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A Remarkable Address by the New 
Comptroller of the Currency 



A FTER a few months’ occupancy of the office of Comptroller 
. of the Currency, Mr. John Skelton Williams was invited to 
address the bankers of North Carolina assembled in an- 
nual convention at Raleigh. 

His address was sensational in character; and since Mr. Wil- 
liams is a member of the Federal Reserve Board which will have 
charge of the operations of the new Banking Act, his utterances 
have undoubtedly had the reverse of a reassuring effect upon the 
banking community. His attack upon New York was especially 
bitter. He said : 



“Xew York has become the commercial capital of the country, 
the great citadel of the money power, the reservoir of money 
supply. 

“It is the walled city from which the barons have levied tribute 
on a territory and population vaster than any lord or king of the 
Middle Ages dreamed of, yet sometimes using methods ruthless 
and savage as those of the fiercest of the robber nobles — forays 
and levies devastating by scientific, artful methods: pillaging un- 
der form of law, smiting with swords which bite deep, although 
we cannot see them, consuming with fire which comes invisible and 
unsuspected. 

“The simile seems strong, but it is justified by facts. 

“No sudden swoop by a feudal magnate on his peaceful neigh- 
bors was a more cruel or shameless plundering expedition than 
some of the transactions which have been brought to light by which 
the shareholders of railways and other great enterprises, estab- 
lished to build up the country and to promote the public interests, 
were despoiled. Their property and money were taken from them 
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by the migbt/d £ 3 $ as$e£ Of.urtbnev working stealthily. The raids 
had none of the attrac'tioMS df*the picturesque or the merit of cour- 
age. They were cold blooded, relentless seizure of other men’s 
goods by plots, treachery and betrayal of trusts which should have 
been held sacred.” 

Mr. Williams relies upon the new Banking Act to protect the 
people from these depredations. 

“It will save,” he says, “prudence and good faith from sharing 
the punishment earned by imprudence and bad faith, perhaps a 
thousand miles away. It will guard straight and open business 
against the evils brought by crooked and crafty business. It will 
protect sturdy conservation and well-intended enterprise from the 
violence, the cupidity, and the mastery of dollars assembled and 
-used for brigandage; establish barricades about capital properly 
employed against what a distinguished traveler and expert has de- 
scribed as predatory wealth.” 

Until he entered the Treasury Department as Assistant Secre- 
tary Mr. Williams was himself largely interested in corporate en- 
terprises, and Iris denunciation of “predatory wealth” has about it 
some of the zeal characteristic of new converts. 

The measure, says Mr. Williams, is a guarantee of freedom: 

“The new banking law, of which I, as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, am asked to talk to vou North Carolina bankers, is not only 
a declaration but a guarantee of the freedom of the financial and 
commercial interests of our country from the possibility of the rule 
of a small group of men, sometimes unknown, sometimes too well 
known.” 

This recalls a story once related by Mr. Carnegie. When he 
was in the iron business, he said, he found it necessary to change 
a man from one post to another. Some friends of the workman 
who had been transferred protested against the change and united 
in a demand that the man be retained at the work he was then do- 
ing. They wound up their petition with the statement that if Mr. 
Carnegie would grant this request, they would guarantee that the 
workman would make good. This was met by this inquiry from 
the shrewd ironmaster: “And who will guarantee the guarantors?” 

The same question may be put to Mr. Williams: Who will 
guarantee the correctness of his prophecy? What assurance have 
we that this combination of credit is not to fall into the hands of 
politicians, or into the control of Wall Street^ — a control more ab- 
solute and pitiless than any yet dreamed of? 

Let us take another extract from this carefully-prepared ad- 
dress of a supposedly conservative public official : 

“When a dozen men own among themselves 1,600 million dol- 
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lars, and through a system of interlocking directorates control as 
much more, directing an amount equal to the total currency sup- 
ply for a hundred million people, we should realize that such 
power is a peril, not only to our commerce and to the people at 
large, but to the Government itself. 

“I have heard it said those men have held this huge Republic 
by the throat, but if that statement is strong, we do know that 
under the conditions which have existed they could precipitate a 
panic, or force artificial and injurious activity at their will. 

“Working from ambush, seen by none, felt by all, they could 
have shaken the credit of the country so as to paralyze and make, 
in time of peace, ruin and desolation worse than war. There is no 
need to quarrel with these men. * * * 

“Some of these commanders-in-chief of finance, and captains of 
industry, have proved that they had high patriotic instincts and 
came to the help of the Government and people in time of stress. 
Others had the sound wisdom to realize that their real prosperity 
and the stability of their great possessions were best promoted by 
reasonable prosperity and hopefulness among the masses of the 
people. Yet it is not right or safe that the happiness and hope 
of all these scoves of millions of our citizens should depend on the 
mercy, the caprice or the opinions of any twelve, or fifty, or a 
hundred men.” 

But now that the credit of the country has been centralized to 
an extent never known before and control placed in the hands of 
seven men (Mr. Williams himself being one of the sacred number) 
it is all right; these seven men will act with supreme wisdom and 
with a lofty, unassailable rectitude. To doubt this would be the 
rankest treason. 

“We have lived,” says Mr. Williams, “beneath a potent des- 
potism, we could not see or touch or quite understand; but which 
every man of us could realize and feel every day of his life. 

“We could see things done; effects were before us plainly. 
But we could not know how, nor by whom they were done, nor the 
processes by which the effects were produced. We stood on a 
gathering volcano of unrest. Observing men could note the symp- 
toms and threats, but were bewildered in seeking causes. 



********* 



“We have permitted to grow r up what is aptly called an ‘invisi- 
ble government,’ more powerful in many respects than the visible 
government, touching our daily lives more intimately and imme- 
diately than any government can do, reaching into the vaults of 
our banks, the safes of our merchants, the cupboards of our house- 
wives. On the power of this we have set no limit. We have left 
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it unrestrained. We have allowed it omnipotence without respon- 
sibility; permitted its operations to he conducted, too often, with- 
out possibility of appeal or redress.” 

Remember, this is not a stump speaker appealing for votes in 
a heated campaign, but a supposedly responsible official of the 
Government, charged with the supervision of the national banks, 
talking to an audience of bankers in one of the conservative bank- 
ing States of the Union. 

We shall make but a single further quotation here from this 
remarkable outbreak: 



“In February last the national banks of New York and Chi- 
cago held on deposit from the banks and trust companies through- 
out the United States more than a thousand million dollars — an 
amount equal to nearly one-third of the total money in circulation 
m the entire country. No wonder you and the financial business 
men of the country shook with violent ague whenever New York 
chose to show indications of having cold feet. Of tliis thousand 
million dollars placed with the New York and Chicago national 
banks by the banks and trust companies throughout the country, 
less than eighty-five million, in January last, was being loaned 
back to the banks and trust companies of the United States. Of 
the balance of the money sent to the national banks of New York 
and Chicago, about two hundred millions was invested in bonds 
and securities; about three hundred millions had been loaned to 
non-customers of these banks — that is to say, to borrowers who 
kept no accounts with them — on ‘bought paper’, and loans secured 
by stock-exchange and other collateral; this is, of course, in addi- 
tion to hundreds of millions which the banks were lending their 
own customers on stock-exchange and other similar securities.” 

It is difficult to understand what Mr. Williams means, but ap- 
parently there, is an implication that the New York and Chicago 
banks ought to have been lending more money to the regions 
whence the deposits came. At the season of the year named, how- 
ever, the probabilities would be that the demand for money would 
be slack with some of the outlying banks, which would cause them 
to increase their deposits at New York and Chicago. Now, the 
fact that the banks in these cities were buying bonds and com- 
mercial paper might simply have indicated that the money was 
being employed all over the country in a perfectly legitimate and 
healthful manner, and that the New Y ork and C hicago banks were 
performing this sendee merely because they had developed the 
efficient financial machinery for doing that work. 



Furthermore, a considerable part of the sum referred to was 
being loaned to customers of the New York and Chicago banks on 
Stock Exchange collateral. But surely this by no means proves 
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that it was all being used in speculation, for many business men 
pledge such collateral to procure loans for their ordinary business 
requirements, these secured loans being obtainable at a lower rate 
than applies to the ordinary promissory note. 

In our judgment, a great deal of the surplus funds accumu- 
lating in New York and Chicago at certain seasons would be re- 
tired when not needed under a proper currency system. 

At a time when the banking and business situation is depressed 
by the uncertainties and complications due to legislative and ex- 
ecutive assaults upon commerce and industry, an address of this 
character cannot be otherwise than harmful in its effects. Nor 
does the prevailing sentiment of this address constitute a hopeful 
augun' for the success of the Federal Reserve Act. 

On another page of this issue appears that part of Mr. Wil- 
liams' address relating to the operation of the new Federal Re- 
serve Act. 



CENTRALIZATION UNDER THE NEW BANKING 

LAW 



N OW that the new' banking law promises soon to become op- 
erative, people are beginning to inquire just what it means. 
No doubt very many persons believe that the new law ac- 
tually accomplishes the decentralization of credit and of reserves. 
In his recent address before the convention of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association, Mr. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller 
of the Currency, said: 



“This new currency measure is democratic essentially. It looks 
to decentralization of direct financial control, to financial local self- 
government so far as is consistent with stability and the general 
safety” 

Under the system which the new law displaces there were in 
the whole United States, according to the Comptroller’s Report 
for 1913, exactly 367 national banks acting as reserve agents for 
other banks. These 307 hanks were located in fifty different cities. 
There were in the three central reserve cities — New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis — fifty-two hanks, the remainder of the 367 being in 
the other forty-seven reserve cities. 

Under the new law, instead of there being 307 hanks acting 
as custodians of the national bank reserves, the number of banks 
so acting will be reduced to twelve, and the number of cities act- 
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ing as reserve centers will be reduced from fifty to twelve. In New 
York, for example, instead of there being thirty-six reserve banks, 
as heretofore, there will be one reserve bank. 

Is this centralization or decentralization of bank reserves? 

If we take up the question of handling the reserves, the con- 
centration under the new law becomes more apparent, for it re- 
quires no argument to show that the management of twelve banks 
will be more limited than that of 367 banks. Actually this cen- 
tralization is much greater than these facts indicate, for the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks will be controlled by the Federal Reserve 
Board of seven members. 

What is this but centralization of the closest kind? 

But while in reality the new law does not decentralize the 
banking reserves of the country, it does diffuse them. New York, 
Chicago, and some other big cities will lose large amounts they 
now hold as reserves for other banks. 

But while this may seem like decentralization, it is not ; for this 
diffusion is largely offset by taking the reserves away from the 
forty-seven reserve cities and concentrating them into twelve cities. 

Thus, whether we take the number of cities, the number of 
banks, or the personal control of the national bank reserves, it will 
be seen that there has been a tremendous centralization of them. 

Much may be said in favor of such centralization. In fact, if 
the bank reserves had all been centered, say, at New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans and San Francisco, and left under the control of 
bankers, and if the banks in these cities had been compelled to en- 
large their capital and reserves, and permitted to issue their credit 
notes, it may well be doubted whether the cumbersome and per- 
plexing Federal Reserve Act would have been necessary. 

Commenting on the law, the New York “Sun” says: 

“In the Federal reserve scheme nothing is decentralized except 
reserves, and this decentralization is unscientific. It is otherwise a 
plan for the most marvellously undemocratic centralization of 
autocratic financial power that the world has ever seen. Moreover, 
it provides for a political centralization of financial power without 
the checks or restraints that would ordinarily accrue from financial 
responsibility.” 

We think it has been shown above that the decentralization of 
reserves is theoretical and not actual. Of course, in view of the 
tremendous power given the Federal Reserve Board in controlling 
the currency and credit of the country, there is no question that 
the Federal Reserve Act does constitute a gigantic consolidation 
of credit and of financial power. 
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TREMENDOUS POWER OF THE NEW MONEY 

TRUST 



T HIS Magazine has pointed out repeatedly that the new 
Federal Reserve Act, while professing to decentralize credit, 
has actually established a greater concentration of credit 
than ever existed in this or any other country — a view sustained 
in an article by Professor Edward Sherwood Mead, published in 
the June number of “Lippincott’s Monthly.” Professor Mead is 
a professor of economics and finance in the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, and an author of several 
well-known books on banking and kindred subjects. 

Referring to Mr. Bryan’s celebrated “cross of gold and crown 
of thorns” speech delivered at Chicago in 1896, in which it was de- 
clared that certain men of the East meet in a back room and cor- 
ner the money of the world. Professor Mead says: 

“While the existence of this money-cornering group then or at 
any other time may well be doubted, after sixteen years, the same 
party which Mr. Bryan led in 1896, against the money power, has 
erected in the Federal Resene Board a political money power, 
dominated by the President of the United States, which is far 
more potent than the imaginary combinations of the past.” 

This statement is supported by an enumeration of a few of 
the Board’s powers. Professor Mead then goes on to say: 

“The Federal Resen r e Board can expand or contract the cur- 
rency at will and without limit. 

“They can fix the rate of interest the country over, raising or 
lowering it at pleasure. 

“They can raise or low r er the cash reserves of all the national 
banks. 

“They can expand or contract the credit of every class of busi- 
ness men. 

" They hold the power of life and death over every American 
business." 

“The new law, in theory,” says Professor Mead, “makes the 
President of the United States, acting through the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the financial dictator of the United States. The late 
J. Pierpont Morgan, at the height of his power, with the confi- 
dence and respect which fifty years of successful business gave 
him, * * * the man who at the close of his life wielded a personal 
influence in the field of banking and finance to which history offers 
no parallel, would appear impotent and feeble when contrasted 
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with the power of the President of the United States under the 
new currency law.” 

In the August, 1913, issue of The Bankers Magazine 
(page 142), while the Federal Reserve Bill was pending in the 
House, it was stated: 

“The concentration of credit in the hands of a Federal Re- 
serve Board — whether this board shall be composed of political 
appointees or of bankers — is a most hazardous experiment and 
one which may involve the gravest consequences.” 

Professor Mead does not think it likely that an attempt will 
be made to build up a political machine from the officers and em- 
ployees of the banks, but he believes that the worst that can be 
said of the new system is that its general policy will be “that every 
important question of banking policy would be considered in its 
bearing upon the fortunes of the party in power.” 

To all these dangers in the political or Governmental control 
of banking, the friends of the new measure will reply that it is 
safer to have such concentration of credit in the hands of men ap- 
pointed by the President than to entrust it to a group of power- 
ful bankers. Perhaps that is true; but our opinion now is pre- 
cisely what it was when the bill was pending, namely, that the real 
objection was to the centralization of credit in and of itself. We 
believe, with Professor Mead, that no centralization of credit at all 
comparable with that provided in the Federal Reserve Act existed 
before that act was passed; and we believe now as heretofore that 
once this centralization is effected its control by politicians or big 
financiers is made easy and certain. Indeed, it looks very much 
like such control is already in sight. 

The dominance of the Reserve Board by the party in power is 
assured by the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency — two of the most powerful officers 
of the Government — will always be members of the Board, and on 
account of their official standing will largely shape its actions. 
And, of course, this objection is not aimed at the party now in 
pow r er, for it will apply in exactly the same way when there is a 
change of Administration. 

These two officials, together wdth the strongest bank member 
(at present Mr. Warburg), will substantially constitute the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

This will make it the easiest thing in the world for big finan- 
cial interests to rule the Board, and as Professor Mead truly says, 
this Board holds the power of life and death over every American 
business. 

We think this too great a power for any one man or any seven 
men to have. 
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We believe in democracy in banking. The banking business of 
the country should be conducted by bankers. All banks should 
be brought into an organization somewhat analogous to the clear- 
ing-houses existing in most of the big cities. With the banks so 
linked together, under proper rules subject to Government ap- 
proval, and with the operations of such clearing-house organiza- 
tion subject to Government inspection, we should have sound 
banking and fair play toward all classes of banks and the public, 
and we should not have the centralization of credit to be effected 
by the Federal Reserve System. 

We believe that the United States will never long tolerate any- 
thing but a genuinely democratic system of banking; and tins 
opinion is based upon the country’s banking history. 

That is the chief reason why this Magazine could not sup- 
port either the proposed National Reserve Association brought 
forth under Republican auspices nor the Federal Reserve System 
inaugurated by the Democrats. 



A BITTER LABOR CONFLICT 



R ARELY has there been in this country a more bitter con- 
. flict between capital and labor than that recently witnessed 
in the mining regions of Colorado. Bloodshed and the most 
savage denunciations have been its accompaniments. Doubtless 
the situation has been made worse by the fact that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was a principal object of attack. We do not re- 
member to have seen a more vehement denunciation of anyone 
than that aimed against this gentleman in a speech delivered some 
time ago by a representative of the miners. Either this outbreak 
was provoked by severe injustice or it was the culmination of that 
popular fury against the rich which demagogues have so long and 
assiduously cultivated in this country. The speech referred to was 
not the mere vaporings of a destructionist ; it represented the long- 
pent bitterness, not of an individual only, but of a class. It would 
be well if those in authority should realize the gravity of a situa- 
tion that gives birth to a spirit which this speech represents. 

Mr. Rockefeller contends that he is fighting for the principle 
that would permit every man to work for whomever he pleases; 
in other words, for the open shop — or the open mine. 

The representatives of labor suspect the disinterestedness of 
this wealthy champion of the liberty of labor, fearing no doubt 
that his purpose may not be to free labor but to enslave it. 

Is there here an issue that must be fought to the bitter end 
without parley or compromise, or is it possible to find some com- 
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mon ground upon which labor and capital may meet? We do not 
attempt to answer this difficult question. It is deplorable that 
such a situation should exist. And it will be yet more deplorable 
if no basis of reason and justice can be found upon which this 
serious controversy may adjust itself. 



MUNICIPAL BANKING 



T HAT such form of banking may become a possibility of the 
near future is foreshadowed in this dispatch from Lopg 
Beach, Cal., published in the Los Angeles “Times” of a re- 
cent date: 



“Impatient because of failure of banking houses to take up 
bond issues, citizens of Long Beach want the city to go into the 
banking business, and their desires will perhaps be fulfilled. A 
numerously-signed petition asking the city council to apply for a 
national bank charter for an institution to be municipally owned 
will be presented at the next council meeting. Alva L. Reynolds, 
No. 234 East Broadway, is the father of the movement, which is 
gaining great headway. 

“The plan proposed by the petitioners is to convert municipal 
bonds into national bank currency, thus saving thousands of dol- 
lars in interest per year. The petition states that Long Beach is 
now paying $100,000 in interest on bonds yearly and is facing a 
financial crisis because of the payment of interest -and running ex- 
penses. 

“The men behind the movement have secured favorable expres- 
sions from several councilmen and propose to take their prayer for 
a city bank to the freeholders who are framing a new charter. 
Neither the city charter nor the State law authorizes such a bank, 
but Reynolds and his petitioners urge that both may be favorably 
changed by the initiative election law.” 



There will be some difficulty in converting municipal bonds 
into national bank currency. Although such bonds would be 
available as security for bank circulation under the Aldrich- Vree- 
land Law, they could not be so used under the new Federal Reserve 
Law; that is, not directly, although we suppose a really astute 
financier could find means of making the conversion, just as we 
suspect some of the New York banks will find means of using the 
new law as an instrumentality of enlarging the supply of funds for 
Wall Street speculation — something the law was expressly de- 
signed to prevent. 

It is, however, not an unreasonable ambition possessed by this 
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citizen of Long Beach. He has seen the Federal Government use 
its debt as the basis of bank currency and from this example de- 
duces the conclusion that a city may do the same thing. And, of 
course, so long as the credit of a municipality is good — and we 
do not question that of the California city — the principle is about 
as sound in one case as in the other. But while the need of a cer- 
tain city for funds might be thus supplied, what evidence have we 
that this need would correspond to the commercial demand for 
currency? 

The Government of the United States has just taken a fresh 
plunge into the banking business, and it is not surprising that 
municipalities should be contemplating a similar course. 



CHECKING REDEMPTION OF BANK NOTES 



I NTERFERENCE, with the redemption of national bank notes 
seems to be the motive for a new order of the Treasury De- 
partment. Under the new rule a bank which ships in the bills 
must bear the cost of reshipping to the issuing bank such of its 
bills as are found fit for further circulation. The issuing bank has 
borne this charge heretofore. The new rule will throw an in- 
creased burden upon the New York banks, and this expense will 
be greater in New York than elsewhere for the simple reason that 
more bank notes are sent there than to other cities. Country banks 
when shipping currency to New York are more liable to send 
bank notes than any other form of currency, as the bank notes are 
not allowed to be counted as reserves. And for the same reason 
the New York banks, desiring to keep up their reserves, ship. the 
bank notes to Washington for redemption. But if the New York 
banks have to pay the cost of sending the bank bills back to the 
issuing banks, this may tend to check redemption and thus pro- 
mote inflation. 

With the prevailing sentiment at Washington respecting bank- 
ing and currency, doubtless the view exists that as these so-called 
bank notes are virtually Government “money,” there is no neces- 
sity for their redemption. If these notes are good enough for the 
people, why are they not good enough for the banks? But this 
view overlooks the very important fact that “the people” are not 
manufacturing credit in the same way the banks are. Inasmuch 
as the notes are not allowed to be reckoned as a part of a bank’s 
reserve — and of course they should not be — the New York banks 
when sending the notes to Washington are virtually seeking to 
comply with conditions which the law imposes. 
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This action of the Treasury — was it designed as an additional 
means of punishing the New York banks? — merely emphasizes the 
viciousness of the theory of Government currency. Were the bank 
notes pure credit instruments, as they should be, they would be ex- 
peditiously and economically redeemed through the clearings, as 
New England bank checks are in Boston and as local checks are 
in all cities having clearing-houses. 



BRANCHES OF TRUST COMPANIES 



R ESOLUTIONS were passed recently by the Monmouth 
. County (N. J.) Bankers Association strongly condemning 
the provision of the banking law of that State which per- 
mits trust companies to establish branches in the county where the 
head office is located, each branch requiring the addition of $100,- 
000 capital to the amount which the law prescribes for the incor- 
poration of a trust company. 

As trust companies are, generally speaking, merely banks plus 
trust company functions, the privilege of establishing branches 
really means the extension of the branch banking system. It is 
pretty clear that with a law like that which the Monmouth county 
bankers complain of, a strong trust company could establish itself 
in the principal commercial point of each county and gradually 
starve out the smaller companies. 

On the score of economy a branch has some advantage over a 
number of independent banks; but as to whether the public would 
be better served — which is the real matter at issue — that is another 



question. Of course, if several trust companies were established 
at Newark, for example, with branches throughout Essex county, 
there might be just as fierce a competition for business under a 
branch system of this sort as where each trust company in the 
county w r as a separate and independent organization. The 
branches of the Canadian chartered banks do keep up a healthful 
competition of this sort. 

But if a single trust company, let us say at Long Branch, was • 
strong enough to monopolize the trust company business of Mon- 
mouth county, then the situation would be different, and the pub- 
lic might be less economically and less efficiently served. 

Heretofore the sentiment in this country has been strongly op- 
posed to the general introduction of branch banking, although it 
is to some extent sanctioned by the banking laws of several of the 
States. The National Banking Act prohibits branches of the na- 
onal banks, but the new Federal Reserve Act permits the estab- 
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lislunent of branches of the Federal Reserve Banks. These are at 
present institutions of limited scope, though it would not he sur- 
prising if their powers are later extended to comprise general 
hanking operations. 

It will be interesting to note whether, as the country grows older 
and conditions tend in some respects to approximate those in for- 
eign countries, the United States will copy the branch hanking 
system or adhere to its time-honored system of independent 
banking. 



GOING AFTER THE SUBSIDIZED BANKERS 
PUBLICATION 



T HIS Magazine last month referred to the unjust policy of 
the American Bankers Association in subsidizing a publica- 
tion to compete with the other banking periodicals support- 
ed by the capital of their respective proprietors. In its issue of 
May 2 “The Financial Age,” New York, says on the same sub- 
ject: 

“The April number of the ‘Journal-Bulletin’ contained an edi- 
torial on the utility of that magazine, laying stress upon the claim 
that as no ‘news,’ editorials ‘on current topics,’ or ‘paid advertis- 
ing’ appeared in its columns, it was self-evident that the magazine 
did not come into competition with standard financial periodicals. 

“The ‘Banking Law Journal’ for April answers the writer of 
the editorial in no uncertain terms, reiterating the reasons why the 
‘Journal-Bulletin’ does come into competition and a very lively 
competition with the publications which must necessarily charge a 
subscription price for their magazines. 

“There is no doubt whatever but that the ‘Journal-Bulletin’ 
contains each month columns of articles and editorials which 
should not be there if the association cares anything about the in- 
terests of the independent publishers of financial periodicals, and 
we state advisedly that when the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association at a meeting in Lakewood, N. J., six years 
ago, gave the secretary of the association the permission to issue a 
monthly bulletin ‘in order to obviate the necessity of mailing to the 
same list of members several times during the month separate bul- 
letins of the doings of the association’ they had no thought that the 
publication was to be issued as a regular monthly magazine con- 
taining the matter it does, or that it was to be used for the purpose 
it is used for, or that the cost would be anywhere near one-fifth of 
its present cost, which is stated to be about $25,000 per annum. 
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“It seems to us that the question at issue is not as to whether 
the ‘Journal-Bulletin’ comes into competition with the financial 
periodicals. There is no doubt whatever that it does, and that in 
some cases it comes into very serious and very unfair competition 
as well. Therefore, that phase of the question may be dropped, 
and the whole matter simmers down to the cold-blooded question 
of whether or no this powerful association, made powerful largely 
by reason of the loyal work of the periodicals in the banking line, 
cares anything about the effect of the publication of the ‘Journal- 
Bulletin’ on the subscription lists of the financial publications, 
which have ever since the inception of the organization spent large 
sums in bringing to the notice of the bankers the advantages of 
becoming members of the association. They have published prac- 
tically all of the matter, free of charge, which is to-day contained 
in the ‘Journal-Bulletin,’ and have even used their own represen- 
tatives in their travels throughout the country to personally solicit 
members for the organization. 

“That was at a time when the American Bankers Association 
needed workers, and the men in the financial publishing business 
got under the movement and boosted with a hearty will. It made 
no odds to them that the association was poor and needy, and in 
order to raise money to get out the official report of their proceed- 
ings the then secretary or his assistant traveled about the country 
obtaining advertisements to be inserted in the report. The associa- 
tion needed assistance and these men individually and collectively 
gave of their best. 

“Looking at the matter from an unbiased standpoint, but with 
a full knowledge of all the facts, is there even a single member of 
the American Bankers Association who would declare that the 
banking fraternity is so ungrateful as to want to injure these men 
who helped them in time of need? 

“We say, No! The association members are above the average 
of humanity ; they believe in the doctrine of live and let live, and if 
in convention assembled they were told the whole truth, the ‘Jour- 
nal-Bulletin’ would be unanimously consigned to the duties for 
which it was originally intended. Look into it.” 



We believe that the members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and of its executive council are fair-minded men, and that 
once they come to understand the real point in this controversy, 
they will see the injustice of the present policy in using the associa- 
tion’s funds to put forth a publication — largely of a useless char- 
acter — in competition with the independently sustained financial 
journals. 

The question is one bound to become increasingly prominent 
’ it is settled on a basis of justice. 
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The Menace of Socialism* 



By Hon. MARTIN W. LITTLETON, Former .Member of Congress 

from New York 



I ADIES and gentlemen, it is ratli- 
j er late and I shall respect the 
lateness of the hour by taking 
the very least portion of your time in 
the suggestions which I am going to 
make. In the first place, to my mind, 
we are in the midst of the most serious 
time in our country, generally, within 
the memory of anybody here, perhaps 
within all the range of all the read- 
ing of any person here. I do not 
wish to be one-sided or altogether cen- 
tered upon the thing which I am going 
to suggest, for I am not at all sure 
but that many of you will disagree 
with me. I give you fair warning that 
I am not running for anything nor 
from anything. I do think, however, 
that when we do have the opportunity 
to speak to one another it is best to 
speak our minds and to know the result 
of the things which we have thought 
about. 

I ask myself the question, as I look 
at my State and my Nation, to what 
extent will the Government finally go 
in putting restraints and limitations on 
the activities and ambitions of the in- 
dividual? I ask myself the question, 
when I find boards and commissions in- 
quiring into the question of what rates 
your railroads and public service con- 
cerns pay, and I do not doubt nor do I 
for one moment challenge the power 
or the righteousness of the supervision 
and the regulation of these concerns; 
but I ask myself the question when I 
contemplate the attitude of the public 
life of this Nation, will it ultimately 
establish as the measure of individual 
achievement a reasonable interest or in- 
come on the time employed and money 

* Address before the recent annual convention 
of the New Jersey Bankers Association. 



invested: Will the paralyzing influence 
of the Government finally descend into 
the very vitals of industry and busi- 
ness, enter into the realm of human 
ambition, and bar the way in whatever 
way the individual may turn for his 
activities? Are there no prizes which 
the daring will be allowed to contend 
for and no reward which shall come to 
those who will assume the greatest 
risk? Is equality of opportunity — the 
lofty purpose of a great republic — to 
be set aside for the shibboleth of equal- 
ity in the enjoyment of the fruits pro- 
duced by all, the insidious whispering 
of the ne'er-do-well philosophy of So- 
cialism? Is the contest really as be- 
tween the States as domestic sov- 
ereignties and the national Government 
to see which can be first in dismantling 
constitutional Government? Is the con- 
test to be fought out by agencies which 
are called public authority in an en- 
deavor to strangle the militant forces 
of a civilization built upon unciviliza- 
tion, and will it finally result in the 
substitution of an imbecile structure of 
Socialism or quasi-Socialism in our 
country ? 

I ask myself the question and I ask 
it of von, is there to be an inviolate 
right of property in this Nation or fs 
it to be a transitory proprietorship 
which is to be dislodged by gusts of 
ill-considered public opinion and re- 
stored by apathy or public indiffer- 
ence? Will the swelling tide of uni- 
versal suffrage — and I do not now dis- 
cuss the question of male or female 
suffrage — will this swelling tide, lashed 
to fury by the tempests of pure de- 
mocracy as distinguished from repre- 
sentative government, be the uncharted 
sea upon which at last the ship of 
state must and will founder? 
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'T'HE people of this country to-day, 
much as they may undertake to 
avoid the question, are face to face 
'with the substance, if not the form, of 
Socialism in the State and in the Na- 
tion and in all the manifestations of 
public authority. We have compro- 
mised and temporized with it in all its 
protean pretences. Political parties 
have adopted a share of it in order to 
soothe and to smooth its adherents and 
advocates. Teachers, instructors, phi- 
losophers, lovable and admirable in all 
the service they render their country, 
removed from the life and strife of 
the world, have embraced its alluring 
theories and in turn have filled the 
mind of the youth of the country under 
their tutelage with its seductive influ- 
ence. Labor organizations have found 
in its promise the hope of escape from 
the hours of grinding existence of 
labor. Ministers have adroitly con- 
fused it as a form of Government with 
the substance of Christian faith in the 
Redeemer. Lecturers have padded their 
prosy productions with its fatal ap- 
peals to the imaginations of men. Ora- 
tors have delighted themselves, if not 
their audiences, in spectacular flights 
to its vanishing heights and bewildered 
both themselves and those who listened 
with the prodigal splendors of its 
lavish benefactions. Sensationalists 
have seized upon it as a theme not so 
much to teach it as to exploit them- 
selves. Authors have dragged their 
eager readers through long reaches of 
whimpering nonsense and lachrymose 
drivel in order to sell their incoherent 
productions to a restless public. Anar- 
chists, whose sole object is the sub- 
version of civilized order and whose 
real weapon is the flame and the sword, 
have masqueraded under its soft-spoken 
hypocrisy until they were stripped of 
their masks and stood revealed as they 
really are, the brutal and implacable 
enemies of civil society. The unfort- 
unate of the country, upon whom pov- 
erty or misadventure has imposed the 
burden of a hard and grinding exist- 
ence. have been misled by its fatuous 
promises and embittered by its vicious 
appeals to their easily provoked preju- 



dices. And our governments, some of 
our State governments and in part our 
Federal Government, not to-day more 
than yesterday, have been swept by 
every gust of public opinion and in a 
sense have been shaping their policies 
to the rule of expediency. They have 
absorbed, embraced, adopted or yielded 
to first one principle of it and then an- 
other. In England to-day we read that 
Mr. Lloyd-Gcorge, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, presents his budget $26,- 
000,000 more this year than the budget 
of last year — to do what? To pay the 
old-age pensions, the insurance taxes, 
which must be imposed by this social 
legislation, and the estimate is that in 
several years of public service it has 
caused $270,000,000 to be added to the 
budget of his country — in what? Avow- 
ing that he is not a Socialist, he yet 
has taken into the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
government the social legislation which 
has made him and his Government 
groan under the taxation which is caus- 
ing men to stand and auction off their 
property rather than pay the fees to 
the auctioneer. Political machines, 
without a thought or a purpose beyond 
their ability to make the mechanism per- 
fect by which they control the men 
whom they create, have simulated a 
sympathy with it in order to hold the 
numerical strength of the rank and file 
of their parties. 

© 



TMTEANTIME the socialistic pro- 
gramme has changed. What was 
once a philanthropic propaganda has 
now become a seamy political 

party. The honest if illusive 
dream of the ancient Socialist 

has found its home amongst the lead- 
ers of modern Socialism in their mili- 
tant candidacy for office. The modern 
socialist finds no difficulty in seeking 
and taking an office whose oath binds 
him to support the constitutional gov- 
ernment which he is pledged by his 
own creed to destroy. I was in Con- 
gress with the only Socialist who ever 
was there, and please God I hope the 
only Socialist who ever will profane 
that temple. I saw him stand at the 
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bar as we all stood with uplifted hand 
swearing to support the Constitution 
of our country, and I saw him file 
npon the records of Congress memo- 
rials that were signed, “Yours for the 
Revolution”; and I saw in our Nation- 
al Congress the example of what So- 
cialism means. When they pretend 
that it is the white dove of peace, as 
a matter of fact behind it there cannot 
be anything else but disorder and war. 

My friends, you may talk about a 
constitution. A constitution in itself is 
nothing, unless the constitution em- 
bodies in it the tested experiences which 
have been vindicated by human judg- 
ment and human suffering. Our Con- 
stitution has embodied in it those 
things which the fathers of our coun- 
try, searching all the wisdom of the 
ages as they did, believed had been 
tested Lv human experience; and were 
finally sufficient to guarantee against 
any uprising of public opinion certain 
cardinal principles against which the 
powers of public opinion even could 
not prevail. 

I wish to talk something which is 
quite unpopular. I, for one, so far as 
I am concerned, would not willingly 
submit my life, my liberty and my 
pursuit of happiness to a majority of 
the people of my country. I, for one, 
bold that the ancient utterance of that 
document which set on fire the political 
literature of the world, that these 
rights are inalienable and they are 
rights against which no doctrinaire of 
any new philosophy and no new 
amendment to the Constitution should 
be tolerated or indulged. I say that 
I would shudder if J believed there 
stood between all the rights of all the 
people of this country nothing except 
the mere hope or whim or caprice of 
irritated public opinion. It was not 
the scheme of our Government, it never 
has been the philosophy of this coun- 
try and it is against that tendency and 
our apathy towards that tendency that 
I make my simple protest. 

A Voice — America for Americans. 

Mr. Littleton — I do not entirely 
share the suggestion which was made 
by the gentleman, but I will say this 



as a modification of your suggestion. 
America for Americans? Yes; not 
necessarily those who are born in 
America, but if any man comes beneath 
our flag to live as a citizen in our 
country he must not be allowed any- 
where or at any time to attack the in- 
stitutions of our country with an ef- 
fort to destroy them. 

The Socialist knows, and yet he will 
not admit it, that his philosophy chal- 
lenges my right and your right to earn, 
to hold, to keep, to enjoy and to con- 
trol the property which we have earned 
and w'hich we hold and which we wish 
to keep and which under God's bless- 
ing it was the design of the founders 
of our country we should keep and hold. 
He knows, but he will not admit it, 
that he challenges the right to contract 
and the right to enforce the contract. 
He knows, but he will not admit it, 
that Socialism is suicide, that under its 
government ambition would languish 
and die in the human heart. He knows, 
hut he will not admit it, that the great 
creative genius implanted in the indi- 
vidual, in which principle alone he was 
made in the image of his Maker, he 
knows that that creative genius will 
die under the stagnation and the 
atrophy of the government which he 
imposes. He knows, but he w f ill not 
admit it, that all of the idle, the thrift- 
less, the good-for-nothing, the men who 
will not work, will live upon the genius, 
the industry and the honesty and the 
struggle of the men who will work un- 
der his system of government. 

I have had just as difficult a strug- 
gle in life as any Socialist living or 
dead, and I tell you, my friends, you 
go home and take it to yourselves, con- 
sult the trend of this country, watch 
the development of your legislation, see 
the proposals which are made, watch 
the discussions in your journals, in 
your magazines, listen to the public ut- 
terances and then come back and tell 
me whether I am not right in suggest- 
ing that the overshadowing menace in 
a great democracy like ours is our con- 
stant yielding to this thing, which will 
be the paralysis of the civilization of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 
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The Future of Foreign Trade* 



By JAMES J. HILL 



of St. Paul, Minn. 
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ERMANY has waxed fat to a 
considerable extent on spoils 
. taken from the foreign trade of 
Great Britain. And perhaps the most 
instructive thing in the world would 
be to consider the means by which so 
many English markets have been cap- 
tured by Germany, and why so many 
industries have changed their seat from 
Sheffield and Birmingham to the busy 
manufacturing towns of the German 
Empire. The main reason lies in the in- 
ability of the English manufacturer to 
change his working conditions in con- 
formity to general changes that have 
taken place, beyond his power to arrest 
or alter, in the markets wherein he 
must give a free field and can hope for 
no favor. It must be borne in mind 
always that the future, and, even more 
and more surely, the present struggle 
for foreign commerce must be conduct- 
ed under rules laid down by civiliza- 
tion itself. No real monopoly of trade 
can ever exist again, except within the 
narrowest areas or for an inconsider- 
able space of time. 

It follows, necessarily, that all com- 
petitors must enter the lists under sub- 
stantially equal conditions. Now Eng- 
land had controlled so large a share of 
the world’s commerce in manufactures 
for so long that she apparently forgot 
this. She encouraged or permitted the 
establishment of conditions that left her 
hands tied as against a free competitor. 
And the reason for dwelling at some 
length here on this is that the United 
| States is following her example. The 
power of the English trade unions be- 
came practically arbitrary in fixing 
wages, hours and general working condi- 
tions. Germany found that, with a 

• Prom an address delivered before the Na- 
tional Foreijrn Trade Convention at Washlng- 
D. C. 



more advantageous wage scale, she 
could go into the world’s markets and 
compete at prices which England could 
not meet. Hence the enormous growth 
of German exports of the manufactured 
articles. Hence a competition which the 
United States itself cannot meet in 
many lines, and which it could not meet 
at all did not immense and accessible 
natural resources and, in certain lines 
of manufacture, the use of highly 
skilled labor and highly complicated 
machines which cheaper labor is not 
competent to handle, give us a tempo- 
rary advantage. But that advantage, 
like every other exceptional local condi- 
tion in world trade, tends to be equal- 
ized and disappear. For, in the vast 
pool of the world’s activity, where the 
material, the worker, the machine, the 
method, fly from one end of the earth 
to the other at call, only a purblind na- 
tion can dream of basing its future on 
anything less commanding than equality 
or superiority in the elements of pro- 
duction ; including, of course, the wages 
of labor and the remuneration of 
capital. 

This Great Britain has not yet fully 
realized. The United States does not 
appear to understand it at all. Wide- 
spread and long-continued industrial 
distress in England come from attempt- 
ing to hold markets against competitors 
while maintaining a wage scale that 
does not permit her to meet their prices, 
and does not offer to capital an induce- 
ment to go into new* fields of develop- 
ment or even to remain w'here it has 
hitherto been occupied. She meets this 
not by removing the shackles from her 
industries, but by fastening other 
shackles on her capitalists; fetters that 
must be added later to those that al- 
ready gall the limbs of labor. She has 
entered upon the most elaborate experi- 
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roent ever seen to compensate the work- 
er for the work he has lost through in- 
sisting upon impossible economic terms, 
now that work is no longer to be had, 
by a vast eleemosynary system which 
makes the State pay for his unemplov- 
Iment, his sickness, his misfortune and 
bis death. He is to be sustained in 
his position of inability to compete with 
other workers; and he is to be protect- 
ed against the penalty of his economic 
defiance at the expense of the whole 
community. The budget just presented 
calls for an annual expenditure of over 
a billion dollars. Twenty years ago it 
was half that sum. Taxes are now ac- 
complishing actual confiscation. 



O EDUCED to its simplest terms, this 
^ project is not “humanitarian,” but 
unspeakably cruel; though that high- 
sounding word and its familiar fellow, 
“social justice,” are common cloaks for 
legislative cowardice or incapacity that 
does not dare apply the real remedy to 
the obvious disease. It merely post- 
pones the inevitable, and intensifies the 
catastrophe which can no more be avert- 
ed than hunger can satisfy itself on air. 
Great Britain is now maintaining many 
of her industries in an artificial condi- 
tion by appropriating for the support 
of one class of her people the property 
of another class. I.et it be understood 
that this discussion has nothing to do 
with the moral of the process, but only 
with its economic consequences. The 
British Empire is now sustaining itself 
by sequestering, under one guise or an- 
other, the stored accumulations of past 
generations. The end of that policy 
comes when this accumulated capital is 
exhausted or has removed itself beyond 
the reach of legal capture. When that 
day arrives, Great Britain will be face 
to face with her real problem. Its mag- 
nitude and its difficulty will be almost 
unique in history. 

But the burdens placed by unwise 
restrictive legislation and unnecessary 
taxation upon business in the United 



States are producing their natural ef- 
fects here also. Industry slackens less 
because capital is dissatisfied with the 
present than because it is uncertain of 
the future. Just such mistakes as 
Great Britain has made and is making 
may confront the American workingman 
with a lost job, an empty cupboard and 
no younger and more promising land 
to which he can emigrate as his needy 
fellows have done for centuries when 
caught in the vise of economic errors or 
commercial revolutions. 

World trade cannot be a one-sided 
affair. Capital must be considered as 
well as labor, because they are “useless 
each without the other/* When a plant 
ceases to be remunerative, it must be 
shut down. No miracle will keep it run- 
ning indefinitely at a loss. But then 
the employee is out of work. He sees, 
not far ahead, the prospect of suffering 
for himself and his family, or removal 
to some more favored land. Even if he 
is able to persuade some crack-brained 
enthusiast or some coldly selfish politi- 
cian to vote him a support at the public 
expense, under compulsion of law, 
neither can that last forever. Sooner or 
later all outside resources are exhausted. 
Capital must insist upon its fair re- 
muneration and labor must insist upon 
a fair wage and no more, in the wide 
lists of the open world. Back of both, 
as behind most of the great movements 
and achievements of the race stands the 
stem and compelling figure of death, 
their final umpire. 

This material world is a creature of 
the law of reduction to a common level. 

The nations first united to suppress 
piracy, then joined against the slave 
trade, and now find thread adding itself 
to thread in the busy web which is to 
cover the whole. Postal unions. Red 
Cross societies, international agencies 
of many kinds are preparing the way 
for world-wide arbitration. The cap- f 
tnre and the holding of foreign mar- ' 
kets will depend, in the long run, on 
the same things that make do- 
mestic success or failure. In the 
not distant future wage scales, 
profit percentages, all the condi- 
tions of production, will more nearly 
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standardize themselves automatically all 
over the world. Then nature’s master 
hand will apportion different forms or 
divisions of industry according to the 



plan of her own handiwork. Then in- 
dividual and national qualities will 
maintain a world-wide competition, and 
the fittest will prevail. 
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Operation of the New Banking Law* 



By JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS Comptroller of the Currency 



T HE law does not require a single 
business man to change his ac- 
count from the bank with which 
he has kept it, or any business man or 
bank to suspend dealings with the bank 
or banks in the central reserve or re- 
serve cities with which they have in the 
past been doing business. It does offer 
to banks freedom of choice. It says 
to the banker that he can follow his 
preferences, sentiments or habit in se- 
lecting the source of his borrowing; and 
the member banker of any Federal Re- 
serve District may feel free and peace- 
ful and at ease when he knows that 
he has in his portfolio notes, drafts 
and bills of exchange arising out of 
actual commercial transactions which 
he can convert into money at his Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank with greater ease 
and promptness than it has sometimes 
been possible for him to withdraw his 
cash balances from his reserve agents, 
and almost with as much ease as it has 
ever been possible to draw on credit 
balances with any correspondent. He 
is not dependent on the whims or for- 
tunes of any other bank. He need not 
shiver at the prospect of abundant 
crops for fear he may not have avail- 
able the funds w T ith which to meet de- 
mands for moving them. He will know 
that if he needs money to accommodate 
the bank’s customers he can, as a mat- 



• Prom an address entitled “Democracy In 
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ter of right, call on his Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

Secretary McAdoo last summer met 
with admirable foresight and wisdom 
the annual crop-moving scare by put- 
ting the resources of the Federal Treas- 
ury at the service of the farmers find 
bankers of the country, just when there 
were evidences of a purpose to make 
money scarce and high and to bring on 
trouble. The country is under endless 
obligations for that, but we cannot de- 
pend on having always in command of 
the Treasury Department a man so 
courageous, so ready, so careful of the 
public needs, and so careless of the 
wishes of a selfish money power. 

Among other benefits, the new cur- 
rency law, by its direct system of clear- 
ances, will release and make available 
for purposes of trade and commerce 
hundreds of millions of dollars, which, 
under the old system, have been tied up 
in tedious processes of collection. It 
will also save to banks and to mer- 
chants and business men generally 
some millions of dollars which they are 
now paving, directly and indirectly, 
for the collection of country checks 
and checks on outside cities. 

To refer more particularly to your 
own district, the Fifth, I will try to ex- 
plain to you how the new method will 
work in transactions of domestic ex- 
change. 

In this district, embracing the States 
of North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
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West Virginia (except four counties) ; 
the District of Columbia and Maryland, 
there are some 475 member banks. 

A cotton mill at Columbia, S. C., un- 
der the old plan sends its check on 
its Columbia bank for a shipment of 
coal, to the coal company at Bluefield, 
West Virginia. The local bank at Blue- 
field forwards this check to its corre- 
spondent in Richmond. This corre- 
spondent sends the check to its own 
correspondent in Columbia, who makes 
the collection from the Columbia bank 
and then draws a check on New York 
for New York exchange, which it re- 
mits to Richmond. The Richmond bank 
thereupon notifies the Bluefield bank of 
the collection of the item. The col- 
lection and exchange charges on dis- 
tant country banks amount usually to 
from one-tenth to one-fourth of one per 
cent., or possibly more, and probably a 
week or more elapses between the re- 
mittance of the South Carolina check 
to the Bluefield bank and the time when 
the Bluefield bank gets its report that 
the item has been collected and placed 
to its credit in Richmond. 

Under the new currency act “every 
Federal Reserve Bank shall receive on 
deposit at par from member banks * * * 
checks and drafts drawn upon any of 
its depositors/’ That means that the 
Bluefield bank receiving the check on 
the Columbia, S. C., bank mails it to 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Richmond. 
The Federal Reserve Bank at Richmond 
thereupon charges the Columbia bank 
with the amount of the check, credits 
the Bluefield bank with the proceeds 
and notifies the two banks accordingly. 

The Federal Reserve Act also pro- 
vides that each Federal Reserve Sank 
shall receive at par, and credit accord- 
ingly, all checks and drafts drawn upon 
any of its member banks, from every 
other Federal Reserve Bank; that all 
checks Aid drafts drawn by any de- 
positor — that is to say, by any member 
bank — on any Federal Reserve Bank, 
shall be received and credited at par 
by every other Federal Reserve Bank. 
This means that the checks of the mem- 
ber banks in the country towns 
throughout these five States are worth 



their full face value, without deduction 
for exchange or collection charges, to 
every other member bank, and that the 
amount of each check may be cashed 
at par immediately, without following 
the devious and roundabout courses now 
observed in the collection of checks. 
Virtually every bank in the Fifth Dis- 
trict is only one night distant from 
Richmond, and a check mailed one 
afternoon in the most distant portions 
of the district should reach Richmond 
the following day in time to be included 
in that day’s operations of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 



T ET us now consider another aspect 
^of the new law: Under the old Na- 
tional Bank Act, a national bank with 
a capital of, say, $200,000, deposits of, 
say, $1,500,000, bills receivable amount- 
ing to $1,200,000, and $300,000 reserve, 
would only be permitted to borrow a 
total of $200,000, the amount of its 
capital. If a run should start on such 
a bank the amount which it could raise 
by loans, if strictly held to the old law, 
would be but $200,000, the amount of 
its capital, which might be quite inade- 
quate to meet a run, and the bank, 
though thoroughly solvent, might be 
forced to suspend. 

Under the new law, however, if a 
bank with $200,000 'capital and de- 
posits of $1,500,000 should have 
loaned $1,200,000 to its customers on 
commercial paper and should encounter 
an unexpected run, in addition to bor- 
rowing $200,000, the amount of its cap- 
ital, such a bank would have authority 
to rediscount with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of which it is a member notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for. agricultural, industrial or 
commercial purposes, having not more 
than ninety days to run, to any reason- 
able extent which may be approved by 
the Federal Reserve Bank to which ap- 
plication for such rediscounts may be 
made. In other words, if such a na- 
tional bank as we have used in this illus- 
tration should have loaned the entire 
amount of its deposits, less the fifteen 
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per cent, which it is required to keep 
as reserve, to its customers on accept- 
able commercial paper, and for any un- 
expected reason should be subjected to 
a run, the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
district would have the authority to re- 
discount for the member bank the en- 
tire amount of its bills receivable, as 
represented by its commercial paper, 
thus enabling the bank to pay its de- 
positors immediately and in full. 

We cannot overestimate the value of 
the additional security which this pro- 
vision of the act confers upon every 
honestly, capably managed member 
bank, and the relief from strain and 
anxiety and from the fear and appre- 
hension of panics and unreasoning runs 
which it gives to the officers of every 
member bank. 

ANOTHER important change pro- 
***■ vided for by the Federal Reserve 
Act is the new arrangement for the 
compensation of national bank exam- 
iners. Under the present law the com- 
pensation of national bank examiners is 
based, except as to reserve cities, on the 
capital stock of the bank examined. 
Under the operations of this law a na- 
tional bank examiner has been receiving 
for the examination of a certain na- 
tional bank in the Fifth District, with 
over $9,000,000 of assets and many 
thousands of accounts, the munificent 
sura of twenty-five dollars. It is, of 
course, clear that an examiner could 
make only an imperfect examination of 
such a bank in the space of three days, 
at a compensation of say eight dollars, 
per day, out of which eight dollars al- 
lowance he has to pay his own railroad 
fare, hotel expenses, as well as clerical 
assistance. It is not unnatural that but 
few examiners would willingly spend 
the ten days or two weeks which it 
might require to make a thorough ex- 
amination of such a bank, when he is 
running personally in debt in doing so. 

Under the new currency law the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, is given authority to fix the 



compensation of bank examiners on the 
basis of annual salary, so that those 
banks which need additional time and 
attention from the examiner may receive 
the careful, close scrutiny which the 
case may call for. It is believed that 
the new system of bank examinations 
will reduce materially the number of 
bank failures and enable the Depart- 
ment to check up many abuses and 
correct many evil situations which in the 
past have been ignored or glossed over 
by examiners in their hasty and income 
plete investigations. 

T THANK you, gentlemen, for the 
■“* opportunity to address you. Ap- 
proaching the study of this new and 
revolutionary measure with the caution 
natural to every man trained in bank- 
ing under the system with which we 
have grown up, I have become more 
thoroughly aroused to its merits, and 
more deeply impressed, as I have 
watched the methods of construction, 
the processes of growth, and have con- 
sidered the underlying principles direct- 
ing those who did the work. 

It would be unjust, in congratulating 
ourselves upon the benefits and bless- 
ings we are to receive from this epoch- 
marking piece of legislation, not to ac- 
knowledge the obligations we owe, for 
the splendid results achieved, to the pa- 
tient and untiring labors, resourceful- 
ness and constructive genius of the dis- 
tinguished Chairmen of the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the Senate 
and 'House of Representatives and to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
counsel, skill and support in the shap- 
ing and enactment of this great measure 
were of inestimable value. 

Here in North Carolina the records 
show magnificent natural progress and 
you have special interest in changes in 
the banking system which are so surely 
destined to promote and encourage your 
growth and expansion. 

In the triumphs of peace and indus- 
try, as in the glories won on battle- 
fields. and in the domain of Statesman- 
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ship, all classes of your people have 
done full and honorable parts; have 
united in making the name of your 
State stand high, and shine bright, in 
the roll of the States, in building and 
maintaining this mighty Republic of 
ours. You are living true to your rec- 
ord, have furnished to the cabinet two 
of its ablest and most useful members. 
North Carolinians, tireless, faithful and 
courageous, the strong supporters of 
huge responsibilities. 

I invoke your aid to promote the suc- 
cess of this new system in which your 
calling gives you special interest and 
opportunity. It is a system designed 
to distribute the benefits and blessings 
of ever increasing resources and wealth 



equitably among your people of all sta- 
tions who have done so well their re- 
spective parts towards creating your 
greatness. I believe this new system 
for which we are indebted, in a great 
measure, to the patient guidance and 
masterly leadership of the scholar and 
statesman, chosen to the Presidency, 
will bring new strength, new scope, new 
assurance to our entire commercial sys- 
tem; and for your State, and my State, 
and all the States, and the people as a 
whole mean deliverance from dangers 
that beset us, and a new career of ad- 
vancement based on the solid founda- 
tion of real substance, honesty, justice, 
and democracy in its highest meaning 
and purpose. 



New York Savings Banks Under the 

New Law 



F OR the first time in their history, 
the savings banks of New York 
State on July first passed under a 
uniform test of condition. Heretofore, 
in the semi-annual reports, each bank 
has been allowed to place its own esti- 
mate of the market values of securi- 
ties, and it is obvious that with one 
hundred and forty men all interested 
in showing as large a surplus as pos- 
sible, and looking at the security mar- 
ket from one hundred and forty differ- 
ent angles, uniformity has been impos- 
sible. Many banks submit their lists 
to selected brokers for valuation, and 
this is as near an ideal test as can 
be had, allowance being made for the 
fact that the broker is a seller of 
bonds. But with the estimates of two 
or three good houses in hand conserva- 
tive valuation would seem to be in or- 
der; but not one whit of uniformity^ 
The nearest approach to a check 
upon the banks has been an impending 



visit of the bank examiner, whose 
values are supposed, at least, to be 
conservative ; and as a rule banks like 
to have their figures in agreement with 
those of the supervising officials. 



UNIFORM VALUATIONS 



TJNDER the New York Banking 
^ Act which became operative April 
16 last, the Superintendent of the 
State Banking Department is required, 
on or before the first days of June and 
December of each year, to furnish each 
savings bank with a list, giving with such 
detail as he may deem necessary, the 
market values, either specifically or by 
classes, at which all bonds held by it 
shall be reported as of the following 
July and January first. In making 
such valuations, he is to be guided by 
actual sales as ascertained, or reported 
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by stock exchanges and financial 
papers, during the preceding five 
months, and by general business condi- 
tions. 

This provision will vastly improve 
the old method, and will place all 
banks under a uniform test of solvency 
.and is one of the most commendable 
features of the new law. 

The Superintendent must also, begin- 
ning January 1 , 1915, and each year 
thereafter, furnish the banks a list of 
bonds of States and municipalities that 
conform to the law. Also as complete 
a list as is possible of the railroad 
bonds which likewise conform to the 
law. He may employ experts, and the 
expense is a charge upon the banks. 
He is not responsible, however, for the 
omission of the name of any State or 
municipality, or of any railroad, nor 
on the other hand for the inclusion of 
any illegal security. 



NEW SAVINGS BANKS 

‘M’EW savings banks will be quite 
difficult to organize owing to the 
stringent restrictions imposed. As a 
matter of fact only four have organ- 
ized in the State within the past ten 
years. Before opening its doors, the 
bank must create a guaranty fund in 
cash of not less than $5,000, and con- 
tract with the Superintendent to make 
further contributions if the solvency or 
safety of the institution shall so de- 
demand. Such contributions are not to 
form a liability of the bank. 

There shall also be created an ex- 
pense fund of at least $5,000, and 
agreement entered into to make such 
further contributions as may be neces- 
sary or needful to pay the operating 
expenses until such time as the bank 
cun pay the same from earnings, to- 
gether with dividends to depositors. 
Such advances are not a liability. 

The investment section is left un- 
touched, although it was proposed to 
extend the scope by admitting equip- 
ment bonds — a type of whose safety 
there has been no question. 



The “limit account,” over which 
there has been much controversy and 
many opinions, for and against, and 
the possibility of duplication thereof, 
is now a settled question. The aggre- 
gate amount to the credit of any indi- 
vidual at any time, including in the 
total, deposits as trustee, or benefici- 
ary under a revocable trust, and all 
deposits in joint form shall not exceed 
$8,000, exclusive of dividends, and ex- 
clusive also of deposits arising from 
judicial sales, or trust funds as execu- 
tor, or administrator, or trustee, pro- 
vided a certified copy of the instru- 
ment or decree of court making such 
appointment is filed with the bank. 

All deposits of this nature are here- 
after restricted as noted, but those 
made prior to July 1, 1918, are not 
disturbed. But additional accounts 
over the limit may be maintained in 
the name of a parent as trustee for a 
dependent child or minor, or in the 
name of the child as trustee for a de- 
pendent parent, provided that not over 
$25 shall be deposited in such account 
during a period of six months. The 
legal notice of withdrawal is now 
sixty days. 

A very commendable change in the 
law permits savings banks to pay ac- 
counts of deceased persons where the 
balance is less than $250 without re- 
quiring letters of administration, and 
the bank is held harmless if the pay- 
ment is made after one year from de- 
cedent’s death, and an action to re- 
cover cannot be maintained unless it is 
brought within one year from the date 
of payment. 

This is now the custom in a great 
many banks, and no losses have been 
experienced in making such payments. 
It will materially help the small de- 
positor whose deposit heretofore in 
some banks has been, under certain 
conditions, as difficult to withdraw as 
could possibly be the case. Both bank 
and depositors are now protected. 

The available fund is now twenty 
instead of ten per cent., and the 
amount on deposit with depositaries is 
limited to twenty-five per cent, of The 
capital and surplus, which is no change 
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from the old law, but the amount on 
deposit with a bank in which a trustee 
is a director is limited to five per cent, 
of the deposits, w'hich will most as- 
suredly affect some institutions. 



THE SURPLUS 

r | S HE surplus fund and how it 
*■“ should be computed has been a 
bone of contention for upwards of five 
years. The banks never could get to- 
gether on the question, and all at- 
tempts at legislation on the subject 
have been futile. As a matter of fact, 
had a compromise not been effected, 
it is doubtful if the law \frould have 
been enacted. 

The surplus fund is hereafter to be 
termed “guaranty fund.” To deter- 
mine the amount of such fund, the to- 
tal liabilities due and accrued, the un- 
divided profits and net earnings since 
the last declaration of dividend shall 
be subtracted from total assets. The 
assets shall be valued as at the valua- 
tion heretofore mentioned, by the 
Superintendent of Banks. Real estate 
not above cost; if acquired by fore- 
closure, as appraised by the trustees; 
and debts upon which interest has been 
in default one year, or judgments un- 
recovered for two years, shall be ex- 
cluded. The manner of calculating the 
earnings for a period is explicitly 
stated. After determining the net 
earnings for the period, savings banks 
having less than ten per cent, sur- 
plus or guaranty fund shall deduct 
from the net earnings and credit to 
guaranty fund, the following amounts: 



Year Per cent 

1914 5 

1915 6 

1916 7 

1917 8 

1918 9 

1919 and after 10 



The balance is applicable to divi- 
dends, which are not, however, to be 
reduced below three and one-half per 
cent. The limit of the guaranty fund 



is raised from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent. The minimum number of 
trustees is reduced from thirteen to 
nine. And in order that trustees of 
savings banks in New York city may 
still be eligible, although residents of 
other States, it is provided that one- 
fifth thereof may be residents of an 
adjoining State. 

Two restrictions that will not be re- 
ceived with open arms in some quar- 
ters are: (a) A trustee may not receive 
directly or indirectly and retain for 
his own use any commission on or 
benefit from any loan made by the 
savings bank, or any pay or emolu- 
ment for sendees rendered to any bor- 
rower from the savings bank in con- 
nection with such loan, except as au- 
thorized: (b) require borrowers to ne- 
gotiate policies of insurance through a 
particular brokerage house, or attempt 
to divert to any particular broker the 
patronage of borrowers, or refuse to 
accept any such policy because it was 
not negotiated through a particular 
channel. This was a particularly un- 
just and unwarranted restriction in 
some banks that now happily has been 
legislated into oblivion. 

Trustees may not even become the 
owner of property on which the bank 
holds a mortgage. Heretofore this 
was permitted, on the theory that it 
was not a debt of the trustee, but 
simply a debt following the ownership 
of the property. Loans to corpora- 
tions in which trustees individually 
hold fifteen per cent, of the stock or 
jointly twenty-five per cent, of the 
stock are considered in contravention 
of this prohibition. A trustee may now 
be removed upon a three-fourths vote. 

Savings banks may now pension 
their employees who have served for 
a period of thirty years, or who shall 
have served twenty years and become 
incapacitated, or who shall have served 
twenty years and attained the age of 
sixty years, in monthly installments, 
not to exceed two per cent, of the 
average annual salary for the three 
years immediately preceding his re- 
tirement, for each year of service, not 
to exceed sixty per cent, of the aver- 
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age annual salary of the last three 
years. 

The law now authorizes what has 
heretofore been practiced without other 
than judicial sanction. Whenever the 
bank becomes insolvent by reason of 
losses, the supreme court may, upon 
petition, order a reduction of the lia- 
bilities by dividing the loss equitably 
among the depositors. This process 



has obtained in several cases in the 
past with most satisfactory results, 
and is a feature quite distinctive in 
savings bank administration. 

Altogether, New York has as good a 
savings bank law as would seem to 
be possible — at least as satisfactory as 
could be expected with many interests 
determined that a policy of “leave well 
enough alone” should obtain. 
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The Importance of Distinctive 
Stationery for Banks 



By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German-American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 



T HE up-to-date business man, on 
entering into business relations 
with other business houses, is 
depending more and more on bis 
knowledge of seemingly unimportant 
or even trivial details, constructing 
from these his estimate of the charac- 
ter and quality of these institutions. 
The banker particularly is compelled 
to submit to the closest inspection of 
all, since from him the business man is 
unwilling to accept anything less than 
the highest efficiency in service. The 
banker has not always recognized the 
keenness of this critical inspection, and 
that he is creating an impression on 
the minds of his customers and clients. 
He has often felt too independent of 
his customers, clients and correspond- 
ents, and thus has frequently fallen 
behind in the progressive advance 
which other large semi-public institu- 
tions have made. But even the bank 
which desired to create an impression 
of its distinct individuality was some- 
times not able to accomplish this in its 
use of the printer’s and lithographer’s 



art, for only recently has this art 
reached such a standard that its prod- 
ucts have given the desired result. 

Printing conveys to the mind of the 
reader something more than the facts 
contained in the statements made. It 
creates impressions. Thus, strange as 
it may seem, many intelligent people 
are reading the character of our banks 
through the stationery they use. It is 
no longer a matter of sentiment that a 
bank considers the question of station- 
ery from this point of view, but it is 
essential to its success that only sta- 
tionery which is distinctive of the bank- 
ing business be employed. Little does the 
public care how the banker feels about 
substituting an artistic print type for 
the old style, nor Mill they consult him 
in the matter; but they will pass judg- 
ment on the bank that fails to keep up 
to the banking standard. Many a dis- 
cerning business man has determined in 
his own mind a bank’s inclination 
toward progress by the general ap- 
pearance of its stationery. If this be 
true, the logical stationery for use by 
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banks is that which creates favorable 
comment and accordingly builds pres- 
tige. 

Our banks are investing annually 
millions of dollars in new buildings and 
modern equipment, and while it can be 
said that a part of this vast outlay is 
for the purpose of facilitating the 
banking business, it is just as true that 
the larger part is expended for the 
purpose of creating a favorable im- 
pression on the public mind. Why do 
we import costly marbles and fine 
woods for these structures ? Surely 
this is not to facilitate or make easier 
the banking business. But even in 
our great effort to create this favor- 
able impression on the observing pub- 
lic, we too frequently overlook the 
quality of stationery displayed on our 
elegant counters, and the harmonious 
effect is marred. 

The business man is quick to notice 
that which is cheap and not in keep- 
ing with the surroundings. He knows 
'when his pen plows and the ink 
spreads through a spongy wood pulp 
paper that the bank has not kept up 
to its standard. Even the very ordi- 
nary business man who goes into an 
elegantly furnished banking room is 
disappointed when on opening an ac- 
count he is given a cheap paper-bound 
check and pass-book, for he reasonably 
expected something better. Give this 
same man a leather pass-book well 
made and well printed on good paper, 
and with it a book of lithographed 
checks, and the favorable impression 
which he gathers from his commodious 
and attractive surroundings is mate- 
rially augmented. Let the same man 
buy a bank draft, and if it has a no- 
ticeably cheap appearance, it does not 
represent full value to him. He may 
even feel that by using a draft of this 
nature the bank is unnecessarily put- 
ting him at a disadvantage, particular- 
ly if he contemplates travelling. 
Whether he presents it for payment 
at a hotel or bank, he may well have 
a suspicion that owing to its cheap 
appearance its genuineness may be 
questioned. Instead, give him a draft 
that is artistically designed and per- 



fectly lithographed on some high-grade 
safety paper, and its appearance con- 
vinces him beyond doubt that he will 
have no difficulty in negotiating it. 



STATIONERY INDICATES THE 
CHARACTER OF A BANK 



/^\UR banks have been so persistent in 
advocating the use of the check 
that we find nearly every housewife 
using checks in payment of her house- 
hold expenses. The use of the check 
is no longer confined to commercial 
transactions of large amounts, for it is 
a common thing to receive checks 
written for one dollar or less. To 
curb the practice of using numerous 
small checks would entail labor which 
no bank could afford to undertake; and 
it is safe to expect that the number 
of checks will increase rather than de- 
crease as time goes on. Millions of 
these checks flow through the avenues 
of trade each day, and notwithstand- 
ing there are countless numbers of 
them, each carries with it a certain sig- 
nificance, for it creates impressions. 
For this reason there are many men 
who will not hesitate to form an esti- 
mate of the character of the bank on 
which a check is drawii by the general 
appearance of the check. Every per- 
son who himself demands only the 
best will appreciate the appearance of 
a check if it is a work of art, and 
will think more highly of the bank on 
which it is drawn. The same person 
knows well enough that a poorly print- 
ed check, on cheap paper, is an indi- 
cation of some indifference on the 
part of the bank, or that it cannot 
afford something better. 

All that has been said regarding 
the pass-book, the bank draft and the 
bank check can be emphasized in the 
case of the bank letterhead. A pro- 
gressive bank will have no apologies to 
make in this regard, for it will use 
only a letterhead which is a specimen 
of the master printer’s art. Neverthe- 
less we have a class of bankers who 
are inexcusably careless in this regard, 
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and who have failed to recognize the 
vital importance of using stationery 
which reflects credit upon the banking 
fraternity. Reading matter may be 
ever so convincing when considered 
separately, but w T hen displayed on a 
cheap-appearing letterhead its effec- 
tiveness is materially curtailed. On 
the other hand, if it is in keeping with 
the high standing of the banking busi- 
ness, a favorable impression on the 
recipient is made at once. Of all sta- 
tionery used in the banking business 
the letterhead should have a predomi- 
nating and characteristic individuality. 

The basis of all good printing is the 
paper. Plates may be perfect, the 
matter to be printed excellent, and the 
arrangement and press work of a high 
grade, but these qualifications without 
a suitable paper will produce an infe- 
rior j ob. The American market af- 
fords a wide variety in bonds, ledgers, 
safeties and flat papers, and owing to 
this variety it is not an easy task to 
select the paper which is best suited 
to the job in hand. The suitability of 
paper must be considered from a num- 
ber of angles, chief of which are its 
strength, durability, flexibility, erasive 
qualities, texture, and last, but not 
least, the fastness of its colors. 

For bank letterheads and form let- 
ters nothing is more suitable than a 
high-grade medium weight bond, such 
as some of our reputable mills are 
manufacturing to-day. For bank drafts 
a standard safety paper or light bond 
of the highest grade obtainable is sure 
to give satisfaction, while a light bond 
of medium grade is suitable for ordi- 
nary bank checks; and for deposit 
tickets a flat paper will give good ser- 
vice. For ledger sheets and statements 
where there is considerable wear, a 
good durable ledger paper of medium 
weight will be found adequate, while 
for advertising purposes the paper se- 
lected should carry a distinctive tint. 

Any banker who is unfamiliar with 
paper and who does not have the ut- 
most confidence in the judgment of the 
printer, can profit by consulting the 
nearest State or county office and the 
leading corporations, and ascertain 



from them which paper has proven the 
most satisfactory, and this information, 
together wth such as can be gathered 
from other sources, will be very help- 
ful and profitable. Or if this is not 
practicable, a mistake will be seldom 
made if the banker buys paper of 
standard brands. If the bank employs 
a master printer, the selection of paper 
for different jobs should be left to his 
discretion, for his long years of ex- 
perience qualify him to select that 
which best suits each job. He will not 
be induced to select a paper simply 
because the paper dealers have noth- 
ing better on hand, but will demand 
that such as he wants be secured. As 
a master in the printing business he 
know's that the effectiveness of the 
printing depends largely on the paper 
which he selects, and that his reputa- 
tion may be jeopardized if he fails to 
discharge his full duty toward the 
bank. 

Many of the difficulties which neces- 
sarily confront the banker who acts 
as the bank's purchasing agent are 
eliminated if he has the cooperation of 
a master printer. It may in the be- 
ginning appear to cost more to employ 
a man of large experience in the print- 
ing business, but the fact is that, all 
things considered, it costs considerably 
less. As a rule, those known as “aver- 
age price" master printers aim to make 
a net profit of from tw r enty to twenty- 
five per cent, over cost of materials, 
labor and a reasonable allowance for 
up-keep of the printing plant. While 
to some bankers this may appear ex- 
orbitant, it is after all, service consid- 
ered, far more reasonable than paying 
a ten per cent, net profit to inexperi- 
enced “cut-rate" printers. 



METHODS OF REDUCING THE 
COST OF PRINTING 



r I TIE best way to reduce the cost of 
A any piece or number of pieces of 
printed matter is to increase the size 
of the order, which materially reduces 
the actual cost of production to the 
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printer, who will generally give the 
banker the benefit. The price may 
also be reduced by allowing the printer 
or lithographer ample time for com- 
pleting your work. This allows him to 
run your job in with other work, thereby 
decreasing the cost of production, by 
which the banker will profit equally 
with the printer. This is particularly 
true with regard to a large job of 
lithographing, as with letterheads, 
bank checks, etc. Still another way to 
reduce prices and at the same time 
keep up the standard is to allow the 
master printer to select such materials 
as are in his judgment best suited to 
your needs. 

There are many other ways of re- 
ducing the cost of stationery, but one 
which should be mentioned above all 
others is that of economy in its use. 
Demand that stenographers be careful 
in the use of letterheads, and exchange 
tellers in the use of bank drafts. Em- 
ployees should be cautioned against 
using printed stationery for scratch 
paper. This practice is almost univer- 
sal throughout our banks, and is an 
evil of enormous proportions. Small 
printed slips which are used indiscrim- 



inately may not be expensive, still the 
same paper without the printing would 
cost considerably less, while a cheaper 
paper would answer the purpose of 
scratch paper fully as well. 

STANDARDIZE 

OTANDARDIZING is one of the 
^ great ideas in modern business. It 
is practised in almost every line of 
commercial activity, and has been 
found one of the principal avenues 
leading to success. Likewise, stand- 
ardizing in the matter of bank sta- 
tionery will be found profitable from 
the standpoint of economy, as well as 
facility in its use. 

And finally, when considering your 
next job of printing, after enlisting 
the expert cooperation of a master 
printer, let there be a mutual effort to 
produce such stationery as will in the 
hands of a critical and discerning busi- 
ness public reflect credit on your in- 
stitution, and build for you a greater 
prestige. 



Cards for Savings Banks 



By SAMUEL L. HOOVEN 



M Y personal experience with both 
the bound book and card ledg- 
er for use in the savings de- 
partment of a bank has been such as 
to allow comparison of the merits of 
both. The card ledger stands out as 
being the one, in ray mind, most adapt- 
ed for accounts of this character. I 
will, therefore, endeavor to explain, in 
as few words as possible, the system 
as I know it. 

When an account is opened with a 
savings institution, it is customary that 



a signature card be filled out by the 
new depositor, giving the data as re- 
quired by the institution for the pur- 
pose of identification when withdraw- 
ing funds from the account. This 
signature card is given a number and 
this same number appears on the de- 
positor's pass-book when the initial de- 
posit is made. The ledger account is 
also given the same nurftber as appears 
on both card and book, all three num- 
bers being the same. 

A duplicate draft, however, is taken 
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from the signature card and filed in 
alphabetical order, according to name, 
this to be used should a depositor lose 
the pass-book. By referring to the 
name you can ascertain the account 
number. The numbered card bearing 
the original signature is filed, accord- 
ing to number, for ready reference by 




the paying teller when funds are with- 
drawn. 

All the deposit tickets received dur- 
ing the day are passed to the book- 
keepers the following morning ready 
for posting. The card upon which the 
depositor’s account is kept is conven- 
iently ruled in such manner as to show 
the present balance at all times stand- 
ing to the credit of the depositor. (See 
form above.) 

Each card ledger drawer contains 
one thousand active accounts arranged 
in exact numerical order, being sub- 
divided by guides every ten cards. The 
guide card is of a different color and 

■>ds up above the ledger card suf- 



ficiently to show the subdivisions, 
which are numbered ten, twenty, thirty, 
etc., up to ninety. There is also a 
division card for each hundred, this 
card being of a still different color. 
The tabs of the division or guide cards 
are celluloided in order that they may 
not wear out from handling. 

As you will note from the form, 
each ledger card has the terminal fig- 
ure of the account number on a small 
tab which is slightly raised above the 
top of the card. For instance, the tab 
on card No. 15,568 would have a small 
3 thereon and would be filed between 
a sixty and seventy division card which 
would be found after the hundred 
guide marked 15,500. This allows 
ready, and I must say almost instant, 
reference to the card indicated. 

The deposit tickets and withdrawal 
tickets or receipts are assorted in ex- 
act numerical arrangement, each ledg- 
er’s transaction being fastened togeth- 
er in a secure manner. After all the 
tickets are sorted and subdivided, ac- 
cording to each ledger drawer, the 
bookkeeper is then ready to post. 

Starting with the first ticket the 
bookkeeper refers to that card, re- 
moves it, makes the credit posting, 
clianges the last balance by adding 
thereto and drops the card behind the 
follow-up block in the rear of the 
ledger drawer. All credit postings are 
made in the same order. 

The withdrawal tickets are then 
posted, deducting the various amounts 
from the previous balance, the new 
balance being extended on the proper 
line. This card is likewise dropped 
behind the follow-up block in the same 
manner as the credit postings and be- 
hind the cards upon which credit post- 
ings have been made. Where an ac- 
count has two transactions, both debit 
and credit, the card is withdrawn from 
its place in the rear of the drawer, the 
entry made and the card returned to 
the same location. 

The bookkeepers post each succes- 
sive drawer until all postings have 
been made; they are then ready for 
the proof of their work. This is done 
as follows: The deposit tickets re- 
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ferring to each ledger are run up on 
tfcc adding machine, as are likewise the 
withdrawal tickets. The total of each 
ledger's transactions should represent 
the total of the previous day's receipts 
and disbursements. The bookkepeers 
then remove the cards that have been 
active, run up the credit entries on 
the adding machine and this total 
should agree with the total of the de- 
posit tickets for that ledger. If they 
agree, the bookkeeper is assured that 
the entries have been accurately made. 
If there should be a difference, by 
checking back the postings it is an 
easy matter to locate and correct. 

This, however, does not prove that 
the balance has been properly extend- 
ed. An error in this respect is caught 
only when the ledger is run off for 
settlement at a stated period of the 
month. After the debits and credits 
have been proven with the totals of the 
deposit tickets and the withdrawal 
tickets of each ledger, as above ex- 
plained, we are certain that the proper 
entries hare been made. The ledger 
cards are then ready to be hied back 
in their proper places in the drawer 
only to be referred to again when a 
transaction occurs. 



ADVANTAGES OF THE CARD 
LEDGER 

'T'HE advantages of the card ledger 
A over the bound book are many. 
The account can be referred to almost 
instantly, whereas with the bound book 
it requires considerable leafing. Only 
the card is handled upon which a 
transaction occurs, whereas with a 
bound ledger it is necessary to page 
until the account is found. 

The proof of posting with a card 
ledger is more easily accomplished than 
with most any form of book ledger 
now devised. The only cause for dis- 
approval I have ever heard regarding 
the card ledger is that there is danger 
of a card being lost. In the five years 
the writer has been using this system 



there has not been more than a half 
dozen cases when the card could not 
be found when referred to and, in 
each instance, the card had been filed 
in the drawer either to the right or left 
of its proper station. I can, there- 
fore, see no logic in this argument as 
it takes but a short while to locate it. 
Closed account cards may be removed 
and the ledger kept in compact form, 
only active accounts being carried. The 
closed cards are removed while the 
trial balance is being taken and are 
filed in a transfer drawer used for this 
purpose. 

However, as a precaution no cards 
are permitted to be removed from the 
desk and signs along the thirty-five 
ledger drawers in operation read: 
“Cards must not be removed from this 
desk.” It is, therefore, a serious mat- 
ter as the bookkeepers see it and tends 
to make them very careful in this re- 
spect. In fact, they are with their 
cards as a teller is with his cash. 

In order to determine whether or 
not the ledger is in proper control, a 
summary book must be kept. In this 
book is an account with each card 
ledger from one to thirty-five, and 
the total credits and total debits are 
posted to their respective accounts at 
the end of each day, the total debit 
and credit amounts being posted to a 
general summary account, which is 
kept in the back pages of the same 
book. The balances of all the card 
ledgers (which, of course, would be 
credit balances) added together should 
equal the balance of the general sum- 
mary account. 

In summing up the advantage and 
convenience of the card ledger, I might 
refer to the simplicity of method, ease 
of access, instant reference, elimination 
of closed accounts and the adding of 
new ones, accurate proof of posting 
and the general ease with which the 
accounts may be bandied. They are 
all talking points in favor of the card 
ledger for savings institutions. The 
writer does not hesitate to express the 
opinion that the card ledger will, in 
time, supplant the bound book in most 
lines of commercial business. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



I Will Have My Bond ! 

A CASE holding out a warning to 
all banks having dealings with 
persons acting in a representa- 
tive capacity appears in this number, 
under the title Thayer vs. Erie County 
Savings Bank. Tersely stated the facts 
were: A woman was appointed to act 

as committee of the person and estate 
of an incompetent, the appointment be- 
coming effective upon filing a bond. 
This she failed to do until two and a 
half years afterward. 

Whether the court was lax in issu- 
ing a conditional appointment upon the 
strength of which innocent parties 
would act in good conscience is a de- 
batable question. It would seem at 
least to be against public policy. How- 
ever, this paper was issued, and on the 
strength thereof and without knowl- 
edge of the failure of the bond, the 
bank paid over the money. Part of 
the fund was placed in an attorney's 
hands as security for obtaining the 
bond, and part expended in the inter- 
est of the inepmpetent. The two thou- 
sand dollars in the attorney's hands 
was wasted and the ward never re- 
ceived the benefit. The bank was sued 
and held liable for all that part shown 
to have been wrongfully used. 

The legal points involved will be 
found in the case and are well worth 
reading; the practical suggestion is: 
Never make such payments without as- 
certaining that the bond has been filed 
and accepted by the Court and that the 
appointment is still in force. Certifi- 
cate that the bond has been given and 
approved usually appears in the 
papers; and certificate of present au- 
thority to act can easily be secured by 
the representative, by applying to the 

32 



proper authority. The bank, in this 
case, failed to notice the incomplete- 
ness of the papers presented, but dealt 
in good faith with a presumably re- 
sponsible attorney; yet nevertheless 
was brought into court to show its au- 
thority for making payment to one un- 
authorized to act in a case where the 
essential element — the bond — was lack- 
ing. 



Misuse of Power to Endorse 



ANE of the dangers incident to both 
banking and business is misuse of 
the power to endorse. A firm receiving 
a large number of checks daily cannot 
burden the executive officials with the 
physical task of endorsing the items, 
and the power must be delegated. • The 
power is usually restricted to endors- 
ing for deposit only and does not cover 
the cashing of checks, but nevertheless 
it is a dangerous privilege to possess, 
for in the hands of a dishonest em- 
ployee it easily becomes an avenue to 
fraud. 

The bank becomes a victim when, 
after dealing with the employee until 
friendly relations are established, the 
teller is caught off his guard and 
cashes a check or series of checks at 
variance with the employee's powers; 
for power to endorse for deposit is 
not power to endorse for the sake of 
cashing. 

One Harriet Cohen had such power 
and misused it in inducing two mer- 
chants to cash checks for her on ap- 
parently authorized endorsements of 
the firm's checks. These items were 
deposited in the Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, by the defrauded mer- 
chants, and the bank was sued for the 
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amount. The endorsements being for- 
geries. in that they were not made 
according to authorization, or for the 
authorized purpose, conveyed no title 
to the first endorsee; and his title be- 
ing bad, the bank could get no title; 
and its endorsement being a warranty 
of the genuineness of all prior endorse- 
ments, resulted in a verdict against 
the bank. It, of course, has a right 
of action against its depositor on his 
endorsement. 

Individuals should never cash firm 
paper under any condition for an em- 
ployee, and banks only when satisfied 
that such power exists and is rightfully 
used. fSee Standard Steam Company 
vs. Corn Exchange Bank in this num- 
ber.) 



Ambiguous Terms in a Prom- 
issory Note 

WHEN E. C. Litchfield promised 
" to pay Nellie A. Holbrook five 
thousand dollars “without interest, 
same to be paid as near as possible 
to meet her requirements, but I do not 
bind myself to any specified time that 
same shall be paid/’ he evidently knew 
what he intended to do, and so did 
she; but she died after only $150 had 
been paid “to meet her requirements/ * 
and the court was asked to determine 
what the note meant. 

In form the note had the following 
characteristics necessary to a negoti- 
able instrument: (a) It was in writing 
and signed by the maker; (b) it con- 
tained an unconditional promise to pay 
a sum Certain in money and to a spec- 
ified party, but lacked the third and 
fourth essentials, in that it was not 
payable on demand, or at a fixed or de- 
terminable future time, and was not 
payable to order or to bearer. Sec. 
20, N. Y. Neg. Inst. Law.) 

But an instrument may be a bind- 
ing obligation although not negotiable. 
The maker promised absolutely to pay 
the amount “as near as possible to 
meet her requirements,” and the court 
had to decide what “requirements” 



meant, and ruled that in the primary 
and usual meaning “to require” is to 
demand; to ask; to call for; and “re- 
quirement” is the act of demanding 
requisition. A New' Hampshire court 
ruled that a bequest of money to be 
paid as the legatee should “require 
it,” meant as she demanded it, and 
not as she needed it. 

“It is quite possible,” says the 
court, “that the parties contemplated 
that only part payments would be 
called for from time to time, though 
this is not expressed in the writing; 
but even if so expressed, the instru- 
ment would remain an undertaking to 
pay on demand, and the whole sum 
would become due and payable within 
a reasonable time.” The court refuses 
to consider that her “requirements” 
were the same as her “necessities, 
even though the maker intended to 
pay as the latter were manifest. 
(Ryan vs. Litchfield, Supreme Court 
of Iowa, Dec. 13, 1913. 144 N. W. 
Rep. 813.) 



Leading Case of the 
Month 



Conditional Appointments 

New York 



Committee of the Person and Estate of 
an Incompetent — Surety Bond — Mis- 
application of Funds 

New York Supreme Court, Appellate Di- 
vision, Fourth Department, January 
14 , 1914 . 



THAYER V. ERIE CO. SAVINGS BANK. 



Payment made to one acting as com- 
mittee of the person and estate of an in- 
competent, on judicial order requiring bond 
to be filed before appointment becomes 
effective, is unauthorized, if the bond has 
not been filed; and a bank making such 
payment is not protected unless it can 
show that the funds so paid were expended 
in the interest of the w r ard. 
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ACTION by Wallace Thayer as com- 
** raittee of the person and property 
of William Glynn, an incompetent per- 
son, against the Erie County Savings 
Bank. From a judgment (81 Misc. 
Rep. N. Y. 493) dismissing the com- 
plaint, plaintiff appeals. Reversed, 
and judgment directed for plaintiff as 
stated. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 



TJRIEFLY stated, the facts in this 
case were as follows: On July 



26, 1904, William Glynn was adjudged 
incompetent. Sarah M. Faller, his 
daughter, was appointed committee of 
his estate and person, “upon executing 
and filing bond for $8,500, to be ap- 
proved by the court.* * 

After the making of this order and 
on the same day, Mrs. Faller, through 
her attorney, withdrew from the bank 
the whole of Glvnn*s deposit, $3,126.67. 
Mrs. Faller had not then qualified as 
committee by giving the required bond, 
nor did she do so until January 22, 
1907. The present action was brought 
by plaintiff, the successor of Mrs. Fal- 
ler as committee, to recover of defend- 
ant the amount pn the ground that the 
payment thereof to Mrs. Faller was 
unauthorized and of no effect as 
against Glynn's estate. 

It appears that Mrs. Faller used and 
applied $1,126.67 of the $3,126.67 she 
drew from defendant bank to the use 
and for the benefit of the incompetent. 
She was induced by one Fennelly, who 
had acted as her attorney in the pro- 
ceeding, to sign her name as committee 
to the check and to draw the fund 
therefrom; that Fennelly “forced the 
said Sarah M. Faller to deliver to him 
the sum of $2,000.00 to be held by him 
in trust as pretended security for a 
bond which he was to procure for her. 
Thereupon Fennelly misappropriated 
the sum of $2,000.00 and has never 
accounted for any part of it.'* 

Apparently Fennelly himself pre- 
sented the check and drew the money 
and handed over to Mrs. Faller only 
$1,126.67 thereof, retaining the 



$2,000.00 in his possession. The ref- 
eree also held and reported in sub-’ 
stance that Mrs. Faller had not become 
committee until she qualified by giving 
her official bond, in January, 1907, and 
that she was not chargeable, as com- 
mittee, with the $2,000.00 received and 
misappropriated by said Fennelly, but 
was chargeable with the sum of $1,- 
126.67 which she applied to the use 
of the incompetent. 

The condition of the bond given by 
Mrs. Faller as committee on January 
22, 1907, is as follows: 

“If the said Sarah M. Faller shall 
and do in all things faithfully dis- 
charge the trust reposed in her as the 
committee * * * and shall in all re- 
spects render a just and true account 
of all moneys and other properties re- 
ceived by her and of the application 
thereof * * * whenever she is required 
so to do by a court of competent juris- 
diction, then the preceding obligation 
to be void, otherwise to remain in full 
force aud virtue.'' 

Her sureties upon this bond are 
solvent and able to pay the whole 
amount sued for here, but no action has 
been brought by plaintiff against 
her or her sureties. 

It is admitted that defendant paid 
the money in reliance upon the order 
appointing her committee and upon her 
check or order upon the bank signed 
by her as such committee. 



OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 



TPOOTE, J.: Payment by defendant 

**■ of the money it held on deposit for 
William Glynn to Mrs. Faller was 
wrongful and of no effect as against 
Glynn or his estate. Although an order 
of the County Court had been made 
for her appointment as committee, she 
had not qualified by giving the required 
bond, and her appointment was incom- 
plete. She had no authority to take 
the custody of any funds or property 
of the estate. 
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A committee of the property cannot enter 
upon the execution of his duties until se- 
curity is given as prescribed by the court. 
Code of Civ. Pro. §9337. 

Her act in withdrawing the deposit 
although in form as committee, was, in 
legal effect, the act of a stranger, and 
did not bind the estate. * * * Plaintiff 
is therefore entitled to recover the de- 
posit exactly as if it still remained 
with defendant, unless defendant has 
met the case made by plaintiff by show- 
ing that Glynn's estate has received the 
fund or that Mrs. Faller has since be- 
come chargeable with it as committee, 
for, if she has, then the estate must 
be held to have received it. 

As to $1,126.(57 of the fund, which 
she applied to the use of the incom- 
petent and accounted for as committee, 
it must be held that Glynn's estate has 
actually received it, and that part of 
the fund cannot he again recovered. As 
to the remaining $2,000 which she per- 
mitted her attorney to take into his 
possession on the day it was with- 
drawn from the bank, we cannot say 
on this record either that Glynn's es- 
tate has received it or that Mrs. Faller 
is chargeable as committee with having 
received it, as the only proof as to its 
subseqnent disposition defendant has 
given is hv the concession in the record: 

That said attorney misappropriated 
said sum of $2,000 and has never account- 
ed for any part of it. 

That the estate may hold her liable 
as an individual, or her attorney, is 
not alone sufficient to charge her as 
committee, and thus subject the sureties 
on her official bond to liability. She 
did not become such committee actually 
and legally until she qualified by giv- 
ing her bond, which was some two and 
one-lialf years after she obtained pos- 
session of the money and passed it to 
her attorney. It does not appear that 
she had possession or control 
of this $2,000 • at the time 

she actually became committee or 
at any time since, or that she could 
have recovered the same from her at- 
torney at any time either before or 
-since she qualified. 

Is she accountable as committee, in 



case she is liable as an individual? I 



think not, unless: First, she has, in re- 
spect this $2,000, violated the condition 
of her bond by failing to “faithfully 
discharge the trust reposed in her as 
committee" * * * or to “render a just 
and true account of all moneys and 
other property received by her * * * 
whenever required so to do by a court 
of competent jurisdiction"; or, second, 
her bond when executed relates back to 
the date of the order for her appoint- 
ment and thus becomes effective from 
that date to validate her acts in taking 
possession of this fund. 

It does not appear, and it is not 
claimed by defendant, that she has 
failed to obey the orders of the County 
Court or any other court in reference 
to the trust, or to fully and correctly 
account, nor is there any basis for as- 
serting that she has not “faithfully dis- 
charged the trust reposed in her." The 
burden of establishing her liability for 
such a cause is with defendant, and 
defendant failed to show that Mrs. 
Faller had any means of her own out 
of which she could have made good the 
loss of the $2,000 converted by her at- 
torney, or that by due diligence she 
could have recovered the money from 
him. 

I am aware of no statute or legal 
principle by which the bond can be 
given retroactive effect so as to cover 
prior dealings of the committee with 
the trust estate. The condition of the 
bond appears to apply only to the fu- 
ture. It certainly does not purport to 
apply to past transactions. It would, 
of course, apply to such part of the 
trust estate as the committee actually 
had in hand at the time it was given, 
but not to such as had been lost beyond 
recovery by her previous unauthorized 
and unofficial dealings therewith. As to 
the latter, her sureties had a right to 
assume that she had not violated the 
order appointing her and the statute, 
by acting or attempting to act as com- 
mittee before qualifying as such, and 
that they were not assuming liability 
for funds of the trust estate already 
lost by her unlawful intermeddling. 

The liability of sureties is strietissimi 
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juris and cannot be extended by con- 
struction. People vs. Pennoek, 60 N. 
Y. 421. The attempt was in that case 
to hold the sureties upon the official 
bond of a supervisor liable for funds 
of the town which came to the hands 
of the supervisor, but of which he was 
not by law the proper custodian at the 
time he received them, and it was said 
in course of the opinion denying such 
liability : 

When he (the surety) undertook that 
his principal should account for and pay 
over all moneys that should come to his 
hands as supervisor, the intendment is that 
such moneys as should, pursuant to law, 
be received by him in his official capacity 
and in virtue of his office, were referred to, 
and not such as he might receive by color 
of office or because he was supervisor but 
without right. * * * The principal of 

the appellant (the surety) was an intruder 
in respect to the moneys * * * and acted 
in taking them into his hands, officiously and 
not officially. 

These observations should apply here 
to the officious intermeddling of Mrs. 
Faller with the trust estate at a time 
when the law forbade her so to do. The 
statute which she thus violated must, as 
to the sureties, be read with the bond 
and their liability limited thereby, as 
in that case. 

In our case, we think the obligation 
which the surety assumed was as to the 
conduct of the committee in reference 
to the trust estate after she became 
such committee, and had no reference 
to her prior transactions with the es- 
tate as an individual or before she 
could legally act as committee. 

Moreover, it is the general rule that 
an official bond takes effect from the 
time of its delivery. 

Our conclusion is that defendant has 
not shown facts sufficient to relieve it- 
self from liability to the incompetent's 
estate for the $2,000 of the fund which 
that estate has not received and which 
it does not appear it can recover from 
the sureties on Mrs. Faller's bond. * * * 

We think the judgment appealed 
from should be reversed, and judgment 
directed upon the findings already 
made in favor of the plaintiff against 
the defendant for $2,000 with $807 in- 

tt st to and including April 26, 1913, 



and at the rate of six per cent, per 
annum from and after that date, with 
cost of the action to the plaintiff, in- 
cluding the costs of this appeal. All 
concur. 

145 N. Y. Supp. 808. 



© 

Forgery 

New York 

Forged Endorsements, Collections, 
Warrant if of Prior Endorsements — 
Authority to Endorse 

New York Supreme Court, Appellate Term, 
First Department, March 5, 1914. 

STANDARD STEAM SPECIALTY CO. VS. CORN 
EXCHANGE BANK. 

Where an endorsement is forged, or made 
without authority, no right to give a dis- 
charge for the instrument or to enforce 
payment can be acquired through such en- 
dorsement, unless the party sought to be 
held is precluded from setting up the 
forgery or lack of authority. 

A bank collecting such checks is liable to 
make good the amount, as its endorsement 
is a warranty of the genuineness of prior 
indorsements. 

© 



A CTION by the Standard Steam 
Specialty Co. against the Corn 
Exchange Bank. From a judgment for 
defendant, plaintiff appeals. Reversed 
and judgment directed for plaintiff. 



© 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

'T'lIIS action is brought to recover 
the amount of eleven checks aggre- 
gating $329.79, drawn to plaintiff's 
order bv various customers, the indorse- 
ment of plaintiff's name on each of 
which is alleged to have been forged. 
These checks were, after such indorse- 
ment, deposited with the defendant 
bank and collected by it for its de- 
positors. 

The answer denies that the indorse- 
ment were forgeries, and alleges that 
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plaintiff's employee who indorsed said 
cheeks in plaintiff's name was author- 
wed so to do, and that defendant acted 
in good faith and in due course of busi- 
ness. 

Plaintiff owned the checks in ques- 
tion. Its only officers were Norman C. 
Brizse, president, and Percy H. Pinder, 
secretary and treasurer. It employed 
as a stenographer one Harriet Cohen, 
who was accustomed to make its de- 
posits in the Greenwich Bank, and who 
was authorized to indorse its checks 
with a rubber stamp as follows: “Pay 
to the order of the Greenwich Bank. 
The Standard Steam Specialty Com- 
pany" — and to affix at the end of the 
stamp indorsement, in her handwrit- 
ing, the words “Percy H. Pinder, 
Treasurer.” Harriet Cohen was not 
verbally or in writing instructed or au- 
thorized by the officers of the Standard 
Steam Specialty Company to indorse 
checks, except in the manner above set 
forth. Harriet Cohen either took the 
eleven checks in question from the 
mail, or they were delivered to her 
for indorsement for deposit in the 
Greenwich Bank, and instead of in- 
dorsing the checks in question, as she 
w'as alone authorized to do, she in- 
dorsed them with the blank indorsement, 
wholly in her handwriting, “Stand- 
ard Steam Specialty Company, Percy 
H. Pinder, Treasurer.” “Harriet Co- 
hen,” or “H. Cohen.” She then de- 
livered the eleven checks, nine to one 
reputable business man and two to an- 
other reputable business man, who in 
good faith paid her the full amount 
thereof in cash, without knowledge of 
any wrongdoing. 

© 

OPINION OF THE COURT 

fUY, J.: Where a bank has col- 

lected a check upon which the 
payee's indorsement “is forged or made 
without authority of the person whose 
signature it purports to be” (Negoti- 
able Instrument Law, §42), it cannot 
retain the money, since it had no title 
to the instrument upon which the 



money was paid, “unless the party 
against whom it is sought to enforce 
such right is precluded from setting 
up the forgery or want of authority.” 
Its indorsement is a warranty of the 
genuineness of prior indorsements, and, 
upon the discovery that any indorse- 
ment is a forgery, it becomes immedi- 
ately liable to make good the amount 
it has received. Seaboard Nat. Bank 
vs. Bank of America, 198 N. Y. 26; 
Oriental Bank vs. Gallo, 112 App. Div. 
360, affirmed 188 N. Y. 610; Stein vs. 
Empire Trust Company, 148 App. Div. 
850. 

Authority to an agent to indorse 
checks in a specifically restricted man- 
ner, in order that they may be de- 
posited to the account of the princi- 
pal. does not confer upon the agent 
authority to indorse in any other man- 
ner or for any other purpose. 

In Schmidt vs. Garfield Nat. Bank, 
64 Hun. 298, affirmed without opinion 
in 138 N. Y. 681, upon a state of 
facts practically identical with the 
case at bar, the learned court said: 

Lingard had authority to use the stamp 
and to sign the plaintiffs name under the 
stamping upon the checks and drafts, adding 
his own initials thereto, and thereupon to 
cause the checks and drafts bearing such 
restricted endorsement to be deposited in 
the Chemical National Bank, to the credit 
of the plaintiff. But such authority gave 
Lingard no right to indorse the plaintiffs 
name, except in connection with a restricted 
indorsement made by stamping the checks 
and drafts with the stamp provided for that 
purpose by the plaintiff. * * * Assum- 

ing that he had authority to use the stamp 
and sign the plaintiff’s name in connec- 
tion with the use thereof, and then cause 
the checks and drafts to be deposited to the 
plaintiff’s account in the Chemical Bank, 
his action in endorsing the checks with the 
plaintiff’s name without using the stamp, 
and depositing such checks and drafts to 
his own account in the Garfield National 
Bank, was absolutely without any authority 
or justification whatever. There was, there- 
fore, not only no testimony which would 
justify the court in holding that Lingard 
had authority to indorse the checks and 
drafts in the manner in which he did, but 
there was no conflict in the testimony which 
required the court to submit, or would 
have justified it in submitting, the ques- 
tion to the jury, as to whether Lingard had 
authority to indorse the checks in the man- 
ner in which he did. 
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The ease of Salen vs. Bank 
of State of New York, 110 App. 
Div. 086, relied upon .by re- 
spondent as authority for the 
proposition that plaintiff is precluded 
herein from denying the authority of 
its agent, Harriet Cohen, is not on 
all fours with the case at bar. In 
the case cited the agent had general 
authority to indorse checks for the pur- 
pose of depositing them to the credit 
of his principal; but the exact method 
of indorsement was not prescribed and 
restricted as in the case at bar. 

In this case the sole authority re- 
posed in Harriet Cohen, as to indorse- 
ment, was to perform the physical act 
of affixing the stamp indorsement on 
the back of checks, “Pay to the order 
of the Greenwich Bank. The Stand- 
ard Steam Specialty Company,” and 
adding thereto in her own handwriting 
the words “Percy H. Pinder, Treas- 
urer.” Had she performed this sole 
act she was authorized to perform in 
the restricted manner prescribed, de- 
fendant bank could not have been mis- 
led thereby. The indorsement of the 
plaintiff's name by her in any other 
form whatever was an act of forgery 
and could convey no title either to the 
persons to whom she transferred the 
checks or through them to the de- 
fendant bank. * * * 

It is also to be noted that in the 
Salen case the agent had general au- 
thority to draw checks against deposits 
which he was authorized to make and 
to use the proceeds thereof, thus indi- 
cating that there was no intent to limit 
his authority to the performing of a 
mere carefully restricted physical act. 

No act of the plaintiff herein would 
work as an estoppel under section 42 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 

The fact that a check of a corpora- 
tion is indorsed by an officer or agent 
thereof in blank, or to his own order, 
puts a bank, upon receiving such 
checks, on inquiry (Niagara Woolen 
Co. vs. Pacific Bank 141 App. Div. 
265; Ward vs. City Trust Company, 
192 N. Y. 61; Squire vs. Ordemann, 
194 N. Y. 891). 

It is urged by the respondent that 



the defendant bank is in a different po- 
sition because it did not deal directly 
with the wrongdoer. We are unable 
to see that its position is altered in any 
respect by reason of this fact. The 
indorsement being a forgery, it could 
convey no title to the transferee there- 
of, and the invalidity of the indorse- 
ments could not be cured by subse- 
quent transfers to others. Defend- 
ant’s depositor, having no title, could 
convey none to the defendant, and de- 
fandant, having no title and having 
wrongfully collected the moneys repre- 
sented by the checks, is liable for the 
amounts thus wrongfully received. 

For this reason the judgment must 
be reversed, with costs and judgment 
directed in favor of the plaintiff for 
the full amount claimed, with costs. 

146 N. Y. Supp. 181. 



Acceptance by Telegraph 

Oklahoma 

What Constitutes an Acceptance hy 

Wire — “ With Exchange” 

Supreme Court of Oklahoma, April 7, 1914. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF TULSA VS. MUSKOGEE 
PIPE LINE CO. 

A telegram containing an authorization 
to draw on drawee, on the strength of 
which a bank cashes a draft attached there- 
to, constitutes an acceptance on the part 
of the sender of the telegram. 

An agreement to accept a draft for a cer- 
tain sum is binding, even though, when 
presented, the words “with exchange” ap- 
pear thereon, no place of exchange being 
named and the draft being payable at 
drawee’s residence, w'hen it is shown that 
exchange is waived. 



ACTION by the First National Bank 
***“ of Tulsa against the Muskogee 
Pipe Line Company. Judgment for 
defendant, and plaintiff brings error. 
Reversed and remanded. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 

IS April, 1910, the Tri-State Oil Com- 
A pany drew a customer’s draft as 

follows: “Customer’s Draft. No. . 

First National Bank, Tulsa. Tulsa, 
Okl., April 19, 1910. Pay to the or- 
der of First National Bank $1,736.42, 
seventeen hundred thirty-six and 
42-100 dollars, with exchange, value 
received and charge to account of Tri- 
State Oil Company, by J. S. Staiti, 
Secretary and Treasurer. To Musko- 
gee Pipe Line Company, Muskogee, 
Okl.” Attached thereto was the fol- 
lowing telegram: “Muskogee. Okl., 

April 19, 1910. Tri-State Oil Com- 
P any, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Rechecking 
accounts. Owe you balance seventeen 
thirty-six forty-two. You arc author- 
ized to draw on us. Muskogee Pipe 
Line Company.’’ Which draft was 
paid by the First National Bank of 
Tulsa and thereafter presented to the 
Muskogee Pipe Line Company, the de- 
fendant, and payment refused. 

Thereupon the First National Bank 
commenced this action against the 
Muskogee Pipe Line Company, to re- 
cover the said sura, together with pro- 
test fees and interest. 

OPINION OF THE COURT 

J^OOFBOUR ROW, J.: The first 
proposition that arises is whether 
or not the defendant accepted the bill. 
Section 4182, Rev. Laws 1910, defines 
acceptance, and provides that it must 
be in writing and signed bv the drawee. 
Section 4183 provides that the holder 
may require acceptance to be indorsed 
on the bill. Section 4184 provides: 
“Where an acceptance is written on a 
paper other than the bill itself, it does 
not bind the acceptor except in favor 
of a person to whom it is shown and 
who, on the faith thereof, receives the 
hill for value.” 

It is clear from the testimony that 
this telegram was exhibited to the First 
National Bank and attached to the 
draft before it was honored and paid 



by the First National Bank. The man- 
ager of the Postal Telegraph Company 
of Muskogee was called as a witness, 
and produced the original telegram, 
signed by the Muskogee Pipe Line 
Company, and stated that the Musko- 
gee Pipe Line Company called a mes- 
senger boy, who brought the telegram 
to their office, and it was transmitted 
by such company, and that there was 
noted thereon, “Chg. a/c Musk. Pipe 
Line Co.;” that such note was on the 
telegram when it was received by the 
telegraph company; and that" the 
Muskogee Pipe Line Company later 
paid for the transmission of the tele- 
gram. This, we think, shows a suffi- 
cient acceptance. 

But it is contended that because the 
bill of exchange contains the two words 
with exchange,” that it does not come 
within the terms of defendant’s con- 
tract; that the sum of $1,736.42 was all 
they agreed to pay; and that they did 
not agree to pay exchange. On the 
other hand, the plaintiff contends that 
the words “with exchange” are mere 
surplusage. “Mhere no place of pay- 
ment is designated in a bill of ex- 
change, it is payable at the place stated 
in the drawee's address or at his resi- 
dence.” 7 Cye. 605. In Cox vs. Na- 
tional Bank, etc., 100 U. S. 704, it is 
said: Where a “bill” of exchange “is 
addressed to ‘Messrs. C. & C., N. Y.,’ 
as drawees, and is by them accepted 
without explanation or condition * * * 
the legal construction of the instrument 
is that it became payable when it fell 
due, at the place designated by the 
address as the place” of “acceptance.” 
See, also, Freese vs. Brownell, 85 N. 

J. Law, 285; also North Atchison Bank 
vs. Garrctson et al., 51 Fed. 168, which 
says: “A bank which has agreed to ac- 
cept a check for a certain sum cannot 
refuse payment because the check, 
when presented, concludes with the 
words ‘with exchange,’ no place of ex- 
change being named and the check be- 
ing dated and payable in the same 
town; for such words are mere sur- 
plusage, and of no effect.” It is clear 
that this draft was payable at the resi- 
dence of the drawee^ and tlie evidence 
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does not show that any exchange was 
sought to he charged or collected, and 
that the term should lie treated as sur- 
plusage. 

Plaintiff in error cites Lindley vs. 
First Nat. Bank of Waterloo, 76 Iowa, 
629. but in that case the draft was 
drawn in California against a drawee 
in Iowa, “with exchange on New 
York.'* Also State Bank, etc., vs. Citi- 
zens’ Nat. Bank, etc., 114 Mo. App. 
663. In the latter case one Warren 
lived near Fox Lake, in Wisconsin, and 
one Vandcveer lived in King City, Mo., 
and Vandcveer was in Wisconsin and 
purchased a horse of Warren for $800. 
They went to the plaintiff’s banking 
house, where Vandeveer drew draft on 
defendant in favor of Warren for $800, 
with exchange. Warren indorsed it to 
plaintiff, who on the same day mailed 
it to defendant, and then on the same 
day telegraphed to the defendant this 
inquiry: “Will you honor draft J. L. 

Vandeveer eight hundred?’’ The next 
day defendant answered. “We will 
honor draft J. L. Vandeveer eight hun- 
dred.’’ This answer was received by 
plaintiff next day, and, having after- 
wards, on the same day, ascertained 
that the horse wms shipped on cars to 
Vandeveer, plaintiff placed the sum of 
$800 to the credit of Warren on its 
books. Held, an acceptance bv a bank 
of a draft for a specified sum is not an 
acceptance of a draft for that sum with 
exchange. But in that case exchange 
was sought to be collected, so that it 
is not the ease at bar. 

The defendant next contends that 
this draft w'as accommodation paper, 
and that the defendant, being a cor- 
poration. is not bound by its contract or 
agreement to lend its credit to the Tri- 
State Oil Company, and that its act 
was ultra vires, and it is not bound 
thereby. When the plaintiff rested its 
case, the court, on motion of defendant, 
directed a verdict. * * * 

Some of the plaintiff’s witnesses, on 
cross-examination, gave testimony tend- 
ing to show that this was accommoda- 
tion paper or what the parties termed a 
“kiting’’ proposition, but, applying the 
n -w as indicated by the above-cited Ok- 



lahoma cases, the telegram attached to 
the draft show's that the defendant was 
indebted to the Tri-State Oil Company, 
and held a balance to its credit of 
$1,736.42. and, if that is true, the 
plaintiff ought to recover. In any event 
that evidence amply supports the theory 
that it was a bona fide transaction, and 
not a kiting proposition, and it was 
error for the trial court to direct a 
verdict. 

The judgment of the trial court is 
reversed, and the cause remanded for 
new trial. All the justices concur. 

139 Fac. Rep. 1 i 36. 



Notice of Dishonor 

New York. 

Care Required in Ascertaining Place to 
Which Notice of Dishonor Should 
he Sent — Reasonable Diligence 

Supreme Court, Xew York, Appellate Term, 
First Department, April 14, 1914. 

SILVER V. LOUCHEIM. 

A notice of dishonor addressed to the 
indorser at a certain place simply because 
the note had been deposited in a bank at 
that point, is of no binding force. 

© 

ikCTION by Morris Silver against 
** Jerome S. Loueheim. From a 
judgment for plaintiff, defendant ap- 
peals. Reversed and remanded. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 



T EHMAN, J.: The plaintiff has ob- 

tained a judgment in an action on 
a note, brought by him as second in- 
dorser. a grain st the first indorser. It 
appears that the note w f as made by the 
plaintiff’s brother to the plaintiff's or- 
der, and that the defendant’s indorse* 
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ment wns upon it when delivered to 
the plaintiff. The sole issues litigated 
were whether the plaintiff had given no- 
tice of dishonor to the defendant, and 
whether, if no notice of dishonor was 
given, such notice was dispensed with 
under section 183 of the Negotiable In- 
strument Law. 

It was shown by the certificate of a 
notary that notice of dishonor was 
mailed to the defendant at Stapleton, 
Staten Island. The defendant never 
lived at this address, but for four 
years had lived in Long Island and 
dene business in the borough of Man- 
hattan. The notice was apparently ad- 
dressed to Stapleton only because the 
plaintiff lived and had deposited the 
note in a bank at that address. The 
notice of dishonor must therefore be 
regarded as a nullity. The plaintiff, 
however, claims that this fact is imma- 
terial, because notice of dishonor could 
not be given after the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence, and is therefore dis- 
pensed with under section 183 of the 
Negotiable Instrument Law. 

The only diligence which the plaintiff 
claims to have exercised was to ask at- 
tendants in the Metropolitan Life 
Building for defendant’s address, and 
to write a letter to him there. The 
defendant admits that he was employed 
by the Metropolitan -Life Insurance 
Company at one time, but inasmuch as 
the plaintiff was told at the Metropoli- 
tan Life Building that defendant was 
unknown there, and did not attempt to 
sene the defendant with notice there. 
I do not think that this inquiry alone 
showed reasonable diligence. It was not 
even shown that he inquired of the 
maker for defendant’s address. It was 
his duty ‘‘at least immediately to apply 
to the other parties to the note for in- 
formation.” L T niversitv Press vs. Wil- 
liams, IS App. Div. 1 88 , and authorities 
there cited. This rule seems to me par- 
ticularly applicable to this case, where 
the defendant’s indorsement was upon 
the note before it wns delnered, and 
the maker was a brother of the plain* 
till*. 

Judgment should therefore be re- 



versed, and a new trial ordered, with 
costs to appellant to abide the event. 
All concur. 

(117 N. Y. Supp. 146.) 



Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 



Questions in Banking Law — submitted by sub- 
scribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 



PROFIT ON DEPOSITS 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you have the kindness to ad- 
vise me about what percentage of profit 
it is estimated that a country bank usually 
makes on its deposits? Of course, I under- 
stand that this varies, but what I want to 
know is about the average. 

Thanking you, in anticipation of your 
courtesy, I am 

O. E. P., Cashier. 

Answer: So far as we know, no sta- 

tistics are available on this subject. Au- 
thentic information can only be ob- 
tained by inquiry among the banks. 
There are many factors to influence the 
earnings of a bank, namely: The pre- 

vailing interest rates, the policy of the 
bank regarding investments, the amount 
of interest paid to depositors, expenses, 
etc. Thus a bank w T hich buys largely of 
commercial paper at good rates and 
holds few low income bonds will show 
large earnings. The amount on call 
with reserve agent will also be a factor. 
A bank which shares its earnings with 
the depositors in the form of interest 
will naturally have less in the net re- 
turn than one which pays no interest 
whatever. There are banks in New 
York that do not, as a broad statement, 
pay a dollar of interest to anyone, ex- 
cept a few savings banks and large es- 
tates. Obviously such a bank will have 
larger net earnings than one which pays 
interest on balances as low as two and 
three hundred dollars. According to 
the Comptroller’s Report for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, the banks in the 
New England States earned, gross, on 
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their total investments, 5.88; Eastern 
States, 5.62; Southern States, 6.99; 
Middle Western States, 6.08; Western 
States, 8.33; Pacific States, 6.82, the 
average earnings being 6.19. The per- 
centage of deposits to gross liabilities 
was fifty-three per cent, on August 9 
last. The gross earnings, therefore, 
range from 5.62 to 8.33, a difference of 
2.71 per cent. Deducted from the gross 
earnings are the fixed charges and in- 
terest paid on deposits, in varying 
amounts, depending upon the factors 
above mentioned. In order to get a re- 
liable answer, we suggest that you write 
a few of your correspondents in various 
parts of the country. 

j @ 



COLLATERAL NOTE 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I submit for your inspection two 
forms of collateral notes, one used by, let 
us say, Bank A and one used by ourselves. 

Will you kindly have your legal depart- 
ment inform me, which of the two notes is 
the better form, and state wherein the one 
is any improvement over the other. 

I have been a subscriber of your valuable 
magazine for past eleven or twelve years, 
and am confident that it has been a means 
of enlarging my banking experience. 

Thanking you in advance for this infor- 
mation, I beg to remain 

Yours truly. 

Cashier 

Answer: The note used by Bank 

A includes any debts due from partner- 
ships of which any of the parties there- 
to may be a member. This is important, 
for collateral pledged specifically for 
a certain debt cannot, in the absence of 
special agreement, be held or appropri- 
ated for another debt of the pledger or 
for the debt of any firm of which the 
individual is a member. 

A clause “and it is hereby agreed that 
such surplus (referring to the over- 
plus after sale and cancellation of the 
original debt) or any excess of collat- 
erals upon this note shall be applicable 
to any other note of claim against 

held by said bank/' has been 

held to entitle the bank to apply the 



excess of collateral to any other note 
or debt against the maker. 

Decisions are not uniform as to 
whether individual property can be ap- 
plied to firm debts, but a provision that 
collateral shall be applicable to the 
debts of any firm of which pledgor is 
a member strengthens the position of 
the bank considerably. 

In Hallowell vs. Blackstone Nat. 
Bank, 154 Mass. 859, the clause author- 
ized the bank to apply any excess of 
collateral “to any other claim or note 
against me held by such bank." The 
bank already held acceptances of the 
firm of which the maker was a member. 
The court held the excess was appli- 
cable to the firm acceptances. 

On the other hand, in several cases in 
New York, it has been held that an 
agreement that any excess of collateral 
shall be applicable to other indebted- 
ness of the maker does not contemplate 
or include the obligation of a firm of 
which the maker was a member. 

The promise in the Bank A note is 
joint and several, and while the Nego- 
tiable Instrument Law would make the 
Bank B note of like tenor when signed 
by two or more parties, it is better to 
have it plainly stated, and then there 
can arise no question. 

For the reasons above indicated, the 
preference would seem to lie with the 
note of Bank A. 



yy 



Cabbage Day and Hog Waddle 

W HAT appears to be a new form 
of entertainment is thus de- 
scribed in a recent number of the 
“Texas Bankers' Record": 

“Witnessed by the largest crowd that 
ever gathered in this city, a thousand 
hogs parading in a long line through 
the streets March 17 ushered in San 
Benito's second annual cabbage day 
and hog waddle. In every respect the 
occasion equaled the most optimistic ex- 
pectations of the local citizenship." 
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FRANKLIN ESCHER 



How to Judge the Value of 
a Municipal Bond 

By B. W. Scharff 

I X his guide to conservative invest- 
ment. Frank West Rollins, presi- 
dent of E. II. Rollins & Sons, 
writes as follows in regard to munici- 
pal bonds: “The courts of the country 
have very carefully guarded the credit 
of our municipalities, and where their 
bonds are offered bv a reputable bond 
house, wdiich has made a proper ex- 
amination, such as most of them make, 
you are very safe in their purchase.” 
In other words, the investor who deals 
with a house of high character is en- 
tirely justified in relying upon them 
to secure for him a maximum of safety 
in his investments. 

At the same time, it is very desirable 
that the investor should be familiar 
with the characteristics of municipal 
bonds in general, and with the in- 
vestment attributes of the bonds he 
purchases in particular. The most 
available source of information is the 
descriptive circular furnished by the 
bond house in making its offering. 
This circular, if issued by a reliable 
house, sets forth briefly and lucidly the 
facts necessary to form an intelligent 
judgment of the security. Unlike cor- 
poration issues, which are sometimes 
rather complex in structure, municipal 
issues may be reliably judged on the 
basis of a few simple facts. Municipal 
and corporation investments differ rad- 
ically in the nature of the security 
behind them. The security of a cor- 
poration bond is based on the value 
of the property and its current earn- 
ing power, and these are matters which 
demand considerable data. The secu- 
rity of a municipal bond, however, 



rests primarily on the taxing power, 
and the facts bearing thereon can be 
put in concise form, requiring only 
brief consideration. 

Among the features the investor 
should note in studying a municipal 
circular are the following, arranged 
as nearly as possible in order of im- 
portance ; the financial statement of the 
issuing municipality; the attorney’s 
opinion; the population and record of 
growth; the character of the industrial 
and commercial life of the city; the 
savings bank legality; the purpose of 
issue; the maturity; and finally the 
price and income return. A few com- 
ments on these features may be en- 
lightening. 

The “financial statement” is the 
most important of the data given re- 
garding the municipality, being the 
key to the financial condition, and a 
means of comparing it in this respect 
with other municipalities of approxi- 
mately the same size and character. 
The first item given in this statement 
is usually the “assessed valuation,” 
which is the valuation put upon the 
property within the municipality, and 
constitutes the basis on which taxes 
are levied. Next comes the total debt, 
in which is included all outstanding 
bonded debt which is a direct obliga- 
tion of the entire municipality; this is 
also called, sometimes, gross debt, as 
distinguished from net debt. Net debt 
is determined as follows: Subtract 

from the gross debt the sum of the 
water bonds outstanding, and the 
amount of sinking funds which have 
accumulated behind the bond issues 
of the municipality. The question is 
often asked: Why are the water debt 

and sinking funds excluded in com- 
puting net debt? The answer is as 
follows: Water bonds are regarded 
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ITT A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



as self-supporting, as municipal water- 
works usually earn more than enough 
to care for principal and interest on 
the bonds outstanding against them, 
or, at all events, may at any time be 
made to do so by an adjustment of 
water rates. The purpose of a sinking 
fund is to amortize indebtedness; such 
a fund is, therefore, regarded as an off- 
set to an equal amount of oustanding 
bonds. Where water debt is subtract- 
ed from total jlebt, the water sinking 
fund is not, of course, subtracted, as 
this is an offset to the water debt. 
Take the case of Chicago: The total 
debt, as officially reported, is $31,104,- 
000. Water debt and sinking funds 
amount to $1,601,525.87, giving a net 
indebtedness of $26,502,474.13, or ap- 
proximately 2.7 per cent, of the as- 
sessed valuation. The percentage of 
net debt to assessed valuation is taken 
as the basis of judging the size of 
municipal indebtedness. Practically 
all States have enacted laws restricting 
their municipalities, in net debt, to a 
certain percentage of their assessed 
valuation. In Illinois, for example, 
the limit is five per cent.; the city of 
Chicago is, therefore, well within its 
debt limit. 

© 



'T'llE next item in a municipal bond 
A circular is usually a description 
of the municipality. Population, of 
course, while not directly affecting the 
security of the bond, is to be taken 
into consideration as affecting the mar- 
ket for the securities. The general 

44 



character of the section in which the 
city is located, and the industries in 
the municipality, are other factors to 
be noted. It is not wise to purchase 
bonds of municipalities which are 
wholly dependent on one industry; this 
explains the widespread prejudice 
against securities of “oil towns,” or 
“mining towns”; if the mines should 
become exhausted, the population of 
such towns would suffer sudden and 
often extreme decreases; property 
w r ould shrink in value, and the stand- 
ing and credit of the municipality be 
thus impaired. It is well to ascertain 
that the municipality has shown a 
steady increase in population over a 
period of years, and that its general 
character is such as to assure the con- 
tinuance of this growth. 



VTI7TIEX purchasing municipal bonds 
* * the investor should make certain 
that the legality of the issue has been 
approved by competent attorneys. This 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. It 
is the safeguard against any flaw in 
the issuance of the bonds, and no rep- 
utable bond house will offer its clients, 
and no careful investor should consid- 
er the purchase of an issue of munici- 
pals which lias not first been approved 
by experienced counsel. Before hand- 
ing dowui their opinion, the attorneys 
examine the entire proceedings of the 
municipality relative to the issuance 
of the bonds, to determine whether or 
not every detail of the laws regard- 
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ing such matters has been carried out. 
They examine the State laws regu- 
lating the procedure prescribed for mu- 
nicipalities in selling their bonds., see- 
ing that bids were properly received, 
and that the municipal ordinance pro- 
posing the issue of the bonds was prop- 
erly adopted. Where there was a mu- 
nicipal election on the question of issu- 
ing the securities, the attorneys must 
be satisfied that this election was held 
in the manner prescribed by law. They 
also examine the proceedings of the 
municipal administrative body having 
charge of the issuance of bonds, to de- 
termine that their proceedings were 
duly and properly carried on. In 
short, they follow the course of the 
whole matter, from its inception to the 
final sale of the bonds, and satisfy 
themselves on every legal point before 
reaching a conclusion. After this ex- 
amination, they give their decision as 
to the legality of the issue; if the 
decision is unfavorable, the bond house 
refuses to accept the bonds from the 
municipality until the flaw in the pro- 
ceedings has been corrected. In fact, 
the bond house, in negotiating with the 
municipality, almost invariably stipu- 
lates that the issuance of the bonds 
must meet the unconditional approval 
of its attorneys before the bonds are 
finally purchased. Bond houses usual- 
ly keep legal opinions on file in their 
offices, and although a personal ex- 
amination of the opinion by the invest- 
or is seldom requested, they are usu- 
ally prepared to furnish copies to the 
purchaser. 



T HE circular gives also the States 
for whose savings banks the bonds 
described are a legal investment. This 
information is given for the benefit of 
hanks who are thus permitted to buy 



them, and of those investors who like 
to buy savings bank bonds. Each 
State has. of course, its own laws re- 
garding the investment of deposits in 
savings banks. The restrictions im- 
posed by these laws, as far as invest- 
ments in municipal bonds are con- 
cerned, are based on geographical loca- 
tion of the municipalities, as well as 
their population and ratio of net debt 
to assessed valuation. In general, the 
New England States are more strict 
in their laws regulating savings bank 
investment than are the other States, 
and the fact that a bond is a legal in- 
vestment for savings banks in one or 
more of the States should be noted, 
as it gives an idea of the breadth and 
character of market enjoyed by the 
bond. It should be said, of course, 
that there are a great many municipal 
securities which, although not a legal 
investment for savings banks in any of 
the former States, are of unquestioned 
security. Bonds of growing Western 
municipalities, not yet large enough to 
come within the requirements of sav- 
ings bank laws, may be mentioned 
among these. They are constantly 
growing and their credit becoming 
correspondingly stronger, and the pur- 
chaser of such securities is in an ad- 
vantageous position. 



OTRICTLY speaking, the purpose of 
^ issue has no bearing on the safety 
of a municipal bond, provided the 
bond is a direct obligation of the en- 
tire municipality; in practice, however, 
bonds issued for certain purposes have 
a sentimental preference among sonic 
bond buyers. Bonds issued by a city 
for the purpose of supplying water 
for domestic purposes, for example, 
rank very high, because the income 
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from water-works usually renders such 
issues self-supporting. School bonds 
have always been held in esteem owing 
to the high moral responsibility of any 
community to repay the moneys bor- 
rowed to provide for the education of 
its sons and daughters. Where there 
is a choice among bonds issued for va- 
rious purposes, the investor's personal 
preference should determine his final 
selection, but no practical differentia- 
tion should be made between sewer 
bonds and school bonds, if both be a 
direct municipal obligation. 

$ 

/~\F late years, bonds of serial ma- 
turitv have come to be looked on 
with great favor: that is. issues which 
mature in annual instalments instead 
of at one time One advantage of this 
method is that it reduces the debt of 
the municipality each year. Further, 
a serial issue, extending over a given 
period, is less burdensome to the mu- 
nicipality than an issue maturing in 
one block at the end of the same pe- 
riod. Hence, this procedure is clearly 
advantageous, and is daily coming into 
more common use, as the most scien- 
tific, as well as the most conservative, 
method of municipal financing. In 
California and other States laws have 
been enacted requiring all municipals 
there issued to be of serial maturity, 
and forbidding the issue of refunding 
bonds. 

When considering the price of a 
municipal bond, the investor should 

40 



remember that here, as in the case of 
all other securities, there are many 
elements to consider. By price is 
meant, not numerical price, but income 
yield, as this is the only real basis for 
comparison of prices. For example, a 
five per cent, bond selling on a 4.50 
per cent, basis and a four per cent, 
bond on a 4.50 per cent, basis are said 
to sell at the same price, though one 
may be at 105 and interest and the 
other at ninetv-five and interest. The 
investor may compare the net yield of 
the security offered him with that of 
securities of other similar municipali- 
ties. Here, also, there is danger of 
confusion, or of unfair comparisons, on 
account of the very many elements that 
enter into price. Two municipalities 
may be of about the same population, 
have about an equal debt, and be a 
legal investment for the same savings 
banks, and still the bonds of one may 
consistently sell at higher prices than 
those of the other. On investigation, 
the reason for this may be found to 
be that there is a strong home demand 
for the securities of one, and not for 
those of the other. This is only one 
instance of the great variety of fac- 
tors that must be considered in deter- 
mining the price of a municipal secu- 
rity. For this reason it is hard for 
the layman to make real comparisons, 
and unless he has sufficient informa- 
tion and experience to enable him to 
consider the situation in all its phases, 
he should accept the judgment of the 
bond house in this matter, confining 
his activities to choosing the particular 
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kind of bond that will meet his require- 
ments, and then to a choice among the 
various bonds of that kind submitted 
to him. Jt must be borne in mind that 
the price of municipal bonds, like the 
price of any other commodity, is large- 
ly determined by the law of supply 
and demand, and this means an active 
or an inactive market and a difference 
of several points in market value. 



Hotel Accommodations at 
Richmond 

'T'HE matter of hotel accommoda- 
A tions at Richmond is of great im- 
portance to bankers, in view of the con- 
vention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation to be held in that city in Oc- 
tober. There are a number of first- 
class hotels in Richmond, among them 






Investment and Miscellaneous 
Securities 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co.. Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities. 36 Wall 
St.. New York. 

Bid Asked 



Adams Express 99 102 

American Bank Note Com 36 39 

American Bank Note Pfd 60 51 % 

American Brass 135 139 

American Chicle Com 189ex 193ex 

American Chicle Pfd 97 99 

American Dist. Tel. of N. J 61 63 

American Express 106 110 

Amer. Water Works & Elec. Com. 5 6 

Amer. Water Wks. & El. Parti. Pfd. 20 21 

Amer. Water Wks. A El. 1st Pfd 71 % 72% 

Atlas Powder Co 110 115 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 14 18 

Babcock & Wilcox 97 98% 

Bordens Condensed Milk Com 112 V? 114 % 

Bordens Condensed Milk Pfd 103%exl05ex 

Bush Terminal 50 60 

Celluloid Co 131 133 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 123 128 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 100 102 

Computlng-Tabulating-Heeording . . 28 30 

Conn. Railway & Light Com 60 65 

Del.. Lack. & Western Coal 275 285 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 120 125 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd 82 85 

General Baking Co. Com 8 12 

General Baking Co. Pfd 47 51 

Hercules Powder Co. Com 124 129 

International Nickel Com 116 1 IS 

International Nickel Pfd 104% 106% 

International Silver Pfd 106 112 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 122 123 

New Jersey Zinc 550 600 

New York Railways 24 27 

Otis Elevator Com 76% 78% 

Otis Elevator Pfd 95 98 

Phelps. Dodge & Co 210 215 

Remington Typewriter Com 20 23 

Remington Typewriter 1st Pfd. ..98 100 

Remington Typewriter 2nd Pfd 88 90 

Royal Baking Powder Com 172ex 179 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 104ex 105% 

Safety Car Heating A Lighting 105 107 

Sen Sen Chiclet 87 94 

Singer Manufacturing 333 337 

Standard Coupler Com 29 33 

Union Ferry 28 32 

U. S. Express 75 80 

Virginian Railway 21 24 

Wells Fargo Express 101% 103 

Western Pacific 2% 4 




HOTEL RUBGER, RICHMOND, VA. 



being the Hotel Rueger, illustrated 
above. This is one of the newest and 
handsomest hotels, and is thoroughly 
fireproof. It overlooks Capitol Square, 
and is ideally located for the tourist and 
business man. This hotel was estab- 
lished in 1846, and is noted for its ex- 
cellent cuisine and service. It has 150 
bedrooms, 100 being fitted with private 
baths, and all rooms have outside loca- 
tions. A spacious roof-garden is one of 
the hotel’s many attractive features. 
The Hotel Rueger is thus admirably 
equipped to take care of a large num- 
ber of bankers during the convention. 
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Safe Deposit 



Origin and Development of 
the Safety Deposit 

By Milton W. Harrison 

THE SAFE DEPOSIT IDEA 

T HE secretive faculty of mankind 
is the constraint which forces 
him to hide his private owner- 
ship from the rest of the world. Pro- 
tection from thieving, first, then from 
destruction by fire and accident is 
sought by all men. 

Fundamentally, man shapes his in-' 
ventions from necessity. His lifetime 
is devoted to the conception and work- 
ing out of an idea, and when it ap- 
pears in the form of a finished prod- 
uct. his invention is useless as against 
the forces which oppose, some keener 
mind having been raised up from the 
ranks of men to develop into greater 
perfection the idea already created. 
This is evolution; it is civilization. So 
it has been with the safety deposit. It 
is certain the modern burglar, fire and 
water proof vaults did not come “out 
of chaos,” but through the steady 
tread of countless experiences, each 
one having contributed towards mak- 
ing more perfect the impregnability of 
the present day vault. 

Many primitive forms are employed 
for the safe-keeping of valuables, and 
especially by those who wish a hiding- 
place for their money. 

The New York “Sun” recently com- 
mented on the ■ story of a certain in- 
dividual, who, during the panic of 
1907, kept the $8,000 he had drawn 
from a bank in his wooden leg. 

A Western man pinned $3,550 in 
bills on the inside of his trouser leg. 
and while walking in the street lost 
$1,000 of it. 
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MARY SPITZER, MISER 

A STORY was recently reported in 
a Connecticut newspaper of a 
woman who had died. When the pub- 
lic authorities examined the effects they 
consigned most of her old clothing to a 
bonfire. In the act of so doing, a 
vigilant observer espied through a 
moth hole in a cheap waist the gleam 
of a yellow back. She had virtually 
lined all of her clothing with bills 
ranging from $1 to $100. 

These stories, which are very abun- 
dant, are merely evidence of the fact 
that the safety deposit idea in some 
form or other is man’s natural instinct. 



TIIE ORIGIN OF SAFETY DE- 
POSIT 



15 E FORE treating of its organiza- 
tion into corporate form, it is well 
to explain the origin of the safety de- 
posit; where it came from, and a rec- 
ord of its history. 

There is very little dependable in- 
formation to be found in this respect, 
but there are a few reliable sources 
which clearly indicate the early exist- 
ence of methods for the safekeeping 
of valuable property. 

That the ancients recognized the re- 
sponsibility of an individual for other’s 
property kept in his care is certain 
from Section 125 of the Babylonian 
Code of Hammurabi, an enactment of 
the year B. C. 2250. R. F. Harper’s 
translation of this ancient document 
states : 



“If a man gives anything of his on 
deposit, and at the place of deposit, 
either by burglary or pillage he suffer 
loss in common with the owner of the 
house, who has been negligent and 
had lost what was given to him on 
deposit, shall make good (the loss) 
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and restore (it) to the owner of the 
goods; the owner of the house shall 
institute a search for what has been 
lost and take it from the thief.” 

This is surprisingly similar to the 
liability of the present day safety 
deposit company to its depositor for 
valuables kept in its care. 

It is obvious that the depository 
was only liable for ordinary negli- 
gence, as no extra degree of care can 
be construed; if “the depository has 
been negligent and had lost what was 
given to him on deposit (he) shall 
make good the loss.” 

In part explanation of this particu- 
lar section, H. W. Johns in his work 
on “Babylonian Law, Contracts, Etc.,” 
states: 

“The temples did a certain amount 
of banking business. By this we mean 
they held money on deposit against 
the call of the depositor. Whether 
they charged for keeping or remuner- 
ated those investing the bulk of their 
capital, reserving a balance to meet 
calls, does not yet appear.” 

This is, however, mere conjecture 
on the part of the author, and the 
section could be construed as provid- 
ing for the responsibility of one hold- 
ing himself out, for certain remunera- 
tion, to keep public property in a place 
which he had constructed in such a 
manner that the possibility of loss 
through “burglary or pillage” would 
be greatly lessened. 

The Pyramids of Egypt, even older 
than Babylon, give us evidence of the 
safety deposit vault. These wonder- 
ful structures of huge blocks of gran- 
ite, guarded by the immutable sphinx, 
contained the pcrcious treasures of the 
Egyptian kings, and while they did 
not provide a place of security or pro- 
tection for the valuables belonging to 
the people of the valley of the Nile, 
who buried their mites in the earth, 
yet the vast hoard of Egyptian gold 
was certaiu of security. Joseph stored 
away in safety deposit the corn of 
Egypt for seven years to provide 
against the prophetic hard times which 
followed. 



PROTECTION OF PROPERTY BY 
THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 



TT is interesting to note that in the 
Odyssey, Homer describes the means 
for the security of treasure, which was 
put into the Citadel, and in the ab- 
sence of a lock was secured by a cord 
“intricately knotted.” Later, on ac- 
count of the insufficient protection af- 
forded, the knot was replaced by a 
wooden bar inside the door, attached 
by an iron latch, and in order to un- 
lock it from the outside a hole was 
bored through the door, which allowed 
a massive key to be inserted, lifting 
the bar and giving entrance. 

The security of the vault depended 
then, as it does to-day, on the strength 
of its entrance, and to construct a 
lock which would make it practically 
impossible to force open without the 
aid of a key, seemed the main prob- 
lem. The prophet of Palestine al- 
ludes to a key which must have been 
of tremendous weight, for It is said: 
“And the key of the house of David 
will I lay upon his shoulder.” The 
key of the gate of a public building 
was in some cases two feet in length. 
Locks and keys, in all their parts, 
have been found in the Egyptian cata- 
combs, which sustains this assertion. 

The great wealth which the Romans 
brought into Italy from conquests, and 
the imperative need for its protection, 
called forth the organization of the 
first cooperative safety deposit vault. 
“The Roman safe deposit vault,” as it 
was actually called, was built of stone, 
and divided into a number of compart- 
ments, and leased out or separately 
owned, and protected bv a guard of 
trusted slaves, who were locked inside 
the vault, and on the outside a guard 
of other slaves sentinelled the prem- 
ises both day and night. When Rome 
was de\astated by the hordes of north- 
ern tribes, this protection was of no 
avail, and the property was looted. 

Gradually, through the long course 
of the centuries, there evolved the iron 
strong box, its outgrowth being the 
massive safes and vaults of modern 



times. 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



Vitalizing Your Bank’s News- 
paper Space 

I F all the people who read the news- 
papers were bank depositors, the 
banking power of your community 
would be greatly increased. 

Owning a hank account is the first 
step on the road to success. Why is it, 
then, that EVERY newspaper reader is 
not a bank depositor? Every news- 
paper reader wants to be successful. 

Please don’t reply that it is because 
they haven't the money. The majority 
of them have. 

This is proved by the fact that mer- 
chants and others with things to sell 
recognize in the newspapers the very 



best medium for coming in touch with 
people who have money with which to 
buy. 

Jt is a common impression that banks 
don't care to bother with people who 
have only a little money. 

That idea is what is keeping vast 
sums out of circulation. 

Ten million dormant successes await 
the call of ambition and of opportunity 
to summon them to life. 

Advertising is a great educator. It 
creates wants and tastes that never ex- 
isted before. It adds to human com- 
fort by creating these wants. 

If the merchant can reach the multi- 
tude through the newspapers the bank 
surely can. 

There is no line of business that can 




SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 



® ' ~ — ® 

The greatly enlarged quarters of this bank have made it possible to mote than double the space assigned to 

The Savings Department 

Iii drsigtuug the equipment the idea of the tuemt perfect service to the customer was always the first consideration. 

This has resulted in the devising of many features and special equipments that arc proving very acceptable to all who have 
used this depart incut. 

The manager ia always glad to explain to any interested person the full extent of the nervier w* have to offer 
Kavuip* deposits made at windows No. ‘.'1. 22. 23. Zo. withdrawals st open apace between windows No *23 and 24. 

The First National Bank 



OF MILWAUKEE 
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Diake a stronger appeal to human aspi- 
rations than the bank. 

The hank is the seat of opportunity, 
the ally of the business man, the 
prompter and promoter of success im- 
pulses. 

Then why not let the masses know it? 
Why not tell them how important a 
part it can play in their success ? How 
can the masses be reached more quickly 
and directly than through the news- 
paper ? 

Every human being old enough to 
think, has aspirations. Parents have 
aspirations for their children who 
aren’t old enough to think. 

Left to themselves these aspirations 
may perish or waste away for want of 
proper direction. 

Encouraged by wise influences they 
mav develop into splendid successes. 

To an increasing degree banks are 
encouraging small savings and embryo 
business successes ; they are helping 
people lay the foundation for financial 
achievements — and to build the super- 
structure. too. 

The newspaper is the logical medium 
for reaching the unreached if the news- 
paper is used in a logical way. 

Buying space will accomplish litt!e 
unless something goes into that space 
which will attract, inform, convince, in- 
spire. 

A bank’s advertising which gives no 
interesting information about the bank’s 
service has no show at all in competi- 
tion with the stories of interesting 
events for w'hich the masses buy the 
papers. 

A bank’s advertisements can and 
should consist of messages of the most 
absorbing interest. If they do, people 
will read them; if they do not, they will 
not. Why should they? 

It is the height of extravagance to 
pay for newspaper space and then as- 
sume an indifferent attitude toward 
what goes into il, or fail to employ the 
best talent in the preparation of copy. 

National advertisers employ men 
trained in the business of copy prepara- 
tion to place their wares before the 
people through the printed word. 

Cultivating habits of thrift, inducing 




Sia! cf tli Manhattan Company Since 1799 



Bank, of the 

Manhattan 
C o m p a ny 

In 1 798 New York suffered 
from a yellow fever epidemic 
which was attributed to an in- 
adequate water supply. 

On April 2nd, 1 799, the Man- 
hattan Company was chartered, 
with a capital of $2,000,000, for 
"supplying the City of New 
York with pure and wholesome 
water" 

The Manhattan Company 
supplied water to those living 
south of the City Hall until a 
complete municipal supply was 
installed about 1832. 

As the charter permitted its 
surplus capital to be employed 
in monied transactions, on Sep- 
tember 1st, 1799, an office of 
discount a.nd deposit was 
opened in its house on the site 
of the present No. 40 Wall 
Street. This was the beginning 
of the “Bank** of the Manhattan 
Company. 

Capital *2,050,000 
Surplus * 4,100,000 

We want your account. 

114 Years at 

-40 Wall Street. 

UNIQUE HISTORY AND UNIQUE ADVERTISEMENT 



people to conserve their financial re- 
sources through banking aids is just as 
much an advertising proposition as is 
teaching them to spend. 
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Being a good banker does not always 
imply ability to write bank advertise- 
ments that pull, and still have fitting 
dignity and reserve. 

Engrossed from morn till night with 
banking problems, what opportunity has 
the banker to train himself to write 
copy that will vitalize the bank's news- 
paper spaee? 

The need of the banker for outside 
viewpoints, and especially the viewpoint 
of tlie man on the other side of the 
counter, has developed a few — very 
few — specialists who understand bank- 
ing and who also understand advertis- 
ing. 

Every bank about to advertise will 
lie well repaid by getting in touch with 
one of them. — H. A . Blodgett . 



Working for a Principle 

A Soldier's Views on Thrift Advertising 

By H. S. Baker, Company “C," Tenth 
Infantry, Canal Zone, Panama 

T HAVE in the past been very success- 
-*• ful, in a small way, in increasing the 
business of savings departments whose 
accounts I handled in conjunction with 
a list of diversified accounts. 

During this period, while I was in 
a position to watch all the savings de- 
partments in the city through the me- 
dium of their heads, I began to realize 
that the campaign I was so successfully 
conducting for my account w*as being 
felt by every other savings department 
in the city. 

This condition led to a closer inves- 
tigation and an analysis of the situa- 
tion which analysis resulted in the con- 
clusion that in advertising the savings 
department of a bank and driving home 
the necessity for cultivating the “Sav- 
ing Habit," you are working for a prin- 
ciple rather than for an individual or an 
institution. 

With this conclusion for a base, it 
■was natural to evolve the idea of a 
*Mcentration of interests in order to in- 
efficiency, eliminate waste and 



distribute the burden of expense 
equably. 

In closing, I reproduce as nearly as 
my memory will allow, one of the ad- 
vertisements which attracted a good 
deal of business and comment in my 
Fairmont campaign: 

MONEY TALKS— THEY SAY. 

Well there’s a question as to whether 
money talks in all cases — the phrase is just 
a saying. 

MONEY WORKS THOUGH. 

There isn’t a hit of doubt about that. 
The surplus cash you deposit in our sav- 
ings department works day and night for 
you, at the rate of four per cent. — figured 
twice each year. 

SERVICE PLUS 4% 

In reproducing the above my idea 
was to show you the sort of copy I 
claim effective in increasing business 
generally. Of course during the cam- 
paign 1 ran advertisements more closely 
related to the actual institution for 
whom I was working, but in every case 
where such ads. were used the attention 
attracted was less than where the ads. 
confined themselves to a general discus- 
sion of savings. 

I found, too, that the more of the 
story you could put into the heading 
the more apt the entire ad. was to be 
read. For instance, headings like “A 
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$30.00 REWARD 

If you open a uv-ingt account at the Mer- 
chant, National Bank with (2.00 — 

And depoaif in it (2.00 every week for five 

**Your cash capital then will be |S«K o f 
which about (SO PO will be the mtereU earned 
at the rate of *emi-annually compounded 
But that will not be all your reward. There 
i, the whole fund accumulated and alao your 
firmly established Hab»» of Saving 

OPEN SATURDAY EVENINO 



THE MERCHANTS 

NATIONAL BANK 



CAPITAL AND SURPLUS •500.000 V 

UNOCR GOVERNMENT »UPC«rvlSIOM 



1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 U I 



unit 
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MAN HAD A DOLLAR,” “SAVE 
YOUR SURPLUS CASH,” “TEACH 
YOUR BOY" TO SAVE” were not as 
thoroughly read nor were the ads as 
productive as those with headings like 
“YOU HAVE EITHER GOT TO BE 
THE SERVANT OF MONEY' OR 
MAKE MONEY A SERVANT TO 
YOU,” “TO SAVE IS A DUTY YOU 
OWE THE COMMUNITY IN 
WHICH YOU LIVE,” “Y’OU 
WOULD HAVE BEEN BETTER 
OFF HAD YOU CONTRACTED 
THE SAVING HABIT EARLIER 
IN LIFE.” 

I am far out of touch with the 
“game” down here in so far as meet- 
ing interested people is concerned and 
I have to take it out in writing or bust. 
I am hoping to return to the States in 
September and shall certainly be glad 
to come back. 

© 

Collateral Advertising 

A WESTERN bank gets some ad- 
vertising benefit from its examina- 
tions thus: 

A letter, of which the following is 
a copy, is mailed to every person, firm 
and corporation having money on de- 
posit, with a stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply inclosed: 

In connection with the examination of 
our accounts, as at the close of business 
we desire to have the bal- 
ances of our depositors’ accounts confirmed, 
and we would ask you to be good enough 
to reply in the space provided for below 
and return the same in the enclosed en- 
velope. The balance to your credit at the 

close of business , as per our 

records, amounts to $ If this amount 

is not correct please state balance per your 
records and give particulars of difference. 

To the bottom of this letter is ap- 
pended the following form, which the 
depositor is to fill out and sign : 

The balance to credit at 

was $ , as stated above. 

This letter accomplishes two things. 
It gives the depositor added confidence 




USED OX PAGE WITH WAR NEWS 



in the bank, and places in the hands 
of the officials indisputable proof that 
the accounts are correct not only as a 
matter of bookkeeping, but in actuality; 
and if anV errors have crept in they can 
be instantly detected. 

@ 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

"IIITE often notice banks urging peo- 
* * pie to start savings accounts for 
children at birth, but it is not so often 
that we hear of the happy fruition of 
such a scheme. A Des Moines bank 
advertised : 

CASHES DEPOSIT MADE WHEN A 
BABY. 

Mrs. Patrick Hannifan placed two hun- 
dred dollars in a Council Bluffs bank to 
the credit of her grandson twenty-one 
years ago, same to draw four per cent, 
compounded annually. 

Upon coming of age, the young man 
found a savings account amounting to 
$455.78 to his credit. Why not start an ac- 
count for your son or grandson with this 
bank? 
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HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
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Lo» Angeles 

HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
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EFFECTIVE CLASS APPEAL 



The Traverse City (Mich.) State 
Bank issues time cards showing train 
schedules of all railroads entering that 
city. 

3 

G. Prather Knapp, manager of pub- 
licity, Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, wrote: 

We hand you herewith a copy of a special 
number of our publication, “Service, de- 
voted to an article on the “Federal Re- 
serve Act” by our Mr. W. M. Martin, and 
illustrated with portraits of all the Secre- 
taries of the l\ S. Treasury. 

We are sending this magazine to anyone 
who asks for it and believe it may be of 
interest to vour readers. 

The booklet is an attractive and con- 
venient one. well worth having. 



The Farmers’ National Bank of Col- 
fax. Mash., has adopted the slogan: 
“The Bank that Backs the Farmer.** 






The Central Trust and Savings Bank 
and the Rook Island National Bank of 
Rock Island. 111., used twelve inches by 



four columns of newspaper space to re- 
produce a photograph of the excavation 
for the foundation of their new build- 
ing. This sentence was used: “The 
foundation is down on solid rock.** 
Wouldn't this have been a good oppor- 
tunity to say also that the hank is 
“founded on bed-rock principles or 
sound banking.” etc.? We believe it is 
always a good idea to tie news inter- 
est and advertising interest closely to- 
gether. 

The Home Savings Bank, Toledo, 
Ohio, ran this ad. near the classified 
page of the Toledo “Blade”: 

A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

Perhaps in this very newspaper there is 
advertised a “Business Opportunity” w r hich 
appeals to you and which you might take 
advantage of if you had some extra money 
available for the purpose. 

The only certain way to be ready for 
business opportunities is to save and de- 
posit in the bank. At the Home Savings 
Bank your savings will Ik* earning interest 
while you are awaiting your opportunity. 

3 



The half-dozen advertisements of 
the American National Bank, Rich- 
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Gvic Interest 

There has never been a'ehne in the history of our r,:y 
when it wna so important lor each voter to take, an active 
interest in the government and study the laws and ordi- 
nances that are proposed for enactment. To this end he 
should carefully trad and analyze the reports of the city 
officials. and department heads, making himself familiar 
with the results attained from our present system, and 
lending his aid to the correction of any faults he may see. 
A comparison of reports from cities of oar own size, who 
employ a different system of government, will give a 
clearer insight into the most progressive and advanced 
methods in the management of civic affairs. 

The American National Bank 

OP RICHMOND. VIRGINIA, 
stands for progress and every law that is for the 
SECURITY AND SERVICE 


Nme New Savings Accounts 

were opened in one day in 

The American National Bank 

07 RICHMOND. VIRGINIA. 

Two -of these accounts were opened by a yopng couple, 
whose experience with a robber on the night before made 
them realize the danger of keeping their money at home. 
They had to be taught by actual experience what we en- 
deavor to impress upon each individual, that the only 
absolutely safe place from robbery or fire for your savings 
is in the keeping of a strong national bank We guarantee 
our customers real 

8ECURITY AND SERVICE. 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,600,000.00 

RESOURCES ... ..$6,800,000.00 


of the peopl* 


Tbe South— The Pasture Land 

All parts of the country have awakened to the value of 
the Sooth as the section capable of the production of the 
best crops and well adapted to the raising of meat. It 
remains only for the people to realize the golden oppor- 
tunity which is at their door, and the sooner they take, 
advantage of it the better it will be for the country at 
large The South, with the large amount of idle land, 
which, if properly taken care of, would make ideal pas- 
tures for rattle and sheep, is unconsciously losing thou- 
sands of dollars each year Let the farmers and those 
wlio own country lands begin the raising of stock upon 
a scientific basis, and the financial result will be highly 
satisfactory to the p. Jducer, and the Land will be brought 
to a greater state of fertility. 

The American National Bank 

OP RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

Capital and Surplus, $1,600,000.00 
Resources, $8,800,000-00 

offers you SECURITY AND SERVICE in your finan- 
cial de^lopment. 


OvPIaVlhdRea^iMeyhToiirttaA 

We bear the cry for ready money each day. if you 
arc a working man. H is your own fault if yon are out of 
ready funds. Because by saving even a small amount 
each pay-day It b surprising how rapidly the pile will 
grow. We all know how quickly a few cents spent here 
! and there counts op into the dollars ; so h is with saving. 

to dollars in your bank" account. 

The American National Bank’s Way 

is for YOU to open an account with lino and continue 
to add to it until some investment presents itself of which 
you wish to take advantage, then you will have ready 
money with which to enter h. We believe in each indi- 
vidual having real 

SECURITY AND SERVICE. 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. $1^00*00.00 


“Be Prepared” 

This is the famous motto of the Boy Scouts, and is 
worthy of adoption by every man and woman. 

Be prepared for adversity 

Be prepared to take advantage of good business oppor- 
tunities 

Be prepared for old age. 

This strong National Bank IS PREPARED to ai<’ 
you in your business projects and advances by givir , 
you the 

SECURITY AND SERVICE 
of $1,600*00.00 Capital and Surplus. 

Write for booklet. “How to Bank.” 

The American National Bank 

OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Boys Who Mean Business 

are quick to learn the care of money, they know that 
through tbe proper handling of finances success is at- 
tained. The first thing that a boy is told when he- en- 
ters upon the business life is the value of SA VINO. Do 
not be discouraged with a email start, be determined that 
it shall be a big ending. Every day 

The American National Bank 

OP RICHMOND. VIRGINIA, 
has pointed out the advantages of taking care of your 
earnings, and thousands are enjoying the 
SECURITY A SERVICE 

which we want every young man to have who is entering 
upon his business career. You will find that it pays to 
make a strong bank your depository. 

CAPITAL A SURPLUS. $1,600,060.00. 



S03IE GOOD COPY 



round, Va., were prepared by Miss 
Mary P. .Jordan, the new advertising 
manager of that institution. They are 
full of human interest and good com- 
mon sense. 

R. E. Ross of Oak Park. 111., writes: 
“A small State bank on the north side 
of Chicago is distributing broadcast a 
disk of about the size and appearance 
of a twenty-dollar gold piece. Upon 
the front appears the name and ad- 



dress of the bank. Upon the back the 
following message is neatly inscribed: 
‘We will accept this on deposit for fifty 
cents if you open a new' savings ac- 
count of $5.00 or more, leaving it in 
the bank six months, and pay three per 
cent, compound interest on your savings 
January 1st and July 1st.' This pseudo- 
gold piece has attracted widespread at- 
tention and favorable comment, and the 
bank's officers are rubbing their hands 
in glee as they contemplate the con- 
crete results. Whole flocks of real gold 
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IF 



TF you can save your cash when all about you 

Are spending theirs and urging waste on you ; 

If you control your purse when all things tempt you, 
And from ten dollars earned, deposit two ; 

TF you can win and not be spoiled by winning, 

Get money but escape the sordid touch. 

Increase your profits still but without sinning, 

Nor yet don’t pinch too hard nor scrimp too much ; 

TF you can fill the days with honest labor, 

And yet spare time for wholesome, hearty fun. 

Success is yours, for all is in your favor. 

And you will be a happy man, my son ! 



iiam 



T. D. MacGregor 

(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 






' ,r i 1 




pieces are being enticed to this bank by 
these gleaming decoys.” 

® 

The Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Helena. Mont., used half a 
newspaper page to announce the open- 
ing of its “Weekly Savers Club” and 
to call attention to its monthly house 
organ, “Thrift Magazine.” 

® 

The Old National Bank of Oshkosh, 
Wis., published in booklet form the pic- 
tures and essays of the winners of a 
savings essay contest among school 
■children. 

® 

The advertising department of the 
Cleveland Trust Company has come to 
the front again with a couple of good 
folders in very striking color effects — 



one dealing with cold fur storage, and 
the other with safe deposit. “Safe 
Silver Storage” is a folder appropri- 
ately silver-tinted to advertise the com- 
pany's silver storage department. 

® 

“Thrift” is the name of a good house 
organ issued by The Marcil Trust Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal. It deals largely 
with real estate. 

® 

The First National Bank of Joliet, 
111., advertises a new service arising out 
of the establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. It tells other 
banks: “We are right in the center of 
this reserve district, and have our own 
salaried representative on La Salle 
street. Chicago, who will be glad to 
handle any transactions you might have 
with the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank.” 
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TO aXLDi DAILY IXDOE 5 PEXT 



NEARLY ONE MILLION. DOLLARS SAVED 

TtURING utM fears of service to the people of Hckn.., the Union Bank and Tout Company 
U has dooe more than aav other one influence to impress upon this community the importance 
of the habit of 'Thrift'’. Since the day of the establishment of this bank, it has paid the thrifty 
savers of this county and city interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, -compounded semi- 
annually. The interest paid to our depositors for this period of time, totals $203*8 1 3.99 

ss nu uu its sr ro ars us syrsicuTSo. test poubo tsb rsuoo or its surra cc. 7715 urbs bats won accoobtb wttb 
ns sabs as a vast or oes total imo e w or ktucsms wi vow bold ros mss rasirrr satsbs osrosmuo fn tbs savibos 
wi Msm abb xouhbo oeennoATBs tbs stlsmiud sou or m ajnss, almost o bs miluob dollabs oob osowtb a moon 

SAS BBTT PASS VtTB OVS BBOWTB Of SOSXVBSS ABB WB BOW BAVi OOSWBSD CAPITAL. SUAPLtS ATD <m>(VTDBD PBOfTTS TOT ALOIS 
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b bme with Is mficy ts rmmhPtfy mcssrmc the habit sf iatsKfwt nvi*. tW 
Union Sank and In* Company ksdtvisod a sew pba ts aid its fricads to la- 
ther sccnashtises Misdsy sad csrtaialy. Yss cab receive tbs fsB benefit sf ibis 



yin by becsswy a m s nber sf Oar Weekly Sum Qab. CsB at tbc Bsak sr write as 
sad fsB ap laadwaaf ibis sinpl e bstnsst sUsctive pba wflbe tjd^ju a B rinaj 
acst asatk, ar preseat saviafs depseitors wdi receive a neatbly pablicstisa to bisasn 
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Watch our advertising apace in the papers and learn why 
you ought to become a m emb e r of the Weekly Savers Club 



f. E. Bower 
Frank Bogart 
M. P. Curtin 
lionet Elliog 
Conrad Mohrs 
5. WcKennan 
George L Ramsey 
Jos. M. Toole 
R. C. Wallace 



VNION BANK « TR.VST COMPANY 



OPENING GUN OF A “WEEKLY SAVER” CAMPAIGN. SPACE ONE-HALF PAGE NEWSPAPER 



B. Dansard Sc Son’s State Bank of 
Monroe, Mich., is offering $800 in cash 
prizes for the best bushels of various 
grains and potatoes, the best bale of 
alfalfa, and extra prizes of $40 for 
fruits and vegetables grown in Monrot 
countv. 

The Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City sends us, presumably for 
criticism, this advertisement: 

Prescription for Making a Mountain Out of 
a Mole Hill. 

First: Take a dollar (which represents 
the mole hill). 

Second: Bury it in a three per cent, 
savings account at the Commerce Trust 
Company. 

Third: Add to it at regular weekly or 
monthly intervals. 

You make a mountain of it in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 

Well, here goes. The expression 
'making a mountain out of a mole hill” 
is always used in a derogatory sense, as 
of somehody w’ho exaggerates a small 
difficulty into a large one. We think a 
simile along the line of planting the 
seed and reaping the harvest would 
have been better, although that idea is 
old enough to have grey whiskers. Use 
seem9 to stale the best of advertising 
ideas, so that perhaps the novelty of 



using the mole hill-mountain illustration 
saves the ad. from mediocrity. 

$ 



W. R. Morehouse, assistant cashier 
German-American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, wrote: 

Enclosed please And Mexico War map. 
You will note that they afford the user 
considerable information regarding not only 
the army and navy of the United States 
and Mexico, but also the important events 
in the history of Mexico. My reason for 
calling your attention to this article of 
publicity is the speed with which it was 
made ready for distribution. 

Seven days after the Americans occu- 
pied Vera Cruz, we had this map ready for 
distribution. It was necessary for us to 
get it from the Rand, McXally Company 
in Chicago. We placed our order with 
them on Saturday by telegraph; the maps 
were shipped on Monday, and we had our 
advertising set and ready to print on the 



By hard and steady pulling. 



U> 



N FAILING COURTESY. ALWAYS. 



>ITY BANK SERVICE HAS SUCCEEDED 



K, 



EEPING AHEAD THESE PROGRESSIVE TIMES. 



PRESIDENT BUCK IN ACROSTIC — FROM THE 
HOUSE ORGAN OF THE CITY BANK & TRUST 
CO., MOBILE 
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maps upon their arrival, which we did on 
Thursday. We also enclosed them in a 
cover on Thursday, advertised them in all 
the Friday morning papers, and were dis- 
tributing them to callers from our infor- 
mation desk Friday morning. 

I dare say within ten days from the time 
Vera Cruz was taken we were distributing 
these maps, showing location of the Ameri- 
can battleships, etc., as well as all changes 
down to that date on the border. In fact, 
we had these maps out before many of the 
stationers had them on sale. 

Can you beat this? This is action. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. MacGregor? 

We have had about two hundred calls a 
days for these maps, and find them very 
popular and timely. 

Yes, this is commendable enterprise. 
The question is, how long before 
there’ll have to be a new map of 
Mexico? 

© 



The advertising man of the Second 
Ward Savings Bank of Milwaukee “put 
across” one which would make even the 
most blase reader of newspaper “sit 
up and take notice,” to relapse into the 
vernacular again. The space used was 
ten inches, single column, and the copy 
read : 

WHILE YOUR WIFE IS PLAYING 
BRIDGE 



some energetic chap with a fondness for other 
people's property may break into your 
apartment and walk off with what it has 
taken you years to acquire, but which you 
can safeguard for $3 a year. Get a safety 
deposit box in tbe Second Ward Savings 
Bank. 




FOND DU LAC 



THIS GIVES A TWIST OF ORIGIN ALITV TO A 
SLOGAN THAT WAS GETTING A LITTLE TRITE 




Corn Exchange National Bank 

Philadelphia 



RIGHT TO THE POINT 



Of course, it’s none of our business, 
but we think this is a better ad. than 
an eight-inch by four-column one used 
by the same bank to reproduce a “Safe- 
ty First” placard. That is a very pat 
saying, but everybody’s using it now 
and each new use weakens it from an 
advertising standpoint. 

5 ) 

On the occasion of the retirement of 
Alfred B. Ford and commemorating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Robert S. 
La Motto’s service with the Crocker 
National Bank of San Francisco, a din- 
ner was given by the foreign depart- 
ment in their honor, participated in by 
the officers and staff of the bank. A 
little souvenir letter of credit form and 
menu prepared on that occasion was 
likewise sent out to the bank’s friends 
and correspondents. 

© 

“Mortgage Loans on Real Estate” is 
a booklet issued by the East Brooklyn 
Savings Bank to exploit that subject, 
which is done clearly and succinctly. 

© 

W. W. Russell, cashier of the First 
National Bank, White River Junction, 
Vt.. sends us samples of booklets, and 
folders issued by his bank and the 
Inter-State Trust Company from time 
to time. The best is one entitled “A 
Little About Our Usefulness,” the 
cover of which is ornamented by a map 
showing the location of White River 
Junction near the New Hampshire bor- 
der. “Banking Suggestions” and “The 
Management of Estates and Trust 
Funds” are other good ones. 
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Book Reviews 



The Careful Investor. By Edward 
Sherwood Meade. Professor of Fi- 
nance in the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. 
B. I.ippincott Company. (Price, 
$1.50.) 

BEGINNING with a condemnation 
of speculation, Professor Meade 
proceeds to analyze the various classes 
of securities and the factors entering 
into the art of sound investing. He 
places a high value on the services of 
the investment banker, and with good 
reason. 

While the author disclaims any spe- 
cial ability in indicating sound invest- 
ments, he expresses confidence that ad- 
herence to the principles laid down in 
the volume will keep the investor from 
buying investments which are unsound. 
This very modest statement is more 
than sustained by the character of the 
suggestions given in the book. By fol- 
lowing Professor 3\I cade’s advice one 
may avoid speculation and learn to dis- 
criminate between various classes of in- 
vestments, employing their funds in a 
manner calculated to establish a com- 
petence and, mayhap, a fortune. 

It is a volume of sound and valuable 
information addressed to the common 
understanding. 

m 

Stock Exchange Laws. By Samuel 
P. Goldman of the New York Bar. 
(Garden City, N. Y. ; Doubledav, 
Page & Company; net, $1.00.) 

TT is the aim of this book to define 
A the rights and privileges of invest- 
ors and speculators, to explain the du- 
ties and responsibilities of brokers, and 
to establish the usefulness of the New 
York Stock Exchange. At a time when 
there is much agitation in favor of in- 
corporating the Stock Exchange and 



mere carefully regulating the business 
of brokers, a better knowledge of the 
laws relating to these matters and of 
the functions of the Stock Exchange is 
highly useful. Such knowledge may 
be gained from this volume. 

Corporate Promotions and Reorgan- 
izations. By Arthur S. Dewing, 
Ph. D. (Harvard Economic Studies, 
Vol. X.; price, $2.50; Cambridge, 
Mass.; Harvard University Press.) 

r I 'FIE author presents a critical nar- 
A rative of the promotion, financial 
history and reorganization of fourteen 
large industrial consolidations. These 
studies present complete and detailed 
records of some of the important 
“cases” of our recent financial history. 
A study of this history should be of 
great value in helping to gain an ac- 
curate perception of the principles in- 
volved in such financial transactions 
and how these principles operate in 
practice. 

m 

The Banking Law of the State of 
New York. Edited by John Edson 
Brady of the New York Bar. (New 
York: The Banking Law Journal 
Company; price $3.00.) 

'T'HE New York Banking Law, 
A which has just been amended and 
enlarged in important respects, is one 
of the notable legislative enactments 
of the country governing the business 
of banking. In the regulation of pri- 
vate banking, the provision for bank 
acceptances and the authorization of a 
land bank, the new law r contains much 
nr*w matter. To have the banking law 
of the State brought together thus 
compactly, properly arranged w'ith 
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clear headings is a thing of great prac- 
tical service to the banks of New York 
State and to all others who wish to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the banking law 
of the principal commercial State of 
the Union. 

Mr. Brady has done the editorial 
work carefully, and the paper, typog- 
raphy and binding are excellent. The 
work is one of decided value and time- 
liness. 

SB 



The Cause of Business Depressions. 
By Hugo Bilgram, in collaboration 
with Louis Edward Levy. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
(Price, $2.00 net.) 

AFTER pointing out what are re- 
garded as the inadequacies of com- 
monly accepted views regarding the 
causes of depressions, the authors state 
that “The arbitrary control of the vol- 
ume of currency is not only the cause 
of the predatory power of wealth, but 
also the cause of industrial stagna- 
tion.” 

As a remedy it is proposed to permit 
the organization of banks without cash 
capital, but what is called “credit,” and 
to have an issue of paper currency 
based upon Federal, State and munici- 
pal bonds and liens against real estate; 
this currency not to be redeemed in coin 
but in gold bullion. ^ 

Objection to the use of commercial 
paper as a security for currency is 
made on the ground that the Govern- 
ment as the pledgee of the security for 
currency is ill equipped to inspect such 
security. 

But if any pledge of security is neces- 
sary, surely the clearing-houses are 
adequately equipped to inspect the 
quality of such paper. And this is no 
mere assertion. For proof consult the 
experiences of the clearing-houses in 
passing on the securities (including 
commercial paper) pledged for the pay- 
ment of clearing-house certificates. 

As it is admitted that the banks them- 
selves are qualified to inspect this pa- 
r, why not leave the duty in their 



hands, allowing them to issue currency 
substantially as they grant other 
credits? The small losses that would 
follow upon the adoption of this policy 
could be met from an insurance fund r 
without the pledge of security with the 
clearing-houses or the Government. 

It is proposed in this book “to or- 
ganize banks on the basis of stock 
issued, not against cash, but against 
certain specified forms of credit, such 
as bonds of the Federal, State and per- 
haps municipal governments, and re- 
corded real estate liens, which in turn 
are to be accepted by the Government 
as security for the currency issued to 
the banks. In this way the banks would 
obtain their working funds.” 

The discussion of currency theories 
in the last twenty years seems to have 
led to the conclusion that currency so 
secured is utterly unscientific in prin- 
ciple. The recorded experience of bank- 
ing in this country prior to the institu- 
tion of the national banking system 
seems likewise to have established the 
fact that banks organized without the 
payment of capital in cash and on the 
basis proposed, and the notes issued by 
these banks and against such securities, 
developed the gravest evils with which 
our banking and currency system has 
been charged. 

While substantially agreeing with the 
authors' declaration that “There is no 
reason for restrictions |of the volume 
of currency] apart from those which 
are necessary to insure the redeem- 
ability of all notes in the standard 
commodity.” it cannot be said, in the 
absence of more conclusive data derived 
from experience, just how such an un- 
restricted issue of currency by numer- 
ous small independent banks would 
work out. particularly with reference to 
the foreign exchanges. In the absence 
of a requirement for an adequate coin 
basis for the notes, unless the redemp- 
tion machinery were exceedingly effec- 
tive, the result might be pronouncedly 



unfavorable. 

Of the benefits of greater freedom 
in note issuing than now prevails, there 
can be no question whatever. Nor can 
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it be denied that the banks, either upon 
their own individual initiative, or after 
concerted action through their clearing- 
house associations, should be allowed a 
much greater freedom than they now 
have in handling their reserves. Wheth- 
er it would be wise, under our present 
banking system, to remove all restric- 
tions as to the amount of reserves to be 
held, and permit our banks to have the 
same freedom as those of Great Britain, 
for example — that is an entirely differ- 
ent question. 

Very few bankers or economists 
would agree with the theory that this 



book proposes to account for business 
depressions, namely, that “stagnation 
of business w’ith its coincident lack of 
employment is due to the inadequacy of 
the medium of exchange”; and even 
those who believe that the arbitrary 
limitation upon the power of the banka 
to extend further credits is a prime 
source of the trouble, would deny that 
its origin lies in a lack of currency. 

The industry of the authors of this 
volume in making a thorough investi- 
gation of economic conditions may be 
commended without approving the con- 
clusions they have reached. 
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Regulation and Restriction, Not Liberty, 
the New Watchwords of To-Day* 



I T is a matter of no small concern 
to those wrho leave this university 
to-day for the purpose of entering 
upon the active work of life, to real- 
ize what ideas and purposes are just 
now dominant in the minds of men and 
how these differ from those that have 
gone before. In the evolution of hu- 
man ideas a curious cycle is observ- 
able. Beliefs and tendencies that have 
once appeared and that have been re- 
jected or outgrown tend to reappear, 
sometimes in a new guise, with all the 
freshness of youth, and they are then 
acclaimed by those unfamiliar with 
their history as symbols of an advanc- 
ing civilization. Probably the greatest 
waste recorded anywhere in human his- 
tory i9 that which results from the at- 
tempt to do over again that which has 
once been done and found disappoint- 
ing or harmful. If the study of his- 
tory were more real and more vital 
than it is ordinarily made, and if it 



•[President Nicholas Murray Butler's Com- 
mencement Address at Columbia University, 
New York, June 3.] 



showed ideas, tendencies and institu- 
tions in their unfolding and orderly de- 
velopment, and if the lessons of his- 
tory so studied were really learned and 
hearkened to, the world would be saved 
an almost infinite amount of loss, of 
suffering, and of discouragement. 



W/^HEN this college was young the 
* * word that rose oftenest and in- 



stinctively to the lips was liberty. Men 
were then everywhere seeking for ways 
and means to throw off trammels which 
had been placed upon them by insti- 
tutions of long standing, but which 
were found to hamper them at every 
turn and to hem them in on every side. 
Liberty in those days meant not one 
thing, hut many tilings. It meant free- 
dom of conscience, of speech, and of 
the press; it meant participation in 
the acts of government and in the 
choice of governing agents; it meant 
freedom to move about over the world, 
to seek one's own fortune under 
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strange skies and in foreign lands, 
there to live the life that one’s own 
mind and conscience selected as most 
suitable. Liberty was then the watch- 
word, not in the New World alone by 
any means, but in the Old World as 
well, and particularly in France, which 
has so often pointed the way of ad- 
vance in the inarch of ideas. Standing 
in his place in the convention during 
the fateful spring of 1793, Robespierre 
pronounced this definition of liberty, 
which is almost the best of its kind: 
“Liberty is the power which of right 
belongs to every man to use all his 
faculties as he may choose. Its rule is 
justice; its limits are the rights of 
others; its principles are drawn from 
Nature itself ; its protector is the law.” 
Whatever j udgment may be passed 
upon Robespierre’s conduct, certainly 
liis thought on this fundamental ques- 
tion of libert}' was clear and sound. 

But during the years that have 
passed we have moved far away from 
this view of what is important in life. 
There has grown up, not alone in 
America, but throughout the world, an 
astonishingly widespread belief in the 
value of regulation and restriction not 
only as a substitute for liberty, but 
directly in opposition to it. That 
against which the leaders of the race 
revolted a century and more ago is 
now pressed upon us in another form 
as a desirable end at which to aim. 
Not liberty, but regulation and re- 
striction are the watchwords of to-day, 
and they are. made so in what is sin- 
cerely believed to be the greater public 
interest. John Stuart Mill, in his clas- 
sic essay “On Liberty,” saw and de- 
scribed these tendencies nearly fifty 
years ago, but even his clear vision 
did not foresee the length to which re- 
strictions on liberty have now been 
carried. 

TlJST as the driving force of an en- 
** gine is to be found in the steam 
chest and not in the brake, so the driv- 
ing force in civilization will be found 
in liberty and not in restriction. The 
cycle will,* in due time and after a 



colossal waste of energy and of ac- 
complishment, complete itself, and lib- 
erty will once more displace regulation 
and restriction as the dominant idea in 
the minds of men. It is worth your 
while to take note, therefore, that while 
liberty is not now in the foreground of 
human thinking and human action, it 
cannot long be kept out of the place 
which of right and of necessity belongs 
to it. 

The only logical and legitimate re- 
striction upon liberty is that which is 
drawn from the like liberty of others. 
That men may live together in family, 
in society, and in the State, liberty 
must be so self-disciplined and so self- 
controlled that it avoids even the ap- 
pearance of license or of tyranny. 



'T'HERE are three possible ways of 
A viewing and of stating the relation- 
ship between the individual and the 
group or mass of which he forms a 



part. 

In the first place, each individual 
may be regarded as an end in himself 
whose purposes are to be accomplished 
at all hazards and quite regardless of 
what happens to his fellows. This is 
that extreme form of individualism 
which has always ended, and must 
always end, in physical conflict, in 
cruel bloodshed, in violent anarchy, and 
in the triumph of brute force. It does 
not provide a soil in which ideas can 
flourish. 

In the second place, each individual 
may be regarded as a mere nothing, 
a negligible quantity, while the group 
or mass, with its traditions, its beliefs, 
and its rituals, is exalted to the place 
of honor and almost of worship. The 
logical and necessary result of this 
view has always been, and must al- 
ways be. from the standpoint of human 
accomplishment in institutions, stag- 
nation, powerlessness and failure. It 
is this view of life which has from 
time immemorial held so many of the 
great peoples of the Orient in its grip 
and which has set them in sharp con- 
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trast with the active and advancing life 
of the West for nearly two thousand 
rears past. 

The third view of the relationship 
of the individual man to the group or 
mass is the one that I would press 
upon you as offering the fullest meas- 
ure of individual happiness and 
achievement and the greatest amount of 
public good. It stands between the 
philosophy of self-assertion, of disor- 
der, of brute force, and of anarchy on 
the one hand, and the stagnation of an 
nnprogressive civilization on the other. 
It is the view which emphasizes the 
individual to the utmost, but which 
rinds the conception of each individ- 
ual’s personality and accomplishment 
in his relations to his fellows and in 
his service to his kind. “He that losetli 
his life shall find it” is alike the last 



word of ethical philosophy and the 
supreme appeal of Christian morals. 
The enrichment and the development 
of the individual, in order, not that 
he may acquire, but that he may give;, 
in order, not that lie may antagonize^ 
but that he may conciliate; in order, not 
that he may overcome and trample 
under foot, but that he may help ar.d 
serve — this, as distinguished from the 
philosophy of disorder on the one hand 
and the philosophy of stagnation on 
the other, I call the constructive philos- 
ophy of the institutional life. It is 
built upon human individuality as a 
cornerstone and a foundation. The 
higher and loftier the structure rises,, 
the more plainly it points upward, the 
heavier is the burden that the founda- 
tion bears and the greater is its ser- 
vice to God and to man. 




Some Reasons for Success 



V OUNG men in banking are seeking 
A for the secret of success. It seems 
that this search may be aided bv a study 
of what is printed below, the words be- 
ing spoken at the funeral of David L. 
Heinsheimer of Glenwood. Iowa, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Bankers Association, 
the speaker being Hon. John Y. Stone: 

“He was the personification of busi- 
ness integrity. His mind was essential- 
ly a business mind. During the first 
two-thirds of his life no detail pertain- 
ing to his affairs escaped his attention, 
but he gradually grew away from this 
and left details to younger men — his as- 
sociates and assistants — yet he never re- 
laxed his grasp of the larger and more 
general features. He probably never 
did a reckless or even careless business 
act in his life. He was the soul of cau- 
tion and conservatism ; but his mind 
came to sound conclusions, and he had 
the courage to execute his judgment. 



“His nature was kindly and sympa- 
thetic. His advice was sought by and 
freely given to persons, high and low^ 
upon all kinds of personal subjects. 
He had a wondrous love of companion- 
ship, which he sought everywhere, and 
never repelled. It was hard for him to 
break away, day or night, from the 
friendh' exchange of views and confi- 
dences with his fellows. He was a loyal 
and sympathetic friend and he loved to 
express his friendship in helpful deeds. 
He was a generous neighbor, a kind 
father and noble husband, and his home 
was ever the home of hospitality and 
good cheer. During the fifty-three 
years that he lived here, no man who 
has passed from among us will be more 
greatly missed, and it w'ill be long, in- 
deed, before the memory of his name, 
his character and his kindly acts shall 
fade away.” 
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Modem Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 



New Home of the Lincoln 
Trust Company, New York 

W ITH an increase of almost one 
hundred per cent, in deposits 
since 1908, the Lincoln Trust 
Company of New York felt itself un- 
der the necessity of providing larger 
and better facilities for its growing 
business. Having this object in view, 
an appropriate site was chosen, with a 
frontage at 204 Fifth avenue and 1124 
Broadway, and on this admirable loca- 




LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, NEW YORK 

0-4 



tion a three-story fireproof building 
was erected and is now occupied for 
the company’s exclusive use. 

The fact that the building fronts on 
two of the city’s most famous thor- 
oughfares gives the company an ex- 
cellent location in the center of the 
important district which the Lincoln 
Trust Company has so well served for 
more than twelve years. This company 
is one of the few financial institutions 
in the locality owning the building it 
occupies. The fact that the company 
has •rccted so substantial and hand- 
some a structure in a situation where 
the land is costly is indicative of the 
intention of the company to remain 
permanently in this location. 

As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustrations, the new building of 
the Lincoln Trust Company presents 
a very handsome appearance, both on 
the exterior and interior. The fronts 
on Broadway and Fifth avenue are of 
Indiana limestone. The interior is 
simple but elegant and harmonious in 
all the appointments, Botticini marble, 
Caen stone and natural-finish bronze 
being employed. The banking rooms 
and officers’ quarters are all fitted in 
excellent taste and contain every essen- 
tial for the convenient transaction of 
business. Abundant natural light is 
furnished by large windows extending 
the height of two floors. The system 
of ventilation is perfect. 

In apportioning the space, the 
ground floor was given to the banking 
rooms and offices, the second floor to 
directors and committees, and the top 
floor to the bookkeeping department, 
storage vaults and loeker-rooms. Un- 
derneath the main floor are the modern 
and complete safe-deposit vaults, con- 
stituting an important department of 
the company's business. 
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ladies’ department 
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As the company is located within the 
city’s great shopping district, the 
ladies’ department has also received 
special attention in the new building. 

With a large and durable structure 
of steel, concrete and stone, fitted up 
in accordance with the latest ideas in 
bank equipment, the Lincoln Trust 
Company has all the physical adjuncts 
for the safe and convenient transac- 
tion of business, and these facilities 
fairly represent the soundly-progres- 




SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT — PARTIAL VIEW 
LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 



sive ideas of the management, headed 
by President Alexander S. Webb. 

Under the trust company laws of 
the State of New York the Lincoln 
Trust Company has power to act as 
executor, administrator, guardian or 
committee, and as registrar or transfer 
agent; to receive deposits subject to 
check: issue certificates of deposit, to 
receive bonds and stocks for safe-keep- 
ing, to collect coupons and dividends, 
issue letters of credit, and drafts avail- 
able in all parts of the world, and to 
transfer money by cable. With these 
broad trust company and banking pow- 
ers, the company combines the business 



of conducting a complete safe-deposit 
department. 

It will thus be seen that the Lincoln 
Trust Company is endowed with num- 
erous privileges and functions enab- 
ling it to furnish practically all finan- 
cial facilities that its patrons may re- 
quire. The success which the company 
has achieved, and the careful provision 
made for the protection of depositors 
may be seen from the accompanying 
table. 

ASSETS 



Cash in vault and banks $3,106,721.04 

Exchanges for clearing house. 125,596.87 
Demand loans on collateral . . 2,339,738.92 

Time loans on collateral 3,420,366.19 

Bills purchased 1,470,709.72 

Bonds, market value 2,209,883.64 

Stocks, market value 179,200.00 

Bonds and mortgages 917,019.48 

Real estate 10,000.00 

Building, 204 Fifth Avenue.. 79,875.53 

72nd St. leasehold imp’mt 40,000.00 

Rent and expense 75,046.55 



Total $13,974,157.94 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus 500,000.00 

Undivided profits 41,879.80 

Interest and Commission 93,138.51 

Reserved for taxes and expense 22,377.20 

Treasurer’s checks 10,951.56 

Deposits 12,305,810.87 

Total $13,974,157.94 



The officers and directors are: 

Officers — Alexander S. Webb, presi- 
dent; Abram M. Hyatt, vice-president; 
Owen Ward, vice-president; Horace F. 
Poor, vice-president and treasurer; 
Frederick P. Davis, secretary; Breck- 
enridge Carroll, assistant treasurer. 

Directors — W. D. Baldwin, presi- 
dent Otis Elevator Company; George 
Blagden, Clark, Dodge & Company; 
George C. Boldt, president Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel Company; Wm. G. 
Conklin, president Franklin Savings 
Bank; O. L. Dommerich, L. F. Dom- 
merich & Company; William Felsinger, 
president New York Savings Bank; 
Hermann C. Fleitinann, Fleitmann & 
Company; Erskine Hewitt, president 
Ringwood Company; Samuel V. Hoff- 
mann, E. /V. Hoffmann Estate; Ed- 
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ward W. Humphreys, president Miss. 
Wire Glass Company; Abram M. 
Hyatt, vice-president; Arthur Iselin, 
Wm. Iselin & Company; Bradish John- 
son, Bradish Johnson Estate; Clarence 
H. Kelsey, president Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company; W. DeLancev 
Kountze, Kountze Brothers ; George 
Leask, George I .cask & Company; 
John P. Munn, M. D., trustee U. *S. 
Savings Bank; P. F. Murphy, presi- 
dent Mark Cross Company; Irving E. 
Raymond, president A. A. Vantine & 
Company; B. Avmar Sands, Bowers & 
Sands; Isaac N Seligman, J. & W. 
Seligman & Company; Louis Stern, 
Stern Bros.; Owen Ward, vice-presi- 
dent; Alexander S. Webb, president; 
Wm. H. Wheelock, Douglas Robinson, 
Chas. S. Brown Si Company; C. Mor- 
ton Whitman, Clarence Whitman & 
Company. 

Besides the main office at 201 Fifth 
avenue and 1124 Broadway, the Lin- 
coln Trust Company maintains an up- 
town branch at Broadway and Seventy- 
second street and a towntown branch 
at Broadway and Lispenard street. 



First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Oakland, California 

T HE rapid and substantial com- 
mercial and industrial growth 
of Oakland is evidenced by the 
solid character of the business 
architecture of the city, a splendid ex- 
ample of which is the eleven-story 
modern building recently completed by 
the First Trust and Savings Bank. 

THE BUILDING 

r I MTIS building, which is knowm as 
*“■ the First Trust and Savings Bank 
Building, is of the finest type of con- 
struction The exterior is encased in 
Manti stone of a beautiful whitish buff 
color, quarried in Utah. The general 
style of exterior and interior design is 



of the Italian Renaissance. The base 
of the building below the first-story 
windows is of California granite with 
tooled surface. Around the jambs of 
doors and windows of the first story 
and in emblematic shields at the lower 







F1HST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 



and upper stories is carved stone or- 
namentation. Over the entrance doors 
of the bank and building there is a 
coat of arms representing the various 
activities of the bank .with a naturalis- 
tic squirrel at each side of the shield to 
typify the savings tendency and also 
the intelligent enjoyment of such sav- 
ings. At tlie corner of the building on 
San Pablo avenue is a very unique 
bank sign, consisting of a gold-plated 
shield, with a beautifully etched bor- 
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•der ornament, having incorporated in room, so as to make it unique and ar- 
it many of the choicest coins of Greece tistic. The ceiling has been modeled 
and Rome. The background of this by expert sculptors and recalls early 
■ornament is in royal purple jewelers* scenes of California's history, which 
•enamel, which also forms the main are illustrated by circular and octangu- 
Body of the letters. lar medallions in the ceiling, with the 




THE VAULT 

FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 



The First Trust and Savings Bank, 
-whose enormous and rapid growth com- 
pelled the erection of this beautiful 
Building, occupies the first story, which 
is fitted up not only to take care of 
its present business, but with a view to 
its constantly increasing development. 

A great deal of thought has been 
•given to the design of the banking 



names of early pioneers and other 
prominent men who have been active in 
the development of the State. 

The bank has provided for the com- 
fort of its women customers by in- 
stalling a women’s department and rest 
room, which are for their exclusive 
use, and are beautifully fitted up with 
specially designed furniture and im- 
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ported rugs, with enclosing walls of 
the most beautiful crotch grain ma- 
hogany. 

The bank screen is of gold bronze 
and plate glass above the counter line, 
but the counter screen is composed of 
selected Skyros marble especially im- 
ported from Greece for this purpose. 

In order to instill into the minds of 
the youthful depositors lessons of 
thrift and integrity, selections of Poor 
Richard’s sayings have been formed 
into an ornamental border of 2 Vo-inch 
bronze letters set in colored cement, 
forming an ornamental border around 
the entire marble Hoor of the lobby. 

HISTORY AND GROWTH 

'T'HE First Trust and Savings Bank 
A was organized by substantially the 
same interests as those owning the 
First National Bank of Oakland, and 
its inception was due to the public de- 
mand for an institution of this charac- 
ter. Prosperity rewarded the efforts 
of the management from the begin- 
ning of business, June 1, 1908, so that 
by November, 1918. it was deemed ex- 
pedient to raise the capital from $800,- 
000 to $500,000 to accommodate the 
growing business. 

The growth of the bank has been 
both steady and rapid, deposits in- 
creasing as shown below: 



DEPOSIT GROWTH 

June 1, 1908. . . ] Commenced business 

June 1, 1910 $1,634,252.00 

June 1, 1912 2,796,165.00 

June 1, 1914 3,616,310.00 

That the management is efficient ap- 
pears from this record of growth; that 

it is prudent is witnessed by the fact 
that as liabilities to the public have 
grown the capital has been increased 
and by the further fact that in addi- 
tion to the capital of $500,000 there is 
$57,800 of surplus and $28,411 of un- 
divided profits; that the bank is im- 
bued with the spirit of progress suffi- 
ciently appears from the splendid new 
bank and office building herein illus- 
trated and described. The total as- 
sets of the bank are now near the 
$5,000,000 mark. 

Officers and directors of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank are: 

Officers — P. E. Bowles, president; 
George D. Metcalf, vice-president and 
trust officer; L. G. Burpee, vice-presi- 
dent; O. I). Jacoby, cashier and secre- 
tary; J. F. Lange, assistant cashier. 

Directors — L. C. Morehouse, presi- 
dent First National Bank, San Lean- 
dro; E. L. Dow, capitalist; H. C. Mor- 
ris, president Pratt-Low Preserving 
Company; W. H. Taylor, of Taylor 
& Company, lumber; L. G. Burpee, 
vice-president First National Bank, 
Oakland; E. A. Heron, capitalist; P. 
E. Bowles, president; George D. Met- 
calf, vice-president; O. D. Jacoby, 
cashier. 



TXTTfEiV we speak of business — big business or 
* * successful business— it is well to bear in mind 
that we are all a part of it, either as workers or 
stockholders, and our individual welfare is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of business. 

— National City Bank of Chicago. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

IMPORTANT BANK MERGER 

O N June 19 it was announced in 
London that the London City 
and Midland Bank would ab- 
sorb the Metropolitan Bank of Eng- 
land and Wales, which is a large coun- 
try institution, through an exchange of 
shares. 

This is another step in the rivalry to 
become the biggest English bank. The 
combined deposits of the two institu- 
tions will aggregate £105,000,000, giv- 
ing the London City and Midland su- 
premacy among British financial insti- 
tutions in the amount of deposits. 



BANKING IN THE AZORES 

17ROM the United States Consul at 
A St. Michael’s comes the following 
information about banking in the 
Azores : 

The linking business of this con- 
sular district is represented by the 
Banco de Portugal and the Banco 
Michaelense. 

The Bank of Portugal in St. 
Michael's is only one of the many 
branch offices of the Banco de Portu- 
gal of Lisbon, and its function is prin- 
cipally that of a government bank. It 
is the only bank that issues govern- 
ment notes, pays out the salaries of 
the government employees, and keeps 
on deposit the government revenues. 
One-lmlf of the profit goes to the 
Government. The drafts and letters 
bought here are sent to London, the 
sale, however, being negotiated through 
the Lisbon office, which is advised of 
the purchase of every £500 and re- 
tains the gain by exchange. 

72 



The report of this bank for De- 
cember 81, 1918, shows the following 
ligures: Money in cash, $610,663; net 
profit, $5,893; deposits payable on de- 
mand, $86,780; drafts purchased, $21,- 
278; drafts on hand, $21,411; foreign 
bills of exchange, $688,622; and money 
loaned on promissory notes, $303 890. 

Two years ago the Banco Michael- 
ense was opened with a view to pro- 
mote the banking facilities for com- 
mercial purposes. It made a good 
showing during 1918. 

The bank issues a kind of promis- 
sory note, w T hich is filled out and signed 
by the person wishing to borrow money 
from the bank. The note is counter- 
signed by a responsible person who 
guarantees payment within the speci- 
fied time. The money is then lent and 
interest is charged at the rate of six 
per cent. The importance of this 
bank for commercial development of 
the country is shown by the amount of 
money loaned out in this wmy for busi- 
ness purposes, which during 1913 w r as 
$459,900, against $303,891 of the 
Banco de Portugal. 

As yet the Banco Michaelense has no 
connections with American banks, but 
efforts are being made to establish them, 
and the bank hopes to succeed during 
1914 At present all drafts from the 
Lmited States are made out against 
English banks; and, likewise, banks 
here make out their drafts and letters 
on English or French banking con- 
cerns. 



EXODUS OF CAPITAL FROM 
FRANCE 



'THdE tendency to restrict capital, 
now r so marked a feature of legis- 
lation in the United States, is exer- 
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rising some unfavorable effects in other 
countries as well. 

Advices from Paris state that the 
ill wind of confiscatory legislation that 
is affecting the French market to an 
almost unprecedented extent should 
Mow good to foreign capital concerns 
if taken advantage of. The Swiss have 
been quick to profit by the situation, 
and have opened their doors to a large 
amount of liquid French capital and 
deposits of French bonds. During the 
past five months, since indeed, the de- 
parture of M. Barthou’s Ministry, 
which stood for immunity of the rente, 
hundreds of millions of francs, either 
in cash or securities, have passed the 
frontier. As a consequence, the Con- 
federation is now in enjoyment of huge 
sums, the withdrawal of which has ad- 
versely affected commercial develop- 
ment in France. A certain number of 
French banks contemplate opening 
branches in Geneva and elsewhere to 
catch this golden stream, but the bulk 
of it goes to Swiss institutions. The 
amount of business is so large that an 
international trust company is now be- 
ing formed to reap some of the ben- 
efit. 

“With careful and at the same time 
adroit management a valuable held can 
be opened up by English banks/* says 
the Paris correspondent of the London 
“Times.** “French capital flow's into 
Switzerland, why not to London, and 
preferably, through banks established 
in Paris for that purpose? For the 
banks should not be mere branches run 
from London, but responsibly managed 
in Paris by some one acquainted with 
local conditions, and staffed by French 
speaking clerks.** 

© 

GOLD RESERVES— BILLS OF 

LADING— PROPOSED NEW 
SYSTEM OF EXCHANGE 

AT the sixth annual international 
^ congress of chambers of commerce, 
recently held in Paris, the matters in- 
dicated above were discussed in an 
interesting way. 

F. F. Begg of the Chamber of Com- 



merce of London, urged some sort of 
international monetary reserve to ward 
off panics. 

International machinery, lie said, 
should be set up through the great 
banks, whereby there should be main- 
tained at various points reserves of 
gold for use in times of panic. “A 
committee of the great banks/* lie said, 
“would, in event of a panic, direct a 
stream of gold towards the disturbed 
spot.** He continued: 



“Judging by the effect which the 
movement of a moderate amount of 
gold has under modern conditions 
either to create or allay anxiety, I am 
of the opinion that $15,000,000 held at 
each of six large financial centers or 
the equivalent in bullion of local gold 
coin would be sufficient for practical 
purposes. This gold would be spe- 
cially set apart and held exclusively 
for the purposes of the proposed plan. 
We should have by this means a fund 
of $90,000,000 always available for the 
purpose of the scheme. Let it be ob-' 
served that the $15,000,000 which 
would by hypothesis be lodged at the 
point of disturbance, should that point 
be one of the places included in the 
scheme, would be available at once. 
It would form a species of financial 
‘first aid’ and could be released imme- 
diately to relieve the pressure.” 

The ways in which the great ship- 
ping companies absolve themselves in 
bills of lading from responsibilities 
which are “rightfully theirs/* was the 
subject of a report from the Belgian 
Chamber of Commerce. It was de- 
clared that shippers were placed in an 
intolerable position by being forced to 
accept clauses which the transporta- 
tion companies wrote into the bills of 
lading. They were drawn up “in an 
almost unintelligible language, so they 
often escape the attention of the ship- 
per — the more so since they frequently 
do not reach him until the ship is 
about to sail.” 

The reduction of international mone- 
tary transactions to simple bookkeeping 
operations was urged by Dr. Louis 
Varjassy, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Arad, Hungary, who 
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presented a report to the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce. 

He advocated a system of interna- 
tional postal checks and money trans- 
fers which, he said, would do much to 
diminish the fluctuations f the inter- 
national exchange rates. While such 
fluctuations could never be abolished, 
since they were in reality the reflection 
of the economic situations in different 
countries, he declared that the system 
he outlined would reduce the monetary 
transactions between the countries ad- 
hering to the method to simple book- 
keeping operations, without any actual 
sending of minted coin. 



GERMAN POSTAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT 

r I 'HE German postoffice has increased 
the scope and usefulness of its 
many activities by the introduction of 
postal letters of credit. This new 
service, which was begun on May 1, 
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1914, is expected to prove useful and 
popular not only with the general trav- 
eling public, but also with commercial 
representatives. Travelers will no 
longer be obliged to carry a supply of 
money with them, but, armed with a 
postal letter of credit, they can ob- 
tain money in any tew'n or village 
wiicre there is a German postoffice oi 
postal agent. The postal letter of 
credit has the advantage over the 
bank letter of credit, that it can be 
cashed in many places where there are 
no banks, and the postoffices are open 
early and late and also at certain 
hours on Sundays and holidays, when 
the banks are closed. 



Postal letters of credit may be taken 
out for any amount from thirty to 
3,000 marks (#7.14 to $714). ‘The 
letter of credit may be in the name 
of the person who purchases it or in 
the name of another. It thus may be 
us'd to send money to persons already 
on the road or away from home. The 
payee must be named in the letter of 
credit. He is to take out at the post- 
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office of his residence a postal identifi- 
cation card which costs fifty pfennigs 
(J1.9 cents), and is valid for four 
months. The postal letter of credit is 
available for fifty separate payments, 
but net for more than 1.000 marks in 
one day. 

In case any postoffice has not suf- 
ficient funds on hand to pav the 
amount required at once, it must get 
the money at the latest on the follow- 
ing day. It is not necessary for the 
person taking out the letter of credit 
to have any money deposited in the 
postoffice other than the money paid 
for the letter of credit. 

The letter of credit is good for four 
months. The full amount of credit 
remaining is paid on demand, or, if 
about to expire, a new letter of credit 
may be issued for the amount still due, 
or the amount may be left in the post- 
office in the post check account and 
postal checks may be drawn against, 
this credit. 

The letters of credit cost fifty 
pfennigs (11.9 cents). A fixed charge 
of five pfennigs (1.19 cents) is made 
for each payment, plus five pfennigs 
for each 100 marks or part thereof.. 
The cost is rather less than the ex- 
pense of sending money by a postal 
order. 



GROWTH OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BANKS 

COMMENTING on the growth of 
^ the world’s great banks, a recent 
issue of “The Statist’’ (T.ondon) says 
that no statement that can he presented 
will strike the imagination more forc- 
ibly than one which gives the individ- 
ual deposits of all the great banks of 
the world possessing deposits of £20,- 
000,000 and over. 

If it be borne in mind that a gen- 
eration ago the number of great banks 
with deposits of this sum and over 
could be counted on one’s fingers, that 
the greatest of them in those days had 
deposits of no more than £30.000,000, 
that at the preset time there are 
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no less than sixty-one banks with de- 
posits exceeding £20,000,000, and that 
the deposits of individual banks in 
these days range up to £126.000,000, 
some conception can be gained of the 
influence now exerted by hanking upon 
the world’s affairs. It is true that the 
great increase in deposits of individual 
banks has come in some measure from 
combinations and absorptions. 

But while this circumstance explains 
in part the really enormous growth in 
the deposits of certain hanks, it docs 
not affect the great increase in the 
number of banks possessing deposits of 
over £20,000,000 per institution. In- 
deed, bad there been no amalgamations 
the number of banks possessing this 
amount of deposits would probably 
have been still greater than sixty-one. 

The growth in the size of the de- 
posits of individual banks in itself re- 
flects the spirit of the time — the desire 
to act in cooperation and in eombina- 
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DEPOSITS OF THE WORLDS GREAT BANKS, END 1913 AND IN 1880. 



Deposits and 
Current Accounts 



Imperial Bank of Russia . 

Lloyds Bank 

London City and Midland Bank 

Credit Lyonnais 

London County and Westminster Bank 

Deutsche Bank 

Societe General (Paris) 

Bank of England 

National Provincial Bank of England 

Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 

Barclay & Co 

Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris 

Bank of Spain 

Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft 

Dresdner Bank 

Banco de la Nacion Argentina 

National City Bank, New York 

Parr’s Bank 

Russian Bank for Foreign Trade 

Union of London and Smiths Bank 

Bank of France 

Capital & Counties Bank 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Imperial Bank of Germany (Reischsbank) 

Bank of Montreal 

London Joint Stock Bank 

Oesterr’chische Credit- A nstalt fur Handel und 

Gewerbe 

Continental & Commercial Nat’l Bank, Chicago 

Banque Internationale de Commerce a St. Petersburg 

Bank of New South Wales 

Volga Kama Commercial Bank (Russia) 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 

Russian Commercial & Industrial Bank 

Banca Commerciale Italiana 

Darmstadter Bank 

Banque Russo- Asiatique 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Allgemeine Oesterreiehische Boden Credit Anstalt.. 

Royal Bank of Canada 

First National Bank, Chicago 

Bankers Trust Co., New York 

Manchester & Liverpool District Bank 

Chase National Bank, New York 

London & River Plate Bank 

National Park Bank, New York 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York 

Hanover National Bank, New York 

Oesterreiehische Landerbank 

Oesterreiehische Ungarisehe Bank 

Ixmdon & South Western Bank 

Union Bank of Australia, Ltd. (Aug. 30) 

Central Trust Co., New York (June 30) 

First National Bank, New York 

Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney 

Yokohama Specie Bank 

Standard Bank of South Africa 

Anglo-Austrian Bank 

Bank of Liverpool 

London & Provincial Bank 

Yorkshire Penny Bank f 

Bank of Scotland (Feb. 28, 1914) 



1913 

£125,928,000 

*104,306,000 

93.834.000 

89.399.000 

88.314.000 

79.002.000 

72.513.000 

71.357.000 

67.882.000 

61.554.000 

60.806.000 

56.574.000 

56.316.000 
4-50,000,000 

47.920.000 

47.264.000 

44.266.000 

43.669.000 

43.018.000 

42.084.000 

40.318.000 

39.958.000 

39.769.000 

39.694.000 

39.100.000 

37.637.000 

36.005.000 

35.840.000 

35.252.000 

34.281.000 

34.126.000 

33.386.000 

32.668.000 

32.491.000 

30.384.000 
30,000,000 

29.745.000 

28.771.000 

28.500.000 

28.441.000 

27.448.000 

25.917.000 

24.816.000 

23.432.000 

23.138.000 

23.045.000 

22.673.000 

22.341.000 

21.869.000 

21.521.000 

21.335.000 

21.293.000 

21 . 210.000 

21.156.000 

21.077.000 

20.900.000 

20.786.000 

20.277.000 

20.246.000 

20.160.000 
20,061,000 



1880 

£37,971,000 

5,785,000 

16,484,000 



3.215.000 

13.353.000 

33.809.000 

29.139.000 

4.726.000 



23,751,000 

3.228.000 

4.752.000 



3.249.000 

3.137.000 

2.055.000 

13.358.000 

25.011.000 

3.465.000 

2.318.000 

8.663.000 



12,645,000 

6,920,000 



1,601,000 

9.039.000 

5. 085.000 



1,457,000 



3,446,000 

15,393,000 



2,654,000 



10,825,000 



2,849,000 



2.091.000 

1.620.000 

1.522.000 

9.506.000 

1.787.000 

6.767.000 

1.054.000 

3.272.000 



6,082,000 

1.049.000 

3.462.000 

2.491.000 



12,508,000 



"Including Wilts and Dorset, -j- Approximate. 
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tion with others. In the old days 
people with money favored the private 
linker, who was entrusted with the 
secrets of his customers and who guid- 
ed them with his advice. In these 
days the private banker has almost 
ceased to exist, the great banks offering 
a much greater measure of security to 
depositors and performing many other 
services for them at small or no charge. 
Just as thousands of persons will in 
these days entrust themselves to the 
care of the captain of a single great 
ship and derive an increased measure 
of safety and protection, so multitudes 
of persons entrust their cash balances 
to the care of a single institution, be- 
lieving their money to be safer and 
more secure the greater the institution. 

This tendency to combine and coop- 
erate for mutual advantage has extend- 
ed to every country, and all over the 
world great banks have arisen which 
gather together money that would oth- 
erwise lie idle in tills and in boxes, and 
thus render the sums of great value 
not only to those who possess them, 
but to the whole community, by em- 
ploying them to finance both national 
trade and international commerce. In 
fact, trade and commerce could not 
have expanded to their existing vast 
proportions but for the growth of 
banking, the introduction of the check 
and the bill, and the ability to send 
money by telegraph and by cable in a 
few minutes or in a few hours from 
town to town and from country to 
country. 

An accompanying table contains a 



statement of the world’s banks with de- 
posits of over £'20,000,000. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

TP HE French Bank for Commerce 
A and Industry, Paris, reports a 
change of address from 9 Rue Boud- 
reau to 17 Rue Scribe. 



© 



Australasian 

ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND, 
LTD. 

profits of this institution for 
the last half-year, as showm in 
the report presented at the ordinary 
general meeting of shareholders in 
Brisbane, April 28, w’ere £l6,9G4, 
w r hich added to the amount carried for- 
ward from the previous half-year, gave 
an available balance of £18,219. After 
paying a dividend at the rate of five 
and one-half per cent., and making 
other usual provisions, £1,451 was car- 
ried forward. 



ROYAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

XJTIGHLY satisfactory results are 
- again exhibited in the accounts of 
the Ro}al Bank of Australia for the 
six months ended March 81 last. A 
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FOUNDED 1844 

G. LAWTON CHILDS * CO., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 

HAVANA CUBA 

Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to2us handled promptly and with care. 



Special attention paid to collections in 
Havana and all parts of Cnba. 



Principal Correspondent* 

NEW YORK CITY : 

National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
LONDON : 

Baring Bros. & Co., Limited 
PARIS : 

Morgan, Hrjes & Co. 
BERLIN : 

L. Behrens & Soehne 
MADRID : 

Garcia, Calamarie y C. 



net profit of <£23,069 was earned, as 
compared with £22,052 in the corre- 
sponding term in 1913, and the bal- 
ance available was £29,164. The usu- 
al dividend at the rate of eight per 
cent, has absorbed £ 12,000; to re- 
serves £10,000 has been placed, raising 
the total to £210,000; and a balance 
of £7,164 has been carried forward. 



* 

COLONIAL BANK OF AUSTRAL- 
ASIA 

^ET profits of the Colonial Bank of 
^ Australasia for the six months 
ended March 31 last amounted to £29,- 
230, as compared with £29,110 for the 
preceding half-year, and £29.002 for 
the March term of 1913. The amount 
available for distribution was £35,860, 
from winch it was decided to make the 



following appropriations: Dividend at 
the rate of seven per cent, on both 
preference and ordinary shares, £15,- 
375; reserve fund, £10,000, raising 
same to £220,000; reduction of bank 
premises, £5,000; officers’ provident 
fund, £ 1,000; and to carry forward, 
£4,485. In comparison with twelre 
months ago, the reserve fund is £20,- 
000 higher, whilst liquid assets have 
expanded by £47,772, to £2,078,787, 
and now represent about forty-seven 
per cent, of the liabilities to the public. 
Deposits are down £65,727, while ad- 
vances are less by £6,343. Real estate 
in possession figures at only £8,244. 



Asiatic 



FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE 
NEW JAPANESE CABINET 



TPHE Imperial Japanese Minister of 
Finance, Mr. Wakatsuki, made 
the following announcement on Mav 
15th: 



Recognizing the importance of 
strengthening the financial and econom- 
ic resources of the Entire, and of 
bringing thereby a favorable turn to 
its foreign trade, the present cabinet 
shall endeavor to carry into effect the 
following plans: 

1. Reduction of taxes after careful 
scrutiny of the present status of vari- 
ous sources of revenue and the equity 
of the burdens imposed. 

2. The policy with regard to the 
national debt will be thus modified: 

Instead of yen 50,000,000, hereto- 
fore appropriated for the redemption 
of the principal of the national debt 
in the National Debt Consolidation 
Fund, the sum of yen 45,000,000 or 
upwards in the present fiscal year 
and that of yen 40,000,000 in the fis 
cal year of )91o will be applied for 
the redemption purpose. Furthermore, 
the funds required for the Imperial 
Railways and for the development of 
Korea, both of which constitute the 
special account in the budget and here- 
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tofore raised by the issuance of gov- 
ernment bonds, will be met not by the 
issue of government bonds, either at 
home or abroad, but by the funds set 
aside in the National Debt Consolida- 
tion Fund, and by the surplus in the 
treasury. 

3. There will be no change in the 
prescribed government bond policy of 
redeeming annually foreign loans to 
the amount of yen 1 0,000,000. 

4. The time of payment of certain 
taxes will be deferred to the benefit 
of the taxpayers and the money mar- 
ket. This contemplated delay in the 
payment of the sake tax and the farm 
land tax will cause a shortage in the 
current fiscal year of yen 22.000,000 
and yen 12,000,000 respectively. Also 
the education fund, the currency con- 
solidation fund and the forestv fund 
will all be refunded. The above short- 
age and refunds will be paid out of the 
surplus in the treasury, and the issue 
of the treasury bills will be restricted 
as much as possible. 

5. The financial policy adopted is 
to be guided by strict economy and the 
government hopes to find speedy and 
proper solution of the pending ques- 
tions which are likely to become the 
causes of financial anxiety. 

6. To increase reserve funds in the 
ordinary budget. 

7. Attention will be directed to give 
fuller scope to the functions of several 
special hanks, and the government shall 
seek to provide an increased supply 
of low rate funds for the fostering of 
agriculture and local industries. 



8. Such businesses hitherto conduct- 
ed by the government that would be 
tetter undertaken as private enter- 
prises will be transferred to private 
concerns. 



Latin- America 

BANCO POPULAR ARGEXTINO 

A PPLICATIONS were recently in- 
^ vited by the British, Foreign and 
Colonial Corporation, Limited, for the 
sale of 500,000 Argentine Gold Dol- 
lars (£99,125) five per cent, twenty- 
year gold bonds of the Banco Popular 
Argentino in bonds of 100 Argentine 
gold dollars (£19 16s. 6d. each) at 
the price of ninety-five per cent., or 
£ 1 8 16s. 8d. per bond. The bonds 
are redeemable at par in gold on Octo- 
ber 1. 1932, or at any previous time 
after Otcober 1 , 1922, at 102 per cent. 

The hank is a cooperative institution 
founded in 1887. It does an ordinary 
deposit and discounting business, and, 
in addition, grants loans against mort- 
gages. The security for the bonds, of 
which, including the present issue, 
about £510,000 have been issued, 
while further issues may be made to 
the extent of the paid-up capital (at 
present £911,144), consists of the as- 
sets of the bank, but primarily in the 
debts owing on the security of real 
estate or other approved collateral with 
an ample margin. The hank has had 
a successful career, and during the 
past twentv vears the net profits have 
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risen from £11,085 to £l 34.758, the 
dividend on the paid-up capital rising 
from nine per cent, to thirteen per 
cent. 

© 

NEW BRAZILIAN LOAN 

r\E FINITE announcement was made 
last month that a new $100,000,- 
000 loan had been underwritten in 
London for rehabilitating the some- 
what strained finances of Brazil. The 
loan will be offered for public subscrip- 
tion simultaneously in London, Paris, 
Berlin and New York. 

Brazil has for the last two years 
particularly been suffering the reac- 
tion that is so natural from national 
and individual extravagance, as exem- 
plified bv such measures as coffee val- 
orization. With this reaction has come 
a decided depreciation in the country’s 
securities, and in turn this condition 
has become an influence in the foreign 
markets — especially Paris and London, 
where so large a volume of the Bra- 
zilian securities are held. 

© 

CREDIT RESTRICTION IN AR- 
GENTINA. 

^\N April 28, 1914, the Camara de 
Defensa Comercial (Chamber of 
Commercial Protection) of the Rosario 
Bolsa de Comercio issued a circular ad- 
dressed to the business men and banks 
of the city making the following rec- 
80 



ommendations : ( 1 ) That no credit 

sales be made to firms which have made 
settlements discharging them from 
debt cither in or out of court; (2) that 
commercial paper bearing signatures 
of said firms, either as indorsers or 
acceptors, not be discounted. 

The reason for the step taken by 
the Camara de Defensa Comercial, as 
explained in the circular, is the rapidly 
increasing number of failures and es- 
pecially settlements due to poor man- 
agement, carelessness, in many cases 
illicit means of securing credit, and the 
general tendency to conduct business on 
a speculative basis noted in most cases 
of insolvency. 

It is proposed to form an agree- 
ment between the different firms and 
banks which signify their approval of 
the recommendations of the circular. 

CHILEAN COMMERCIAL 
PROGRESS 

NOTWITHSTANDING financial 
** and other difficulties in the Repub- 
lic of Chile during last year, says 
United States Consul Alfred A. Wins- 
low of Valparaiso, the country ad- 
vanced commercially and the outlook 
for the future is fair. A number of 
projects for development arc contem- 
plated ns soon as financial conditions 
improve. Much interest is manifested 
in the opening of the Panama Canal, 
and American interests should avail 
themselves of this growing market 
Digitized by VjOO^lC 






Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 

San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 

(Founded 1st June, 1005) 

Capital, $1,750,000.00 Reserves, $546,238.41 

Managing Director. THOMAS SCOTT 

Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. Deposits are received In American 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York. New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of interest at present allowed are: 



On deposit for 6 months .... 6 per cent, per annum 

On deposit for 12 months .... 7 psr cent, per annum 

DEPOSITS 

31st of March. 191$ . . . $1 ,279,887.74 31st of March. 1912 . . . 

31st of March, 1911 . 1.699,795.2$ 31st of December, 1912 



$3 397.658.26 
4,414.218.57 



brought so near their doors. Valpa- 
raiso is only about 5,000 miles from 
New York, which should be made in 
twehe to fourteen days. 

The banking interests of Chile ex- 
perienced a poor year, and not much 
improvement was expected for the first 
half of tlie present year at least. Many 
loans were drawn in and but compar- 
atively few new loans were made on 
even gilt-edged paper, and then only 
in a small way to tide over those hard 
pressed. This often made it practi- 
cally impossible for importers to meet 
their drafts, and they were, therefore, 
obliged to ask for extensions, thus com- 
plicating matters for the Americarf ex- 
porter since there were no direct bank- 
ing facilities betwxen the two coun- 
tries. The European branch banks in 
Valparaiso were able to do much for 
the Furopean exporter, and aided much 
in preventing a real money panic. 
American interests should join in estab- 
lishing a chain of branch hanks in the 
commercial centers of South America, 
as they would be of great aid to Amer- 
ican business in this part of the world 
as well as a valuable assistance in the 
development of the great natural re- 
sources of these countries. 

It seems quite clear that the foreign 
branch banks in Chile have been a pay- 
ing investment almost from the begin- 
ning. Some of them have earned as 
high as forty per cent., and it is stated 
on good authority that their loans aver- 
age more than ten times their capital 
and in one ease reached more than 
fifteen times the capital. It is pro- 



posed to introduce laws regulating the 
amount of loans a bank may carry. 

Money was scarce during 1913, with 
the value of the paper peso fluctuating 
between twenty cents on January 8, 
1913, to a trifle over eighteen cents on 
December 31; the value of the gold 
peso was 36.5 cents. In February, 
1911, the value of the paper peso 
dropped to a little less than seventeen 
cents, but on April 21 was worth very 
nearly twenty cents. Money was scarce * 
during last year and very few under- 
takings were financed, and the com- 
pletion of works under way in many 
cases was retarded. Collections were 

slow and business in general suf- 
fered greatly. Interest rates were 
higher than usual, with a heavy 
decline in stocks. Notwithstanding the 
shortage of money there were com- 
paratively few failures, which indicates 
that the fundamental conditions are 
good. 

The government appropriations for 
the year amounted to $69,823,188 
against $85,596,145 for 1912. There 
was a deficit of $5,529,000, being the 
largest in many years. The foreign 
debt amounts to $182,125,882, to which 
it; is proposed to add about $25,000,- 
000 as soon as an advantageous loan 
can be made. This will be used on 
internal improvements and const de- 
fenses. On December 31, 1913, the 
paper currency of the country amount- 
ed to $33,120,000 against $67,160,000 
for its face value on a gold bn sis. The 
present interest charge amounts to $8,- 
331.930 annually. 

/V 
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The fluctuation of the paper cur- 
rency has been a serious handicap to 
the proper development of the country. 
At various times the government has 
decided to resume specie payment at 
some fixed date, but before that date 
arrived it was postponed, until now 
it seems resumption would be realized 
January 1, 1915, on the basis of ten 
pence sterling, or twenty cents United 
States gold, for a paper peso. (The 
Chile gold peso is worth 36.5 cents 
United States gold.) The importance 
of a stable currency is generally felt 
here, but it seems to be a difficult mat- 
ter to bring it about. The matter was 
before an extra session of the Chilean 
Congress in April of this year and 
was in a fair way to be settled. 

American interests fared exception- 
ally well in Chile during 1913, the im- 
ports from the United States amount- 
ing to .$20,090,266 against $16,806,341 
for 1912, an increase of $3,283,925. 
The imports from the United Kingdom, 
however, decreased in value $2,570,972, 
. and from Germany $3,609,890 during 
the same period. The outlook for 
American business is good if American 
exporters will carefully carry out 
instructions and can meet prices and 
terms of credit off ered by their Euro- 
pean competitors. [ All values in this 
report are given in United States gold 
and weights in United States stand- 
ards.] 

American capital continued to flow 
into Chile during the year, principally 
in developing properties already ac- 
quired. These covered nitrate works, 
of which there are sixteen controlled 
by American capital out of a total of 
135; two large copper properties and 
one large iron ore mine, to say noth- 
ing of the smaller undertakings under 
wav. When these properties are fully 
developed it will mean an investment 
of $50,000,000 to $60,000,000, and 
there are still others taking options on 
mining properties in Chile that may 
double the investments. It seems clear 
that Chile will again take rank well 
forward as a copper-producing country, 
and that American capital will do the 
work. 



AFFAIRS IN ARGENTINA 



^\WING to the illness of the Presi- 
dent, the Argentine Congress was 
opened last month by the vice-p resi- 
dent, Dr. Victorino de la Plazas, says 
“The Statist,” of London. In his ad- 
dress to the Congress he said that the 
national government’s example had a 
most beneficial influence in provincial 
politics. Fie laid stress on the effects 
of the new law elections and called at- 
tention to disturbances which called 
for mediation. Turning to foreign af- 
fairs, he declared that Argentina lias 
most cordial relations with other na- 
tions. The United States has proposed 
to submit to an international commit- 
tee all differences between that coun- 
try and Argentina. The latter had ac- 
cepted the proposal and the Argentine 
legation in the United States has been 
authorized to sign in conjunction with 
Brazil and Chile, so that that impor- 
tant act be sealed by the four nations 
simultaneously. Coming next to Mexi- 
can affairs, he said that as the United 
States refused to recognize the govern- 
ment of General Huerta, Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, inspired by senti- 
ments of friendship, undertook to pro- 
pose mediation, which was accepted by 
the United States and Mexico. He de- 
clared that it would be a great day for 
the whole of America if, through this 
friendly mediation, peace resulted. The 
public finances of the country, he point- 
ed out, are satisfactory, as the ordi- 
nary resources are sufficient to meet the 
ordinary outlays and the greater part 
of the extraordinary. The accounts for 
1913 have been closed. The budget 
authorized an expenditure of £37,162,- 
000, of which, however, only £33,466,- 
000 were actually laid out. The out- 
lavs authorized by special laws amount- 
ed to £2,066,000. The ordinary and 
extraordinary treasury receipts amount- 
ed to £34,897,000. The total funded 
debt, internal and external, amounted 
to £108,800.000. In this sum is in- 
cluded £4.178.000 of the funded debt 
of the municipality of Buenos Ayres 
taken over by the National govern- 
ment. The repayment of debt amount- 
Digitized by VjOO^lC 




MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 

Avanlda San Fraaateoo N«. 12 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 
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GEO. J. McCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANOT, Vice-Pros. A Mgr. 
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1'nRarMiMcd collection facilities. Corrrcspondcnce solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers. Merchants and Individuals solicited. 



1913 1912 1903 

Current accounts $1 40,635,5 14.59 $106,694,006.01 $30,195,703.37 

Cheek accounts 39,027,167.69 37,607,205.70 7,993,145.26 

Deposit accounts 14,771,696.08 2,663,094.27 395,378.61 



$1 94,434,378.36 $1 46,964,305.98 $38,584,227.24 



ed last year to £2,022,000. The ex- 
ports of the country in the first quar- 
ter of the present year amounted to 
£24,389,000, and the imports to £19,- 
030,000. Thus the balance of trade in 
favor of Argentina is equal to £5,359,- 
000. The bullion imported during the 
three months was £2,829,800, and that 
exported only £ 52,850. Economies 
in this year’s budget have been intro- 
duced to the extent of £2,346,000. 
Agriculture, he declared, continues to 
expand, the increase being 2,728,000 
acres over those of 1912, of which 1,- 
711,000 acres are under wheat, oats 
and maize. The crop harvest for 1913- 
’14 is 13,800,000 tons in wheat, oats, 
linseed, barley and maize, being an in- 
crease of 750,000 tons over the pre- 
ceding harvest. 



INTERNATIONAL AND MORT- 
GAGE BANK OF MEXICO 

ALTHOUGH political conditions in 
1 ** Mexico have been for some time 
seriously disturbed, the International 
and Mortgage Bank has continued to 
show good earnings, the net profits for 
1913 amounting to $518,527, against 
$52 1,563 for the year preceding. After 



making the customary allotments (in- 
cluding a dividend of eight per cent.), 
$100,000 was added to the reserve fund 
out of the earnings for 1913, and 
$96,674 was carried forward to new 
account. 

The balance of mortgages on De- 
cember 31, 1918, was $23,716,785.93, 
and of mortgage bonds, $22,054,800, 
leaving a difference of $1,662,435.93, 
which the hank had the right to issue 
in bonds at any time. 

The bank has $5,000,000 capital and 
$1,000,000 reserve fund. Its total 
balance-sheet at the end of 1918 was 
$46,898,058.94. 

While the value of the hank’s shares 
necessarily suffered somewhat as a re- 
sult of the unsettled political condi- 
tions, they held their price remarkably 
well compared with other bank shares. 

The movement of accounts compared 
with the operative term of 1913, with 
those of 1912 and 190.8 is as above, 
showing an increase in movement of 
the three accounts for the operative 
term of 1913 of $47,470,072.38 com- 
pared with the same total of 1912, and 
of $155,850,151.12 increase over the 
balance of the three accounts in 1903. 

The International and Mortgage 
Bank (Banco Internacional e Hipote- 
cario de Mexico) w%as established in 
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Mexico City in 1882 under special con- 
cessions from the Mexican government, 
and has become one of the country’s 
important financial institutions. Its 
managing director is Mr. T. P. Honey. 



Promoting Our Foreign 
Trade 

Address delivered at the annual convention. 
May 5 to 7, 1914, of the Texas Bankers* Asso- 
ciation. by John Clausen, manager of the for- 
eign department. The Crocker National Bank 
of Sen Francisco. 



TC* MEttSOX says that “Commerce is 
carrying things from where they 
are plentiful to w’here they are needed” 
— and considering the steady growth 
in the producing power of our country, 
his words may be of interest in tretit- 
ing upon some of the essential factors 
which dominate successful trade rela- 
tions with foreign countries. 

The principal means employed by 
countries in settling their indebted- 
nesses with the rest of the world is in 
the exportation of specie, securities or 
merchandise, and while the first two 
methods are temporary and influenced 
by various conditions, the building up 
of foreign credit balances through the 
exportation of merchandise is free from 
impracticable and undesirable features, 
and therefore constitutes the logical 
means for international settlements. 

Not infrequently the assumption pre- 
vails that if one nation buys from an- 
other the corresponding amount of 
goods must change hands between the 
respective countries. This, however, 
has no foundation in fact, as when 
such sales are consummated the selling 
country is only entitled to receive from 
the world at large the sum of its credit 
— wherever the credit may be — and in 
the same w\ay, the country buying the 
goods, or lending money, lias to settle 
with the world in general. It is there- 
fore found that our relations are with 
the world as a unit — and in looking 
into the future, it is essential to take 
into account the demand of the world 
and its steady clamor for higher stand- 
ards of comfort and consumption. 



The new banking law', in permitting 
national banking associations to estab- 
lish branches in foreign countries and 
dependencies of the United States, for 
the furtherance of the foreign com- 
merce of our country, is quite a step 
towards putting us in a position to 
compete on a more equal basis with 
other nations in carrying on our for- 
eign trade, and with these new' facili- 
ties at our command, it presents to 
hankers and merchants the urgent ne- 
cessity of thoroughly familiarizing 
themselves with the nature and use of 
money — the mechanism of exchange — 
and w'avs and means for developing 
our trade with these countries. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
to commercial houses seeking foreign 
markets for the first time, that unless 
they approach intended customers in 
terms with which they are familiar, 
time and energy will be wasted and 
result only in misdirected and fruitless 
efforts. 

Knowledge of languages, foreign 
currencies, weights, measures, shipping 
facilities and also the apparently in- 
significant detail of postage, are mat- 
ters w'ith which it is necessary for our 
exporting firms — as also banks inter- 
ested in the financing of foreign trade 

to familiarize themselves with, as 
lack of information on these points, 
or carelessness in their adherence to 
these details will result in annoyance 
to foreign importers and establish in 
their minds a prejudice against Amer- 
ican business methods. 

The question of freight and tariff 
should be carefully studied, as it may 
at times be required to add these items 
to the selling price in preparing quo- 
tations. It is further a matter of 
great importance that special attention 
be paid to the packing of goods, if 
for no other reason than the favorable 
impression created abroad, as the lack 
of attention to the safe and proper de- 
livery of shipments, as ordered and 
expected, has ofttimes resulted disas- 
trously to the establishment of possi- 
ble business connections or in the loss 
of a good account and a valuable 
client. 
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It is also essential that the require- 
ments of custom house authorities be 
minutely observed, in that the consu- 
lar certificates and invoices give all de- 
tails regarding materials, weights, etc., 
and if the shipper here, therefore, has 
not complete knowledge of regulations 
rnling in various countries, he is liable 
to mistakes which may mean heavy 
fines, also delays and serious inconven- 
iences to the importing firms abroad. 

e 

T ARGE sums are annually expended 
^ by American manufacturers and 
exporters in advertising their articles 
in foreign countries by the direct so- 
licitation of agents and through the 
mails; but no matter how carefully 
their articles have been prepared, how 
efficient their agents, or how beautiful- 
ly illustrated their catalogues may be, 
if demonstrations be not made in the 
language prevailing in the country of 
the prospective client — with prices and 
measures given in familiar terms — 
such solicitations will have no trade- 
getting value. 

The yearly export of manufactured 
articles to foreign countries from the 
United States is estimated at only six 
per cent, of the total of over 20,000 
million dollars' worth produced here 
annually, and w’ith the steady increas- 
ing demand for American goods all 
over the world, and the over-supply in 
local markets, our manufacturers 
I should recognize clcarlv the need of 
1 creating new markets for their goods. 

Nations, that on account of their 
extensive export trade have opened up 
new fields for their products are in 
i position to furnish employment to 
' over-crowded populations and stimulate 
I the building up of territories which 
\ otherwise would be barren, and while 
I the transportation system of the 
' United States has furnished avenues to 
the wealth of the soil, and given work 
to a vast army of laborers, if we hope 
I to keep these men employed the year 
round, we must take advantage of op- 
portunities abroad and thereby avoid 



disastrous economic conditions in our 
own country. The fact that of our 
yearly output of manufactured goods 
only approximately six per cent, enters 
into the export trade, shows the com- 
paratively insignificant position occu- 
pied by this country in the world’s ex- 
port trade — notwithstanding the prox- 
imity of the enormous virgin fields of- 
fered by the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, which are nearly two thousand 
miles closer to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of our country than to the man- 
ufacturing districts of Europe, and the 
added advantage of our superior trans- 
portation facilities. 

our competitors in the 
* * principal European countries are 
ever studying to make goods that will 
appeal to the trade in other nations, 
our position as yet presents somewhat 
a commercial problem, inasmuch as the 
United States is disposing of a sur- 
plus of its products abroad, rather 
than specially-prepared articles de- 
signed for export. Some few American 
firms have adapted their export trade 
methods to conform with foreign 
usages and have met with overwhelm- 
ing success, and it would be greatly to 
the advantage of our country in wide- 
ly following that plan, as in this age of 
keen commercial competition it is far 
easier to follow the line of least re- 
sistance and supply the article the de- 
mand requires, rather than introduce 
in new fields novelties which may or 
may not have met with success here. 

Competition, of course, will be en- 
countered everywhere, but the foreign 
trade is well worth while, and this 
fact has been clearly demonstrated by 
our European friends, who. from this 
source, have amassed wealth and reve- 
nue far in excess of that derived from 
their own home consumption. If the 
claims, therefore, for the superiority 
of American goods arc made aggres- 
sive realities, and careful, direct and 
persistent efforts exercised by American 
manufacturers in their introduction and 
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exploitation, it will not be long before 
the balance of trade in manufactured 
articles, now so largely in favor of our 
German and other European friends, 
will be' equalized, or even tipped in our 
direction. 

The American exporter must, there- 
fore, make a careful and thorough 
study of foreign markets, and. if con- 
scientiously pursued, he will find a 
receptive field for expansion. 

$ 

COUTH AMERICA has been par- 
^ ticularly referred to in the forego- 
ing as a likely field for developing our 
foreign trade, and it may be of in- 
terest here to reproduce the statistical 
statement supplied by the Department 
of Commerce in Washington, through 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, showing the progress of 
our trade relations with South Ameri- 
ca in comparison with the rest of the 
world, during the last twenty fiscal 
years, viz.: 



Automobiles in Wisconsin 

AD DRESSING the Wisconsin Bank- 
^ ers Association at the annual con- 
vention at Milwaukee on June 11, Sec- 
retary Bartlett said that “For the first 
time in the history of the State the 
financing of farmers' automobiles has 
become an acute banking problem. 

“One town of 600 had applications 
for #20,000 of bank loans to buy 
automobiles on alone. The average 
farmer uses about $500 cash for a 
machine and borrows $500 on notes for 
the rest of the purchase price. 

“The number of automobiles in Wis- 
consin has passed the 50,000 mark, 
which at an average of $1,200 each, 
according to figures furnished by bank- 
ers, makes the total cost of these ma- 
chines about $60,000,000. About three- 
fourths of this sum is furnished by 
the bankers in some form or other. 
This gives an inkling of the impor- 
tance that the automobile has assumed 
in the expenditures of the people of 
the State and the demand that is made 
upon bankers." 



Exports from United States 

Imports into United States Domestic and Foreign 



Fiscal 

Years 




Total 


From 

South 

America 


Per Cent, 
from South 
America 


Total 


Per Cent. 
To South to South 
America Amer. 


1893 




$866,400,992 


$102,207,815 


11.80 


$847,665,194 


$32,639,077 


3.85 


1894 




654,994,622 


100,147,107 


15.29 


892,140,572 


33,212,310 


3.72 


1895 




731,969,955 


112,167,120 


15.32 


807,538,165 


33,525,935 


4.15 


1896 




779,724,674 


108,828,462 


13.96 


882,606,938 


36,297,671 


4.11 


1897 




764,730,412 


1072189,405 


14.04 


1 ,050,993,556 


33,768,646 


3.21 


1898 




616,049,654 


92,091,694 


14.93 


1,231,482,330 


33,821,701 


2.73 


1899 




697,148,489 


86,597,893 


12.42 


1,227,023,302 


35,659,902 


2.91 


1900 




849,941,184 


93,666,774 


11.02 


1,394,483,082 


38,945,763 


2.79 


1901 




823,172,165 


110,367,342 


13.41 


1,487,764,991 


44,400,195 


2.98 


1902 . 




903,320,948 


119,785,756 


13.26 


1,381,719,401 


38,403,617 


2.75 


1903 . 




1,025,719,237 


107,428,232 


10.48 


1,420,141,679 


41,137,812 


2.90 


1904 . 




991,0872171 


120,364,113 


12.14 


1,460,827,271 


50,755,027 


3.47 


1905 . 




1,117,513,071 


150,795,800 


13.49 


1,518,561,666 


56,894,131 


3.75 


1906 . 




1,226,562,446 


140,420,876 


11.45 


1,743,864,500 


75,159,781 


4.31 


1907 . 




1,434,421,425 


160,165,537 


11.17 


1,880,851,078 


82,157,174 


4.37 


1908 . 




1,194,341,792 


124,998,590 


10.46 


1,860,773,346 


83,584,874 


4.49 


1909 . 




1,311,920,224 


163,878,724 


12.49 


1,663,011,104 


76,561,680 


4.60 


1910 . 




1,556,947,430 


196,164,786 


12.59 


1,744,984,720 


93346,820 


534 


1911 . 




1,527,226,105 


182,623,750 


11.96 


2,049320,199 


108,894,894 


5.32 


1912 . 




1 ,653,264,934 


215,089,316 


13.01 


2,204322,409 


132310,451 


6.00 


1913 . 




1,812,978,234 


217,747,038 


12.01 


2,465,884,149 


146,147393 


5.93 
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From Z to A 



T HE disadvantage, under certain 
circumstances, of having a sur- 
name Leginning with the final letter 
of the alphabet is illustrated by this 
story, told by Fred Ellsworth of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York: 

Zeno was a colored man who had 
a savings account in a Southern city 
years ago before the days of modern 
banking. One day the bank failed 
and Zeno was naturally very much 
perturbed (but he didn’t know it by 
that name). He hung around the door 
of the bank without any real notion 
of why he was doing it, but simply 
because he wanted to be near his money. 
As the receiver came out of the door 
of the bank one day he said to Zeno: 

“Zeno, why are you staying around 
the hank all the time?” 

“Kaze, I’se got some money in dat 
ar bank and Ah wants to git it out.” 
“Well,” replied the receiver, “don’t 
you know that this hank has to be 
thoroughly examined before any of 
the depositors get their money?” 
“Dat’s all right,” said Zeno. “But I 
just natchully wants ma money.” 

“Of course you do,” responded the 
receiver, “but you know that you 
can’t get it until everything is straight- 



ened up. Yon know that banks have 
failed before. This isn’t the first time 
that a bank has busted.” 

“Shore, Ah knows dat; I’ze heard 
tell all about banks bustin’ befo’ dis. 
But dis here am de fust time dat a 
bank eva busted right squall in my 
face.” 

The examination of the bank went 
on and ultimately the receiver an- 
nounced that the depositors would be 
paid off*, and in alphabetical order. 
Unfortunately some mistake had been 
made in the figuring and when they 
got down as far as the Ws in the 
list the money gave out, hence there 
w'asn’t any left for Zeno. 

This experience, however, did not 
entirely discourage Zeno, for after 
several months he had managed to 
save up some more money, which he 
took over to another bank, where he 
was known, and told the cashier he 
would like to open up a savings ac- 
count. But Zeno had been doing a 
powerful lot of thinking and evolved 
a plan to prevent his being shut out 
a second time in case the bank failed, 
for when the cashier started to write 
down his name as Zeno, the darky 
said : 

“Zeno nuffin. Ma name ain’t Zeno 
no more, ma name’s Aaron.” 



The Federal Reserve Board 



QN June 15 these names were sent 
to the Senate by President Wil- 
son for members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board: 

Charles S. Hamlin of Boston, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, to 
sene two years. 

Paul M. Warburg, member firm bf 
Kuhn. Loeb & Company, to serve four 
years. 



W. P. G. Harding, president First 
National Bank, Birmingham, Ala., to 
serve eight years. 

A. C. Miller of San Francisco, to 
serve ten years. 

Thomas D. Jones of Chicago, to 
serve six years. 

William G. MeAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Comptroller of the Currency, 
ex-officio members. 
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Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital . . . $200,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send U* Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— Announcement is made that the Frank- 
lin Trust Company of Brooklyn has been 
taken over by new interests, represented 
by James Imbrie, William G. Low, Jr., and 
Edward C. Delafield. 

— At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York Theodore Hetzler, cashier, was 
appointed vice-president, and Ernest Foley, 
auditor, was appointed assistant cashier. 

— The new home of the Brooklyn Trust 
'Company, which is to occupy the block 
front on Clinton street between Montague 
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and Pierrepont streets, will cost $500,000, 
according to plans filed with the Brooklyn 
Building Department. Part of the build- 
ing will occupy the site of the old Brooklyn 
Club, at the corner of Pierrepont street, 
and the dwelling adjoining, w-hich are now' 
being demolished. The structure will have 
an entrance on Clinton street as well as 
on Montague street. * The style of archi- 
tecture will be Italian Renaissance, with 
an exterior of Indiana limestone and a peak 
roof of tile. The banking room, w'hieh 
will run from street to street, w*ill be in 
marble w r ith a vaulted ceiling. 

— By the merger of the Nassau Trust 
Company with the Mechanics' Bank, Brook- 
lyn, the latter institution will have deposits 
of about $22,000,000. Charles G. Balmanno, 
president of the Mechanics' Bank, will re- 
main the head of the combined banks, and 
Andrew' T. Sullivan, president of the Nas- 
sau Trust Company, will become first vice- 
president. 

The Mechanics' Bank has a capital of 
$1,000,000 and a surplus of $561,000. It 
is sixty-two years old, and w'as recently re- 
organized. Mr. Balmanno succeeded George 
W. Chauncey, who resigned. The Nassau 
Trust Company has a capital stock of $600,- 
000, and a surplus of $400,000. The new 
Mechanics* Bank will have a capital stock 
and surplus of $2,561,000. 

— The home of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, at 50 Wall street, which is 
one of the choicest properties in the great 
financial district, has been sold for about 
$2,000,000. The bank will move in the 
next six months to the former quarters oc- 
cupied bv the Fourth National Bank, at 20 
Nassau street, whose directors recently 
voted to unite that institution with the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
has occupied the building at 50 Wall street 
since April 27, 1913, when it moved from 
33 Wall street, a site occupied by the bank 
for more than a century. * Its old home 
was purchased by J. P. Morgan & Company 
for part of the site of the Morgan Build- 
ing, now r under course of construction. 

The first statement of condition, issued 
by the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank since its consolidation with the 
Fourth National Bank, shows total de- 
posits of $117,541,318' and total resources, 
$137,450,278. The bank has a capital of 
$6,000,000 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $8,942,440. 
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Samuel S. Campbell has been elected a 
vice-president of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank. Mr. Campbell has been 
for several years a vice-president of the 
Fourth National, which was absorbed by 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 
Previous to going with the Fourth National, 
Mr. Campbell was identified with some of 
the best-known trust company interests. 

—For the quarter ending June 30 the 
board of directors of the Guaranty Trust 
C<mpany of New York declared a quarterly 
dividend of six per cent, and an extra divi- 
dend of two per cent. 

—The Columbia-Kniekerbocker Trust 
Company, which occupies its own building 
at 60 Broadway, is to he known in future 
a s the Columbia Trust Company, the direc- 
tors having decided to drop the Knicker- 
bocker from the name. The company states 
that the change was decided upon after 
the receipt of many complaints on the part 
of depositors, who held that the hyphenated 
title was cumbersome. There is no change 
in the management. The trust department 
is to be enlarged by taking in the offices on 
the front of the second floor. 

The Columbia- Knickerbocker resulted 
from a merger of those two institutions, the 
Columbia leaving its quarters to go into 
the Knickerbocker building. 

— Plans have been filed for a one-storv 
fireproof hank building for the Corn Ex- 
change Bank at 124 and 126 East Eighty- 
sixth street. It will be 25.6 feet wide and 
'91.fi feet deep, with a facade of marble, and 
although only one storv hiirh it will have 
a height of 33.8 feet. It will he known ns 
the Eighty-sixth Street Branch of the Corn 
Exchange Bank and the cost has been esti- 
mated at $50,000. 

—James H. Perkins, president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank, Albanv, and the 
new president of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, has been elected a vice- 
president of the National City Bank of New 



York. Arthur Kavanagh, cashier of the 
National City Bank since 1906, was also 
elected a vice-president, G. E. Gregory suc- 
ceeding him as cashier. J. M. Carter was 
promoted from the position of chief clerk 
to be an assistant cashier. 

— Thomas F. Yietor is a new director of 
the Farmers Loan and Trust Company, 
chosen to fill a vacancy. 

— The Gotham National Bank has moved 
from 990 Eighth avenue to its new building 
at 1819 Broadway. 



Philadelphia 

— Frank C. Motherwell has just com- 
pleted his thirtieth year of service with the 
Merchants Union Trust Company. For the 
past sixteen years he has been a teller — 
half the time receiving and half the time 
ns paying. 

— George W. Brown succeeds John H. 
Carr ns cashier of the Germantown Bank. 



— Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking closed the season's 
work with a smoker, held on the night of 
the annual election. A record attendance 
of about 400 was reported, and the num- 
ber of votes cast was the highest in the 
history of the chapter, being 568 out of 
895 members. The balloting was done by 
mail and this method has proved highly 
satisfactory. 

The results of the election follow: Presi- 
dent, Frank C. Eves, West Philadelphia 
Title and Trust Company: vice-president, 
Carl H. Chaffee, First National Bank; sec- 
retary, Anthony G. Felix, Central National 
Bank; treasurer, Norman T. Hayes, Phila- 
delphia National B’mk; assistant secretary, 
John C. Wallace, Philadelphia Trust, Safe 
Deposit and Insurance Company. 
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New members elected to the board of 
governors to serve three years were R. C. 
Alexander, Central National Bank; David 
Craig, Tradesmens National Bank; Frank 
C. Eves, West Philadelphia Title and Trust 
Company; Harry J. Haas, First National 
Bank; John C. Wallace, Philadelphia Trust, 
Safe Deposit & Insurance Company. 

The following were elected delegates to 
the annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking to he held in Dallas, 
Texas, September 22-24: R. C. Alexander, 
H. St. Clair Ash, M. E. Benton, James R. 
Borden, Wm. M. Carty, Carl H. Chaffee, A. 
H. Coate, David Craig, H. E. Deily, Paul 
B. Detwiler, B. E. Effing, Wm. S. Evans, 
Frank C. Eves, Chas. A. Faloon, Anthony 
G. Felix, C. W. Fenninger, John C. Frank- 
land, R. U. Frey, Harry J. Haas, Norman 
T. Hayes, John C. Knox, Harry Kollock, 
G. W. Lichtenberger, Jordan Matthews, 
Eugene J. Morris, David J. Mvers, Wm. A. 
Nickert, T. W. Scattergood, Chas F. Shaw, 
Thos. W. Smith, J. G. Senneborn, John C. 
Wallace, O. Stuart White. 

— It is reported that the Logan Trust 
Company will take over the Colonial Trust 
Company. 

• 

i 

Pittsburgh 

— It has been decided by the directors of 
the Union National Bank of Pittsburgh to 
issue 4000 shares of stock at par, which will 
increase the present capital to $1,000,000. 



The board will then declare a stock divi- 
dend of $1,000,000, payable out of surplus, 
giving the bank a capital of $2,000,000 and 
a surplus of $4,000,000. 

— From the position of assistant secretary 
of the Dollar Savings and Trust Company, 
John A. Fuhs has been promoted to that 
of secretary, succeeding Monroe Wither- 
spoon, deceased. 

— D. P. Black, president of the Real 
Estate Trust Company, is the new presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

— At a meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking the 
following officers were elected for this year: 
President, H. E. Reed, Union National; 
vice-president, E. A. Owens, City Deposit 
Bank; secretary, Paul F. Teesmer, Colonial 
Trust Company; directors, P. S. Space, 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company; J. M. 
Luther, Farmers Deposit National; Bert A. 
Herrod, First-Second National; Charles L. 
Werner, Duquesne National; A. L. Stephen- 
son, Anchor Savings Bank, and John T. 
Peters, Colonial Trust Company. 

n* 

— The First National Bank of Batavia, 
N. Y., completed fifty years of existence on 
June 6. In the last sixteen years, under 
the presidency of Samuel Parker, the de- 
posits of the bank have more than doubled. 

— A dignified-appearing structure of the 
“exclusively-for-banking v type is being p\it 
up by the First National Bank of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. It will be constructed of 
white granite, he thoroughly fireproof, and 
have the very latest equipment throughout. 

— The Essex county division of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association, at a meeting 
held at Newark, June 12, unanimously ap- 
proved a plan by which the Fidelity Trust 
Company, of Newark, will operate as branch 
banks five financial institutions now’ con- 
trolled by the Fidelity. The plan has been 
incorporated in a bill which will be intro- 
duced in the Legislature at the next session. 
The bill, if passed, w’ill empower the Fidel- 
ity to take over the subsidiary institutions 
entirely and operate them as branch banks 
of the institution. 

The banks affected are the Essex County 
Tiust Company, of East Orange; the Union 
County Trust Company, of Elizabeth; the 
Red Bank Trust Company, of Red Bank; 
the Newton Trust Company, of Newton, 
and the New Brunswick Trust Company, of 
New Brunswick. 

— The twentieth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association was held 
at Bedford Springs, June 26 and 27. 
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The speakers at the opening session and 
their subjects were as follows: Arthur 

Reynolds, president American Bankers 
Association, “A Greeting from the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association;” William H. 
Peck, president Third National Bank. 
Scranton, “The Analysis of a Commercial 
Statement,” and David Barrv, cashier First 
National Bank, Johnstown, “The Adaptabil- 
ity of the Banker.” 

At the second day’s session the speakers 
were Parker S. Williams, of Philadelphia, 
who spoke of “The Banker’s Interest in 
Stale Control of Public Utilities,” and El- 
bert Hubbard, “Getting Together.” There 
followed a debate between teams of the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Chapters, 
American Institute of Banking. The sub- 
ject being, “Resolved, That appropriate 
legislation should be enacted prohibiting any 
person from being an officer or director in 
more than one banking institution, State 
or National.” 

— Baltimore Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, at its annual election, June 9, 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: Albert X. Smith, president; 
Henry W. Franz, vice-president; C. Walter 
Katenkamp, secretary, and Benjamin H. 
Heath, treasurer. 

—Results of the first sixty days’ business 
of the Waynesboro (Pa.) Trust Company 
show an increase of $29,957 in deposits, to 
a total of $79,557. Resources of the com- 
pany on June 1 were $204,872. While the 
alwve rate of growth is regarded as very 
satisfactory, it is expected to be greatlv 
augmented now that the company has 
moved into new and larger quarters. 

— The Farmers Bank, Wilmington, Del., 
of which the Governor of the State is presi- 
dent, has just laid the cornerston 0 of a new 
brick and marble building. This bank is 
over a century old, having been established 
in 1813. 

—Buffalo bankers, apparently ignoring 
the possibility of the passage of the “in- 



terlocking directors” bill, have organized 
the Bankers Trust Company, with $1,000,000 
capital, officers and directors to be chosen 
from the officers and directors of Buffalo 
banks. 

— Following are the newlv-elected officers 
of the New Jersey Savings Bank Associa- 
tion: President, Horace Stetson, Orange; 
vice-president, Ralph T. Crane; secretary, 
Howard Biddulph; executive committee, 
Alexander S. Ward, Henry G. Atha and 
John Fischer of Newark; George H. Gould, 
Jersey City; L. M. Codington, Somerville; 
William H. Yard, Trenton. 

— Twelve years ago the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Trust Company began business, and by 
careful management, aided by a systematic 
campaign of intelligent publicity, the insti- 
tution has had a remarkable growth, as 
evidenced by the accompanying figures: 
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In twelve years the Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany has acquired the accounts of 7500 de- 
positors and accumulated deposits of $5.* 
000,000; it has in its custtwlv trust funds 
of upwards of $1,000,000, w'hich are kept 
entirely separate from its other assets; it 
has erected a handsome banking building 
and equipped it with every modern conven- 
ience; it has paid to its stockholders in 
dividends $40,000, the dividend rate having 
been increased in 1913 to twelve per cent.; 
it has paid its depositors in interest almost 
$900,000 and has added $187,043 of profits 
to its surplus account, which now' amounts 
to $287,043; it has established a Christmas 
savings club w'hich has been of great educa- 
tional and economic value to its 7000 mem- 
bers; and it has endeavored at all times 
and under all conditions to serve its cus- 
tomers in such a manner that the old 
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ones have wanted to stay with it and new 
ones have been attracted to it. 

The success achieved would seem to es- 
tablish the fact that this endeavor has 
been faithfully fulfilled. 

— The New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion met in annual convention at New Lon- 
don, Conn., June 11 and 12, with a good 
attendance. President Robert H. Treinan 
delivered the annual address, and addresses 
were made by Frank A. Yanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, New York; 
Eugene L. Richards, Superintendent of the 
New York State Banking Department, and 
by Pierre Jay, vice-president Bank of Man- 
hattan Company, New York. At the ban- 
quet on the evening of June 11, the speak- 



ers included Hon. John W. Weeks, United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, and 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, former Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

These officers were chosen: President,. 

James H. Perkins, New York; vice-president, 
J. A. Kopfer, Buffalo; treasurer, J. H. 
Gregory, Rochester. 



— Commemorative of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, the First National Bank of Syracuse, 
X. Y., has issued a handsomely printed and 
bound volume giving an interesting history 
of the bank's organization and growth. This 
is one of the old and successful banks of 
the State of New York, and its history has 
been one of steady development to its pres- 
ent strong position. This institution is now 
Digitized by VjOO^LC 
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erecting a splendid modern building, already 
illustrated in the pages of The Bankers 
Magazine. 

—Announcement was recently made of 
the consolidation of the First National 
Bank of Red Bank, N. J., with the Red 
Bank Trust Company, with these officers: 
Newton Doremus, president; Henry Camp- 
bell vice-president; Jesse Minot, secretary 
and treasurer; Robt. F. Parker, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 

* 

NEW ENGLAND 

Boston 

—On June 2 the Hibernian Savings Bank 
opened in its new location in the Sears 
Building, 201 Washington street. 

—Boston bank officers held their annual 
meeting and banquet on the evening of 
May 20, over 900 members of the associa- 
tion being present. Secretary Edwin A. 
Stone’s annual report showed a present 
membership of 1428. During the past year 
$2,943 was received in dues. Of the sums 



paid out, $4,245.50 went for relief and $4,500 
in death claims, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $9,285. During the existence 
of the association $85,935 has been paid in 
relief. 

The nominating committee brought in the 
names of these officers, who were elected 
unanimously: President, Arthur Y. Mitchell 
of the Old Colony Trust Company; first 
vice-president, Frank B. Lawler of the 
Beacon Trust Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, Waldo F. Glidden of the American 
Trust Company; secretary, Edwin A. Stone 
of the Franklin Savings Bank; treasurer, 
Robert E. Hill of the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank; for directors for two years, 
Frederick C. Waite of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and William P. Hart of the 
Charlestown Five Cents Savings Bank; 
trustee for three years, Alonzo P. Weeks of 
the Merchants National Bank, and auditor, 
Earle P. Perkins of the National Security 
Bank. 

— C. A. Ruggles, manager of the Boston 
Clearing-House Association, is the new 
president of the Boston National Bank 
Cashiers Association. Other officers are: 
Vice-President, Henry F. Smith, National 
Shawmut Bank; secretary, Horace F. 
Fuller, Second National Bank; treasurer, 
Walter M. Kingman, Winthrop^^^tioiial 
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Bnnk; membership committee — George W. 
Hyde, First National Bank; Herbert K. 
Hallett, Fourth- Atlantic National Bank; 
Charles H. Ramsay, Winthrop National 
Bank. 

Mr. Ruggles was one of the organizers 
of the association, and has always been in- 
terested in its welfare and has been vice- 
president for three years. 

— The Tremont Trust Company has 
taken a ten years’ lease of the banking 
rooms on the first floor of the Devonshire 
Building, 14 and 16 State street. The in- 
corporators include James M. W. Hall, 
former mayor of Cambridge; Simon Swig, 
Dr. Charles Fleishcher and H. E. Phipps. 
The bank will start with $200,000 capital 
and $50,000 paid-in surplus. 

— An increase of the capital of the 
Fidelity Trust Company from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 will be made, and of the surplus 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 

— Connecticut bankers inaugurated their 
annual convention at the Griswold Hotel, 
New London, with an annual banquet on 
the evening of June 9, Nathan D. Prince of 
Danielson, vice-president of the association, 
acting as toastmaster. Among the speak- 
ers were Rev. E. A. Legg, Win, E. Knox, 
Comptroller of the Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York, and T. A. Daly, the well- 
known poet and humorist of Philadelphia. 

— The Charles River National Bnnk, the 
oldest in Cambridge, Mass., organized as a 
State bank in 1832 and as a national bank 
in 1864, has petitioned the Massachusetts 
Board of Bank Incorporation for a trust 
company charter. The present bank has 
$100,000 capital, which it is proposed to 
double if the trust company charter is 
granted. 

— The Suffield (Conn.) Savings Bank is now 
‘^stalled in its new building. The building 



is of fireproof construction and the dimen- 
sions are twenty-eight by forty feet. It 
is one story high, and is built of tapestry 
brick, with Indiana limestone trimmings. 
The inside wood trimmings are of birch 
stained mahogany. Besides the banking 
room on the main floor there is a booth 
for patrons of the safe deposit vaults, 
washroom, lockers and office for the presi- 
dent, while in the rear over the vault Is 
the directors’ room. The banking room 
is lighted in the daytime from a large orna- 
mental skylight and is also equipped with 
an indirect electric lighting system. The 
vault is fire proof and burglar proof and 
is equipped with the most modern protec- 
tion in the way of time locks and burglar 
alarms. It has a 16-inch wall, lined with 
railroad iron and steel plate and is 
equipped with 216 modern safe deposit 
boxes. Inside the vault is a magazine steel 
safe. In the basement is the heating plant, 
storerooms and a large fireproof vault for 
the safe keeping of records and valuable 
papers. 

The bank was chartered in May, 1869, 
on petition of Martin J. Shelden, and the 
first incorporate meeting was held July 1 
of the same year. Samuel R. Spencer is 
the present president and W. J. Wilson, 
treasurer. 

SOUTHERN STATES 

— Virginia bankers held their twenty-first 
annual convention at the Hotel Chamber- 
lin, Old Point Comfort, June 18, 19 and 
20, J. M. Hurt, cashier of the Citizens Bank 
of Blackstone, presiding. 

Reports wer»* received from the various 
committees and groups, and the following 
addresses were made: 

“Benefits to be Herived From the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking," bv George H. 
Keesee, former president Richmond Chap- 
ter, assistant cashier Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond; “Banking From Two 
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Points of View,*’ by Mr. H. L. Elev, assist- 
ant cashier Peoples Bank, Courtland; “De- 
veloping a Bank’s Business by Advertising,” 
by Fred W. Ellsworth, manager department 
of new business. Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; “International Movements of 
Gold ” by Hon. George E. Roberts, Direc- 
tor of the United States Mint, Washington, 
D. C.; “Educating the Producer,” by Hon. 
Joseph D. Eggleston, president Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; “Agri- 
cultural Development and Vocational Edu- 
cation,” by V. Vaiden, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Farmville; “Taxation and 
Business,” by Douglas S. Freeman, the 
“News-Leader,” Richmond. 

The entertainments included a band con- 
cert by the Fort Monroe Marine Band, an 
informal dance and the annual banquet. 



— It is reported that the Harrison County 
Bank, Biloxi, Miss., will consolidate with 
the People’s Bank, the capital of the latter 
being increased to $75,000. 

— The First National Bank of Mount 
Airy, N. C., will soon have one of the hand- 
somest bank buildings in the State, having 
given the contract for the improvement of 
its present quarters. The brick front will 
be replaced by a handsome granite one 
with solid stone columns and beautiful 
corner arch. The interior will be made in 
keeping with the exterior and fitted with 
modern reception rooms and the latest 
furniture and fixtures. 

— Dallas, Texas, is to have a new trust 
company capitalized at $1,000,000. 



—The First National Bank of Sumter, 
S. C., organized in 1887, and which has had 
a very prosperous history, now occupies its 
own building, representing an outlay, in- 
cluding cost of site, of $56,000. 

—Miss Leffler Corbitt, note teller of the 
Austin National Bank, was recently elected 
president of the Texas Women’s Bankets 
Association. 

—For the consolidated Citv and National 
banks at Wheeling, West Va., a ten-storv 
bank and office building will be put up at 
Twelfth and Main streets, to cost about 
£250,000. 

— Consolidation has l>een effected between 
the Guaranty State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the Commonwealth National Bank 
of Dallas, Texas, the succeeding institution 
being the Security National Bank, with 
£1.500.000 capital! $500,000 surplus and 
nearly $10,000,000 total resources. Follow*- 
ing are the officer*: D. E. Waggoner, presi- 
dent; John W. Wright and Ralph P. Wof- 
ford, vice-presidents; Edwin Hobby, cash- 
ier; M. B. Keith, Dan D. Rogers, J. W. 
Royall and O. W. Shaw, assistant cashiers. 



— L. Marshall Von Schilling, cashier of 
the Merchants National Bank of Hampton, 
Va., left May 13 for a six weeks’ trip to 
Karlsrhue, Germany, the home of bis an- 
cestors, where he has a number of near 
relatives. 

The trip is given Mr. Von Schilling by 
the stockholders of the bank, in recogni- 
tion of bis faithful services. 

Mr. Von Schilling, besides the responsible 
nosition he holds with his bank is at the 
head of several other local enterprises. 



— June 1 last marked the twentv-fifth 
anniversary of the Bank of Baton Rouge, 
La. In the course of a quarter of a century 
of existence, the same officers stand guard 
and do service that filled these places on 
the dav the bank opened for business 
twentv-five von rs a^o, except the promotion 
of the cashier to be vice-president and bis 
assistant to be cashier. There has scarcely 
been a single change in the directorate ex- 
eunt that caused bv death. 

The Bank of Baton Rouge, without con- 
solidation or mergers, has grown steadily 
stronger and stronger, its capital, surplus 
and profits rising from $50,003.45 in 18S9 
to $429,3 26.47 in 1914, and deposits increas- 
ing from $10,841.51 to $1, £67,665.83. 
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It has earned and left intact for the pro- 
tection of its depositors an accumulation of 
capital, surplus and undivided profits ex- 
ceeding that of all the other banks of Baton 
Piouge combined, and in addition has paid 
its stockholders $205,000 in dividends. 

The officers identified with the bank's suc- 
cessful history are: Win, J. Knox, presi- 
dent; Joseph Gebeline and O. B. Steele, 
vice-presidents; Eugene Cazedessus, cashier. 

— Logan C. Murray, a former president of 
the American Bankers Association, and long 
the president of the American National 
Bank of I^ouisville, Ivy., becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors of that bank, 
his place ns president being filled by the 
election of Earl S. Gwin, president of the 
Second National Bank, New Albany, Ind. 
Mr. Murray will continue to be actively 
associated with the American National 
Bank. 

— Consolidation of the Maryland Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore with the National 
Bank of Commerce is pending. 

— The annual convention of the Tennessee 
Bankers Association was held at Chatta- 
nooga May 28 and 29. P. D. Houston, vice- 




P. D. Houston 

VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY. NASHVILLE, TENN. NEW PRESI- 
DENT TENNESSEE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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president of the First Snvihgs Bank and 
Trust Company, Nashville, was elected 
president of the association. 

P. D. Houston is a native Tennessean, 
having been born in Marshall county in that 
State, and has resided continuously in the 
State. He conies of sturdy Scotch-Irish 
stock, and was reared on a farm. His 
common school education was supplemented 
by a course in the Havnes-McLean Acad- 
emy at Lewisburcr. Upon graduation he 
heard the call of the commercial world, 
and launched into business with earnestness 
and enthusiasm. 

In 1890 he became a clerk in the Peoples 
Bank at Lewisburg, where his ability was 
soon recognized, and promotion followed 
readily. In 1893 he was elevated to a 
cashiership with the Peoples Bank, and 
continued the active official of this bank 
until 1906. w’hen the First National Bank 
of Nashville organized the First Savings 
Bnnk and Trust Company, of which he was 
elected cashier. In 1911 he was promoted 
to the vice-presidencv of this institution, 
which position he still holds. In January 
of this year the First Savings Bank and 
Trust Company became more closely associ- 
ated with the consolidated Fourth and First 
National Bank, and Mr. Houston was at 
that time elected an active vice-president 
of the Fourth and First National Bank, as 
well as becoming a director and member 
of its executive committee. 

Mr. Houston has been for several years 
vice-president for Tennessee of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association. His connection with the Ten- 
nessee Bankers Association dates from the 
founding of the association. He has ad- 
vanced in his association work from a 
private in the rear ranks, through the presi- 
dency of the State Bank Section, member- 
ship in and chairmanship of the executive 
committee, to the presidency of the associ- 
ation. Mr. Houston is an ardent and inde- 
fatigable worker, a banker of abilitv, 
courage and high ideals, and these Quali- 
ties have given him rank as one of the fore- 
most bankers of his State. 

Mr. Houston’s greatest pride is his work 
in connection with the New State Banking 
haw, to which he gave manv vears of 
thought and labor. The State Banking De- 
partment created by the last General As- 
sembly has helped to raise the profession 
of banking to a high plane in the State. 

—At Charleston, S. C., the Commercial 
National Bank succeeds the Commercial 
Savings Bank. A fine fireproof building 
was recently erected for the bank’s use. 

—At the convention of the Alabama 
Bankers Association, in session at Decatur 
May 14, these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, C. L. Comer, Eufaula ; vice-president, 
James Keith, Anniston: secretary- treasurer, 
McLane Tilton, Jr., Pell City. 
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Richard S. Hawe9 

VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL RANK, ST. LOUIS, AND NEWLY- 
ELECTED PRESIDENT MISSOURI RANKERS ASSOCIATION 



Next year's convention will lie held at 
Birmingham. 

— On June 5 the merger of the Main 
Street Bank, Richmond, Va., with the 
Broadway National Bank became effective, 
the succeeding institution occupying the 
quarters of the Main Street Bank. 



WESTERN STATES 
St. Louis 

— At the annual election of the Bank 
Clerks Association of Missouri the follow- 
ing were elected to the hoard of manage- 
ment: F. Falkenhainer, Mechanics- American 
National Bank; J. F. Ashoff, State Na- 
tional; F. W. Wrieden, National Bank of 
Commerce; Hugo Boehl, German Saving*. ; 



H. Haill, Third National; H. A. Bridges, 
Boatmen's; L. S. Kohlbry, German-Ameri- 
can; H. S. Rein, Wern.se & Dieckman; A. 
Hamilton, St. Louis Union Trust Company; 
E. E. Braun, National Bank of Commerce, 
and H. J. Brenner, International Bank. 



— It is said that the recent three days’ 
session of the Missouri Bankers Association 
in this city was the largest convention ever 
held in the history of the association. The 
various addresses dealt with questions of 
practical interest to hankers, and the en- 
tertainments were up to the well-known 
standard of St. Louis hospitality. 

Richard S. Hawes, vice-president of the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis, was 
elected president of the association, and W. 
C Gordon, of Marsh-ill, was elected vice- 
president. W. F. Keyser of Sedalia, the 
efficient secretary for a number of years, 
was re-elected to tint position. Kansas 
City will have the honor and pleasure of 
entertaining the convention next year. 
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— A lease of the ground floor of the 
new Monward Building, northeast corner of 
Broadway and Olive street, has been signed 
by the Boatmens Bank, whose building was 
damaged seriously by fire last spring. Un- 
der the terms of the lease the name of the 
structure to be occupied by the bank will 
be changed to the Boatmen’s Bank Build- 




NEW HOME OF THE BOATMENS BANK, ST. 
I.OUIS. MO. 



ing. The bank expects to occupy the new 
quarters about September 1. 

The Boatmen’s is the oldest bank in Mis- 
souri, and was organized in 1847 on the 
savings plan, without capital, under the 
name of the Boatmen’s Savings Institu- 
tion, at a time when the river traffic was 
at its height, in order to furnish banking 
facilities to the rivermen. The bank was 
reorganized in 1856 with a capital of $10,- 
000 . 

In 1873 a stock dividend of $1,600,000 
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was declared out of earnings, and the bank 
vwis reorganized as the Boatmen’s Savings 
Bank, with a capital of $>, 000, 000. In 1890 
the name was changed to the Boatmen’s 
Bank. The present capital, surplus and 
undivided profits are $3,300,000, all of 
which has been earned, except $100,000, 
which was subscribed. 

A. L. Milles w'as the first president, and 
was followed by Sullivan Blood and Rufus 
J. Lackland, who remained president from 
1871 to the time of his death in 1910, when 
he was succeeded by Edwards Whitaker. 

This bank has never consolidated with, 
bought out or absorbed any other bank or 
financial institution. Many distinguished 
citizens of the city have been connected 
with the bank as trustees and directors, 
such as Samuel C. Davis, Luther M. Ken- 
net, Daniel D. Page, Amedee Vale, John 
O' Fallon, Andrew Christy, Ed Walsh, D. 
A. January, Charles P. Chouteau, William 
L Ewing and Wayman Crow. 

The present hoard of directors is com- 
posed of Murray Carleton, Clarence H. 
Howard, D. S. H. Smith, Sam D. Capen, F. 
F. Sheldon, Henry W. Peters, W. K. Stan- 
ird, Edwards Whitaker, Win. H. Thomson, 
E. M. Hubbard and S. W. Fordyco. 
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— The Farmers and Merchants Trust 
Company is now located in its new home. 
Grand and Gravois avenues. F. W. Clem- 
ens, heretofore vice-president, was recently 
elected president to succeed the late J. Her- 
man Belz, and Dr. F. B. Drescher was 
elected a vice-president. 



Chicago 

— Two of Chicago's leading hankers. Geo. 
M. Reynolds, president of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, and Jas. 
B. Forgan, president of the First National 
Bank, are practically sure of election as 
directors of the new Federal Reserve Bank 
here. 

— The recent Lorimer hank failure and 
the subsequent collapse of several small 
outlying banks in nowise reflects the gen- 
eral banking position in Chicago, which is 



strong. The La Salle Street Trust and 
Savings Bank was not a member of the 
Chicago Clearing House Association. 



— I^ansing, Michigan, banks are to try 
the experiment of closing at noon on Sat- 
urdays and open in the evening from 7 to 8. 

—A plan for a municipal savings bank 
has been presented to the city commission- 
ers of Denver. 

— H. B. McDaniel, president of the Union 
National Bank, Springfield, Mo., was re- 
cently elected a member of the executive 
council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

— Illustrations of the new United States 
National Bank Building, Omaha, now in 
construction at the northeast corner of 
Sixteenth and Farnam streets, show a very 
imposing structure of the classic type. The 
building will be four stories, with polished 
granite and marble facings, and will be 
for the exclusive use of the bank, except 
that Gordon W. Wattles, vice-president and 
president of the Omaha and Council Bluffs 
Railway, will have his private office in the 
new building. The bank’s staff will have 
a restaurant on the fourth floor. 

— Toledo, Ohio, Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has elected these new 
officers: President, Henry A. Niehaus; vice- 
president, Carl H. Yischer; secretary, John 
H. Streicher; treasurer, Lester V. Martin. 
Five delegates to represent the institute at 
the convention of the American Institute or 
Banking at Dallas, Texas, next September, 
are Henrv A. Niehaus, John H. Streicher, 
Leo E. Mominee, Elmer E. Hartz and Les- 
ter V. Martin. 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 8T. PAUL, MINN. 



—Detroit chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, has elected the following officers: 
President, Jos. J. McGrath; vice-presi- 
dent, A. J. Stocker; treasurer, Earl AV. 
Ailes; recording secretary, Leo D. Heaphy; 
corresponding secretary, Fred D. Greig. 

Members of the board of governors were 
elected as follows: J. AV. Baldwin, Eugene 
Flemming, James Harper, Frank Maurice, 
Henry J. Bridgman, S. J. Giffin, L. C. Mc- 
Connell, George D. Smith. 

—Control of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Trust Company has been acquired by A. 
C. Miller and associates, and Mr. Miller 
becomes president and F. C. A\ T aterburv, 
vice-president. 

—The First National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minn., which is the oldest bank in the State, 
is now erecting a large bank and office 
building, an illustration of which is shown 
above. 



— A new building, twelve stories in height, 
sixty-five by fifty feet, will lie erected for 
the I,envitt & Johnson National Bank, 
AVaterloo, Iowa. 

— The National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Paul, Minn., which began business last 
January, will put up a two-story building, 
with a frontage of fifty feet on Minnesota 
street and eighty feet on Fifth street, the 
building to be for the bank's exclusive use. 

— The Kansas Bankers Association, at 
their recent annual convention at A\ r ichita, 
adopted these resolutions: 

Resolved, That for the purpose of har- 
monizing the state banking laws with the 
Federal Reserve Act, we recommend that 
the state banking laws lie amended at the 
next session of the Kansas legislature as 
follows : 

First — So that state banks may legally 
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become stockholders in the Federal Reserve 
Bank and hold such stock as an asset of 
the bank. 

Second — That the reserve requirements 
for state banks be reduced in harmony with 
the Federal law and, 

Third — That the state banks be granted 
the right to act as trustee, executor, admin- 
istrator and registrar of stocks and bonds 
as national banks now are authorized to 
act under Federal laws. 

Wheresa, the Federal Reserve Act 
provides that “any national banking associ- 
ation not situated in a central reserve city 
may make loans secured by improved and 
unimproved farm land situated within its 
Federal Reserve district, but no such loans 
shall be made for a longer time than five 
years, nor for an amount exceeding 50 per 
cent, of the actual value of the property 
offered as security. Any such bank may 
make such loans in an aggregate sum equal 
to twenty-five per cent, of its capital and 
surplus, or to one-third of its time deposits, 
and such banks may continue hereafter as 
heretofore to receive time deposits and to 
pay interest on the same,” and, 

Whereas, The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has by circular letter, dated April 15, 
1914, made a ruling that “the total of such 
loans by any bank must not exceed one- 
third of its time deposits, or must in no 
102 



ease exceed one-fourth of the capital and 
surplus of the bank”; and. 

Whereas, It appears to this association 
that the ruling is in conflict with the law 
and limits the loaning bank to but one- 
fourth of its capital and surplus in such 
loans; and, 

Whereas, The banking business of Kansas 
is largely based upon our agricultural and 
land values, and it has l*een recognized that 
the new' Reserve law allowing a reasonable 
amount to be loaned on first-class farms is 
a beneficent one; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation be instructed to correspond with 
the honorable Comptroller of the Currency 
and ask him that his ruling may be modified 
so that national hanks W'hich are members 
under the National Reserve Act may make 
farm loans up to one-third of their time de- 
posits, and one-fourth of their capital and 
surplus. 

Resolved, That even* member of this 
association be requested to write or wire 
his meml>er of Congress and senator, re- 
questing the passage of Senator Bristow's 
bill retaining postal saving funds in both 
state and national banks in the location 
where postal funds are deposited, and pro- 
testing against the passage of the bill rais- 
ing the limit of the amount that may be 
deposited in the postal savings bank, now 
ponding in the Senate. 
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Resolved, That we appreciate the Federal 
Reserve Act and think it is in right direc- 
tion for the best monetary system in exist- 
ence, and that we are very thankful to the 
committee for locating a reserve bank in 
Kansas City, Mo., and are sure it will prove 
to them that they made no mistake as being 
the most central and logical point for trade 
and commerce. 

Officers elected are: President, E. E. Mul- 
laney, Hill City; vice-president, C. E. 
Lobell, Lamed; treasurer, Fred H. Quincy, 
Salina; vice-president, Group I., L. D. 
Allen, Seneca; vice-president. Group II., 
\V. J. Rhodes, Olathe; vice-president, 
Group III., R. H. Muzzy, Coffey ville; vice- 
president, Group IV., J. E. Gleason, Nor- 
ton; vice-president, Group V., Thomas At- 
kinson, Sterling; vice-president, Group VI., 
A. E. Johnson, Greensburg. 

The twenty -eighth annual convention will 
meet at Independence. 

— At the eighteenth annual convention of 
the Oklahoma Bankers Association in ses- 
sion at Oklahoma City, May 16, resolutions 
were adopted in favor of making the entire 
Slate of Oklahoma a part of Federal Re- 
serve District No. 10 (Kansas City dis- 
trict). These officers of the association 
were chosen: President, H. M. Spaulding 
of Enid; first vice-president, Tom Dwyer 
of Chiekasha; second vice-president, H. A. 
McCauly of Sapulpa; secretary, W. B. Har- 
rison of Oklahoma City; treasurer, J. W. 
Teter of Bristow; chairman of executive 
committee, L. E. Phillips of Bartlesville; 
member agricultural committee, Harold 
Wallace of Ardmore. 

— Work is progressing on the new and 
substantial building being erected by the 
German-American National Bank of Peoria, 
111 . 

— Detroit bankers have a club, and its 
thirty-third semi-annual dinner took place 
last month. President Richard P. Joy of 
the National Bank of Commerce presiding. 
At the speakers’ table were W. P. Holliday, 
Charles A. Dean, George E. Lawson, Wil- 

5 



liatn Livingstone, Emory W. Clark, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Richard P. Joy, Rev. 
William F. Dooley, Charles F. Collins, 
George H. Russel, John H. Johnson, George 
H. Barbour, William J. Gray and Julius 
H. Haass. 

These new members were elected: James 
Craig, Jr., and J. H. Emmert, directors 
First and Old Detroit National Bank; 
Paul H. Deming, vice-president American 
State Bank; Thomas A. Gale, manager Do- 
minion Bank, Walkerville, Ont.; A. I. 
Lewis, director Detroit Trust Co.; H. G. 
Hayes, cashier Hastings National, Has- 
tings; Frank H. Carroll, president First 
Commercial Bank, Pontiac; John H. Pat- 
terson, director First Commercial Bank, 
Pontiac; E. G. Liebold, director Dearborn 
State Bank, Dearborn, and F. M. Scarff, 
manager Merchants Bank of Canada, 
Windsor. 

— The Merchants National Bank is re- 
ported in process of organization at Detroit 
with $1,000,000 capital. 

© 

PACIFIC STATES 

— It is stated that a new trust company 
will be organized at Fresno, California, 
with $^,500,000 capital, and occupying its 
own building, to be erected on a site already 
secured. 

— Seattle will make a strong bid for the 
convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in 1915. It is conceded that the city 
is one of the most attractive and interesting 
in the country and that the hotel accommo- 
dations are abundant. If the convention 
goes to Seattle, the local bankers and the 
people generally will give it a royal wel- 
come. 

— Jacob Furt h, for more than thirty years 
a resident of Seattle, and a leading banker 
and capitalist, died June 2 . H^was one 
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of the organizers of the Seattle Clearing 
House Association, was interested in a num- 
ber of banks, and chairman of the board 
of directors of the Seattle National Bank. 
His services to his city and State made him 
one of Seattle’s foremost citizens. 



tional Bank, Crown City Savings and Trust 
Company and the National Bank of Com- 
merce have been combined as the Pasadena 
National Bank, although the Crown City 
Savings and Trust Co. will continue to 
occupy its present location. 



— Los Angeles is to have a new bank— 
the Kaspare Cohn Commercial and Savings 
Bank — with $300,000 capital. 

— Nevada bankers held their sixth an- 
nual convention at Reno June 2 and elected 
the following officers: President, A. E. Kim- 
ball, Elko; vice-president, C, W. Foote, 
Fallon; secretary, J. W. Davey, Reno; 
treasurer, J. T. Goodin, Lovelocks; execu- 
tive committee, J. Henderson, Elko, and F. 
M. I.ee, Reno; vice-president of American 
Bankers Association for Nevada, Geo. 
Wingfield. 

— Alterations in the banking rooms of 
the Bank of Commerce and Trust Company, 
San Diego, Cal., are being made to provide 
the additional space consequent upon the 
growth of business since the institution es- 
tablished a trust department. 

— An important bank merger has been 
effected at Pasadena, Cal., by which the 
‘'isadena National Bank, Crown City Na- 
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— Addressing the California Bankers 
Association, in session for their annual 
convention at Oakland, May 27, President 
L. P. Behrens decried American extrava- 
gance and the tendency to run in debt. 

“Each community,” he said, “seems to be 
vying with the other to see which can build 
up the biggest debt. Some day payment 
must be made and then the trouble will 
begin. 

“The American people dislike to be told 
that they are not thrifty, but they are 
thriftless in the extreme. They know 

how to make money, but they do not know 
how to spend it or save it. Too much is 
spent in senseless pleasure. There is no 
doubt that a billion dollars is so spent in 
the United States every year. This is 
threatening the financial prosperity of the 
land.” 



Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
election of James K. Lynch, vice-president 
or the First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco as first vice-president of the Ameri- 
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can Bankers Association at the Richmond 
convention. 

A portrait of R. M. Welch, the new 
president of the California Bankers Asso- 
ciation was presented in the June number 
of The Bankers Magazine. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— Profits amounting to $319,902, the highest 
in the history of the institution and equal 
to 15.99 per cent, on capital, constituted the 
chief point of interest in the annual state- 
ment of La Banque Xationale made public 
recently, as compared with $302,305 in the 
previous year. A balance of $74,396 was 
brought forward from last year. Divi- 
dends at eight per cent, were paid to the 
amount of $160,000 and $150,000 carried to 
reserve. The sum of $10,000 was contribu- 
ted to officers’ pension fund, and $12,000 
set aside for the account of opening new 
branches, an item that in most cases is not 
taken out of profits, except under the head 
of expenses of management. A balance of 
$62,299 was carried forward. 

— Reserves maintained at an excellently 
high level and funds employed at a profit- 



SAVINGS BANKS 

Will find a digest of 100 By-Laws 
and all the important legal decisions 
on Savings Bank matters referred 
to and indexed in the new book, 

“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 

BT W. H. KNIFFIN, JR. 

Ex Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank 
and former Secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association 

In addition, the relation of the bank 
to Its depositors and every phase of 
the practical work of a Savings Bank 
la taken up in 38 chapters. 550 pages, 
over 100 illustrations of forms, blanks, 
etc. 

Thsfl r$t and only complete work on th$ subject 
Price $5.00. Carriage prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 

253 Broadway, New York. 



Q afety First 

THE United States Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil Co., Western Electric Co. 
and leaders in banking and business every- 
where have put safety first by protecting 
their checks with the Peerless Check 
Writer. 



OOTHIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CENTS 




Peerless Check Protecting Co. 

Rochester, New York 



Reduced Facsimile 



THE Peerless Check Writer innkes the old tried 
and safe protective imprint exact to the cent, and 
places it in the amount line of the check. Combines 
work, and saves time. 

Saves time, too, by writ, 
lug a word at a stroke, 
faster than a typewriter. 



THE $('m.00 
Peerless is the 
writer for big 
checking busi. 
ness. The new 
$35.00 Peerless 
Junior has every 
one of the Peer- 
less advantages 
or the smaller output of checks. 



Write for full information or, better, a free trial 



able rate is the record of the Merchants 
Bank as set forth in the annual report re- 
cently handed to the shareholders. Profits 
of the bank for the year amounted to $1,- 
218,694, which were at the rate of 17.7 per 
cent, on the average capital employed. In 
point of amount the earnings of the year 
just ended have only been exceeded once 
in the history of the bank, namely in the 
year 1912. Earnings on the total capital 
employed, that is, upon the average capital 
plus the reserve and balance at the credit 
of profit and loss, were at the rate of 8.9 
per cent. 

The usual dividends at the rate of ten 
per cent, were paid to the amount of $686,- 
574. The sum of $400,000 was transferred 
from profits to reserve. In addition the 
premiums on new' stock to the amount of 
$180,825 were added to reserve, bringing 
that account up to $7,000,000, being equal 
to the paid-up capital. 

The sum of $100,000 was written off bank 
premises; $50,000 was contributed to of- 
ficers’ pension and $135,000 written off for 
depreciation of securities held. A balance 
of $248,134 was carried forward. 



— Profits of the Bank of Montreal for 
the six months covered by its recent report 
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THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 

“THE RED BOOK’* 

In its thirty-first year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 



were $1,313,750, out of which the usual divi- 
dend was paid and $300,000 written off of 
bank premises account. 

— The Rosetown (Sask.) branch of the 
Quebec branch has been closed. 



photo-etched plates on paper of fair 
quality, which contains no silk threads 
nor imitation of them. The correct 
charter number of the bank which ap- 
pears in the border of face of note, is 
4,215; the charter number printed in 
large blue figures in two places on face 
of note is 10,281 ; the Treasury num- 
ber is P16247A; the bank number is 
16.247. In all these blue numbers the 
figures are too widely separated and 
are not as heavy as the genuine. 

The portrait of Benjamin Harrison 
is poorly executed and the lathe work, 
particularly on the back, is* not well 
defined. 

US 



— Canada is now a “billion-dollar coun- 
try,” its aggregate imports and exports of 
merchandise in 1913 having- been 1095 mil- 
lion dollars, against 977 million in 1913. Its 
trade has, however, undergone some con- 
traction in more recent months, a fact 
which is clearly reflected in the Official sta- 
tistics of merchandise moving between 
Canada and the United States during 
April, compiled by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

In the calendar year 1913 Canada's imports 
of merchandise were 659 million dollars in 
value, while her exports were 436 million, 
imports thus averaging fiftv-five million and 
exports thirty-six million dollars per month. 
Canadian imports, however, are sharply de- 
clining from month to month. 

American goods represented, in the fiscal 
year 1913, sixty-five per cent, of the entire 
imports of Canada, while the markets of 
the United States absorbed 39 V 2 per cent, 
of the Canadian products sold in foreign 
countries. 




New Counterfeit $5 National Bank 
Note on the First National 
Bank of Plattsburg, Mo. 

CERIF.S 1902-1908; check letter 
^ “C”; W. T. Vernon, Register of 
the Treasury; I.ee McClung, Treasurer 
of the United States; portrait of Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

Tliis counterfeit is printed from 



It Can Be Done 

Somebody said that it couldn't be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied. 

That “maybe it couldn’t,” but he wouldn’t 
be one 

Who would say so till he’d tried. 

So he buckled right in with a trace of a 
grin 

On his face. If he worried he hid it 
He started to sing, as he tackled the thing. 
That couldn’t be done, — and he did it. 

• 

Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you’ll never do that. 
At least no one has ever done it,” 

But he took off his coat, and he took off his 
hat 

And the first thing we knew he'd begun it. 
With the lift of his chin and a bit of a grin. 
Without any doubting or quibble, 

Me started to sing, as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 



There are thousands to tell you it couldn’t 
be done, 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you 
one by one, 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 

But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 

Then take off your coat and go to it; 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the 
thing 

That “cannot be done” and you’ll do it. 



The Bank Max, Chicago. 
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The Seven Wise Men of Finance 



There never did exist on this earth a body of men wise enough 
to determine by any arbitrary rule hozo much, currency is needed’ 
for the business of a great nation. — .James A. Garfiei.d. 



T HIS is but a small part of the impossible task that will de- 
volve upon the members of the new Federal Reserve Board. 
Assuming that the Senate will confirm the nominations 
made by the President, the Board will be thus composed: 

Charles S. Hamlin, Boston (two vears^; Paul M. Warburg, 
Xew York (four years) ; Thomas D. JonesT Chicago (six years) ; 
\V. P. G. Harding^ Birmingham (eight years) ; A. C. Millei^San 
Francisco (ten years) ; William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, members ex-officio. 

Allowing for all the rnagic which from time immemorial has at- 
tached to the number seven, these gentlemen have undertaken a 
hard job. They will need all the support which the banks and the 
public can give. This support should not be lacking, for it would 
be of vast benefit to banking, to general business, to everybody, 
could our banking and financial system be placed upon a solid 
and orderly basis. 

Grave misgivings exist in many minds as to the efficacy of the 
new law; but if given a fair trial, it can then be determined 
whether the law is practicable or not — whether its defects, if there 
are any, can be cured by amendment, or whether the whole law 
will have to be repealed and a new measure devised. 

If the law proves the great success its friends hope for, why 
should everybody not be satisfied? 
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T HE composition of the Board does not represent the really 
great names in American banking, commerce or industry ; yet 
it is a fair, average group of men, combining hanking experience 
and legal and economic knowledge. Three representatives from 
the Treasury Department will assure careful regard of adminis- 
trative details and due consideration of the public welfare. Mr. 
Marburg and Mr. Harding are able and experienced bankers — 
the first-named coming from a large city, and the latter from a 
smaller city. Thus it may be said that both metropolitan and coun- 
try banks are fairly represented by these two gentlemen. Mr. 
Jones is a lawyer, and his advice will no doubt be of great sendee 
in considering the numerous and intricate legal questions that will 
arise in the course of inaugurating and administering the new law, 
Mr. Miller represents the economic side of the problem. 

Thus the Board is well-balanced, and perhaps it is just as well 
that the conspicuously great bankers and captains of industry have 
no place on the Board, for the Federal Reserve Act aimed, osten- 
sibly, to cut loose from such affiliations. 

The Federal Reserve Act will be set in motion by an Adminis- 
tration eager for its success and will have all the support that 
such tremendous official power can afford. The bankers of the 
country have also shown a disposition to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment to the fullest extent possible. So that should the law not 
prove workable it will be due to inherent defects in the measure 
itself and not to lack of support from the Government, the banks 
and the public generally. 

ft 



C OMEDY of the high type has intruded itself into the making 
up of the new Federal Reserve Board. Up to a day or so 
prior to the time the latest names were announced, it was expected 
that Mr. E. C. Simmons of St. Louis would be one of the nomi- 
nees. Just about this time the name of Mr. Simmons appeared 
upon some letters setting forth the idea that the present pro- 
gramme of anti-trust legislation w'hich the Administration seems 
bound on forcing through Congress was injurious to the business 
of the country. Then the name of Mr. Simmons w r as dropped. 
Mr. Simmons has stated, however, that his declination of mem- 
bersliip on the Federal Reserve Board antedated by at least one 
day his expression of views in regard to anti-trust legislation. - 
Possibly, by that strange psychological influence which, accord- 
ing to high official authority, is now so potent, advance intimation 
was conveyed to Washington of the views which Mr. Simmons 
entertained. 



The expression of business men’s view's on matters of legisla- 
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lion affecting business come dangerously near “conspiracy,” and 
such expressions are clearly incompatible with the “new freedom.” 
Mr. Simmons is a man of wide and eminently successful busi- 
ness experience, personally one of the most agreeable of men, and 
his appointment would have been received everywhere with intense 
satisfaction. The reasons he gave for declining the honor ten- 
dered him were advanced age and not very robust health. 



r I 'HEX there is Mr. Jones of Chicago. He is a director of the 
International Harvester Company. Now, how could any- 
body reconcile such an appointment with the Administration’s 
desire to set credit free from the thralldom of big financial inter- 
ests? Wait a bit, and see. 

President Wilson shrewdly anticipated the criticisms that this 
appointment would arouse, and in the endeavor to forestall them 
he wrote a letter to Senator Owen, Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, explaining that Mr. Jones’ connection with 
the International Harvester Company was purely in the capacity 
of a reformer. He held but a modest amount of the company’s 
stock and went on the board of directors to watch over the interests 
of the public and to see that the people were not gouged by a soul- 
less corporation. 

This explanation seemed plausible and would have been ac- 
cepted .had it not been so speedily challenged by one with inside 
knowledge of the facts. 

The man who wickedly upset this beautiful story — which 
sounds like something from the Sunday school books — is George 
W. Perkins, a director and one of the organizers of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. He has issued a statement assever- 
ating that Mr. Jones has not essayed the role of a reformer in the 
board of directors of the International Harvester Company, but 
that he has been a participant in the establishment of the policy by 
which the company has been guided. Mr. Perkins asserts that 
tliis policy has been fair to employees and to the public. 

If this contention be true, and Mr. Jones is really not the re- 
former that President Wilson describes him to be, the conclusion 
one must inevitably reach is that big business itself lacks some if 
not all of the blackness with which it has been painted by over- 
zealous public officials. 

& 

'T'HESE little occurrences, which we have faithfully and impar- 
tially chronicled, teach us to expect that when the gaiety of 
nations threatens to be temporarily eclipsed, comes- some solemn 
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man, unduly weighted with the magnitude of the responsibility for 
the time being imposed upon him, and does something to restore 
our trust in the joyousness of the universe. 

To those versed in the abstruse ramifications of psychology 
we venture to address the inquiry if the happening of these events 
at a time when the mercury is going up is an effect related to an 
antecedent cause or merely one of those numerous coincidences 
which frequently lead mankind to make rash deductions ? 



BANK MERGERS AND BANK DEPOSITORS 



W HEN the managers of a bank, either under the pressure of 
necessity or from a deliberate conclusion that such a course 
is best, decide to merge their bank with some other institu- 
tion, the whole transaction is generally carried out without so much 
as saying “by your leave’’ to the depositors. 

And yet the depositors in any bank are a more important 
group than the officers, the directors or the shareholders. They 
not only vastly outnumber any one of these groups, but all of 
them put together. Furthermore, their stake in the bank from a 
money point of view is immensely greater than that of the officers, 
directors and shareholders. 

Of course, it will be said that the officers, being the responsible 
persons in charge, have the authority to arrange such mergers, sub- 
ject to the ratification of the directors and shareholders, and no 
doubt it will be claimed also that the interests of depositors are 
carefully considered. 

But in all this supposedly elaborate provision for the interests 
of depositors the depositor himself has no voice. It is his business 
to furnish a large part of the funds to run the banks, and the 
banks assume the right to do about as they please with the deposi- 
tor and liis money. 

When a merger takes place, the depositor in the absorbed bank 
gets a neatly-printed notice telling him that the merger has been 
effected, and that he wall be sure of the same attention to his re- 
quirements as heretofore. He even gets the assurance that he wall 
find at the absorbing bank the same officers with whom he has 
been accustomed to deal. 

All this sounds well enough, but what are the realities ? 

In the first place, when a merger occurs, the depositor finds 
often that he has been shifted to another neighborhood, probably 
less convenient to him; he is also brought into a new environment — 
possibly gorgeously furnished banking rooms instead of the modest 
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quarters where he had been in the habit of transacting his business 
and where he had come to feel thoroughly at home. He looks about 
for the familiar faces, and may find some of them, but somehow 
they do not wear the old cheerful and friendly look. It is not long 
until he discovers that the men with whom he formerly did busi- 
ness have been reduced to the performance of perfunctory duties, 
and their real power as factors in the bank’s management has 
disappeared. 

There are exceptions to the picture painted above, but it is gen- 
erally correct, for the officers of a bank that is absorbed rarely 
“cut much ice” in the management of the bank that takes them 
over. 

We repeat that there are but few shareholders in banks com- 
pared with the number of depositors, and that the amount of capi- 
ta) is insignificant contrasted with the deposits. Yet banks are 
liquidated, sold out, merged — what you will — without asking the 
depositor’s consent or opinion in a matter which vitally concerns 
him. 

The bank examiner can really have very little knowledge as to 
the wishes of depositors in such matters. 

It is obvious that in many instances it would be impracticable 
to consult the wishes of the depositors, for such a course would 
very likely tend to defeat any merger plans that might be con- 
templated or even imperil the continued existence of the bank by 
a sudden rim upon it. 

Yet, when all is said, it seems anomalous that the depositor, 
who is really the backbone of the banks, should be treated so 
brusquely in this matter. 



BANKING CONNECTIONS NOT EASILY SEVERED 



AS the relations which individuals, corporations and firms sus- 
i\ tain to their respective local banks are not ordinarily changed 
without good reason, so the relations that have been built up 
between banks and their correspondents are not to be given up 
lightly. In time a banker comes to sustain toward his patrons a 
relation hardly less close and confidential than that of the family 
lawyer, doctor or minister. To break off such an intimate and 
mutually beneficial relation without good cause does not accord 
with the usual course of things, and is, moreover, not profitable. 

The idea that the new r Federal Reserve Act will seriously inter- 
fere with the banking connections which many so-called “country 
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banks” have established and long maintained has perhaps gained 
wider credence than the facts warrant. 

Some interesting observations on this important subject were 
made by Mr. Stoddard Jess, vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., in an address before the recent annual 
convention of the California Bankers Association. Mr. Jess said: 
“Until such time as the country banks have provided them- 
selves with a character of paper, acceptable to the Federal Reserve 
Banks for rediscounting, they will undoubtedly find it convenient 
to borrow of their city correspondents, as in the past, and realizing 
that the liberality shown bv their city correspondents, in making 
them loans, will be proportionate to the balances carried, they will 
be inclined to carry as liberal balances as conditions will permit. 

“Again, the personal equation, existing between the country 
banker and his city correspondent to a degree that can hardly be 
expected to exist with the manager of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
is another potent reason why he will be disinclined to sever his exist- 
ing relations with his city correspondent.” 

For a long time at least the smaller banks will look upon the 
Federal Reserve Banks as strangers in the banking field, and there 
will probably be no hurry on the part of the numerous banks in 
each district to do business with them. It is a fair assumption, 
anyway, that the business done with the Federal Reserve Banks 
for a good while will be chiefly that which, under the law, cannot 
be done with other banks. 

The outlook for a continuance of long-established banking re- 
lations, even after the new law gets fairly into operation, seems to 
be hopeful. 



THE EXPORTATION OF GOLD 



G OLD exports for the first half of the calendar year 1914 have 
been heavy, though there is no warrant for believing that 
when the figures are east up at the end of the year they 
will show an unprecedented amount of net exports, or that the 
net movement will have been such as to excite concern, much less 
alarm. 

The reasons for the large outflow of gold are not far to seek. 
If the balance of payments (not of trade, as represented by move- 
ments of merchandise) which must be made by the United States 
on account of its European commerce cannot be discharged by 
the shipment of securities, then gold must go. There are, of 
course, some special reasons why gold has gone abroad in a heavy 
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stream during the first half of 1914. Modifications in our tariff 
have, for the time being at least, reduced exports and increased 
imports, thus making our European credit balance considerably 
less; a recession in business here has diminished the demand for 
money and credit; a large French loan has added to the demand 
for cash abroad; finally, the United States is a large producer of 
gold, with an abundant supply in the banks and the Treasury, and 
can very well spare the amount that has thus far gone abroad. 

But the loss of gold sen es to call attention to a weak phase of 
our currency system. Gold is the only element in our currency 
supply that can be reduced, the volume of silver, “greenbacks” and 
(practically) of national bank notes being fixed at an invariable 
figure. The bank notes, based upon the Government debt, may 
fluctuate a little within a year, but the fluctuation is trifling. If 
the paper “money” contracted automatically with the recession of 
business, the exportation of gold would be somewhat delayed and 
no doubt considerably reduced in volume. Theoretically and prac- 
tically the least substantial part of the currency structure should 
be first curtailed; but that is not the process under our present 
system. And we greatly fear that the new banking law is going 
to add a vast sum of paper “money” to the huge volume already 
outstanding. 



THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT IN THEORY AND IN 

PRACTICE 



T HAT the new Federal Reserve Act is a fine thing theoretical- 
ly is something of which friends of the measure are firmly 
convinced. The chief sponsor for the law, President Wil- 
son, speaking before a gathering of Virginia editors on June 25, 
presented this theoretical view in these words: 

“Then came the currency reform. You remember with what 
resistance, with what criticism, with what systematic holding back, 
a large body of bankers in this country met the proposals of that 
reform, and you know how, immediately after its passage, they rec- 
ognized its benefit and its beneficence, and how ever since the pas- 
sage of that reform bankers throughout the United States have 
been congratulating themselves that it was possible to carry out 
this great reform upon sensible and solid lines.” 



President Wilson’s statement that “bankers throughout the 
United States have been congratulating themselves that it was 
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possible to carry out this great reform upon sensible and solid 
fines,” is subject, we think, to important qualifications. No doubt 
the bankers are earnestly striving to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in making the law a success, but probably the majority of the 
bankers regard the new law as revolutionary and are apprehen- 
sive of its results. That some provisions of the law are not based 
“upon sensible and solid lines,” but are radically unsound and dan- 
gerous is undoubtedly the view of every banker in the United 
States whose opinion carries any weight whatever. 



"DUT let us turn from these theoretical considerations of the 
Federal Reserve Act to an examination of one of its practical 
consequences. 

Explaining the cause of the recent great Claflin failure in 
New York, a high financial authority said: 

* * # * * * * * . 

“The second primary’ reason for the failure appeared shortly 
after the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, when there was a 
sudden let-up in the demand for the Claflin paper. 

“It came at a time when the outstanding volume of commercial 
paper was abnormally large. Because of this Mr. Claflin was un- 
able to finance the old paper with new. People who had been buy- 
ing Claflin paper stopped, particularly in Philadelphia. The un- 
certainty as to how this paper would be taken up in view of the 
reduction in bank reserves called for by the Federal Reserve Act 
stopped the purchases of the Claflin Company.” 

Here is a practical illustration of the way the Federal Reserve 
Act is affecting business, even before it gets into actual operation, 
and tliis leaf from the book of experience contains more valuable 
instruction than a whole volume of theory by President Wilson or 
anyone else. 

The banks of the central reserve cities, and those of the reserve 
cities, are called upon to make a transfer of their reserve funds 
from the cities and banks where they have been employed for 
many years, under the management of skilled bankers, to twelve 
new banks under the supreme domination of a politically-controlled 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington. 

Now, to make these transfers of funds, with the dislocation of 
credits the action entails, will necessitate borrowing of the Federal 
Reserve Banks through the rediscount of commercial paper. Ab- 
sence of a specific definition of what the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington will regard as “commercial paper” has caused uncer- 
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tainty among the banks, and was undoubtedly a contributory cause 
of the Claflin failure. 

President Wilson’s theory about the Federal Reserve Act 
sounds very beautiful. But the facts look somewhat ugly. And 
it is a condition, not a theory, that confronts us now. 



O NE phase of the Claflin failure should not be overlooked — the 
punishment which the Federal Reserve Act designed to inflict 
upon the New York banks cannot be localized. A catastrophe of 
this magnitude extends to almost every part of the United States. 

The reserve and central reserve city banks are the great central 
reservoirs of the country’s credit, furnishing a stream of credit 
whose refreshing and stimulating effects flow into myriad channels 
of commerce and industry throughout every section of the Union, 
and reaching into the remotest hamlets, the most isolated country dis- 
tricts. The prosperity of each of these remote sections is the only 
sure guaranty of the prosperity of the larger centers; and, con- 
versely, the prosperity of the latter extends to the outlying dis- 
tricts. Neither the great cities nor the far-distant farms can be 
harmed or benefited without the result being felt by both. 



AMERICAN BANK GOING INTO THE LATIN- 
AMERIC AN FIELD 



O NE of the most significant announcements recently made by 
an American bank was the declaration of the National City 
Bank of New York, on July 1, of its intention to establish 
branches at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

This action of the largest and most powerful banking institu- 
tion of the United States is sure to have an important effect in ex- 
tending American commerce with our southern neighbors, and 
will also add to the commercial and financial prestige of our coun- 
try in Latin America. 

That American banking institutions established in Latin Amer- 
ica will be of great service to our manufacturers is the opinion of 
those who have given most careful study to the subject and who 
have investigated the matter by making actual observations. The 
action of the National City Bank, taken only after the most care- 
ful investigation, is a practical answer to the few who may have 
doubted whether there was any real necessity for the extension of 
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American banking facilities in the direction indicated. That this 
action will be both beneficial to our trade and profitable from the 
banking standpoint can hardly be questioned. It means not only 
better banking facilities for our importers and exporters, but also 
better knowledge of credits and general trade conditions in Latin 
America, for it is part of the National City Bank’s plan to col- 
lect information in regard to these matters, and to place this in- 
formation at the disposal of our manufacturers and merchants. 

It is fortunate that the first bank to go into South America 
under the terms of the Federal Reserve Act permitting national 
banks to establish branches abroad should be an institution of 
sufficient magnitude to deal effectively with the problems involved 
and by its strength to reflect credit upon our banking standards. 

This Magazine has long and persistently urged that our laws 
be so shaped as to permit American banks of large capital to oper- 
ate abroad, and we can but feel the greatest satisfaction that the 
law has been finally amended so as to make this possible and that 
the first steps have been taken to give actual effect to this impor- 
tant departure in American banking policy. 



NEW SOURCES OF PROFIT FOR NATIONAL BANKS 



S PECIFIC recognition is given in the New Federal Reserve 
Act to savings departments in national banks; and, what is of 
greater importance, the reserves which must be held against 
time deposits are much reduced. Formerly the “country” banks 
were required to have fifteen per cent, of all their deposits as re- 
serves, but under the new law they are required to have only 
twelve per cent, of demand deposits and five per cent, of time de- 
posits, this latter term being construed to mean deposits payable 
after thirty days. 

This provision is one of great importance, and will enable the 
national banks actively to enter into competition for savings ac- 
counts. By requiring thirty days’ notice on at least a considerable 
portion of these accounts, a bank can materially reduce its reserve 
requirements. 

It will be readily seen that fhe provision referred to tends to 
place the national banks more nearly on an equality with the 
State and savings banks in the matter of competing for savings 
accounts. 

But the national banks are now given another privilege not 
heretofore possessed, and one of enormous importance. Reference 
is made to the right of making loans on farm lands. Tliis right is 
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conferred upon all national banks except those located in central 
reserve cities. Lack of this power has measurably interfered with 
the national banks in competition for business in the agricultural 
sections of the country. 

Whatever objection may be urged against the national banks 
engaging in the farm loan business, this objection will certainly 
not have any practical force if the loans are confined to the sav- 
ings deposits. Indeed, this change in the law creates a natural and 
desirable means of investing at least a good portion of such funds. 

The Federal Reserve Board is also authorized to grant na- 
tional banks the right to act as trustee, executor, administrator or 
registrar of stocks and bonds, thus conferring upon the national 
banks the principal functions of a trust company. 

National bank officers will find it to their advantage to make a 
careful examination of these provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act, for they confer greatly enlarged powers upon the national 
banks with possibilities of additional business and profits. 



NEW KIND OF PAPER CURRENCY 



ALTHOUGH this country already has a greater variety of 
jl\. paper currency than any nation on earth, we are to have still 
another kind when the new Federal Reserve Act gets going. 
The new currency, it is said, will bear on its face the likeness of 
Cleveland, Jackson, Lincoln and Grant, also scenes depicting agri- 
culture, commerce and manufacturing. Wall Street will not be 
represented. 

There is said to be half a billion of Aldrich-Vreeland notes 
piled up in the Treasury vaults which the banks never asked for, 
because the currency was so costly the banks could not afford to 
use it. The new form of notes will be less expensive, and they 
may in time come to be employed to a large extent. 

If an ideal system of currency could ever be attained, we should 
probably be able to get along with two kinds of paper — gold cer- 
tificates and bank notes. No substantial reason exists for the per- 
petuation of our present diverse kinds of “money.” 
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Bank Acceptances and Re-Discounts — 
A Comparison Between the Federal 
Reserve System and English 
Methods 



By W. F. SPALDING, Certificated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers, London, and Fellow of the Royal Economic Society 



T HE object of the present article 
is in no sense an attempt to 
analyze, criticize or condemn 
any part or parcel of the excellent and 
comprehensive banking measure recent- 
ly adopted by the United States; rath- 
er it is a comparative discussion on the 
system of accepting and rediscounting 
commercial paper to be evolved from 
the present currency laws. 

Many people on this side of the 
water made a brief examination of the 
act. and summed up the conditions in 
the grandiloquent phrase, “Oh, yes ! 
it’s all right, and will make for the 
two principal essentials in any form of 
currency — elasticity and stability”; 
they were content to leave it at that; 
the more earnest bankers and econo- 
mists delved deeper and have, since 
the inception of the Federal Reserve 
and National Bank Acts, been keenly 
interested in all that pertains to the 
creation of discountable paper. With 
an Englishman’s lights the provisions 
seem good; they are equitable and well- 
drawn up, and the impetus which will 
be given to the negotiation of bills of 
exchange should do much to further 
the extension of those credit facilities 
which have sometimes been lacking in 
America. 

Ability to procure accommodation at 
reasonable rates will obviously make 
for the betterment of the American 
trading and mercantile community; but 
what is even more satisfactory to note 
is that due regard has been paid to the 
'Monetary requirements of the agrieul- 
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turists — a form of finance the lack of 
which is painfully felt by the British 
agricultural class. 

To bankers the creation of these 
bills of exchange will doubtless be wel- 
comed as forming a desirable invest- 
ment for floating surpluses, and bill 
portfolios may very soon replace the 
wads of securities, said to be held by 
banking houses in the United States as 
the result of stock and share operations 
which, rightly or wrongly, we in Eng- 
land believe to be neither safe nor 
proper for our banks and finance 
houses. 

It may be that in our desire to 
maintain unimpaired our credit by 
holding aloof from speculative oper- 
ations, so-called, we have erred too 
much on the side of caution, since there 
is now said to be a scarcity of good 
bills on the London market, and most 
of our great banks hold fewer bills in 
proportion to their other assets than 
was the ease a few years ago. In a 
measure this is due to the amalgama- 
tion of existing banking interests, the 
small concerns have gradually but sure- 
ly been squeezed out and in their 
place reign the huge joint-stock banks, 
which it is feared are sometimes oat 
of touch with the smaller traders. But 
more particularly is it the outcome of 
the very strict discrimination most of 
the British banks exercise against for- 
eign bills. Many of the foreign and 
colonial banks are not averse to car- 
rying an assortment of foreign as well 
as home acceptances, but foreign bills 
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as an investment are not in favor with 
London bankers, and very few are to 
be found in their portfolios. 

The probability is that this strange 
aloofness from a paying investment 
may in time disappear, since other 
Continental countries realize the im- 
portance of holding a good supply of 
bills payable on foreign centers. They 
readily perceive that not only are the 
bills desirable for the interest they 
yield, but are useful for the effect they 
have on exchange rates. When France, 
say, finds interest in London ruling 
higher than the level in Paris, there 
will at once be an investment demand 
for the London paper; and, conversely, 
when interest rates fall in London the 
foreign bankers will dispose of these 
bills on London and replace them by 
paper giving a higher yield. It is at 
once apparent that the demand for the 
bills invariably influences the exchange 
between the two countries. 

I mention this matter because it 
seems possible that the pojvers created 
under the Federal Reserve Act will 
permit of the United States banks 
holding a good deal of foreign paper. 
Section 14, read with Section 25, 
makes it plain that the disabilities . in- 
herent in the old system are now re- 
moved; not only is it possible for the 
national banking associations to open 
branches abroad, but the Federal Re- 
serve Banks may open banking ac- 
counts in foreign countries for pur- 
poses of exchange and -the purchasing 
and collection of bills.! Consequently, 
in course of time the bill business will 
enable America to exert a greater in- 
fluence over the exchange with foreign 
countries than has hitherto been possi- 
ble. Moreover, by allowing the banks 
to give acceptances America now saves 
the tribute she has had to pay for hav 
\ng her international trade financed 
by foreign accepting houses. 

With regard to Section 13 of the 
y Federal Reserve Act, it is not quite 
N clear why notes, drafts and bills of 
exchange secured by staple agricultural 
products, or other goods, wares or 
merchandise are eligible for discount. 
Me awtes, drafts or bills covering 



merely investments, or issued or drawn 
for the purpose of carrying or trading 
in stocks and other investment securi- 
ties, except bonds and notes of the 
Government of the United States, are 
outside the pale of the provision; un- 
less the intention is to preclude bills 
being drawn for the purpose of finan- 
cing share transactions on the United 
States home markets. As far as for- 
eign # business is concerned, London, 
and most other great financial centers, 
carry on a lucrative business in bills 
drawn against investment securities, 
and so long as a careful control over 
the operations is exercised, and good 
margins allowed for depreciation, the 
risk is not an undue one. 

I may add further, in regard to this 
Section 18, the true definition of “com- 
mercial paper” and “commercial trans- 
actions” gives rise to as great a di- 
versity of opinion on the part of Lon- 
don bankers as with American bankers. 
Not many can be found to agree that 
the meaning could be strictly confined 
to obligations which represent the pur- 
chase price of commodities sold; and, 
bearing in mind the conditions of pur- 
chase and sale peculiar to the United 
States, the general opinion is that to 
tie the term down to any hard and 
fast definition might possibly defeat 
the avowed intention of the framers of 
the act to furnish “an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting 
paper.” However,, there is little doubt 
that eventually a satisfactory classifica- 
tion will be found, somewhat, we 
should fancy, on the lines laid down 
by Mr. A. H. Wiggin of the New York 
Clearing-House Association. 

It seems a pity that the national 
banks have no powers conferred on 
them to accept bills arising out of 
purely domestic commercial transac- 
tions, but presumably this state of af- 
fairs will be remedied if the need for 
the domestic bills becomes apparent 
when the new act is in full working 
order. 

From the remarks of Mr. L. M. 
Jacobs of the National City Bank, 
New York, when lecturing in London, 



I gather that the bill of exchange is 
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not much in vogue in merchandise 
transactions, though the single-name 
promissory note is taken by American 
bankers. If, therefore, in fixing the 
definition for commercial paper eligible 
for rediscount, the Federal Reserve 
Board discriminates against the one- 
name paper, it appears not unlikely 
that the usual trade bills will once 
more appear in American markets, the 
result being the creation of an instru- 
ment of higher utility for sale on'the 
discount market. 



'T'HE evolution of an important dis- 
*“■ count market is, of course, not the 
least important benefit which it is 
hoped will accrue from the new law, 
and the various provisions enacted 
should make it possible for a sufficiency 
of paper to be forthcoming. In this 
connection it will perhaps be useful to 
explain the practices prevailing in 
London. 

A good deal of discounting is, it 
must be understood, done first-hand by 
the British banks. Take, for example, 
the case of the merchant engaged in 
the internal trade of our country. He 
obtains from a customer an acceptance 
at, sav. three months date in payment 
for goods. If he and the acceptor 
be in good repute, the banker will dis- 
count the bill for a small charge, there 
being no need for the intervention of 
a bill-broker. It rarely, if ever, hap- 
pens that a banker rediscounts these 
bills; they invariably remain in his 
portfolio until maturity. He has the 
security of the drawer’s and acceptor’s 
names on the bill, and as long as a 
watchful eye is kept on the course of 
the various trades and the standing of 
the parties concerned, the risk is pure- 
ly nominal. The rate charged for dis- 
counting such bills is, generally speak- 
ing, about half per cent, higher than 
that charged for bank paper of simi- 
lar usance. 

The amount of such paper offering, 
however, is not large, and represents 
but a small proportion of the bills cir- 
■•lating on the London market. What 



really interests the banks and the bill- 
brokers are the instruments used in 
connection with the import and ex- 
port trade of the country, and it is to 
be assumed that the American discount 
market will find that part of the coun- 
try's commerce furnishing the greater 
number of the bills first dealt in. Afore 
especially will this be the case if the 
American banks open foreign branches, 
since the financing of the international 
trade will have for effect the purchase 
and sale of a large number of bills of 
exchange, documentary and clean, 
which will eventually find their way to 
the discount market. There is. in fact, 
a good deal in the new act on a par 
with English practice; it is noted that 
any member bank may accept drafts or 
bills of exchange drawn upon it aris- 
ing out of transactions involving the 
importation or exportation of goods, 
and this should mean a number of 
first-class bills, viewed in British 
lights,/ 

This bill finance we find is a business 
requiring careful handling, and most 
of the British bankers endeavor to 
keep at their finger-ends the standing 
and morale of firms whose names ap- 
pear on bills : this necessitates the 
keeping of special books termed 
“Opinion Lists,” which form, so to 
speak, the financial history of the 
parties to bills circulating on the va- 
rious markets. W r here the drawers are 
financially strong, and the drawees 
prompt in settling their engagements, 
the hanker will pay more for the bills 
than he would where the parties are 
comparatively weak. This is more par- 
ticularly the ease in regard to docu- 
mentary bills. But to the total num- 
ber of trade and foreign bills found 
on the London discount market has 
to be added a large amount of bills 
accepted by the London joint stock 
banks, the London branches of foreign 
and colonial banks and finance houses 
under what are termed “accepting 
credits.” These bills, bearing the 
names of lirst-class banks as acceptors, 
are called “bank paper.” and as soon 
as the merchant or manufacturer re- 
ceives such a bill he promptly gets 
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his own banker to discount it at the 
rate of the day, which is usually con- 
siderably lower than the rate charged 
for discounting ordinary commercial 
bills. 

In each case the instruments change 
hands a number of times before ma- 
turity — they are rediscounted and re- 
discounted, and there is always a good 
investment demand for first-class bills 
of this nature. 

It is unusual for the banks to deal 
direct with the -sellers of the paper; 
they make use of an intermediary in 
the person of the bill-broker or dis- 
count house, hence the services of this 
intermediary are in constant request. 

In order to be in a position to make 
or invite definite offers for bills, it is 
necessary for the broker to visit daily 
the offices of those dealing in such 
paper. At the London offices of the 
foreign branch banks, for example, he 
procures lists giving class, amount and 
due dates of bills, and with these in 
his hands he is able to negotiate busi- 
ness with his clients, the London bank- 
ers, finance houses and Continental 
hanks. Every discounter of bills stip- 
ulates for an assortment of accept- 
ances; i. e., a proportion maturing at 
three, four and six months' date, as it 
may be necessary to purchase bills 
which fall due at precisely the time 
the buyer requires to replenish his 
treasury in readiness for cash de- 
mands. 

Theoretically, a bill-broker is sup- 
posed to take all good bills offered to 
him; and as he is generally able to 
find purchasers for the paper at rates 
yielding a return, he rarely declines 
to do business for his clients. If, for 
instance, the broker buys three months’ 
bills at three per cent, and rediscounts 
them with a finance house at two and 
fifteen-sixteenths per cent., he secures 
a small profit on the sale. 

The reason buyers of bills prefer to 
deal through a broker is that, owing 
to his intimate knowledge of the par- 
ties to a bill, the broker, or discount 
house as the case may be, is able to 
gnarantee the genuineness of all ac- 
ceptances discounted, and, although his 



own name does not always appear on 
the bills, it is his business to see that 
ail acceptances passing through his 
hands bear the endorsement of the 
banker disposing of them, and that 
they are otherwise in order. Seldom, 
if ever, will a discounter take these 
bills without the endorsement of a 
bank or well-known discount house, 
and, as a matter of fact, the Bank of 
England stipulates for the names of 
two British firms (one of which must 
be the acceptor’s) on all paper it dis- 
counts. 

When a purchase has been satisfac- 
torily arranged, the holder of the ac- 
ceptances simply transfers his title by 
endorsement and hands the bills over 
to the bill-broker against payment of 
the agreed price. These bills, bearing 
the banker’s endorsement, are usually 
discounted at moderate rates, as the 
buyer has recourse to the banker in 
the event of non-payment at maturity. 

It must not be supposed that each 
batch of discountable bills represents 
acceptances of London firms; there is 
often a percentage of paper bearing 
the acceptance of Continental traders 
or finance houses. These are termed 
“foreign domiciles,” that is, bills ac- 
cepted, sav, in Paris, and payable in 
London, and, as was pointed out in a 
previous paragraph, English bankers 
are generally averse to carrying such 
bills in their portfolios. In fact, the 
Bank of England will not discount 
these acceptances even where they 
bear the endorsement of Continental 
banks and finance houses of the high- 
est standing, and as a result of this 
discrimination against foreign domi- 
ciles, a higher rate is charged by the 
brokers or discount houses, who finally 
take a proportion of such bills from 
the foreign branch banks and similar 
institutions. 

In their anxiety to discourage the 
circulation of foreign domiciles on the 
London market, English bankers have 
of recent years extended the ban to 
bills known as “foreign agencies.” Un- 
der this heading are included bills ac- 
cepted by the London agencies of Con- 
tinental or foreign firms, whose princi- 
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pal assets are not available in this 
country, and for these acceptances dis- 
counters exact a rate from one- 
sixteenth to one-eighth per cent, higher 
than that charged for discounting first- 
class English domicile bills. 

To the American mind the margin 
of profit made by the bill-brokers may 
appear small; but when it is remem- 
bered that in addition to their own 
capital, which is usually small, they 
employ a very large amount of money 
borrowed from the banks at “call” or 
“short notice” at low rates of interest, 
it is plain that the profits are not so 
infinitesimal as at first appears. As 
cover for the loans from the banks, 
bill-brokers usually deposit “terminals” 
and “floaters”; i. e., high class securi- 
ties “to bearer,” such as consols, ex- 
chequer bonds, Treasury bills; or, in 
some cases, batches of first-class ac- 
ceptances are taken as cover. 

Unlike the ordinary brokers, the dis- 
count companies are not wholly reliant 
on funds borrowed from the banks; 
they receive money on deposit from 
outside sources, and as by offering 
higher rates of interest they some- 
times obtain cash which, but for their 
existence, would have gone into the 



banks’ coffers, they may no doubt be 
looked upon as active competitors in 
the banking world. 

e 

T7R0M the foregoing remarks it will 
be seen that the provisions of the 
new Federal Reserve Act, in regard to 
acceptances and rediscounts, contain 
the material for the building up of 
discount and financial markets emi- 
nently satisfactory to all concerned; 
and, as far as can be judged from an 
outside point of view, there is no doubt 
that the principles evolved make for a 
thoroughly sound system, the results 
of which should be reflected in the re- 
turns from the international trade of 
the United States. It is, I think, ob- 
vious that the bankers stand to benefit 
enormously from the new order of 
things, and while Congress has done 
all in its power to ensure the provi- 
sion of cheap rate* to the commercial 
community, the enhanced profits now 
obtainable by the banks will surely 
make for an all-round cheapening of 
those credit facilities essential for the 
internal as well as the foreign trade 
of the country. 
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Business in Government 



TT is to be regretted, says the “Manu- 
A facturers’ Record,” that many men 
in public life in Washington who have 
never in their lives been engaged in 
any important business operations or 
managed any great business interests 
labor under the sad delusion that they 
know more about business needs and 
the ups and dow r n of business than 
all of the men throughout the country 
who from early life have given their 
strength of body and mind to the de- 
velopment of business and to the man- 
agement of vast business operations. 
There was a time when business men 
of ability were supposed to know* some- 
thing about the business conditions of 



the country and about their own indi- 
vidual business interests and whether 
trade was dull or active. But that 
time has passed, at least when meas- 
ured by the standards set up in Wash- 
ington in these latter days. It is to 
be hoped that some day the men who 
rule the nation from Washington wnll 
he business men, or at least men who 
have had large business experience, and 
ifot merely men of whom a very large 
proportion are lawyers, w T ho have had 
no practical experience in the creation 
or management of the business inter- 
ests on which the progress and pros- 
perity of the country are founded. 
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The Panama Canal — Its Effect on 
Domestic and Foreign Trade 



By O. P. AUSTIN, Former Chief United States Bureau of Statistics 



No event of recent years can compare in commercial importance to the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal — something already practically accomplished though not 
yet signalled by official ceremony . In the accompanying paper, which is an 
address delivered before the convention of the Maryland Bankers Association, 
Hon . O. P. Austin, Former Chief United States Bureau of Statistics, tells in a 
striking way of some of the effects which the opening of the Canal will have on 
our foreign and domestic commerce . — Editor Bankers Magazine. 



W HAT is the value of the com- 
merce moved on the waters of 
the two great oceans which 
this canal is to connect — the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific? The value of all 
the imports and all the exports of the 
nations of the world now aggregates 
approximately forty billions of dollars, 
stating it in very round figures. But 
this includes both the exports and the 
imports and as all exports are counted 
a second time when they become im- 
ports the value of the merchandise 
forming the international commerce of 
the world is about twenty billion dollars 
a year. 

Of this vast sum of twenty billion 
dollars* worth of merchandise approx- 
imately one-half, or, say ten billion 
dollars per annum, moves on the At- 
lantic or Pacific oceans, in some cases 
on both oceans. 

Of our own imports and exports, 
which aggregate four and a half bil- 
lion dollars per annum, nearly four 
billions are moved on the oceans. The 
commerce of the countries and islands 
south of us aggregates three billions 
per annum and that of Canada nearly 
one billion and in each case a large 
share of the traffic moves by water, in- 
dicating that the value of the commerce 
crossing these two oceans to and from 
all America is about seven billion dol- 
lars per annum. 



While the volume of European com- 
merce, which moves along the eastern 
coast of the Atlantic on its route to 
the Orient, and of Oriental commerce, 
which moves along the western shore 
of the Facific to Europe, is large, we 
can scarcely estimate at present the 
share of that which will seek the 
Panama Canal, for it can scarcely be 
said that it will in many cases shorten 
the route followed by that trade. 

There will doubtless be cases where 
vessels having freights from European 
ports and from the Orient will find it 
advantageous to complete their cargoes 
of merchandise for the eastern coast of 
the United States and after discharg- 
ing their cargoes there take additional 
freights for the Orient and pass 
through the Panama Canal and there 
will undoubtedly be similar instances 
where vessels from the Orient with par- 
tial cargoes for the Orient will com- 
plete their cargoes with merchandise 
for the United States and on discharg- 
ing fill the space with our grain and 
other merchandise and pass thence to 
Europe, utilizing the Panama Canal en 
route. How much this will add to the 
seven billion dollars of the present nor- 
mal traffic of the two oceans between 
America and Europe on the East and 
Asia on the West cannot now be de- 
termined. 
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TRAFFIC OF UNITED STATES 

TT is, however, with reference to our 
A international trade and to the traf- 
fic between our own coasts we are es- 
pecially interested and in the effect of 
this canal upon the traffic of our east- 
ern coast, and in that section of the 
eastern coast in which you are especial- 
ly interested, Baltimore and its tribu- 
tary territory. 

First, as to the relation which the 
Panama Canal is to have upon your 
commerce with the Orient and with the 
western trade of America. Look at the 
map of the world and you will see that 
the western coast of South America lies 
due south of the eastern coast of the 
United States. Shall we say due south 
of Baltimore? And this makes the 
Panama Canal the direct route from 
this section; from your own city to a 
large part of the Eastern Orient and 
all of Western America. To Yoko- 
hama, the trade center of Japan, and 
one of the great commercial cities of 
Asia, the distance from Baltimore by 
way of Panama is *9,680 miles, against 
nearly 15,000 miles if we follow the 
usual vessel route by way of Suez. 
To Shanghai, the commercial center of 
China and one of the most important 
Asiatic ports, the distance from Balti- 
more by way of Panama is 10,067 
miles, against 14,000 by way of Suez. 
To Hong Kong, one of the chief dis- 
tributers of merchandise for Eastern 
Asia, the distance from Baltimore by 
way of Panama is 11,250 miles and by 
way of Suez about 12,000. To our 
own Philippine Islands, with which the 
trade is rapidly increasing under the 
regulations providing for free exchange 
between those islands and the United 
States, the distance from Baltimore by 
way of Panama is 11,360 miles, by 
way of Suez 11,850. To Melbourne, 
one of the largest importing ports of 
Australia, in which country American 
goods are especially popular, the dis- 
tance from Baltimore is 9,840 miles by 
way of Panama and 13,300 by way of 
Suez % To Wellington, New Zealand, 
to which our exports show a rapid 



growth, the distance from Baltimore 
by way of Panama is 8,350, against 
14,530 miles by way of Suez. 



NEARNESS AND EXTENT OF PA- 
CIFIC TRADE 

'T'HUS the opening of the Panama 
Canal will shorten the steamship 
mileage from Baltimore to Manila 
about 500 miles, to Hong Kong about 
750, to Shanghai about 2,300, to Yoko- 
hama about 8,000, to Melbourne nearly 
8,500 and to Wellington more than 
4,000 miles. It will place Baltimore 
nearer to these ports than is London, 
the great commercial center of our 
principal rival in the Oriental trade. 

As to the western coast of South 
America the gain is very much greater 
and ranges from 3,000 to 6,000 miles 
gained, the distance from Baltimore to 
the most important of the west coast 
cities of South and Central America 
being cut in half or even a greater re- 
duction than would be indicated by that 
term. 

Thus we may assume that the canal 
is to bring this section of our country — 
your city— much nearer than at pres- 
ent to practically all the countries 
fronting on the Pacific and consider- 
ably nearer than is London to most of 
them. 

Now, let us see what their trade 
amounts to and how much we are at 
present getting of it. The total value 
of the merchandise entering the ports 
of the western coast of America other 
than the United States now exceeds 
$300,000,000 per annum, and we may 
expect that the trade of Argentina will 
also be accessible, by way of Panama, 
and that class of high-grade goods 
which require rapid transit and mil 
stand the cost of transportation by 
rail across South America. Crossing 
the Pacific we find the imports of 
Japan approximately $800,000,000 per 
annum; China, approximately $350,- 
000,000; Hong Kong, estimated at ap- 
proximately $150,000,000; Australia 
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and New Zealand, over $100,000,000, 
and the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands, $75,000,000 a year, making 
the total imports of the countries 
which are to be brought nearer to you 
by the Panama Canal nearly $2,000,- 
000 , 000 . 

Now, let us consider for d moment 
the effect of proximity in the advantage 
which it gives our trade. To deter- 
mine this, approximately at least, we 
have but to determine the records of our 
own trade with various parts of the 
world at the present time. Take, for 
example, the countries lying directly 
south of us. In those fronting upon 
the Caribbean with which we have di- 
rect and plentiful steamship connec- 
tions we supply from thirty to sixty 
per cent, of their imports. The mo- 
ment, however, w*e pass to the south- 
ern section of South America the share 
which we supply of the imports is 
about ten per cent., and this is also 
true as to our share of the imports of 
most of the Asiatic territory, except 
in the case of Japan, to which we 
supply from fifteen to twenty per cent, 
of its imports, and the Philippines, 
nearly forty per cent., by reason of 
peculiar trade relations. Taken ns a 
whole, we supply but little more than 
ten per cent, of the imports of the 
Pacific frontages, whose total imports 
amount to approximately $2,000,000,- 
000 a year. With the shortening of 
distances which the Canal offers, our 
share of these imports should increase 
fifteen and twenty per cent, with the 
Oriental countries and fifty per cent, 
on the western coast of America. 

» 

WE MAY SELL COAL, FOOD- 
STUFFS ANI) MANUFAC- 
TURES 

^X^HAT is the character of the 
" " trade to , which this new* door 
brings you thus materially nearer? The 
requirements of the entire Pacific 
frontage may be summed up in three 
words: Coal, foodstuffs, manufactures. 



Scarcely a country fronting upon the 
Pacific, Japan excepted, has sufficient 
coal for its own requirements. Prac- 
tically all of them except Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada must import 
foodstuffs, especially flour, meats and 
canned goods of all sorts. All of 
them without a single exception require 
manufactures, and in most cases man- 
ufactures form a large percentage of 
their total imports. So you will see 
that this area, this entire Pacific front- 
age which is thus brought much near- 
er to your doors, requires the very 
kind of merchandise which you have to 
sell, and desire to sell, coal, foodstuffs 
and manufactures of all sorts. 

What have these countries to sell 
which you and your merchants and 
manufacturers want to buy? The west- 
ern coast of South America has fer- 
tilizers which you must have for your 
farms and the great market garden 
of the Atlantic coastal plain. Austra- 
lia supplies the wool which your facto- 
ries must have. China and Japan the 
raw silks, of which we bring nearly a 
hundred million dollars* worth half way 
around the world and in our factories 
turn it into $800,000,000 worth of fin- 
ished merchandise. In foodstuffs west- 
ern South America and Java supply 
sugar and coffee, Hawaii, Philippines 
and Dutch East Indies, sugar and 
fruits. 



EFFECT OF CANAL UPON 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAF- 
FIC 



JJUT it is with reference to the 
trade between our ow*n eastern and 
western coasts by way of the Panama 
Canal that wc are especially interested 
and particularly at this moment, when 
our interest in the subject has been 
sharpened by the recent discussions re- 
garding the use of the Canal by this 
traffic. 

At present the quantity of merchan- 
dise passing between the eastern and 
western frontages of the United 
States is about 7,000,000 tons per an- 
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num, of which about 6,000,000 are car- 
ried by rail and 1,000,000 by steam- 
ships by way of Panama and Tehuan- 
tepec. Of the 6,000,000 tons carried 
by rail about 3,000,000 move from 
east to west and 3,000,000 from west 
to east, and of that which moves by 
water and across the Isthmus the di- 
vision is nearly the same if we include 
the merchandise from Hawaii moving 
to the eastern coast of the United 
States chiefly by way of the Tehuan- 
tepec Railway. 

In these figures I do not, of course, 
mean merely the merchandise originat- 
ing precisely upon the eastern frontage 
or the western frontage, but rather the 
quantity of freight moved from the 
eastern section of the country to the 
western section and from the western 
section to the eastern. As to the share 
of this coast to coast commerce which 
now moves by water it is drawn not 
merely f rom the coastal cities, but 
from a strip several hundred miles 
wide fronting on the eastern and west- 
ern coasts. 

Professor Emery Johnson, in his 
careful stud}' of this subject made for 
the United States Government, states 
that a strip of territory on the east- 
ern frontage of the United States ex- 
tending as far w'est as Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh now r sends a large propor- 
tion of its freight destined for the Pa- 
cific Coast to the Atlantic port and 
thence by water by way of Tehuante- 
pec or Panama, and in a few instances 
around the southern end of South 
America, while the western coast of the 
United States sends a portion at least 
of its freight to the Pacific Coast 
cities to be sent by way of Panama 
and in a few cases by way of Cape 
Horn or Magellan Straits. 

It may thus be said in very general 
terms that the bulk of the merchandise 
passing by water between the eastern 
and western coasts of the United 
States originates chiefly w'ithin a strip 
of territory about 300 miles in width 
along each coast and that this strip will 
be materially widened with the opening 
of the Panama Canal and the cheapen- 
ing of rates which w'e may expect will 



follow. As to the relative rates of 
freight by rail across the Continent or 
by water by way of the Isthmuses or 
Cape Horn w'e can only speak in most 
general terms. Professor Johnson 
states that the rates by way of Panama 
and Tehuantepec are from twenty to 
sixty per cent, below those of the 
transcontinental railroad lines, while 
Russell L. Dunn of San Francisco es- 
timates the average transcontinental 
rate at from $27 to $85 per ton by 
rail and the rate around Cape Horn 
from $9 to $10 per ton. These two 
estimates suggest that the present rates 
by water are from one-third to one- 
half those charged by the transconti- 
nental lines. If we were to accept Mr. 
Dunn's estimate that the average rate 
for transcontinental traffic is from $27 
to $85 per ton and apply this to the 
estimate of 6,000,000 tons of freight 
moved by the transcontinental roads 
between the eastern and western sec- 
tions of the country we should get an 
estimate of approximately $200,000,000 
for that service. Even this calcula- 
tion, however, should only be accepted 
as a suggestion and scarcely as an es- 
timate, since the variation in the kinds 
of freight carried, distances moved and 
other conditions is so very great as to 
render a close estimate impracticable. 



EFFECT UPON STEAMSHIP 
LINES AND RAILROADS 

\\^HAT will be the effect of the 
" " opening of the Canal upon the 
relative coast to coast traffic by steam- 
ship lines and by transcontinental 
lines ? 

That again is a difficult and at the 
present moment somewhat controverted 
subject. The steamship lines which 
now’ carry the bulk of the freights of 
the coast to coast trade pay to the 
Tehuantepec and Panama Railway 
lines one-third of the entire coast to 
coast freight charges. This suggests 
that the prices paid for transporting 
merchandise across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec or Panama now’ amount to 
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from $2.50 to $4.00 per ton. The 
rate of tolls to be charged on mer- 
chandise passing through the Canal, 
now that Congress in its wisdom has 
decreed that coastwise traffic shall paj' 
the same rates as other merchandise, is 
$1.20 per net vessel ton, but as the 
vessel ton of 100 cubic feet will in 
most instances carry about two tons 
of freight wc may assume that the ac- 
tual freight charge through the Canal 
will be about sixty cents per ton of 
merchandise instead of the present 
rates, which, as I have already said, 
probably average from $2.50 to $4.00 
per ton. If these calculations are even 
approximately accurate we may assume 
that the opening of the Canal may 
very materially reduce the water rates 
charged for coast to coast traffic, will 
materially widen the zone sending its 
merchandise to tidewater for this trans- 
portation and materially increase the 
traffic between the eastern and western 
coasts of the United States. 



POSSIBILITIES OF COASTING 
TRADE 

'T'HE coastwise traffic of the country 
A is much larger than is generally 
realized. A special study of this sub- 
ject made by the Census Bureau in 



190(5 put the total quantity of freight 
moved from port to port on the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Coasts at 65,000,000 tons 
and on the Pacific Coast at 17,000,000 
tons, and it is probable that the quan- 
tity now so moved is fifty per cent, 
greater than at that time, or say, 100,- 
000,000 tons on the Atlantic and Gulf 
Const and 25.000,000 tons on the Pa- 
cific Coast. This merchandise moved 
coastwise on the Atlantic Coast in- 
cluded coal, cement, cotton, flour, 
canned goods, petroleum, pig iron, iron 
ore, phosphates, lumber, fruits, tobacco, 
naval stores and manufactures, many of 
which are of a class required in the 
extreme West; while the freights thus 
moved on the Pacific Coast include 
lumber, fruits, salmon, wheat, flour, pe- 
troleum, canned goods and other arti- 
cles, many of w’hich are required in 
the eastern section of the country, so 
it appears that the quantity of freight 
which will become interchangeable be- 
tw'een the two coasts by an all-water 
route after the Canal is opened 
amounts to about 125,000,000 tons per 
annum, or twenty times as much as the 
quantity now carried across the coun- 
try by the transatlantic railroads. And 
when we consider that the cost of mov- 
ing freight by all-water transportation, 
especially in the case of long hauls, is 
but about one-tenth of that charged by 
the railroads we can see that the pos- 
sibilities of coastwise trade through the 
Canal are extremely important. 






Motion Pictures and Thrift 



PEARLY the coming autumn, under 
the auspices of the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, a motion picture story is to 
be put on exhibition, the title being 
“The Reward of Thrift.” It is not by 
any means to be a mere sermon on the 
salvation that comes through the culti- 
vation of the saving habit, although this 
idea runs through the story; but it is a 
real thriller, showing men at work on 
a skyscraper, with caissons, “sand- 



hogs,” pursuing villains, with unavail- 
ing “roises,” finger-prints, etc., etc. 

If the interest stimulated by this 
exhibition leads to a greater develop- 
ment of the practice of saving in this 
country, the presentation will result in 
great good. The experiment will be 
watched with intense interest, not mere- 
ly by savings bank men, but by all who 
are concerned about the country’s wel- 
fare. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



Capitalization of National 
Banks 

C AN a national bank, situated on 
the outskirts of a city, which 
afterward extends its borders so 
as to include the place where the bank 
is located, continue to do business un- 
der the same capitalization and reserve 
requirements as obtained in its more 
restricted sphere of operation? No. 

It is important that there be some 
due proportion between the capital and 
the amount of deposits. The small 
community will, as a rule, create a 
small bank; a large city a large one. 
And the value of the bank to the 
business interests, is affected by its 
loans to borrowers, the amount being 
restricted to a certain portion of its 
deposits. Its safety as a financial in- 
stitution is measured by the percentage 
of capital to deposits. Moreover, the 
reserve requirements in a large pi ice 
are greater than in smaller ones, an 
advantage to the latter. To allow' a 
bank to charter as a “country bank,” 
and move into a city, or be domiciled in 
a city bv the expanding process inci- 
dent to growth of cities, would permit 
the bank to move with its meagre 
equipment into more important fields, 
an obvious advantage to it, and inju- 
rious to its competitors. 

When it organizes it must obey cer- 
tain laws. When it moves, it mus* 
still obey the laws of its new domicile. 
The First National Bank of Capital 
Hill, Okla., thus sought to move, bag 
and baggage, into Oklahoma City from 
the suburbs, with a capital of $25,000 
and reserve requirements of fifteen per 
cent., as against a capital requirement 
of $200,000 and reserve of twenty* five 
per cent, for the city banks, and it 
128 



was held to be against the law as well 
as good policy. (See First Nat. Bank 
vs. Murray in this issue.) 






Fraudulent Real Estate 
Transactions 



'T'HE possibilities of fraud in con- 
*“* nection with real estate transac- 
tions are many ; and considering the 
numerous changes of ownership and 
the ease with which imposition may be 
practised, the wonder is so few' fraud- 
ulent transactions occur. It would not 
seem difficult for a party to walk into 
a bank with deed in hand, and, as- 
suming to be the owner of the prem- 
ises, negotiate a mortgage; or, assum- 
ing to be the owner of property, nego- 
tiate a sale, particularly w'hcre the 
owner is not personally known and 
known to be living at a distance. 

A mortgage made by one not having 
title is worthless; and a deed of one 
having no title cannot convey. The 
question as to who loses depends upon 
the circumstances. 

In a recent Colorado case, one War- 
ren, assuming to be Murphy, the own- 
er of land, bargained with Nichols to 
sell him a parcel of land in Nebraska, 
standing in the name of Murphy. The 
deed was drawn and mailed by Nichols 
to Murphy, at Brush, Colorado, Mur- 
phy being at the time in Utah. War- 
ren executed the deed, took it to the 
Stockmen's National Bank and, after 
an exchange of telegrams between the 
latter and the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank at Morrill, Nebraska, 
where Nichols lived, part of the agreed 
price was paid in cash and the bal- 
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ance by draft. The fraud was dis- 
covered in time to stop payment on 
the draft and action was brought 
against the bank, which in this case 
was held blameless. (See Boatsman 
vs. Stockmen's Nat. Bank in this is- 
sue.) 

• 

Clearing-House Rules Do Not 
Bind Non-Members 

PJLF-ARING-HOUSE rules and 
^ regulations arc generally held 
binding on all who do business through 
such agencies. Obviously the clearing- 
house is for the purpose of expediting 
bank settlements and whatever hard- 
ships follow the enforcement of the 
rules are gTeatly overbalanced by the 
benefits accruing therefrom. 

The Texas courts, however, do not 
recognize the binding force of these 
rules on non-members. 

A check drawn on a private banker, 
and member of the clearing-house, was 
deposited in another bank on October 
16, 1907, at about 2.80 o'clock, too 
late for the clearings of the day. The 
check was duly sent through the clear- 
ing-house on the 17th, and was pre- 
sented to the drawee after the closing 
hour of the bank (clearings being 
made at 2.45). 

In clearing at the Houston clearing- 
house debtor banks are drawn on in 
favor of creditor banks and the bal- 
ance against the drawee of this check 
was so drawn against, but payment re- 
fused, the banker having gone into 
bankruptcy. 

It is conceded that if the cheek 
had been presented on the day before, 
ot at any time during the 17th. over 
the counter, it would have been paid. 

The issue in this case is whether the 
depositary bank in failing to present 
the check within the time prescribed by 
law was chargeable with negligence on 
its part which would render it liable, 
although it presented the check in the 
recognized clearing-house manner. 



The drawer of the draft was dis- 
charged by reason of the failure to 
present as the law required, it being 
the duty of the receiving bank to its 
depositor to present the draft during 
the 17th. 

The rights of a non-member depos- 
itor in a member bank are not affected 
bv the clearing-house rules, nor can he 
take advantage of them. The collect- 
ing bank lost. (See Dorchester vs. 
Merchants Nat. Bank in this number.) 



To the Highest Bidder 

A NEW and novel “sure thing” 
^ ** method of bidding for public 
funds — in fact, for any publicly of- 
fered commodity — has been discovered 
by an Arkansas bank. The trouble is, 
it doesn’t w'ork. Grant County, Ark., 
had a bankable balance and advertised 
for bids for its use. The Grant Coun- 
ty Bank bid four and one-quarter per 
cent, on daily balances, and the Citi- 
zens Bank proposed to pay “one-quar- 
ter per cent, more than any other bid- 
der.” The court construed this to be 
an offer of four and one-half per cent. 
Before the matter was settled the 
Grant County Bank offered 4.51 on 
daily balances, but the Citizens Bank 
got the money, and a lawsuit resulted, 
the outcome of which was a ruling that 
there can be no competition unless all 
bidders are required to bid on the 
same basis and no proposition can be 
construed as a bid unless it is com- 
plete in itself ; and the bidding had to 
be repeated. 

To bid “a dollar under the lowest 
bidder” for the construction of a 
house; or “a dollar higher than the 
highest bidder for some other object, 
might be good for the successful bid- 
der, but demoralizing to all others — a 
shrewd bit of unfair practice. (See 
Grant County Bank vs. McClellan, in 
this issue.) 
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Right of a National Bank to 
Remove its Location With- 
out Increasing its Capital 

Capitalization of National Banks 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, Feb. 16, 1914. 

riBST NATIONAL BANK OF CAPITOL HILL VS. 
MURRAY, COMPTROLLER. 

ACTION by Lawrence O. Murray, 
as Comptroller of the Currency, 
against the First National Bank of 
Capitol Hill. Judgment for plaintiff, 
and defendant brings error. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

tJOOK, Circuit Judge : The First 

*** National Bank of Capitol Hill, 
Okla., complains of a judgment in a 
suit by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency forfeiting its charter because its 
directors knowingly violated the na- 
tional banking laws. Section 6289, 
Rev. St. (3 U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 
8616). 

The bank was chartered in 1909 with 
a capital of $25,000 to do business in 
the village of Capitol Hill, Okla., a 
suburb outside the corporate limits of 
Oklahoma City. Less than a month 
afterwards, by proceedings under the 
local laws, the limits of the city were 
enlarged to include the village. Cap- 
itol Hill had not exceeding 8,000 in- 
habitants; Oklahoma City a population 
of over 50,000. Thereupon the bank, 
desiring to remove its banking house 
to the business section of Oklahoma 
City within its original limits, applied 
to the Comptroller for permission to 
do so. The Comptroller refused to 
permit the change unless the bank in- 
creased its capital stock to at least 
$200,000. changed its name to Capitol 
Hill National Bank of Oklahoma City, 
and agreed to comply with the pro- 
visions of the law relating to reserves 
to be held by banks in reserve cities. 



Oklahoma City being of that charac- 
ter. The bank having declined to com- 
ply with these conditions and having 
removed its place of business to the 
location desired, the Comptroller 
brought action with the result above 
indicated. 

• The statutes relating to the situation 
provide as follows: The organization 

certificate of a national banking as- 
sociation must state the name adopted 
which is subject to the approval of 
the Comptroller. It must also state 
the place where its operations of dis- 
count and deposit are to be carried on, 
and its usual business shall be trans- 
acted at an office or banking house in 
the place so specified. The reserve 
required to be maintained by a nation- 
al bank in a non-reserve locality is fif- 
teen per cent, of its deposits, while 
in a reserve city it is twenty-five per 
cent. Generally a national bank can- 
not be organized with a capital less 
than $100,000, nor, in a city of more 
than 50.000 inhabitants, with a capi- 
tal less than $200,000; but, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it may, in a place of 3,000 
inhabitants or less, have a capital of at 
least $25,000, and in a place of not 
exceeding 0,000 inhabitants a capital 
not less than $50,000. A national 
bank may change its name or the 
'‘place” where its operations of dis- 
count and deposit are carried on to 
any other “place” in the same State 
not more than thirty miles distant with 
the approval of the Comptroller, but 
no such change shall be valid until 
the Comptroller has issued his certifi- 
cate of approval. * * * 

There is no right to organize and 
carry on the business of a national 
bank except upon the conditions and in 
the way prescribed by the acts of Con- 
gress. of which all must take notice. 
McCormick vs. Market Bank, 165 U. 

S. 538. 

Extensive powers of control and 
visitation have been confided to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and his 
acts within the law' are not subject to 
review by the courts. The above pro- 
visions of the acts of Congress were 
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intended to secure uniformity, efficiency 
and safety in the conduct of the busi- 
ness authorized, and they should be 
construed in the light of that purpose. 

It is important that there should be 
a due proportion between the capitali- 
zation and the amount of deposits 
which may reasonably be expected in 
a village, town or city in which a bank 
is located. The value of a bank as an aid 
to business is affected by the amount 
it is authorized to lend its customers, 
and a national bank is prohibited from 
lending a single borrower more than a 
prescribed per cent, of its paid capi- 
tal. The larger or more populous the 
locality, the greater, ordinarily, may 
be the needs of customers. 

Again, the maximum limit of the re- 
quired surplus which makes for finan- 
cial soundness of such institutions is 
also proportioned to the amount of 
capital. The reserve required by the 
law was fifteen per cent, in Capitol 
Hill; it is twenty-five per cent, in 
Oklahoma City. We do not think the 
Capitol Hill Bank acquired, through 
the action of the local authorities, im- 
munity from those requirements of the 
Comptroller which could have been im- 
posed had it first sought a certificate 
of authority to do business in Okla- 
homa City. It insists upon carrying 
its meagre equipment just acquired 
into the larger and more important 
field of action solely because of a 
local occurrence foreign to the spirit 
and intent of the Federal statutes and 
in which no one charged with the ad- 
ministration of those statutes partici- 
pated. 

If it should prevail in this, a way is 
pointed out by w’hicli interested per- 
sons advised of impending changes of 
municipal limits may evade the com- 
mands and prohibitions of Congress on 
a subject peculiarly within its exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. Had the bank sought 
authority at first to do business in the 
city on village conditions, it would cer- 
tainly have been refused as contrary 
to law; it should not be indirectly se- 
cured in the way shown. Though the 
separate identity' of the village has been 
by the action of the local authorities 



and for local governmental purposes 
merged in that of the city, the city is 
not in the circumstances of this case 
the same “place” as the village within 
the meaning of the Federal statutes 
and the action of the Comptroller 
sought and obtained by the organizers 
of the bank. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

(212 Fed. Rep. 140.) 



Unfair Bidding for Public 
Deposits 

Arkansas 

Supreme Court of Arkansas, April 20, 1914. 

GRANT COUNTY BANK VS. MCCLELLAN. 

A bid to pay' one-quarter per cent, more 
than any other bid for public funds is in- 
valid, since a bid must be complete in itself. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

'TTIE GRANT COUNTY BANK 
■** and the Citizens Bank, both lo- 
cated in Grant county, sought to be 
designated as the depositary of the 
public funds of that county, and each 
filed a proposition in writing with the 
clerk of the county court of that coun- 
ty. The action was taken in response 
to an advertisement published by the 
county judge inviting bids for the use 
of the public funds of that county, un- 
der the authority of Special Act No. 
826 of the Acts" of 1911. 

The bid of the Grant County Bank 
was an offer to pay four and one- 
quarter per cent, on daily balances, 
while the Citizens Bank proposed to 
pay' “one-fourth of one per cent, per 
annum more than any other bid” of- 
fered. When said bids were opened, 
the Grant County’ Bank objected to 
the bid of the Citizens Bank being 
considered, but the county court con- 
strued the bid of the last-named bank 
to be an offer of 4.5 per cent., which 
construction was then and there ratified 
by the cashier of that bank, but the 
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court continued the hearing until the 
following Saturday at which time all 
interested parties were notified to ap- 
pear and show cause why the Citi- 
zens’ Bank should not be selected as 
the depositary. On this adjourned day 
the Grant County Bank amended its 
bid by offering to pay 4.51 per cent, 
on the daily balances. 

The court held that the amended bid 
of the Grant County Bank could not 
be considered, because it was not made 
on the day required by law, and en- 
tered an order declaring the Citizens 
Bank to be the depositary for all the 
funds of that county for the ensuing 
two years, and ordered the Grant 
County Bank, the then depositary, to 
pay over all public funds to the Citi- 
zens Bank. 

One P. T. Lewis, the cashier of the 
Grant County Bank, as a citizen and 
taxpayer of that county, made himself 
a party to the proceedings and prayed 
an appeal to the circuit court, and the 
Grant County Bank also prayed an 
appeal as an unsuccessful bidder. 
Upon the trial in the circuit court nu- 
merous declarations of law were asked, 
reflecting the view of the respective 
litigants, and the court entered up a 
judgment reciting the declarations of 
law made, as follows: 

First, That a proposition from any 
bank, trust company or other financial 
institution, that may desire to be the 
depositary of the public funds of this 
Grant county, must file its bid in due 
form, which bid must contain a distinct 
proposition, which can be acted upon 
taken alone and without reference to 
anything outside itself. 

Second. That the bid filed by the 
Citizens Bank was not in proper form, 
because said bid did not contain a dis- 
tinct proposition that could be taken 
and acted upon alone, without refer- 
ence outside itself, and was, therefore, 
under the law. no bid at all. 

Third, That the county judge was 
not authorized to accept said bid of 
the Citizens Bank and declare said 
bank the depositary of the funds of 
Grant county, because the bids for 



said funds filed by said bank was ir- 
regular, indefinite and uncertain. 

Fourth, That the bid filed by the 
Grant County Bank for 4.25 per cent, 
on daily balance was a distinct propo- 
sition, which could have been acted 
upon alone and without reference to 
anything outside of itself. 

Fifth, That the county judge under 
Section 3 of the act, at page 931, has 
the power to reject any and all bids. 
The court found that the action of the 
county court in designating the Citi- 
zens Bank as the county depositary 
was unauthorized, and that the action 
of the county court in accepting the 
bid of the Citizens Bank operated as a 
rejection of the bid made by the Grant 
County Bank, and, therefore, the 
county has no depositary. The order 
awarding the funds to the Citizens 
Bank was declared void, and the clerk 
of the county court was ordered to 
proceed to readvertise for bids for 
said funds. All parties have appealed 
to this court. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

CMITH, J.: There can be and is no 

^ real competition unless all bidders 
are required to bid upon the same 
basis, and no proposition can be con- 
strued to be a bid unless it is complete 
in itself as declared by the court. 
Bank ot* Eastern Ark. vs. Bank of 
Forrest City, 94 Ark. 311; Casey vs. 
Independence County, 159 S. W. 24. 

Appellee says, however, that the spe- 
cial act applicable only to Grant county 
gives the judge of that county a dis- 
cretion not given to county judges by 
the general law, and that under this 
special act the county judge is not 
required to award the contract to the 
highest bidder. Section 3 of this spe- 
cial a«t reads as follows: “At 1 o’clock 
p. m., of the said first day of the 
county court as aforesaid, the court 
shall publicly open each and every bid 
so received and shall cause each to be 
entered of record, and shall elect from 
among said bids one to be the depos- 
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itarv of the public funds of said coun- 
ty ; provided, the county court shall 
have the power to reject any and all 
of said bids; and, provided further, 
that no bid shall be received for less 
than three and one-half (3% per 

cent.) per centum per annum, com- 
puted by the daily balances of cash on 
hand, belonging to the county, and if 
no bid shall be received from any of 
the aforesaid firms residing or doing 
business in the county, the county court 
shall have power and is hereby au- 
thorized to loan banks, bankers or 

trust companies, who reside in other 
counties in this State, the funds of 
the county, not exceeding seventy-five 
per centum (75 per cent.) of said 

funds at any one time, for not less 
than three and a half per centum 
(S 1 /^ per cent.) interest, on the same 
terms and conditions as to banks, 
bankers and trust companies who may 
reside or are doing business in said 
county.” This act does provide that 
the county court “shall select from 
among said bids one to be the de- 

positary of the public funds of said 
county,” and the direction is not ex- 
pressly given to select the highest 
biddfr; but, while that direction is 
not expressly given, it is necessarily 
implied. The whole theory and pur- 
pose of such legislation is to secure 
the highest returns for the use of the 
public funds. And such is the pur- 
pose of this special act. It provides 
what shall be done by the successful 
bidder to make its bid effective. A 
study of the act leaves no doubt that 
the legislative will was that there 
should be competition, and not favor- 
itism. Indeed, the county court 
awarded the contract to the Citizens 
Bank, not in the exercise of anv dis- 
cretion, but upon the theory that its 
bid was the highest. 

Under this special act the county 
court is authorized to let no contract 
for the deposit of the public funds, 
except by bids received in response to 
the advertisement inviting bids. The 
court might in a single advertisement 
invite bids, both from the banks and 
trust companies located in that coun- 



ty, and also from “loan banks, bink- 
ers or trust companies who reside in 
other counties in this State”; and, if no 
bid was received from any local bank 
which complied with the law, the court 
could then contract with some institu- 
tion located outside of that county. But 
the Citizens Bank made no bid, and it 
had not qualified itself to be contract- 
ed with, and the order designating it 
as the county depositary was void. 

The judgment of the court below 
will be affirmed, and the clerk of the 
county court will proceed at once, if he 
has not already done so, to again ad- 
vertise for bids. 

(166 S. W. Rep. 550.) 



Time of Presentment of 
Check 

Texas 

Clearing-House Rules — Diligence 

Supreme Court of Texas, Jan. 28, 1914. 

DORCHESTER VS. MERCHANTS NAT. BANK. 

A check on a bank located in the same 
place as the payee must be presented for 
payment within banking hours on the day 
after the payee receives it; if on a bank 
in another place, it must be presented be- 
fore closing hours on the first secular day 
after the receipt of the check for presen- 
tation by some one in the place where the 
bank is located. A non-member of a clear- 
ing house is not bound by its rules. 






ACTION by C. B. Dorchester, re- 
L ceiver, against the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Houston and another. 
Judgment of the Court of Civil Appeals 
(136 S. W. 551) reversing a judg- 
ment for plaintiff against the defend- 
ant named and rendering judgment for 
such defendant, and plaintiff brings 
error. Judgment reversed, and judg- 
mpjiT^f^dfstrk^^b^rt affirmed. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 

HPHE judge of the district court 
A made this finding of facts: 

“(1) That the defendant, Texas 
Lamp & Oil Company, was indebted, 
upon open account, in the sum of 
$1,563.33, which indebtedness is not 
denied. 

“(2) That on the 15th day of 
October, 1907, the Texas Lamp & Oil 
Company drew its check upon the 
bank of T. W. House and sent the 
said check by mail to its creditor, Dor- 
chester, as receiver of the Waters 
Pierce Oil Company, which check was 
received by said Dorchester, or his 
agent, in due course of mail, on the 
morning of October 16, 1907, at about 
the hour of 8 o’clock. That the Texas 
Lamp & Oil Company, or its manager 
or owner, who drew the check, did 
business with T. W. House, and that 
he had received canceled checks that 
had gone through the clearing-house, 
which had marked on them ‘Paid by 
clearing-house,’ or ‘Paid through the 
• clearing-house,’ and that the present 
Texas Lamp & Oil Company had been 
doing business here about six or seven 
years. I do not find that said manager 
or owner had any other knowledge of 
the methods of doing business than 
were revealed by those checks. 

“(3) The said agent of the receiv- 
er in charge of the business in Hous- 
ton took the said check, in connection 
with something like 119 other checks, 
aggregating $10,045.36, and sent them 
by messenger, in the ordinary course 
of business, to the Merchants National 
Bank, which is interpleaded in this 
action. 

“(4) That the weight of the testi- 
mony is to the effect that the mes- 
senger of the Waters Pierce Oil Com- 
pany (which terra will be used instead 
of using the name of Dorchester) did 
not reach the bank until some time 
after 2.80 o’clock of the 16th, or about 
2.45 or 2.55 on that day, and did not 
reach it in time for the checks deposit- 
ed on that day to get into the clearing- 
'“wise, it being necessary, under the 



rules of the clearing-house, for all 
checks to be there at the clearing point 
by 2.45 p. m. of each business day, 
that being the hour at which the clear- 
ing-house met each day, except on Sat- 
urdays. 

“(5) The Merchants National 
Bank, therefore, held the checks, but 
duly sent them in to the clearing-house 
at the proper hour on the 17th, at 2.45 
p. m.,* and when the checks were re- 
ceived, they were all sorted out, as is 
customary there, and all the checks 
that were drawn on T. W. House were 
delivered to some messenger or clerk 
of his and sent over to the bank of 
T. W. House for the purpose of hav- 
ing the signature verified and the in- 
dorsement examined by those of his 
employees charged with that duty. I 
find the weight of the evidence to show 
that this check did not get to the bank 
of T. W. House till after 3 p. m., 
when it was closed for business. 

“(6) The Merchants National 
Bank was a debtor of the clearing- 
house on that day to the extent of 
something like $114,000, and T. W. 
House was debtor bank to the extent 
of something in excess of $21,000. 
The method of operation of the clear- 
ing-house seems to be that all the 
checks drawn in favor of any bank 
were balanced against those drawn in 
against it, and if those drawn against, 
it are in excess of those drawn in its 
favor, it becomes a debtor to the clear- 
ing-house to that extent, and the man- 
ager of the clearing-house draws 
checks upon the debtor banks in favor 
of the banks who are credit banks on 
that day, and thus the accounts are 
settled between them. 

“(7) Upon that day, October 17, 
1907, the balances were so struck and 
checks were drawn on the Merchants 
National Bank in favor of other banks 
to the extent of its indebtedness, and a 
check to the extent of twenty-one thou- 
sand and odd dollars was drawn 
against the bank and T. W. House, 
which, when presented, was refused 
payment, T. W. House having, at the 
close of business on that day, acknowl- 
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edged himself insolvent and made an 
assignment, and he was afterwards ad- 
judged a bankrupt. 

“(8) It seems, so far as I can 
deduce f rom the testimony, that the 
clearing-house had no rules or regula- 
tions in its by-laws or book of rules 
providing for any such contingency as 
the failure of one of its members, so 
after the failure of Mr. House was 
announced, there was an assemblage 
called together of the officers of all 
other banks belonging to the clearing- 
house, ten in number, excluding Mr. 
House, and it was decided to have 
another clearance and rebalance the 
books and exclude and eliminate all 
checks drawn in favor of or against 
T. W. House, which was done. 

“(9) I find that in anticipation of 
the payment of the check by Mr. 
House when it should be presented 
through the clearing-house, the Mer- 
chants National Bank marked on it 
in the usual way ‘Paid through the 
clearing-house, October 17, 1907/ and 
in that form it went to the clearing- 
house. 

"(10) When that check and all 
others drawn on T. W. House were 
dishonored and refused payment, the 
Merchants National Bank notified the 
Waters Pierce Oil Company of that 
fact, and that company sent the Mer- 
chants National Bank a check for 
$1,563.38 to balance the credit it had 
received by reason of the deposit of 
the check drawn by the defendant, 
Texas Lamp & Oil Company, in its, 
the Waters Pierce Oil Company's, 
favor. 

"(11) I find from the testimony of 
the paying teller of T. W. House, a 
man of unquestioned veracity, that if 
the check drawn by the defendant, 
Texas Lamp & Oil Company, on T. 
W. House, in favor of the receiver of 
the Waters Pierce Oil Company, had 
been presented to him within business 
hours on the 17th day of October, 
1907, it would have been paid, be- 
cause the drawers had funds to their 
credit sufficient to pay it, and the 



bank had sufficient money wherewith 
to meet it. 

“(12) Unless the fa£ts above re- 
cited of the sending of the check to 
the clearing-house, and the action con- 
cerning it explained above, was a pres- 
entation, within the meaning of the 
law, there never was any presentation 
of the check at the counter office of 
T. W. House with a request for pay- 
ment of the funds it called for, be- 
fore 8 o’clock on the 17th of October, 
1907. 

“(13) When the receiver of the 
Waters Pierce Oil Company sent his 
check to offset the credit he had re- 
ceived, he had no actual notice of what 
had been done with the other check, 
or what course it had taken, further 
than he was informed that payment 
had been refused, but I find he or his 
agents knew that the course the check 
would take would be through the 
clearing-house. 

“(14) It seems that the clearing- 
house is a voluntary association of all 
the banks in the city of Houston, or- 
ganized and operated for their con- 
venience and to expedite business by 
an exchange of checks at a certain 
hour each day, instead of each bank 
sending to all other banks all the 
checks drawn on them, and that its 
organization as such is composed of 
all the banks in the city. 

“(15) I find that it is the custom 
of business houses to deposit their 
checks in the banks with which they 
do business, and that customarily, the 
banks make their collections through 
the clearing-house, and that in Hous- 
ton it is generally known among those 
dealing with banks that deposits must 
be in by 2.80 p. m. The custom of all 
the banks in Houston that belong to 
the clearing-house also was to make 
collections of checks drawn against the 
members of the clearing-house, through 
the clearing-house. It is not shown 
that there was any agreement to that 
effect in the organization of the clear- 
ing-house, but such was the custom 
and usage, and it seems that each bank 
which belonged to the clearing-house 
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also had a clerk, or one in some ca- 
pacity, who attended to the business of 
delivering items of deposits to the 
clearing-house for action, but such 
member had no authority, as I con- 
clude, to pass upon the validity of 
checks, or decide whether they were 
good in the sense that there was funds 
to meet them.” 

The sole question in this case is, 
Was Dorchester bound by the action of 
the Merchants National Bank in pre- 
senting his draft on the House Bank 
through the clearing-house at Hous- 
ton? It is undisputed that the Mer- 
chants National Bank did not present 
the draft directly to the House Bank, 
and that the draft was not presented 
bv or through the clearing-house to 
the House Bank before the latter bank 
was closed on the last day which the 
law allowed for the presentation of it. 
It is also unquestionable that if the 
draft had been presented by the Mer- 
chants National Bank to the House 
Bank before it closed on the 17th of 
the month, it would have been paid, 
and that the failure to so present it 
caused the failure of collection; the 
House Bank having closed and gone 
into bankruptcy at the closing hour of 
that day. 

The Court of Civil Appeals assumes 
that Dorchester knew of the existence 
of the clearing-house in Houston, and 
that the Merchants Bank was a mem- 
ber thereof, and also knew that the 
Merchants Bank was in the habit of 
presenting drafts on members com- 
mitted to its care for collection to the 
clearing-house for adjustment. But 
there is no evidence whatever that Dor- 
chester authorized, or had ever ap- 
proved of, that method of collection. 
The issue between the parties in this 
litigation is whether the failure of the 
Merchants Bank to present the draft 
to the House Bank within the time 
prescribed by law was negligence on 
its part which would render it liable 
on the failure to collect the draft, 
although it had presented the draft in 
the regular way prescribed by its rules 
to the clearing-house, and adjustment 



was made between the banks, crediting 
the Merchants Bank and charging the 
House Bank. 

Certain banks in Houston, possibly 
all, had formed themselves into a vol- 
untary association called a “clearing- 
house,” of which the defendant in 
error and the House Bank were mem- 
bers. The clearing-house had rules for 
the government of its members, to the 
effect that all drafts drawn against any 
bank member of the clearing-house, 
and held for collection by a bank 
member of the clearing-house, might 
be presented to the clearing-house with- 
in a given time, in order that it might 
be adjusted in the general settlement 
of the claims between the bank mem- 
bers. At a certain hour the balance 
was ascertained, by which each mem- 
ber was charged with the drafts or 
claims presented against it, and al- 
lowed credit for the claims which it 
held against other banks of the asso- 
ciation. If the balance should be in 
favor of a bank, then it would re- 
ceive a check or checks for the amount 
of the difference in his favor against 
some bank or banks which were in- 
debted to the clearing-house, and thus 
the claim would be settled. The debtor 
banks were thus made liable to the 
clearing-house for the amounts in which 
they were debtor upon the final settle- 
ment, and were subject to the checks 
drawn in favor of the creditor banks 
for the sum due to each of such banks. 

The Merchants Bank and the T. W. 
House Bank were each debtor banks on 
the day on which this claim was pre- 
sented. On striking the balance the 
Merchants Bank was indebted $104,- 
000, after receiving credit for all 
drafts held by it, including the draft 
on the House Bank, and the House 
Bank was indebted $21,000. It is evi- 
dent from the rules stated, and the 
transaction in the clearing-house, that 
the Merchants Bank received credit for 
the sum of $1,568.33, being the draft 
in question in this suit, that amount 
being charged against the House Bank 
by the clearing-house association, for 
which sum the defendant in error was 
required to account to the clearing- 
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house. The draft was drawn in favor 
of Dorchester and delivered to the 
Merchants Bank against the House 
Bank was not presented for payment, 
either by the Merchants Bank or by 
the clearing-house on that day, but was 
submitted to some officer or employee 
of the bank for the purpose of verify- 
ing the signature and the genuineness 
of the draft. 

OPINION OF THE COURT 

TOROWN, C. J. : The evidence is 

** undisputed that if the draft had 
been presented to the House Bank be- 
fore it closed business at 3 o’clock on 
the 17th day of the month, as the law 
required it should be, it would have 
been paid. Not having been so pre- 
sented within the time required by 
law, the drawer of the draft was dis- 
charged from liability to the receiver, 
Dorchester, and he lost, by reason of 
the failure to present it as the law 
required, the amount of that draft. 

Was the Merchants Bank negligent 
in not presenting the draft to the 
House Bank for payment? In other 
words, was Dorchester bound by the 
action of the Merchants Bank in using 
the clearing-house method of settling 
this claim? 

In order to simplify the issue, we 
will assume that Dorchester did know 
that the Merchants Bank and the 
House Bank were members of the 
clearing-house, and did know that the 
Merchants Bank was in the habit of 
adjusting its claims against other bank 
members of the same clearing-house 
by presenting such claims to that or- 
ganization for adjustment. 

The law prescribed as the measure 
of diligence in this case that the draft 
received by the Merchants Bank on 
the JCtli of the month should be pre- 
sented to the House Bank within bank- 
ing honrs on the 17th, the next day 
after Dorchester received it. (Morse 
on Banks and Banking, vol. 2, § 421.) 
Other citations to this point would be 
superfluous. 

The excuse offered, and sustained by 



the Court of Civil Appeals, was that 
it was the custom of the banks which 
belonged to the clearing-house, and of 
all banks in Houston, to present such 
drafts to the clearing- house for adjust- 
ment, which fact was known to Dor- 
chester. The defendant in error sub- 
mitted the draft to the clearing-house 
in Houston on the 17th of October, in 
accordance with the rules of that as- 
sociation, which the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals held to be a sufficient discharge 
of its duty, citing Bank vs. Triplett, 1 
Pet. (L T /S.) 80, 7 L. Ed. 37, and 
Morse on Banks and Banking, vol. 1, 

§§ 211-219. The authorities cited are 
not applicable to the facts of this case. 
The law applicable to the facts of the 
present case is stated in Morse on 
Banks and Banking, § 421, as follows: 

“(b) 1. All drafts, foreign or in- 
land, must be presented to the drawee 
within a reasonable time, and in case 
of non-payment prompt notice must be 
given to the drawer and indorsers. 
What is a reasonable time depends 
on the circumstances of each case, and 
is sometimes a very difficult question. 

The relations of the parties, the time,, 
mode and place of receiving the check, 
must be considered, and whether the 
check is postdated or not. 

“The presumption is that a check 
would have been paid if diligently pre- 
sented. And what is due diligence is, 
as a general rule, a question for the 
jury. 

“(c) 2. The drawer cannot (except 
by agreement or under special circum- 
stances as above) be held absolutely 
beyond the business hours of the day 
following his delivery of the check, if 
the bank is in the same place, or if the * 
bank is in another place, the period of 
his liability will be until the close of 
business hours on the first secular day 
following the receipt of the check by 
someone in the bank's locus, the check 
having been mailed upon the day fol- 
lowing its delivery by the drawer.” 

It being the duty of the receiving 
bank, defendant in error, to its depos- 
itor, Dorchester, to present the draft 
during banking hours of the next day. 
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the 17th of October, it, the receiving 
bank, could not bind the depositor, 
Dorchester, by conforming to the rules 
of the clearing-house, which were at 
variance with the laws. “The rights 
of a non-member depositor in a mem-, 
ber bank are not affected by the clear- 
ing rules, nor can he take advantage 
of them/' 1 Morse on Banks and 
Banking, § 351; Bank vs. Bank, 139 
Mass. 518; Overman vs. Hoboken City 
Bank, 31 N. J. Law, 568. The opin- 
ion in the last case cited discusses the 
relation of a depositor to a clearing- 
house of which it is not a member with 
convincing clearness. The facts were 
very similar to the present case. It 
was distinctly held that a non-member 
of a clearing-house was not bound bv 
its rules, and a member bank which 
adopted the methods of the clearing- 
house did not bind its depositor. 

The drawer of a bill of exchange 
has the legal right to have it presented 
for payment to the drawee within the 
time prescribed by law, and the payee 
is charged with the diligent perform- 
ance of that duty. The agent of the 
payee has no more liberty in the col- 
lection than the principal; either must 
present the draft within the business 
hours of the second day, when, as 
in this case, the payee and drawee 
reside in the same city. The fact that 
parties to the instrument are members 
of a clearing-house association cannot 
vary the rules of legal diligence in 
discharge of duties to a non-member. 

The effect of the rule applied by the 
Court of Civil Appeals is exemplified 
by this case. The failure of the Mer- 
chants Bank to present the draft at 
the House Bank according to law oper- 
ated to discharge the oil company be- 
cause of want of diligence, but the 
same acts Are held to constitute dili- 
gence as to Dorchester. This cannot 
be a logical and legal result, unless 
Dorchester is to be held bound by 
the rules of the clearing-house of which 
he was not a member. He was not so 
bound under the law of the land 

The trial judge made an excellent 
statement of the facts of the case and 
rendered a correct judgment thereon, 



which the Court of Civil Appeals erro- 
neously reversed, and rendered judg- 
ment for the Merchants Bank. 

It is ordered that the judgment of 
the Court of Civil Appeals be, and it 
is hereby, reversed, and the judgment 
of the district court is affirmed. 

(163 S. W. Rep. 5.) 

© 

Partnership Indorsement 

Massachusetts 

Liability of Partner on Individual In- 
dorsement — Negotiable Instruments 

Lam 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
Middlesex, Feb. 25, 1914. 

FOURTH NAT. BANK AND WINTHROP NAT. BANK 
VS. MEAD. 

Where a partner individually indorses 
commercial paper made by his firm before 
delivery, he is a person not otherwise a 
party, and is liable as an indorser. 

© 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

D UGG, C. J.: A partnership com- 

posed of Edward C. Mead and 
William M. Mason, made, payable to 
the order of each of the plaintiffs, 
promissory notes signed with the firm 
name of Mead, Mason & Company, and 
each partner endorsed them before de- 
livery in his individual name. The 
point at issue is whether such notes 
can be proved against both the part- 
nership estate and the estates of the 
individual partners. 

The decision depends upon the mean- 
ing of the Negotiable Instrument Act 
as applied to these facts. Its perti- 
nent provisions are: 

iR. L. chapter 73: “Section 34. Where 
the language of the instrument is ambigu- 
ous, or there are omissions therein, the fol- 
lowing rules of construction apply: * * * 

“6. Where a signature is so placed upon 
the instrument that it is not clear in what 
capacity the person making the same in- 
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tended to sign he is to be deemed an in- 
dorser.*' 

“Section 80. A person placing his sig- 
nature upon an instrument otherwise than 
as maker, drawer or acceptor is deemed to 
be an indorser, unless he clearly indicates 
by appropriate words his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity.” 

“Section 81. Where a person, not other- 
wise a party to an instrument, places 
thereon his signature in blank before deliv- 
ery, he is liable as indorser in accordance 
with the following rules: 

“l. If the instrument is payable to the 
order of a third person he is liable to the 
payee and to all subsequent parties; 

“2. If the instrument is payable to the 
order of the maker or drawer, or is payable 
to bearer, he is liable to all parties subse- 
quent to the maker or drawer; 

“3. If he signs for the accommodation 
of the payee he is liable to all parties subse- 
quent to the payee.” 

The argument is urged that the 
words in Section 81, to the effect that 
“a person, not otherwise a party to an 
instrument, ” cannot apply to one of a 
partnership so signing, for the reason 
that he is already a party to the in- 
strument by virtue of being a member 
of the partnership. 

This contention cannot be supported. 
It had been decided before the enact- 
ment of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act that a partner indorsing individ- 
ually was a party different from the 
partnership and thereby might incur a 
double liability arising from the two 
distinct contracts by which he had 
bound himself. Roger Williams Na- 
tional Bank vs. Hall, 160 Mass. 171. 
Since the passage of the act. it was 
said in Faneuil Hall National Bank vs. 
Mdoon, 183 Mass. 66, respecting the 
liability of partners indorsing a part- 
nership note as individuals that they 
“were none the less indorsers and none 
the less liable as such because they 
were also liable as members of the 
firm which made the note.” 

Apart from authority this conelu 
sion is sound. The purpose of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act was to 
make uniform throughout the United 
States the law upon commercial paper 
by means of the adoption by the Legis- 
latures of the several States and by 
Congress of substantially identical stat- 



utes. Union Trust Company vs. Mc- 
Ginty, 212 Mass. 205. The iaw among 
the several States had been in great 
confusion touching the nature of the 
liability of the person who was neither 
maker nor payee and who placed his 
name upon the back of the instrument 
before its delivery. But, so far as we 
arc aware, everywhere such indorse- 
ment was treated as conferring great- 
er security to the paper. 

Our own law was settled that, al- 
though entitled to notice as an indorser, 
in all other respects he w'as co-maker. 
Brooks vs. Stackpole, 168 Mass. 537. 
This is changed by the act and a per- 
son so signing now is treated as an 
indorser. The liability of a partner 
indorsing before delivery the paper of 
his firm heretofore has been treated as 
distinct from that incurred by him as 
copartner. It adds in many instances 
to the value and to the case of sale of 
the firm paper. This rule of law ought 
not to be treated as abrogated unless 
plainly required by the terms of the 
act. 

Construing with accuracy the crucial 
words of Section 81, a person who as 
an individual signs upon the back of 
a promissory note is “not otherwise a 
party to” that instrument in the same 
capacity because liable through mem- 
bership in the firm whose name appears 
as maker. In the sense in which 
the word “party” there is used, the 
partnership w'hich makes the note is 
the “party” liable as maker, although 
there may flow r as a subsidiary infer- 
ence of law an individual liability of 
each partner in default of firm assets. 
In this aspect and for this purpose th«? 
partnership may be treated as personi- 
fied and as an entity separate from the 
individuals who compose it. See 
United States vs. Adams Express Com- 
pany, 229 U. S. 381. 

'Moreover, the act is designed in part 
as a codification for the practical use 
of business men. It ought to be in- 
terpreted so as to be a help and not a 
hindrance to the easy ascertainment 
of the rights *and liabilities of the sev- 
eral parties to commercial paper To 
this end the words in Section 81, “a 
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person, not otherwise a party/’ must 
refer to one who appears and can be 
recognized from that which is written 
within the four corners of the instru- 
ment as a “party.” Partnerships often 
assume a style or designation which 
affords no clew to those who are its 
members. It might not infrequently 
be a hardship to compel the holder of 
firm paper which bears an indorsement 
made before delivery to ascertain at his 
peril whether the person making such 
indorsement was “otherwise a party to 
the instrument” through being one of 
the partnership which was maker. 

The act treats every party to nego- 
tiable paper, whose status is not clear, 
as an indorser. See Section 31, clause 
6 and Section 80. 

The result is that a partner who in- 
dividually indorses before delivery 
commercial paper made by his firm is 
a “person, not otherwise a party” in 
the sense in which those words are em- 
ployed in Section 81. It follows that 
the claims of each of the plaintiffs 
should be allowed against the estate of 
the deceased partner. 

Decree accordingly. 

(104 N. E. Rep/377.) 



Gifts in Form of Bank Deposits 

Connecticut 

Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, 
April 16, 1914. 

MERIDEN TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT CO. ET AL. 
VS. MILLER ET AL. 

Deposits of moneys in a savings bank by 
a donor who retains possession of the bank 
book in the name of a donee, with the in- 
tention of making a present gift thereof, 
and with notice to the donee of such gift 
and an acceptance of the same, constitutes 
in law’ an accepted gift. 



ACTION by the Meriden Trust & 
^ ^ Safe Deposit Company and others 
against I. Burton Miller and others. 
Judgment for two of the defendants, 
and the plaintiffs and another defend- 
ant appeal. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 



nPHE plaintiffs are the administra- 
tors of Hezekiah H. Miller, who 
died October 22, 1911, leaving three 
children, the defendants, I. Burton 
Miller, Charles B. Miller and Mrs. 
Nettie M. Kirschner, who were his only 
heirs-at-law. Mrs. Miller, the mother 
of these three children, died October 
18, 1905, leaving legacies of $500 to 
her sons, 1. Bnrton and Charles B., 
and the residue of her estate, $13,- 
213.72, to her daughter, Mrs. Kirsch- 
ner. 

Shortly after the death of their 
mother, Mr. Miller told each of his 
sons that he was not satisfied with the 
division of their mother’s estate, and 
purposed giving to each son a suffi- 
cient amount to equalize their legacies 
with that of Mrs. Kirschner ’s under 
their mother’s will. In pursuance of 
this purpose he deposited with eight 
different savings banks various sums to 
the credit of each son. 

Many of these accounts were opened 
by a transfer of deposits standing in 
the name of Mr. Miller to the name of 
these sons. At the time of making 
each deposit to the account of each 
son, he notified him that he had made 
the same as a gift, and also told each 
son that he had made, or was making, 
a similar deposit for the benefit of the 
other son. 

At these times he procured from his 
sons for each of said banks which did 
not have them, their signatures upon 
slips or cards furnished by the banks, 
and then returned them to the banks. 
At these times he also stated that he 
desired to possess the power to use a 
part of the moneys so deposited if lie 
should desire to do so. In order to 
give their father such power, the sons 
signed blank orders upon each of the 
accounts, which the father accepted. 
Mr. Miller only used four of these 
orders, aggregating $800. 

At Mr. Miller’s death all of these 
orders were in his safe-depoit box, with 
the bank books, which he had always 
kept. To this box I. Burton Miller, 
as deputy 7 to his father, had a right 
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of access. Shortly before his death, 
and after making the last of the de- 
posits, he told each of his sons the ap- 
proximate total, given him by these 
deposits, stating that he had made a 
similar gift to the other. Each son 
made demand upon the plaintiff com- 
pany as administrator for the deposit 
books standing in his name. In mak- 
ing these deposits Mr. Miller intended 
to make a present gift to his sons of 
the deposits in their names, and to 
make them the absolute owners thereof, 
and to divest himself of all control 
over said moneys, and then to rely upon 
the gratitude of the sons to give him 
the right to exercise their dominion 
over the moneys for his own benefit to 
such extent as he might desire. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

'WTHEELER, J.: This action is 

brought by the plaintiffs as ad- 
ministrators of H. H. Miller against 
eight savings banks and three children 
of said H. H. Miller, to determine the 
ownership of such deposits. The plain- 
tiffs pray judgment that the deposits 
belong to them, and that two of the 
children, Charles B. Miller and I. Bur- 
ton Miller, be required to set forth their 
respective claims to the deposits. One 
of the defendants and children, Mrs. 
Kirschner, answers, praying judgment 
that the plaintiffs have title to said 
deposits. Two of the defendants and 
children, Charles B. Miller and I. Bur- 
ton Miller, answer, setting forth cer- 
tain facts upon which each bases his 
title to the books standing in his name, 
and so prays judgment. All of the 
other defendants, except two of the 
banks, made default of appearance. 
These two did not, and do not, press 
any claim to the deposits in their 
banks. 

After hearing had, an interlocutory 
judgment was entered by the superior 
court, adjudging that Charles B. Miller 
and I. Burton Miller interplead with 
plaintiffs and defendant, Mrs. Kirsch- 
ner. Thereupon Charles B. and I. 



Burton Miller and Mrs. Kirschner stip- 
ulated that the pleadings heretofore 
filed “shall constitute the statement of 
their respective claims provided for by 
the interlocutory judgment of inter- 
pleader.” Trial was had, and judg- 
ment rendered that the deposits on the 
books standing in the name of I. Bur- 
ton Miller and Charles B. Miller were 
owned by them. From this judgment 
the plaintiffs, administrators and Mrs. 
Kirschner have taken this appeal. * * * 

* * * We, therefore, without approv- 
ing the course pursued or recognizing 
the remedy adopted as a proper one, 
will dispose of the case as the inter- 
locutory judgment of the superior court 
contemplated, since all the parties in 
interest are before the court, and their 
claims have been fully heard. We dis- 
pose of the appeal to end litigation. 

The corrections of the findings 
sought, under the remedy provided by 
G. S. § 797, so far as the same are of 
moment, relate to the finding that Mr. 
Miller’s intention in making these de- 
posits was to make present gifts and 
pass title to them at the time the de- 
posits were transferred to the donees 
and accepted by them. The evidence 
before the court required it to find that 
Mr. Miller made these deposits in the 
names of his sons, with the motive of 
equalizing the sums received by their 
sister from their mother, that he noti- 
fied them of each deposit, and that they 
were gifts to them, which they accept- 
ed, and that he procured from them 
their signatures to slips or cards, and 
filed the same with the banks. 

Had these been all the facts before 
the court, the inference that the father 
intended to make present gifts and 
vest the title in the sons from the 
time of making the deposits would have 
been inevitable. But the appellants 
claim that, even though these infer- 
ences might have been drawn from 
these facts standing alone, they are 
not permissible when taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that blank orders 
were given on these deposits by the 
donees to the donor at his request. 

We find a sufficient answer to this 
claim in the fact that these orders 
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were given after the deposits were 
made, the signatures obtained, the in- 
tent to make the gifts made plain, the 
notice of this intent given, and the 
acceptance of the gifts had. We think 
the finding of the intent to make pres- 
ent gifts was an inference of fact open 
to the trial court to draw from a con- 
sideration of all the facts, including 
the giving of the blank orders. 

A question of intent is a question of 
fact unless that conclusion is one 
which could not reasonably be drawn. 
(Humiston vs. Preston, 66 Conn. 579; 
Harris vs. Spencer, 71 Conn. 288; 
Brostv vs. Thompson, 79 Conn. 133.) 

Correction is asked of the finding 
that the sons exercised dominion over 
these funds, which the father recog- 
nized. We think the inferences were 
fairly open to the court to have made. 

The facts found show that delivery 
was made, and no sufficient reason has 
been furnished for changing these. 

If the finding is not to be corrected, 
the defendants claim that the giving of 
these blank orders as matter of law 
disputes conclusively the inferences of 
intent and delivery. We cannot so 
agree. The deposits of moneys in a 
savings bank by a donor who retains 
possession of the bank book in the 
name of a donee, with the intention of 
making a present gift thereof, and 
with notice to the donee of such gift 
and an acceptance of the same, con- 
stitutes in law an accepted gift. Upon 
his acceptance, the donee’s title to the 
deposit is absolute. All title and right 
of possession have passed from the 
donor to the donee. Kerrigan vs. Rau- 
tigan. 43 Conn. 17; Buckingham’s Ap- 
peal, 60 Conn. 143; Main’s Appeal, 78 
Conn. 638; Candee vs. Conn. Savings 
Bank, 81 Conn. 372. 

There are various ways in which 
such gifts have been made, and upheld 
by us. In each we found present, as 
we do here, the requisites of a valid 
gift inter vivos, delivery of possession 
to the donee, and intent to pass title 
with the possession, immediately. In 
each case the beneficial interest w T as 
given. In each the gift was irrevo- 
cable. The delivery may be actual, or 



as here, constructive, manifested by the 
opening of the accounts, the notice to 
the donees, their acceptance and acts 
of dominion over the fund. The blank 
orders on these deposits w r ere always 
subject to the control of these donees, 
for they were, until used, revocable. 
The donees had the right to draw or- 
ders on these funds, for they could 
use their own at their will. Crane vs. 
Brewer, 73 N. J. Eq. 560. 

There is no error. 

(9o Atlantic Rep. 22$.) 



Payment on Forged Deed 

C0L0R\D0 

Liability of Bank for Payment in Good 
Faith on Forged Deed 
Supreme Court of Colorado, Feb. 2, 1914. 

BOAT8MAX VS. STOCKMEN'S XAT. BANK. 



ACTION by John Boatsman, admin- 
** istrator of Carroll Nichols, de- 
ceased, against the Stockmen’s Nation- 
al Bank. Judgment for defendant, and 
plaintiff brings error. Affirmed. 






STATEMENT OF FACT 

^JARROLL NICHOLS, a real estate 
^ dealer at the town of Morrill, 
Scotts Bluff Count}', Nebraska, died in 
April, 1911. John Boatsman, as ad- 
ministrator of his estate, brought this 
action in the district court of Morgan 
county, against the Stockmen’s Nation- 
al Bank of Brush, Colorado, by which 
it is sought to recover $1,500.00 and 
interest alleged to have been wrong- 
fully paid, out by it on account of 
Nichols to one H. M. Warren on a 
forged deed. 

The land involved in the controversy 
is situate in Scotts Bluff county, Ne- 
braska, and is owned by Charles E. 
Murphy, a resident of Utah. Warren 
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was also a real estate dealer, residing 
at Mitchell, Nebraska, near Morrill. 
Nichols knew Warren, but did not 
know Murphy. 

On May 23d, 1910, Warren wrote 
Nichols a letter in the name of Mur- 
phy, proposing a quick sale of the land 
and soliciting an offer therefor. The 
name of Murphy was wrongfully used, 
without his knowledge or consent, 
throughout the whole transaction, in 
answer to that letter Nichols tele- 
graphed an offer of $2,500.00 for the 
land. Warren acknowledged receipt 
of the offer in a letter dated May 
25th, 1910. Four days later Warren 
again wrote Nichols, directing him to 
send the deed to the defendant hank 
at Brush, Colorado, for execution, with 
draft to pay for the land. The deed, 
naming Boatsman as grantee, who 
loaned Nichols the money to buy, was 
accordingly mailed by Nichols to Mur- 
phy at Brush, Colorado, which Warren 
received and thereupon executed, as 
Murphy, acknowledged the same be- 
fore a notary public, presented it to 
the defendant bank and requested pay- 
ment of the $2,500.00. 

Finding no money at the bank, he 
requested it to telegraph to the Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank of Morrill, 
Nebraska, with whom Nichols did busi- 
ness, with the following result: 

-Brush, Colo. 6 — 1st *10 

“Farmers and Merchants Bank 
“Morrill Nebraska 

“Deed Chas Murphy to John Boatsman 
duly executed and in our turnd* Murphy 
wants money wired to this bank at once or 
will call deal off. 

“Stockmens Natl. Bank.” 
“June i>, 1910 

“Stockmens National .bank, 

“Brush, Colo. 

“If warranty deed is regular, pay Charles 
Murphy twenty-five hundred dollars. We 
remit. Register deed to us. 

“Farmers & Merchants Bank 

“Morrill, Nebraska.” 

The defendant bank thereupon paid 
Warren $1,500.00 cash and a $1,000.00 
draft on the City National Bank of 
Omaha, Nebraska, and took the deed 
for delivery. The following September 
the imposition was discovered and pay- 



ment stopped on the draft. Soon 
thereafter Warren was tried, convicted 
and sentenced to a term in the Colo- 
rado penitentiary on a plea of guilty 
to a charge of forgery. 

Nichols demanded of the defendant 
bank the return of the $1,500.00 paid 
to Warren believing him to be Mur- 
phy. The bank refused payment and 
this suit followed. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

JlAILEY, J.: The gist of the com- 

plaint is that the defendant bank 
negligently paid the imposter 
$1,500.00. In such cases the control- 
ling inquiry is whether the drawer, by 
failure to use ordinary diligence to 
avert a loss, has so increased the risk 
and responsibility of the drawee as to 
take the case out of the general rule 
of liability for payment of money on a 
forged instrument. When the facts 
show that such is the case, it is uni- 
formly held that the drawer must bear 
the loss. 

It will be presumed that the de- 
fendant bank had full knowledge of all 
dealings between Nichols and Warren, 
pretending to be Murphy, which the 
complaint discloses. The deception 
was complete as to both the defendant 
bank and Nichols. Warren appeared 
at the bank with the deed which 
Nichols had prepared and forwarded, 
purporting to be duly executed by 
Charles E. Murphy before a notary 
public. The defendant bank tele- 
graphed the Nebraska bank, with 
whom Nichols did business, that 
Charles Murphy had presented the 
deed and awaited immediate remit- 
tance or the deal would fail. Nichols 
forthwith sent the money, and the de- 
fendant bank thereupon accepted the 
deed and made payment. By the let- 
ter of May 29 Warren request- 
ed Nichols to make the draft payable 
to bearer to avoid identification, as he 
was not known in that community, and 
stated that he was very anxious to get 
the matter off his hands, that the ac- 
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ceptanee of the price offered was a 
great sacrifice on his part and must be 
acted upon immediately if at all. This 
is substantially a reiteration in these 
particulars of the letter of May 25th, 
four days earlier. Such statement 
might well have aroused the suspicion 
of an ordinary business man in deal- 
ing with a stranger and put him on 
inquiry. But the attitude of Nichols 
is shown by the fact that he acted 
in harmony with every suggestion of 
Warren. 

The record fails to show that ht 
took any precaution for his own protec- 
tion against this stranger. Evidently 
the price asked was low, and Nichols 
was so thoroughly interested in mak- 
ing an advantageous deal that he com- 
pletely lost sight of the possibility of 
deception. By mailing the deed to the 
stranger for execution, he not only 
placed in his hands an instrument pe- 
culiarly well adapted to perpetrate a 
fraud upon the bank, but so increased 
its ordinary risk as to take the case 
out of the general rule applicable in 
•cases of payment of money on forged 
instruments. 

The bank was fully justified, in the 
•circumstances of this case, in paying 
the money to the person presenting the 
deed duly acknowledged, and it dis- 
charged every duty imposed upon it by 
law to escape liability. The law will 
not pennit a drawer who has, through 
lack of diligence, been misled into mak- 
ing a direction for the payment of 
money on a forged deed, to shift the 
burden of loss by placing an undue 
and extraordinary responsibility upon 
the drawee bank. 

The representative of Nichols is here 
contending that such extraordinary risk 
attaches to the bank, notwithstanding 
the total failure of Nichols to use 
even the roost ordinary means to pre- 
vent deception. The rule of law which 
he claims is applicable does not reach 
the present situation. Generally on 
payment of money on a forged instru- 
ment, in the absence of negligence on 
the part of the depositor whose check 
it purports to be, the bank cannot 
charge the amount to his account. 5 



Cvc. 544. But where there is a fail- 
ure on the part of the depositor to 
use diligence to avert a loss, and such 
we think may fairly be said to be the 
fact in the present dispute, a different 
rule applies. The rule is stated in the 
case of Land Title & Trust Company 
vs. Northwestern National Bank, 19fi 
Pa. 230, as follows: 

'‘The reason of the rule that when a 
bank pays a depositor's check on a 
forged indorsement, or a raised check, 
it is held to have paid it out of its 
own funds and cannot charge the pay- 
ment to the depositor's account, is that 
there is an implied agreement by the 
bank with its depositor that it will not 
disburse the money standing to his 
credit, except on his order. * * * It is 
confined to cases in which the depositor 
has done nothing to increase the risk 
of the bank. It should not apply 
when the check is issued to one whom 
the drawer intends to designate as the 
payee: First, because in such a case 

the risk is not the ordinary risk as- 
sumed bv the bank in its implied con- 
tract with its depositor, but a largely 
increased risk, as it follows that a 
check thus fraudulently obtained will 
be fraudulently used; the bank is de- 
prived of the protection afforded by 
the fact that a bona fide holder of a 
check will exercise care to preserve it 
from loss or theft, which are the ordi- 
nary risks; there is thrown upon the 
bank the risk of antecedent fraud prac- 
tised upon the drawer of the check, 
of which it has neither knowledge nor 
means of knowledge." Iron City Nat. 
Bank vs. Fort Pitt Nat. Bank, 159 Pa. 
47 ; Bank of England vs. Vagliano 
Bros. (1891) A. C. 107. 

And in Murphy vs. Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank, 191 Mass. 159, citing 
numerous authorities supporting it, this 
is said: 



"The ordinary rule is well estab- 
lished that a banker, on whom a check 
is drawn, must ascertain at his peril 
the identity of the person named in it 
as payee. It is only when he is misled 
by some negligence or other fault of 
the drawer, that he can set up his own 
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mistake in this particular against the 
drawer.” 

Under the facts here disclosed the 
way. was made plain and easy for the 
perpetration of a fraud upon the bank 
through lack of care on the part of 
Nichols in sending a deed for execu- 
tion to a stranger, and in arming him 
with letters and telegrams which, to- 
gether with the deed, could be pre- 
sented to the bank as a means of iden- 
tification, so that the purchase price 
would be paid to him, a perfectly nat- 
ural and proper thing, under such cir- 
cumstances, for the bank to do. 

The matter is thus reduced to the 
simple proposition that where two in- 
nocent parties have both been deceived, 
the loss must be borne by the one who 
primarily made such loss possible. The 
vital mistake was made by Nichols in 
dealing with Warren believing him to 
be Murphy. 

“It has been ruled, too, that when 
the parties to a transaction are inno- 
cent, if the loss must fall upon one, it 
should be upon the one who in law 
most essentially facilitated the fraud. 
Stout vs. Bcnoist. 30 Mo. 281 [90 Am. 
Dee. 466]. And so it has been held 
in respect to two persons equally inno- 
cent, where one is bound to know and 
act upon his own knowledge, and the 
other has no means of knowledge, there 
is no reason for burdening the latter 
with the loss in exoneration of the 
former, or, if both the equally innocent 
and equally ignorant, the loss should 
remain where the chances of business 
have placed it. United States vs. 
Bank, supra [C. C.] 45 Fed. 168; Bank 
vs. Bank, 17 Mass. 83; Bank vs. Bank, 
10 Wheat. 333[L. Ed. 334]; Price vs. 
Neal, 3 Burrows, 1355. 

Moreover, under the facts disclosed, 
it appears that the money was paid to 
the very person to whom Nichols ac- 
tually intended it should be, the one 
through whose agency the transaction 
was brought about. It is idle to say, 
as does plaintiff, that Nichols never 
in fact dealt with Warren, the im- 
poster; this contention only goes to 
show that the deception was complete. 



It would be to disregard substantial 
facts to say that the actual intent of 
Nichols, because he mistook his physi- 
cal payee, Warren, for his mental 
payee, Murphy, was not met by pay- 
ment to the former. Nichols did not 
deal merely with the name “Charles 
E. Murphy,” but rather with the physi- 
cal entity, the human agency indicated 
by that name, the one who quickened 
him to action. The true Charles Mur- 
phy was unknown to Nichols, and he 
naturally had in mind only a man 
with this land to sell, the person with 
whom he corresponded, Warren. He 
meant the money to be paid, and it was 
paid, to that identical person, and the 
estate of Nichols must, therefore, as 
against the bank, bear the loss, for 
his actual intent was in fact carried 
out. Names are used as one method 
only of indicating identity of person, 
and are in no sense conclusive on this 
proposition. Meyer vs. Indiana Nat. 
Bank, 27 Ind. App. 354. 

The entire chain of circumstances 
shows that it was the intent of Nichols 
that the man, whether his name was 
Warren or Murphy, with whom he had 
been negotiating for the purchase of the 
land, was the person to whom the pur- 
chase price, upon the conclusion of the 
deal, should be paid. This intention 
is first manifest when in reply to the 
letter offering the land for sale, 
Nichols telegraphed, specifying the 
price which he was willing to pay; it 
continued w T hen the second and third 
letters came from Warren and Nichols 
prepared and forwarded the deed for 
execution, pursuant to Warren’s in- 
structions, and in fact throughout the 
entire correspondence, by means of 
wdiich the deal was finally consum- 
mated and the purchase price paid. 

The complaint, in minute detail, seta 
forth substantially all the facts sur- 
rounding this entire transaction, and 
clearly demonstrates that no liability 
attaches to the bank. The demurrer 
was, therefore, properly sustained and 
the cause dismissed. 

Judgment affirmed. 

(138 Pac. Rep. 764.) 
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Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by sub- 
scribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 



“NO PROTEST'— EFFECT OF 

WAIVER OF* PROTEST ON 
CHECK 

New York, June 14, 1914. 
Editor Banker x Magazine: 

Sir: We would like your opinion on the 

following question: 

When “no protest” is written on the face 
of a check and delivered to payee, can the 
check be protested and can the protest fees 
be collected? 

The case in question is where check was 
delivered to payee and went through sev- 
eral hands before being presented for pay- 
ment at the bank on which it was drawn. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
courtesy in replying, we are, etc. 

Very truly yours. 

Cashier. 

Ansne.r: The protest of negotiable 

instruments had its origin in the cus- 
tom of merchants, from which has 
sprung so many of our mercantile laws. 
Before a merchant in one country who 
had drawn a bill on another merchant 
in another country, which had been 
dishonored, could be compelled to take 
it up. the presentment and dishonor 
had to be proven to his satisfaction. 
This function was performed by a 
notary public, making formal statement 
of the presentment and dishonor, and 
the custom has persisted ever since. 
There had to be, first, a legal demand 
by the notary and then notice to the 
parties that the instrument had been 
dishonored. Ever since, the seventeenth 
century this has been the rule, and 
still obtains in law and practice. 

The liability of an indorser, in addi- 
tion to other things, is that he engages 
upon due presentment that the instru- 
ment shall be accepted or paid, ac- 
cording to its tenor; and if dishonored, 
and the necessary proceedings on dis- 
honor be taken, he will pay the amount 



to the holder, or to any subsequent 
holder who may be compelled to pay it. 

The purpose of the notice of protest 
or dishonor then, is to hold the en- 
dorser liable according to liis agree- 
ment. But only foreign bills of ex- 
change (bills drawn in one country 
and payable in another, or bills drawn 
in one State and payable in another) 
must be protested. Other bills may be 
protested and generally are, the reason 
being that in case the presentment is 
disputed, the formal notice of protest 
will stand as prima facie evidence of 
the presentment and disl om r 

Parties to such instruments some- 
times waive the protest, either by em- 
bodying in the instrument terms to this 
effect, or by a written or printed slip 
attached with the words “no protest” 
or “protest waived,” or written memo- 
randum thereon. By the Negotiable In- 
struments Law, such waiver of protest 
not only dispenses with the formal 
protest, but also of presentment of the 
instrument and notice of dishonor. 

In a Kentucky case a draft had 
written across its face “no protest,” 
The drawer was sued and contended 
he was not liable in that it had not 
been protested. The court held that 
the words waived the protest. 

In a North Carolina case (Shaw 
vs. McNeil, 95 N. C. 535) 

the same words were used. The in- 
dorser claimed he was discharged be- 
cause he had not been notified. But 
the court said: “The words 'no pro- 
test’ written on the margin of this 
draft must have been put there with an 
object, and we can conceive of none 
other than to dispense with the notice 
of presentment and refusal to pay, 
otherwise it is unmeaning.” 

Where the words of waiver are not 
a part of the instrument, but are at- 
tached by a slip of paper, or are on 
a perforated stub, as many protest waiv- 
ers are, the difficulty arises in proving 
the waiver against certain parties, par- 
ticularly in the case of an attached 
slip. If it is taken for granted that 
the notice arose from a certain indors- 
er, it might have postdated his indorse- 
ment. 
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Where the waiver of protest is em- 
bodied in the instrument itself it is 
binding upon all parties thereto; but 
where it is merely written above the 
signature of an indorser it binds him 
only. (Xeg. Inst. Law, 181 .) 

On many forms of collection let- 
ters notation is made to the effect that 
certain items marked with a cross (x) 
are to be or not to be protested. Some 
letters advise the protest of all items 
unless otherwise instructed. 

It frequently happens that a bank 
will regard a notice on the instrument 
and disregard the instructions in the 
letter and fail to protest an item so 
marked, and return, only to find that 
its correspondent intended it to have 
been protested ; and on the contrary 
hanks have protested such items, de- 
ducting the fees, only to have a con- 
troversy with its correspondent over 
the fees. The question is more often 
one concerning the fees than the legal 
effect of the waiver of protest. 

There is a very marked difference 
of opinion as to whether such instruc- 
tions should be followed. Where it is 
the apparent duty of a bank to protest 
an item in order to charge the prior 
indorsers, it would clearly be negli- 
gence not to protest; and where it is 
not necessary so to do, it is often ad- 
visable. 

Where an item is marked “no pro- 
test” and the letter of advice requires 
protest, the instructions of the princi- 
pal should always be followed. Obvi- 
ously, a “no protest" confirmed by the 
principal is sufficient to dispense with 
protest. Instructions to protest all 
items unless otherwise ordered in let- 
ter of .advice, puts the burden upon 
the sending bank if dispute as to fees 
arise. 

If “no protest*' means anything, it 
means that protest is waived, and if 
no mention is made of protest in the 
letter, it is clear on the face that the 
sending bank intended this notice to 
follow. And all parties are held to the 
notice who have handled the paper. 

Where, therefore , protest is made 
of such an item, and fees are sought 
to be collected, it is obvious that the 



bank has done nothing that the law 
required it to do in order to charge in- 
dorsers. 

Inasmuch as the waiver is on the face 
of the instrument, all parties taking it 
have notice of the waiver and thereby 
agree to be bound without the usual 
steps. And protest being for the pur- 
pose of holding the endorsers, and the 
endorsers being held without the pro- 
test, it follows that no legal action on 
the part of the notary being necessary, 
the fee could not be collected. 

Looking at the question from a prac- 
tical standpoint, it would seem the bet- 
ter part of wisdom that when the “no 
protest" is part of the instrument (as 
on a perforated slip) there could be no 
question that it was part of the instru- 
ment from the beginning and was no- 
tice to all parties; but where it is oth- 
erwise attached, it opens the question 
as to who put it there; and for the 
sake of being on the safe side, protest 
should be made as a matter of precau- 
tion, leaving the fees to adjust them- 
selves. In any event, this would not 
be a serious item in the course of a 
year, and might well be waived for the 
sake of the security obtained by tak- 
ing due precaution to preserve the 
rights of the parties to the instrument. 

ACCOMMODATION INDORSER 

Des Moines, Iowa, Jmv 6 , 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: Will you please answer through 
your columns the following question: What 
recourse would a bank have on a party 
who signs his name in blank on the back of 
a note made payable to the bank and signed 
by a third party? 

I have been informed that such a party 
assumes the same liability for the payment 
of note as a guarantor or endorser, but 
would not be classed as such in the exam- 
ination of a bank. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, I remain, etc. 

Cashier. 

Answer: By the Negotiable Instru- 

ments Law, in force in Iowa, where 
a signature is so placed on the instru- 
ment that it is not clear in what ca- 
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parity the person making the same in- third persons, the law considers him in 

tended to sign, he is deemed an indorser ; the character he has assumed, and 

and in the case you mention, would be will not permit him to allege that the 

judged as such. paper to which he gave his name was 

Assuming the indorsement to be an imposition, nor to gainsay its real- 

made without consideration, he would ity by proof that it was fiction. You 

be an accommodation indorser. The? could hold him as you could any in- 
liability of such a person to a holder dorser. and proceed against him as 

for value is the same as if the indorse- such. 

ment were in the regular order. Even The holder of a note may recover 
though the holder knows the party to against an accommodation endorser, 
be an accommodation indorser, the lat- though he had notice of the characb 4 " 
ter is liable. of the indorsement. (Pack hard vs. 

An accommodation endorsement is, Windholz, $8 N. Y. App. Div. 365; 

strictly speaking, a loan of the maker’s Neal vs. Scherber, 207 Mass. 323.) 

credit, without instructions as to the The fact that a note was made for the 

manner of its use. The maker cannot accommodation of a third person is no 

set up as a defense that the note was defense to an action by the holder 

given without consideration, for this though he had notice of the fact, 

would defeat the purpose for which the (First Nat. Bank vs. Lang, 94 Minn, 

indorsement was made. As respects 261.) 




IndividualJLedger Control Account 

Method of Balancing Individual Ledgers 

C D. STEVENS, district instruc- In writing concerning his method of 
• tor of the St. Louis office of the proof and the ledger control account, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Mr. Stevens says: 

has suggested a plan for balancing the “I have made installations in banks 
individual bank ledger after the post- where their accounts average from 800 
ings have all been made. He also fur- to 2,700, with one machine only doing 
nishes a suggestion foV an individual the ledger posting, and in each case 
ledger control account which seems to the work has been taken over success- 
be original. It may be made up on fully with much saving of time, 
a regular sheet as shown and carried in “While posting we have found it 
the back of the ledger. much better to offset the ledger sheet 
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rather than to employ the use of mark- 
ers, for the reason that operators will 
forget to insert a marker, but will re- 
member to offset the sheet. Markers 
also have a tendency to congest the 
ledger. 

“All accounts showing both old and 
new balances ‘in black* on either old or 
new balance ‘in black* should be offset 
to the top or left side of the ledger. All 
accounts showing both old and new 
balances ‘in red* (O. D.) should be off- 
set at the bottom cr right side of the 
ledger. 

“When statements are not made, two 
runs of the active accounts for the day 
are necessary in securing proof. 

“On the first run ‘black balances* 
only are listed, placing old balance op 
upper position and new balance on 
lower position. 

“When we reach an account which 
shows either old or new balance ‘in 



red* (O. D.) the black balance only is 
listed and the ledger sheet is passed 
over to the right in order to throw all 
(O. D.) together. 

“On the second run, which is a very 
short one, list ‘red balances* only, plac- 
ing the old overdraft in the upper 
position and new O. D. in the lower 
position. By combining the two dif- 
ferences between old and new bal- 
ances, the result should equal differ- 
ence betwen checks and deposits. 

“It is necessary to furnish banks 
with total overdraft, also increase or 
decrease in overdraft; therefore, the 
two runs are necessary. 

“After our proof has been secured 
a ‘Control Account* (copy attached) 
should be prepared, and placed in the 
back of each ledger. Should we have, 
say, four ledgers, the ‘total control* 
must balance with the general ledger.** 
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Origin and Development of the Safety 

Deposit 

(Continued from the JuJi/ .Y umber.) 



By MILTON W. HARRISON 



MODERN VAULT ORIGIN 

T HERE is a most interesting ori- 
gin connected with the modern 
safety deposit vault. In terms 
of “strong rooms,’’ “cash box,** “deed 
box.” “coffer” and “vault,” it has 
steadily developed, depending to a 
great extent upon the development of 
locks. 

To Charles Chubb of St. Paul’s 
churchyard. I.ondon, and Thomas Wil- 
ner, a tinsmith of Sheffield, England, are 
attributed many of the early inven- 
tions for greater vault security. The 



latter is responsible for a remarkable 
system of fireproofing. He secured, in 
1810 , a patent which did much in pro- 
tecting a vault from fire. The patent 
is described as, “constructing, forming 
or manufacturing boxes, safes or other 
depositories of an outer case of iron, 
or other metal, or material, enclosing 
one, two or more under-cases, with 
spaces or chambers between them, con- 
taining an absorbent material or com- 
position such as porous wood, dust of 
wood, dust of bones, or similar sub- 
stances, in which are distributed ves- 
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sels, pipes or tubes filled with alkaline 
solution or any other liquid matter 
evolving steam or moisture, the tubes 
or vessels bursting or otherwise dis- 
charging themselves on the exposure of 
the box or other depository to heat or 
fire, into the surrounding absorbent 
matter, which thus permeated with 
moisture, renders destruction difficult 
and protects the inner cases and their 
contents/’ 



ACTION ON ROBBERY OF 
MESSRS. ROGERS & 
COMPANY 

AN article in the London “Bankers 
Magazine” for April, 1845, on 
“The Protection of Bank Property,” de- 
scribed and commented on the “recent 
robbery of Messrs. Rogers & Com- 
pany,” and the necessity for greater 
protection of “bankers’ strong rooms” 
against felonious attacks and suggest- 
ed the calling in of the aid of the 
greatest mechanical skill, with refer- 
ence to locks and fastenings, and to 
exercise increasing care and vigilance, 
evidences the struggle of the early 
pioneers of the modern safe deposit 
vault. It is further stated, “we have 
recently had our confidence in the ap- 
parent security of an iron strong box 
door very much shaken, by the inspec- 
tion of an instrument, most ingeniously 
and skillfully constructed, expressly 
for the purpose of tearing out the 
center locks of iron doors. It is in 
the possession of Messrs. Chubb of St. 
Paul’s churchyard, and was presented 
to them by Colonel Rowan, the Com- 
missioner of the metropolitan police, 
by whom it was taken from some 
burglars. 

“It is impossible for us to describe 
this instrument (which, we understand, 
is well known to the thieving fraternity 
by the name of the ‘Jack-in-the-box’) 
without the aid of an engraving, but 
as Messrs. Chubb are polite enough to 
allow it to be inspected, we recommend 
our readers to call and see it. It is 



small in compass, so that it might be 
easily carried about the person, and 
yet it has the power of lifting three 
tons weight, and the pressure being 
applied to the keyhole of an iron door 
of the ordinary kind, it will force the 
door open without noise, in less than 
fifteen minutes. 

“We have seen a portion of an iron 
door on which an attempt has been 
made by this instrument, but which 
was defeated, in consequence of a 
new arrangement of the lock, invented 
by Messrs. Chubb, which has removed 
the parts of the door on which the in- 
strument must press, as a fulcrum, be- 
fore it can act. But even in this case, 
the iron plates around the lock w'ere 
broken away as if they had been mere- 
ly cardboard. 

“Wc have thought it right to bring 
these circumstances under the notice of 
our readers, for the subject is of such 
supreme importance that it cannot be 
too often considered. 

“In all cases, where practicable, we 
would ourselves recommend the use of 
an iron bolt and grating, in addition to 
the iron door, the bolt to proceed 
through the floor of a sleeping room 
of the party having charge of the 
bank, and being immediately over ;!ie 
strong room, and to be fastened down 
by him every night. 

“While noticing the subject of secu- 
rity from thieves, we may remark that 
several ingenious plans have been 
brought forward for protecting valu- 
able documents from fire. We believe 
that Messrs. Rothschild have adopted 
Messrs. Chubb’s ‘well safe,’ or strong 
room, which can be lowered every night 
so that it is completely imbedded in 
the earth, and it is a most valuable in- 
vention.” 



We can, indeed, appreciate the mar- 
velous progress which has been made 
in the past seventy-five years in the 
safe-deposit vault, when we read this 
hit of information. Surely “necessity 
is the mother of invention.” It is ob- 
vious that as defects appear only when 
the test comes, progress is advanced 
accordingly. 
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THK SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 

'T'HE riots, fires and numerous rob- 
A beries just prior to the breaking 
out of civil strife in 1861, perhaps, 
contributed much toward the incorpora- 
tion in the State of New York of the 
first safe deposit company, separate 
and distinct from a banking institu- 
tion. There have been many causes 
claimed which induced incorporation 
Tie authenticity of most of them can- 
not, however, be vouched for. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1912, the Rcme (New 

York) “Republican” printed a squib, 
which stated: 

* The safe deposit vault is an Amer- 
ican idea and was developed at the time 
of the Civil War. Hank robberies were 
so frequent at that time that banks 
refused to take care of their custom- 
ers’ valuables. An institution referred 
its clients to the porter as willing to 
take the risk. For a small sum he 
took charge of the boxes and safes and 
made a fortune. From this arose the 
modern safe deposit which is now a 
part of every bank.” 

This statement seems so ‘foolish and 
inconsistent that it is really hard to 
believe. 

Be that as it may, the safe deposit 
company of New York first opened its 
doors and vaults to the public in 1861. 
and we are told that the enterprise suc- 
ceeded almost immediately. The public 
was insistent in its demand for more 
of these separate companies and the 
safe deposit company was here to stay. 

© 

REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT 

/^IVEX prominence by the great fir^s 
^ in New Y r ork city in the seventies; 
the Chicago fire; the Baltimore fire: 
the San Francisco earthquake, and even 
our recent Equitable fire, which has ac- 
complished much in showing, through 
frightful test, the efficiency of modern 
vault construction, it has developed 
to such a standard that even the hot- 
test flame of oxy-acetylene will not 
penetrate, and wc can, without fear of 
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criticism, hang up our advertisement — 
“absolute safety.” 

© 

UTILITY OF THE SAFE DE- 
POSIT COMPANY 

r I MI AT the safe-deposit company is 
A of great benefit to a community, 
and has taken the place of private 
safes, is evident from the increased 
number of safes and vaults rented 
within the past decade. Perhaps it is 
through fear of robbery rather than 
fire that such action is induced, as in 
the case, a few r months ago, of a cer- 
tain dealer in baker’s supplies in New 
York city, who was counting his cash, 
some $2,800, and was observed from 
the street. Before retiring, the money 
was placed in his three hundred pound 
safe, and in the morning the safe and 
its contents were missing. A search 
brought him into a nearby lot, where 
he found what was left of his emptied 
safe. Holes had been bored through 
the bottom of the safe, and it was then 
blown up. 

Comparatively speaking a very small 
part of the safety-deposit business is 
carried on through separate companies. 
It is either a separate department of 
a trust company or controlled by a 
bank. In New York State there are 
fortv-five separate safe deposit com- 
panies, with resources in 1918 of $8,- 
05S.127, and capitalization of $5,900,- 
000. But this is not a fair estimate of 
the entire business, for we do not con- 
sider the 700 banking institutions and 
warehouses which carry on a safety de- 
posit. 

It is estimated that in the safe de- 
posit vaults of trust companies of the 
United States alone, there are thirty 
billions of dollars in valuables. It is 
said there were one billion dollars in 
valuables in the vaults of the Mer- 
cantile Safe Deposit Company, and 
three hundred million dollars of se- 
curities in the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society’s vault, when the w r alls 
of their great building in New* Y'ork 
crumbled in ruins. This just par- 
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tially gives one an idea of the vast 
extent of the business to-day, in its 
protection of property from spolia- 
tion and thieving. 

SPECIAL DEPOSITS 

'T'HE safe deposit company carries 
A on the function of a bank, in that 
it receives special deposits. Whereas 
before its existence the customer 
would require his bank to keep his 
valuables, the customer now is either 
switched over to the safe deposit de- 
partment of a trust company or the 
safe-deposit company, and then a box 
is rented, or the articles taken from 
the customer and a receipt given 
therefor. 

Weitzel, in his volume, “Law of 
Deposits,” defines a special deposit 
as. “Where bonds, stocks or other 
valuables, or money in a separate 
package (or even loose money where 
the identical pieces are to be kept) 
are placed with a bank, to he kept, 
and the identical articles returned.” 

Therefore, in the exercise of this 
particular function a safe-deposit 
company is a bank, and comes under 
the supervision of the. State Banking 
Department. 



The renting of boxes or safes is by 
far the most important function of 
the depository. There are some com- 
panies which have as many as 50,00t> 
boxes and safes. These boxes, the 
smallest of which is two by five by 
twenty- four inches in size, are rented 
out for from $5 to $500 per annum, 
although, some Western and country 
safe-depositories have advertised the 
rental of boxes as lowr as $1 per 
year. 

The safe-deposit company is well 
defined by the revised banking law of 
New York as “A corporation formed 
for the purpose of taking and receiv- 
ing as bailee for safekeeping and 
storage, jewelry, money, specie, bul- 
lion, stocks, bonds, securities and val- 
uable papers of any kind, and other 
valuable personal property on deposit, 
and guarantee their safety upon such 
terms and for such compensation as 
may be agreed upon by the company 
and the respective bailors thereto; and 
to rent vaults and safes and other re- 
ceptacles for the purpose of such safe- 
keeping and storage.” It is apparent 
that this gives the safe-deposit com- 
pany two separate and distinct func- 
tions carrying two different liabili- 
ties; (a) to act as warehousemen, and 
(b) as a landlord, to rent out to a 
tenant part of the premises. 




T IFE is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
^ duties , but of little things, in which smiles 
and kindnesses and small obligations, given 
habitually, are what win and preserve the heart 
and secure comfort. 



Sir Humphrey Davy 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



Valuable Opinions 

Some Common Sense Views by Bank 
Advertisers 

W. ./. KOMMERS, Vice-President 
Union Trust 8c Savings Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. 

C OMMUNITY advertising is being 
adopted in a number of cities 
with the single purpose of ex- 
ploiting banking service and security, 
and results are being watched with 
unusual interest. The American Bank- 
ers Association is giving its unstinted 
support to this new idea, even to the 
extent of supplying suitable literature, 
all to the end that our country may 
take its rightful place among the na- 
tions of savers and to aid the banks 
in the promotion of favor with the 
public. 

® 

Although it is quite generally ac- 
knowledged that confidence forms the 
basis of all banking and that without 
it no bank can succeed, it is also true 
that unless good will forms an essential 
and integral part of the whole, the full 
measure of success cannot be realized. 

® 

Mr. T. I). MacGregor, the bank ad- 
vertising expert, says: “Depositors will 
not come to a bank or remain with it 
unless they have absolute confidence in 
it. so that the task of the advertising 
bank is two-fold: To inspire and main- 
tain confidence in the institution, and to 
educate people as to the bank's ability 
and willingness to serve them in spe- 
cific ways." 



A bank should not expect to get any 
more value out of its advertising than 
it puts into it. No results should be 
looked for unless it contains all the 
thought and skill at one’s command. 
If you have not the time or inclination 
to supply live copy for each issue of 
your paper, then by all means sub- 




People Become Wealthy 
by Spending Less Than 
They Earn. 

Probably you will say that the "spender ha» a 
nighty good time "white it lasts," but you know 
there i» an end 10 all things. In fact, there k an 
end to the time when you can aarr. so yon had beat 
M'e now while yon can. He who aaves today will 
mi rely reap a harvest of the seed he is sowing and 
he who spends today will lilewW reap hia harvest. 
The amount that you save today ia not a* important 
a- i« the forming of the habit of saving, for ones 
you form this habit you are aecure for the future. 

You Secure Absolute Safety for Tour Fund*, as 
Well aa Prompt. Courteous and Liberal Treatment. 

When You Hake This Bank Tour Depository. 

Wc solicit your aceount^k noting that the service of 
this bank ia of great value to you. as well as all tha 
people. Wo know that coureou* treatment will La 
appreciated by you, for it k demanded by disc ri ml* 
anting business men and women. Court couaneM ia 
doubly valued when it k coupled with abaoluta 
aafety, aa it k in tbk bank. Your account need not 
be s large one to be welcome. W e pay 4 per cent 
Muarlcrty on Sat mgs Deposits. 

RedJRiverJVallg^ 

Bank_^Jfrust_Co. 

"Tit* Bank lor .Your Savings’* 



PRINTER TOOK 903IE PAINS WITH THIS AD. 
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THE CHICAGO RECORD- HER ALP. WEDNESDAY. JUNE 10. 1914. 




A MAKE-UP EDITOR WHO SHOWED GOOD SENSE, PUTTING WHY GIRI.S SHOULD SAVE TALK 
ON THRIFT ON WOMEN’S PAGE DURING CONVENTION OF GENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS AT CHICAGO 



scribe to one of the several inexpensive 
syndicate or agency services now be 
ing offered. An experienced and re- 
liable agency can certainly help you to 
make excellent use of your newspaper 
space and furnish you with dignified, 
educational and inspirational copy. 
The newspaper efficiently and intensive- 
ly used, offers the bank one of the 
best positive methods for reaching the 
people regularly, and as a means of 
supplementing vour other direct medi- 
ums of advertising. 

® 



A well planned, systematic and per- 
sistent campaign of “follow-up” per- 
sonal letters directed to a well selected 



list of names of the substantial men 
and women in your community will 
bear fruit beyond all your expectations. 
You will be certain to continue it, with 
the only difference that you will prob- 
ably extend your mailing list so as to 
include every man of standing in your 
community. 



As for the booklets themselves, I 
have found that small editions of eight 
pages, attractively yet inexpensively 
printed, are more effective in the long 
run than the elaborate ones ordered 
in large quantities. Their excessive 
cost precludes a free and generous dis- 
tribution and the text is usually stale 
before the supply is finally exhausted. 
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The important thing to my mind is 
to make the community feel that the 
bank is alive. Everyone instinctively 
likes vigor, and is attracted towards 
the spot where there is “something 
doing.” By advertising, a bank shows 
that its management is alert, progres- 
sive and abreast of the times, a repu- 
tation in itself of distinct value. 

® 

After all that may be said or writ- 
ten upon the subject of new business, 
the fact remains that the strongest 
single factor in the building of a 
bank is the personal equation of its of- 
ficers and employees. This much is 
recognized by every banker, however 
prejudiced he may be against aggres- 
sive methods of reaching out for new 
business. He knows he must make his 
personality and individuality felt, and 
seeks in every way to extend his per- 
sonal connections and to command the 
respect, confidence and good will of the 
public. 

® 

I have long regarded the house or- 
gan as the most practical and effective 
medium of publicity for the country 
bank. I would recommend it especially 
to every banker who has steadfastly 
clung to the idea that avertising does 
not pay. Though a medium of adver- 
tising, it does not appear to be such. 
As a truck farmer from one of our 
suburbs recently said, “An institution 
going to such lengths as to publish a 
periodical purely for the enlightenment 
of the public on financial matters is a 
real benefactor.” He had received our 
Marble Bank Monthly regularly for 
two years and never recognized or re- 
garded it as an advertising medium. 

® 

The house organ has possibilities 
which none of the other mediums pos- 
sess. It combines the good points of 
a number of different kinds of adver- 
tising. It reaches only those whose 
confidence and good will you value or 



wish to cultivate, thus reducing waste 
circulation to a minimum. Where the 
ordinary booklet, with its single ap- 
peal, may fail to interest, the house 
organ touches upon a variety of topics 
and is almost certain to be read. The 
cumulative educational value of the 
house organ is probably greater than 
that of newspaper advertising or let- 
ters, as it receives a longer and more 
careful reading because of its maga- 
zine-likc make-up. 

® 

We had a striking illustration of 
this the other day when a man brought 
up the application for a $12,000 loan. 
His security was excellent and the loan 
especially attractive. During the con- 
versation he remarked that he had been 
getting our little magazine regularly 
and just thought he would come in and 
talk it over. That man had been re- 
ceiving our house organ for three 
years, and in all that time had never 
entered our doors. Yet when he finally 
needed our service, he came here as 
a matter of course. Not long ago we 
made a sale of some bonds of a con- 
siderable amount to a new customer 
with such ease and facility that we 
wondered at it. On inspecting our 
mailing list we found he had received 
our house organ for several years. He 
knew all about us and it required little 
further explanation to effect the sale. 

® 

Why is it that the cunning promoter 
finds the country such a fertile field 
for his operations? Why so large a 
percentage of the unsophisticated in 
the rural districts except from a lack 
of literature on financial and invest- 
ment problems? As Mr. Blodgett of 
the Blodgett Agency, St. Paul, so aptly 
says: “Banks are doing a great work 
in leading the movement for improved 
agricultural methods and educational 
reform, but what will it avail the farm- 
er if he is taught to wrest more from 
the soil, if he still remains untutored 
in the administration of his finances? 

.oogle 
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The cost of the house organ is such 
as to bring it within the reach of the 
smallest bank. There are several ex- 
perienced and reliable agencies now 
furnishing this service. It is my ob- 
servation that where they undertake 
a bank’s entire advertising campaign 
they rarely ask it to spend more than 
its present appropriation. All they 
ask is that the client expend it inten- 
sively, with definite aims in view. 



JAMES HOWARD KEHLER . 

Some bankers think that, inasmuch 
as they all offer the same commodity 
at the same price, they have nothing to 
advertise. 

That situation is the one of all others 
in which creative advertising is most 
needed and most effective. 

It is precisely because banks can- 
not compete on commodity or price that 
they must compete, if at all, in the 
realm of ideas. 

A bank — in order to stand out from 
other banks — must create preferences 
based upon sentiment, individuality, 
personality. That is the business of 
creative advertising. Creative advertis- 
ing induces preferences where none ex- 
ist naturally. It is as easy to individ- 
ualize a bank as to individualize any 
other business. 

O 



EUGENE B. PALMER , Publicity 
Manager Walker Brothers , Bank- 
ers, Salt Lake City . 

Systematic bank advertising in Salt 
Lake City has been a growth of the 
last four years. Trust companies had 
advertised successfully prior to that 
time, and stories reached Utah of won- 
derful successes being made through 
aggressive advertising by banks in 
other cities — for example, the Old Na- 
tional Rank of Spokane. But most 
commercial bankers still classed ad- 
vertising expense along with donations 
— and that was really about all the 
‘‘simple, dignified cards” amounted to. 



No commercial bank in Salt Lake 
City availed itself properly of the pos- 
sibilities of printer’s ink until the Na- 
tional Copper was organized. The new 
institution wanted business and wanted 
it quickly. So it took the logical course 
that a new store would follow under 
similar conditions — it advertised. 

Still some of the old guard frowned 
on bank advertising. They declared it 
undignified, a confession of weakness. 
Nobody could accuse the old Walker 
Brothers Bank of weakness, when 
about three years ago the directors de- 
cided that systematic advertising should 
form a part of the bank’s progressive 
policy. The old guard — upholders of 
the “dignified card” — were aghast. 
When they got over the shock rtnd 
watched results, they began to fall into 
line. 

Perhaps it was because they were 
studvng comparative statements. A 
couple of years ago we made an analy- 
sis of conditions of various Salt L^kc 
City banks compared with the previous 
year. It was discovered that the non- 
advertising banks were all standing 
still or going backward, while the ad- 
vertising banks were making steady 
progress. With due allowance for un- 
usual influences, the same general con- 
dition will be found to prevail now. 

Passing over the gains made in com- 
mercial business, in our own savings 
department, for instance, deposits of 
approximately $1,300,000 have been 
built up in three years, most of it 
without taking away from any other 
institution. One of our officers who 
keeps in closest touch with the savings 
department estimates that over 3,000 
of our customers in this branch never 
had savings accounts before. 

Laying aside the question of possi- 
ble gain to the bank, is not that a 
wonderful result in itself? 

Over 3,000 persons have learned 
habits of prudence and thrift, are 
watching their expenses, are building 
for the future, and by this token are 
better citizens. 

Does it pay? 

Ask anyone of the 8,000. 
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New Banking System 

National Banks Advertise Their Fed- 
eral Reserve Membership 

T HE going into effect of the Federal 
Reserve Association naturally leads 
many national banks to call their cus- 
tomers’ attention to the fact. The Illi- 
nois National Bank of Peoria, ran a 
series of newspaper advertisements on 
the subject, of which this is a sample: 

GREATER STRENGTH 

In union there is strength. 

As a member of the new Federal Reserve 
Association, the Illinois National Bank has 
an immensely strong system back of it, and 
will have the strength of wise counsel as 
well as great resources and strict govern- 
ment supervision. 

ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
of Peoria 

United States Depository 

The Central National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Mich., sent out to smaller banks 
a booklet describing the new system, 
with this letter: 

Dear Sir: — 

The most important development in 
banking in recent years is the establishing 
of “Federal Reserve Banks.” 

Believing that a brief explanation of the 
new law, know’n as the Federal Reserve 
Act, would be of interest and possibly of 
benefit to our banker friends, we have had 
prepared a small booklet describing the 
essential features of the act, and take 
pleasure in enclosing herewith a copy in 
the hope that it may be of at least passing 
interest to yourself. 

While this bank was among the first to 
become a member bank of the Federal Re- 
serve System, with its additional protective 
features, it continues to afford its depos- 
itors the same advantages as before. 

In this connection we wish to particularly 
call your attention to the fact that this 
bank issues demand certificates of deposit 
on which interest is paid from the date of 
deposit at the rate of 4 per cent, per an- 
num if left three months and for each full 
month thereafter. These certificates are 
payable at all times on demand, and if 
forwarded direct to us will be remitted for 
on the day received and in such exchange 
a-* may be desired, without charge. 

In view of the increase in earnings for 
reserve funds offered by this bank over 
what is ordinarily received from oth^r* re- 
serve cities, also the reasonably short time 
in which the funds must be left in order 



to draw interest, namely, three months and 
each full month thereafter, practically in- 
suring the depositor that he can withdraw 
his money any time without loss of interest, 
a number of banks have found it very sat- 
isfactory to carry a portion of their re- 
serve with us, and we feel quite certain you 
will find an account here equally advan- 
tageous. 



Chicago’s Advertising Banks 

'T'HE members of the Cook County 
Bankers’ Club of Chicago, an or- 
ganization comprising about sixty-eight 
banks in the outlying districts, get to- 
gether nine times a year and discuss 
advertising plans and methods of build- 
ing lip business. 



“ How To Advertise A 
Bank” 

Another Book of Plans and Methods 

CYSTEM MAGAZINE has added an- 
^ other to its growing list of “How” 
books made up largely of articles re- 
printed from the magazine. It con- 
tains a lot of good suggestions and 
plans which have been worked out 
successfully by different banks. It is 
thoroughly illustrated with drawings 
and charts and is all written with the 
cocksureness which is a pleasing char- 
acteristic of System’s style. The book 
is sold in ^connection with a subscrip- 
tion to the magazine. 



How .Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

REGARDING the A, B, C ad. of 
the Oak Park Trust & Savings 
Bank, criticism of which was request- 
ed. we wrote: 

Referring to your bank’s full-page adver- 
tisement in “Oak Leaves,” I would say that 
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It would have been a better arrangement 
to have set the three words: 

ASSETS 

BRAINS 

CHARACTER 

as above, using heavier type for the initials 
to bring out the A B C idea better. 

I think it would pay you to run this 
ad. again, rearranging it in accordance with 
these suggestions. If you can get the 
printer interested he ought to be able to 
improve the appearance and effectiveness 
of this ad. 100 per cent. 



® 



The Commonwealth Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh is offering $295 in prizes 
to amateur gardeners and giving away 
a garden booklet. Another Pittsburgh 
institution, the Pittsburgh Bank for 
Savings, offers a free eook book ad- 
vertised in this way: 

SPRING MENUS 

prepared in accordance with the directions 
given in our booklet, “Table Savings,” are 
both appetizing and economical. We pay 
4 per cent, on the money you save by fol- 
lowing these useful hints. 

PITTSBURGH 
BANK FOR SAVINGS 
Smithfield St. and Fourth Ave. 

This book is sent by mail for four cents 
in stamps, or will be given to applicants 
at Window No. 12 . 

Name 

Address 

Mrs. Margaret S. Gray of the ad- 
vertising department of the bank, 
wrote : 

We are glad to mail you, under separate 
cover, a copy of our book, “Table Savings,” 
and are pleased to write that it has been a 
success in attracting housewives and other 
women to our savings bank. 

The idea worked out in this book was 
that of our treasurer, Mr. A. N. Voegtly, 
who believed that most cook books contain 
menus so elaborate that they were useless 
to the average household; and when the 
high cost of living was so much discussed, 
it was wise to find simple and inexpensive 
recipes. Then, too, it was intended to 
show a woman how she could save from her 
market money. 

The plan was discussed with our print- 
ers, who secured the services of one of the 
best instructors in domestic science and 
she has worked out this successful book. 

Hoping that you may find it interesting 



as an advertising medium for savings banks, 
we are 






Underneath the battleships in the ad- 
vertisement of The Southern Bank & 
Trust Company it says: “Come in and 
let us explain.” We think the ad. 
stands in need of explanation, because 
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the connection between the Herbert 
Kaufman quotation and the idea of 
saving is not clear. It reminds one of 
the line in the comic opera song: “The 
hands on the face of a watch have 
nothing to do with the case.” The 
other ad. of the same hank is much 
bettor, telling its story at a glance. 

® 



The advertisement of the American 
National Bank of Pensacola, Fla., is 
a rather unusual one — being directed 
to the people in another city and an- 
other State. It is a very cordial an- 
nouncement. 

® 



The Bank of* the Manhattan Com- 
pany, 10 Wall Street. New York, has 
issued an interesting booklet giving a 
brief illustrated account of suhstan- 
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tiallv nil the buildings of historic in- 
terest now remaining in the city of 
New York which were standing at the 
time the hank was chartered. The 
Bank of the Manhattan Company early 
in its career supplied some of the citi- 
zens in the lower part of the city with 
water and a picture of a section of 



the old wooden water pipe is shown, 
with a short history of the bank. Orig- 
inally established one hundred and 
fourteen years ago as an “Office of 
Discount and Deposit/’ the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company has been de- 
veloped as an independent commercial 
bank 
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"The Advance" is the name of a 
new monthly publication issued by the 
Corn Exchange National Bank; Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It is a house organ in 
the form of a little newspaper and it 
contains real news for business men 
This bank favors the use of strong 
newspaper ads. with an abundance of 
display and a paucity of words, as wit- 
ness these tw r o set in amortise within 
the bank’s well-known ear of corn 
emblem : 

YOU ARE SAFE IN BANKING BY 
MAIL 

During the past year checks totaling over 
SWKUMXWO received; $500,000,000 for- 
warded through the mans by this hank. 

Branch banking is not allowed to banks 
in the Nations. System, but the Government 
itself provides 1371 places in the City of 
Philadelphia alone, where checks, drafts and 
notes may he deposited for the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank. 

Every sub-station, postoffice, and letter 
box is practically a branch of the Corn 



Exchange National Bank, Chestnut Street 
at Second. 

Charles D. Murta of "Shreveport, 
La., wrote: 

I am sending you, under separate over, 
a copy of the Ad Men’s edition of the 
Shreveport Journal, (112 pages) edited and 
published entirely by our Ad Club. I am 
doing this at the request of Mr. Kahn, 
cashier of the Commercial National Bank 
of this city, and thinking it possible that 
it may be a day or so yet liefore this paper 
goes forward, I enclosed copy of page ad. 
of the Commercial Bank. I also enclose 
other specimens of our copy for the Com- 
mercial Bank. 

It is my pleasure to represent the Com- 
mercial National Bank in the capacity of 
“Ad-Viser>." 

Palpably this bank has been well 
advised as these ads. are strong in 
copy and typography. The one within 
the circle occupied the center of a 
full newspaper page, the balance of the 
space being blank except for the names 
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NEW YORK CITY SKYLINE — STATEMENT COVER OF METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 



of the bank’s officers in one corner, and 
the “Truth” emblem of the Associated 
Advertising clubs of America. 

® 



The Everett, Mass., Savings Bank 
issued an attractive little address to 
depositors upon the occasion of its re- 
cent twenty-fifth anniversary. 

® 



Ju.st before the Fourth of July, the 
National City Bank, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., sent out a letter with a little cellu- 
loid flag pinned to it. The letter 
contained this cordial invitation: 

It is my pleasure to extend to you and 
your friends a cordial invitation, from the 
officers and directors of the National City 
Bank, to visit their banking rooms on 
Friday and Saturday, July 10th and 11th, 
■during regular banking hours, Friday, 8.30 
A. M. to 4 P. M.; Saturday, 8.30 A.* M. to 
12 noon, also Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings from 7 to 9.30 o’clock, when the en- 
tire banking building, including the safe 
deposit vaults and storage rooms, will be 
thrown open to the inspection of the public. 
Our officers and employees will be on hand 
to receive you and show you how a bank 
looks from the inside. We hope to make 
it interesting to all who call, especially 
during the evenings. We appreciate what 
the people of New Rochelle and vicinity 
have done for us during our fifteen years 
of active banking, and we desire to recip- 
rocate the good will to all our friends and 
depositors, both present and prospective. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry M. Lester, President. 



Bankers seem to be paying more at- 
tention these days to their statement 
folders. The June statement of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York is a four-page folder on Fairfield 
Japan paper of India tint. The atten- 
tion-getter on the front page is an at- 
tractive etching-effect view of New York 
City’s famous sky-line as seen from the 
Bay. It is from a pencil sketch made 
for the trust company by Vernon Howe 
Bailey, the artist w r ho has made a 
specialty of New York view's. The type 
work is in Cloister old style, and the 
fourth page is especially well set. Alto- 
gether it is a statement that is very 
likely to receive unusual attention. 

$ 



The City Trust & Savings Bank of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., advertises to Boy 
Scouts, as follows: 

FROM TENDERFOOT TO FIRST 
CLASS AT THE BOY SCOUTS’ 
BANK 

All you boys know you’re tender feet un- 
til you have money of your own earning in 
the bank. You know there must be a dollar 
to qualify as second class scout, two dollars 
before you’re first class. 

There is one particular boy scouts’ 
bank in this city, a bank that has 
a picture of a local troop on its 
walls, and a special proposition for scouts 
that will help them make their accounts 
grow. This will be explained to any boy 
by Mr. Huggett, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. Bab- 
cock, Mr. Cutler, Mr. Stuart, Mr. French, 
and if you don’t know any of these men 
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tou’II get along fine with them just the 
same; they'll be glad to meet you and help 
you on the bank part of your qualification. 

and more in the same vein. 

® 

We think the foregoing is a more 
wholesome appeal to boys than an ad. 
put out by a bank further West, which 
had the heading, “Is There a Hell?” 
and the closing paragraph of which 
read : 

“Teach the boys and girls to be saving 
*nd thrifty. The beginning of every down- 
fall is the wrong use of money. See that 
the hoy learns a trade or a profession. Keep 
him busy. Teach the young folks to value 
money as they should, and they will not 
care to ‘Rag-Time* to hell. Just ‘Father 
and Mother* our boys and they will think 
so much of the real things of life, they 
will not care for the froth and foam and 
slush of things. Open an account with a 
good bank and get the saving habit. It 
will help develop character and character 
puts the devil out of business and ati- 
nihilates hell. Get the habit.*’ 

® 

The Fidelity Trust Company of Bos- 
ton got out a good series of folders 
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The Foundation of 



ENOUGH SAID 

on saving, the clever cover of one of 
which is reproduced herewith. 
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breakfast table for fear of what his 
bank was going to be made to say. 
But so far as our observation has gone, 
he does not need to be so nervous as 
his bank’s advertising is nothing to be 
ashamed of and Angelenos apparently 
are used to the kind of strong advertis- 
ing pabulum which is served them and 
are not easily shocked. 

© 



Very cordial ad. is the “New- 
comers,” one of the German American 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles. It occupied four columns by 
fifteen inches in the original, but the 
banks do things in that way out there, 
though it is with misgivings on the 
part of some bank officers. We under- 
stand that one prominent Los Angeles 
bank officer said that he picked up his 
newspaper with trembling hands at the 



Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Others can 
get on this list free of charge by writing to 
the editor of this department. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet. 
111 . 

American National Bank. Richmond. Va. 

Carl W. Art. manager publicity department. 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane. Wash. 
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A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank. Evansville, Ind. , _ , 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New ^ork. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, wau- 

C. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, 
I11 E. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 

(X boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. , , 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier. First National 
Bank. Westwood, N. J. .... 

E. M. Baugher. president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark. Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke. Va. _ . XT 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank. Jacksonville. Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan. Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. _ 

F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem. 
Oregon. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban. Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott. 



Arlz. 

H. Reed Copp. assistant advertising manager, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National 
Bank. Raleigh. N. C. , 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 



gatuck. Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle. Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager. Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart. assistant cashier, First National 
Bank. Rlpon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Shelbyville, 111. 

A. A. Ekirch. secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

The Franklin Society. 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier. Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair, N. J. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager. New 
Netherland Bank New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Loa 
Gatos, Cal. 

Victor F. Hann. manager publicity depart- 
ment, The Fifth Avenue Bank. New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann, assistant cashier, North 
W r est State Bank, Chicago, 111. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago. 111. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier. Third 
National Bank, St. Louis. Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental 
Bank & Trust Co , Shreveport. La. 

Le Baron M. Huntington, manager publicity 
department. Registrar & Transfer Co., New 
York City. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co.. W r est Chester. Pa. 

N. W. Johnston, president. Illinois Trust A 
Savings Bank. Champaign, 111. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
“ink of Commerce. Hattiesburg, Miss. 



W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank. Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg. Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark. Del. 

Kennett Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

Grover Key ton, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier. Merchants 
National Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer. Farmers State 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence. Kans. 

Henry M. Lester, National Citv Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier. The Lovell 
State Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier. Lowry 
National Bank. Atlanta. Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel. The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron. Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co.. Straus 
Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier. City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile. Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank. Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager. The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. Minn. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier. Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank. 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank. Ord., Neb. 

Old State National Bank. Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank 
of Smlthtown Branch, Smithtown Branch. N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of 
Commerce. Williamson. W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president. Broadway National 
Bank. Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls. Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager. First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg. Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier. Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Toccoa. Ga. 

T. K. Smith. Jr., manager, Glmbel Brothera 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler cashier. The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Arlz. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank, Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor. Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington. N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier. City Bank & Trust 
Co.. Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 

D: C. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son, S. D. 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier. 
Second National Bank, Patterson. N. J. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental & Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank. Chicago, 111 

F*rank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier. Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, 111. 

E. L. Zoerntg, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalla. Mo. 



NEW NAME9 THIS MONTH 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president. First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson. Miss. 

A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier. Scandina- 
vian American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. W’. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction. Vt. 

F. H. Williams. assistant treasurer. Albany 
City Savings Institution. Albany. N. Y. 

E. C. Burton, vice-president. Penn. National 
Bank. Chester. Pa. 
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Organization of National Banks 



TOURING the month of June twelve 
formal applications for conversion 
of State banks or reorganization of 
State or private banks were filed and 
twenty formal applications to organize 
national banks bv individuals not con- 
nected with existing State or private 
banks. 

During the same month twenty-two 
applications were approved, nineteen of 
these being for conversion of State 
banks or reorganization of State or 
private banks. 

During the month of June twenty- 
one banks, with total capital of $2,- 
800,000, were authorized to begin busi- 
ness. of which number sixteen, with 
capital of $400,000, had individual cap- 
ital of less than $50,000, and five, with 



capital of $1,900,000, had individual 
capital of $50,000 or over. 

On June 30, 1914. the total num- 
ber of national banks organized was 
10,571, of which 3.032 had discon- 
tinued business, leaving in existence 
7.539 banks, with authorized capital of 
$1,074,239,175, and circulation out- 
standing, secured by bonds, $735,528,- 
960. The total amount of national- 
bank circulation outstanding was $750,- 
671,899, of which $15,142,939 was cov- 
ered by lawful money of a like amount 
deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States on account of liquidating 
and insolvent national banks and asso- 
ciations which had reduced their circu- 
lation. 



SB 

Keep Smiling 



THIS is the advice given to those in 
A the banking business by Miss Susie 
Shake, who is herself a banker. In an 
address to the Texas Women Bankers 
Association she said: 

“I wouldn’t advise anyone who hasn’t 
.reasonably good control of her temper 
to go into banking, for no matter how 
busy you may be, you have to ‘look 
pleasant* when a customer tells you all 
the family troubles. One reason so 
many people think bankers have an 
easy time is because we stop to answer 
questions. Why, in addition to all 
kinds of legal questions, we’ve been 
asked almost everything, from how to 
fix a watch that wouldn’t run (and it 
started all right), whether to plant po- 
tatoes in the dark or the light of the 
moon. When we got tired answering 
questions we took a look at the sign 
put under the clock during the panic 
days. ‘Keep smiling.’ ” 




Miss Susie Shake 
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Hon. George C. Van Tuyi. 

FORMER SUPERINTENDENT BANKING DEPARTMENT, STATE OF NEW YORK; PRESIDENT 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY. NEW YORK 



G eorge c. van tuyl, who 

became president of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of the 
city of New York on April 15, 1914, 
is one of the best-known bankers of 
New York State. As Superintendent 
of Banks for three years he added to 
the host of friends whom he had made 
during the previous years of his hank- 
ing connection with the Albany Trust 
Company and other up-State banking 
institutions. \ 

106 



Mr. Van Tuyl\s record as an admin- 
istrator at the head of the Banking 
Department of this State lias never 
been excelled. He went into office 
with the firm purpose of paying back 
to depositors of failed institutions as 
large sums as could be collected from 
the assets of the companies which 
failed in the wreek of 1907 and which 
were being liquidated by the Banking 
Department. He succeeded in paying 
more than $4,000,000 on^ such depos- 
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itors claims. His record in other lines 
Mas equally brilliant. Blit his admin- 
istraton as the head of the department 
will be best remembered in the future 
on account of the model banking law 
which he succeeded in having enacted. 

The many friends of Mr. Van Tuvl 
predict a great future growth and 
prosperity for the Metropolitan Trust 
Company as a result of his ability and 
popularity. Organized in 1881 this 
trust company has been known as one 
of the leading financial institutions 
of Xew York, and numbers on its 
hoard of directors many noted finan- 
ciers. 

The company shows a gratifying 
growth by its statement of condition to 
the State Banking Department as of 
July 1, 1914. The aggregate deposits 

were *29,388.744.28. The Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company has a capital of 
.$2,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $6,020,538.75. The total re- 
sources are $37,522,228.78. 

Xew York’s Revised Banking Law, 
referred to above, is recognized as a 
model for other States and countries, 
and that the Van Tuvl law so nearly 
attained perfection was due to the 
painstaking: care of Mr. Van Tuvl in 
selecting for the commission appointed 
to revise the law men of the high 
standing and efficiency. 

George C. Van Tuvl, Jr., was born 
in Albany, X. Y., April 3. 1872. His 
father was George C., and his mother 
Angeline F. (Hawley) Van Tuvl. On 
the paternal side of the family he is 
of that Hoi land- Dutch stock that was 
the first to colonize New York, and 
that has given to the State some of, its 
best citizens. His ancestors settled in 
Central Xew York, with which section 
the name has since been identified. 
On the maternal side he is of English 
descent though the Hawleys have long 
been residents of the State of Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Van Tuvl received a public 
school education in Albany, X. Y. 
After leaving high school he went to 
work as n messenger in the National 
Exchange Bank at Albany in 1888. 
He was then only sixteen years old, 



but he was full of ambition, and soon 
won the commendation of his supe- 
riors. He advanced himself through 
the various departments until in 1894* 
he was made paving teller of the bank. 
He held that position until the forma- 
tion of the Albany Trust Company in 
1900. when he accepted the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the new in- 
stitution. In 1906 he became vice- 
president and in 1908 he was elected 
president. Having worked his way up 
from the position of messenger to the 
presidency of the Albany Trust Com- 
pany, he was so familiar with every 
detail of the hanking business that he 
had become a most progressive type of 
executive when in 1911 Governor Dix 
selected him as the head of the State 
Banking Department. 

Mr Van Tuvl had long been a per- 
sonal friend of the Governor, who held 
him in high regard, and looked upon 
him as the best available man to in- 
stitute certain reforms in the depart- 
ment. Mr. Van Tuvl was confirmed 
as Superintendent of Banks on May 
18, 1911. He went into office deter- 
mined to rigidly investigate the finan- 
cial institutions of the State, as w r ell as 
to free his own department from poli- 
tics, and the record he made showed 
that he did much in both directions. 

Previous to assuming public office, 
and while at the head of the Albany 
Trust Company, Mr. Van Tuvl also 
served as director of the First National 
Bank of Albany, N. Y. ; trustee of the 
Albany Exchange Savings Bark ; di- 
rector of the First National Bank ot 
R arena, N. Y. ; a director of tlu Ni- 
agara Falls Trust Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and director of the Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Van Tuvl is one of the most 
genial and companionable/of men, and 
is a member of the Metropolitan Club, 
the Calumet Club, the City Club, the 
New York Athletic Club, the Ardslev 



Club, the Albany Club, the Fort 
Orange Club of Albany, the Albany 
Country Club, and other organizations. 
He is also a trustee of the Albany 



Medical College. 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 



The Bank of Ottawa, Ottawa, 

Ontario, Canada 

P RACTICALLY every city of im- 
portance in the Dominion has 
its own local banking institution 
of which it is naturally proud, and in 
this respect the Canadan capital pos- 
sesses the Bank of Ottawa, founded 



r 




FOURTH AVENT’E BRANCH 
THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 



as far back as 1874. and to-day oc- 
cupying a position of preeminence in 
the banking circles of Canada. This 
bank has been peculiarly associated 
with the building up of the capital 
city, and although it cannot claim 
priority of place in the magnitude 
of its operations, it can claim, or it 
can be. claimed for it, that from the 
Dominion capital it worthily sets an 
example throughout Canada for 
banking methods. 

The Bank of Ottawa has the repu- 
tation of being one of the best con- 
ducted institutions of its kind. Its 
methods are strictly legitimate and in 
keeping with the best traditions, and 
168 



its name stands for stability, caution 
and conservation in banking. A glance 
at the personnel of its directorate is 
sufficient to indicate all this. The 
men who occupy seats on the board 
are: The Honorable George Bryson, 
president; John B. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent; Messrs. Sir Henry N. Bate, Rus- 
sell Blackburn, Sir Henry K. Egan, 
David Maclaren, Denis Murphy, the 
Honorable George H. Perley and Ed- 
win C. Whitney. Here is a galaxy of 
the best business talent that could be 
found on the board of control of any 
financial concern. These gentlemen 
represent interests of immense value. 




VANCOUVER, B. C., BRANCH 
THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA. ONTARIO 
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MONTREAL BRANCH 



THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 



TREMONT AVENUE, MONTREAL IRANCH 
TIIE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 

They are. all self-made men, who 
have won their way and gained their 
experience of the soundest business 
methods in the hardest school. They 
comprise men whose lives have been 
spent in banking, commerce, or the 
exploitation of the great natural re- 
sources of Canada, and they bring 
to bear on the direction of the affairs 
of the bank all the business acumen 
that has made them each and all suc- 
cessful. 

Necessarily the history of the Bank 



of Ottawa includes periods in the Do- 
minion’s career of alternating pros- 
perity and depression. There is no 
institution in a country’s industrial 



life that is so reliable a barometer of 
the state of a country’s a if airs as a 
big bank whose operations extend 
from one end of it to the other, and 
gazing over the tabulated record of 
Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE WINNIPEG BRANCH 
THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 



tht Bank of Ottawa it is a compara- 
tively easy task for one acquainted 
with the history of the country to 
pick out the years that w'ere lean. It 
is, however, a remarkable fact that the 
statements of the Bank of Ottawa 
show continued and steady progress. 
There have been no meteoric ad- 
vances, followed by meteoric declines 
in its afTairs. Taking its affairs from 
the year 1880 down to the end of 
1913, it is found that capital, reserve, 
deposits, loans and dividends have all 
increased steadily, indicating the close 
pursuance through periods of fair and 
foul industrial and commercial condi- 
tions. of a sober, cautious and de- 
termined policy of legitimate business. 

In that particular period, which em- 
braces the time in the hank’s affairs 
during which Mr. George Burn has 
been general manager, there have 
been several periods of financial de- 
pression in Canada, but th<‘ Bank of 
Ottawa has progressed despite them, 
and that is probably the supreme test 
of hanking methods — to keep the in- 
stitution adding to its resources, ex- 
tending its operations, earning profits, 
and progressing all the time, and by 
example helping to lessen the direful 
effects of commercial ill-health. 

The bank has close upon one hun- 
dred branches spread throughout the 
Dominion. 

The principal officers of the Bank 
of Ottawa are: General manager, Mr. 



George Burn ; assistant general man- 
ager, Mr. D. M. Finnie; chief in- 
spector, Mr. W. Dutliie. 

Mr. Burn is a native of Thurso, 
Scotland, xvhere he was born April 
10, 1817. He began his banking 

career with the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. and coming to Canada joined 
the staff of the Royal Canadian Bank 
at Toronto. He was appointed general 
manager of the Bank of Ottawa in 
1880, and it was under his control 
that that institution began its career 
of real and regular prosperity. Mr. 
Burn has played many prominent parts 
in public life, and is a man of keen 
musical ar.d dramatic tastes. He is 
associated with many charitable insti- 
tutions. Mr. Finnie was born in Peter- 
head, Scotland, July 10, 18 19. and had 
a sound business and banking training 
there. He came to Canada early in 
life and joined the Bank of Ottawa 
at its inception in 1874, taking the 
management cf the only branch the 
bank then had. This was at Arnprior. 
Later he was made manager at Ottawa, 
and subsequently was appointed to his 
present position. Mr. Finnie has been 
closely identified with several impor- 
tant public companies. Mr. Duthie, 
a native of London, England, entered 
the bank’s service in 1897, having pre- 
viously had ten years’ experience with 
the Ontario Bank. He was appointed 
inspector in 1905 and chief inspector 
in 1910. 




PEMBROKE. ONTARIO. BRANCH 
THE BANK OF OTTAWA, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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THE BANK’S PROGRESS AND PRESENT POSITION 



AN excellent idea of the present po- 
* ^ sition of the Bank of Ottawa may 
be had from the report of the directors, 



made at the thirty-ninth annual meetr- 
ing of the shareholders on December 
17, 1018, as follows: 



The directors beg to submit the thirty-ninth annual report, showing the result 
of the bank’s business for the year ended November 29, 1913. 

balance at credit of profit and loss account on 30th November, 

1912, was $269,559.64 

Net profits for the year ended 29th November, 1913, after de- 
ducting expenses of management, and making necessary 
provision for interest due to depositors, unearned interest 
on current loans and for all bad and doubtful debts, and 

contingencies 706,740.62 

$976,300.26- 



Appropriated as follows: — 

Dividend No. 86, three per cent, paid 1st March, 1913 115,904.82 

Dividend No. 87, three per cent., paid 2nd June, 1913 117,743.86 

Dividend No. 88, three per cent., paid 2nd Sept., 1913 118,254.91 

Dividend No. 89, three per cent., payable 1st Dec., 1913 119,346.19 

Applied in reduction of bank premises and furniture 37,291.03 

Transferred to officers’ pension fund 15,000.00 

Transferred to rest account 250,000.00 

$773,540.84 



balance carried forward at credit of profit and loss account $202,759.45- 

The rest account on 30th November, 1912, was $4,325,480,000 

To which has been added premium on new stock issued 174,520.00 

Transferred from profit and loss account e 250,000.00 

$4,750,000.0a 



The accompanying balance-sheet gives in detail the condition of the bank as pre- 
sented in the last annual report : 



THE BANK OF OTTAWA 



General Statement of Liabilities and Assets as on 29th November , 1913 



LIABILITIES 



Capital stock paid in $4,000,000.00 

Rest or reserve fund 4,750,000.00 

Dividends declared and unpaid 120,339.19 

balance of profits as per profit and loss account 202,759.45 



Notes in circulation 

Deposits not bearing interest 7,768,592.08 

Deposits bearing interest including interest accrued to date of 

statement 33,038,907.18 



balances due to other banks in Canada 

balances due to banks and banking correspondents in the United 

Kingdom and foreign countries 

Acceptances under letters of Credit 

Liabilities not included in the foregoing 



$9,073,098.64 

4,468,075.00 



40,807,499.26 

337.24 



139,059.71 

90,414.51 

95,746.66 



$54,674,231.02' 
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ASSETS 

Current coin held by the bank $1,031,807.49 

Dominion notes held 4,004,052.25 

Notes of other banks 421,480.00 

Cheques on other banks 2,157,010.57 

Balances due by other banks in Canada 1,565,277.83 

Balances due by banks and banking correspondents elsewhere than 

in Canada 1,524,129.17 

Dominion and Provincial Government Securities not exceeding 

market value 1,227,287.32 

Canadian municipal securities and British foreign and colonial 

public securities other than Canadian 2,020,695.14 

Railway and other bonds, debentures and stocks not exceeding 

market value 704,743.44 

Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans in Canada on 

bonds, debentures and stocks . 497,151.71 

* $15,153,634.92 

Other current loans and discounts in Canada (less rebate of 

interest) 36,472,199.28 

Liabilities of customers under letters of credit as per contra. . . . 90,414.51 

Real estate other than bank premises 165,845.59 

Overdue debts (estimated loss provided for) 291,352.97 

Bank premises, at not more than cost less amounts (if any) 

written off 1,700,000.00 

Deposit with the Minister for the purposes of the circulation fund 195,000.00 

Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves 500,000.00 

Other assets not included in the foregoing 105,783.75 



$54,674,231.09 



How steadily the Bank of Ottawa 
has added to its capital and reserve 
funds, increased its deposits and en- 
larged its profits, may be seen from 
the subjoined figures: 

These figures present in an impres- 
sive way the record of the efficient 



service the Bank of Ottawa has ren- 
dered to the productive and commer- 
cial interests of Canada, meanwhile 
continually augmenting its own 
strength and thus being in a better 
position than ever to afford sound ser- 
vice in the future. 



ABSTRACTS FROM ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF THE BANK OF OTTAWA, 

1883, 1893, 1903 and 1913 



Date 


Capital 

Paid-up 


Reserve 

Fund 


Deposits 


Circulation 


Loans 


— Dividend — 
Rate Amount 


1883 


. . . $992,578 


$110,000 


$1,256,407 


$556,782 


$2,339,345 


6 


$51,798.10 


1893 


. . . J ,478,910 


843,536 


4,100,382 


1,129,439 


6,451,205 


8 


110,274.65 


1903 


. . . 2,471,310 


2,389,179 


13,926,367 


2,416,731 


15,242,750 


9 


208,743.19 


1913 


. . 4,000,000 


4,750,000 


40,807,499 


4,468,075 


37,260,703 


12 


471,249.78 
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ENDORSING DESK, MAIN BANKING HOOM 
THE SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 



The San Diego Savings Bank, 
San Diego, California 

F EW cities in the United States 
have had a more remarkable 
growth than that now being ex- 
perienced at San Diego, California. 
This growth has a solid basis, for won- 
derful as has been the development of 
Southern California, the progress of 
that favored section of the country is 
certain to he very much greater in the 
future. Vast reaches of fertile soil, 
rich and varied natural resources, a 
climate that of itself attracts tourists 
and settlers from almost everywhere, 
and a live and intelligent population — 
all these and other factors are making 
Southern California increasingly inter- 
esting and adding to its prosperity. Of 
the California cities perhaps no one of 
them is at present forging ahead more 
rapidly than San Diego. This city 
possesses excellent harbor facilities and 
expects to reap substantial advantages 



from the opening of the Panama 
(’anal, being the nearest to the canal 
of any American port on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Naturally, the banks are sharing in 
this prosperous development. They 
are finding it necessary, in a number 
of cases, greatly to enlarge their facili- 
ties for handling business. This was 
true of the San Diego Savings Bank, 
whose new building is described and 
illustrated below. This institution sig- 
nalizes its twenty-fifth anniversary by 
taking possession of new and adequate- 
ly-equipped banking quarters, afford- 
ing ample facilities for transacting its 
increasing business with the greatest 
attainable degree of safety and conven- 
ience. That this move was a wise one 
is indicated by the fact that on the 
opening day in the new building 
( November 22, 1918,) over 15,000 

people inspected the new banking 
rooms, and during the first ninety days 
the bank was in its fine modern home 
one thousand depositors were gained, 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 

THE SAN DIEGO 8AV1NG8 BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 



bringing the total number of depos- 
itors up to 12,500 — a record which, 
considering there are twelve banks in 
San Diego, is certainly noteworthy. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILD- 
ING 

THE San Diego Savings Bank in 
the fall of 1913 took possession 
of its new banking quarters, occupy- 
ing the entire ground floor, mezzanine 
floor and basement of The San Diego 
Savings Bank Building, at the corner 
of Fifth and E streets, San 
Diego, Cal. The building is a 
strictly modern Class A structure 
and is typical of the marked progress 
that has been made in San Diego in 
the past few years. The exterior of 
the building is a combination of cut 
stone and ornamental iron up to the 
second story, and in its location on 
one of the best corners in the business 

3 



district the new structure presents a 
most imposing appearance. 

The entire bank interior was de- 
signed and executed by the Weary & 
Alford Company of Chicago and Los 
Angeles, and it stands as a striking 
tribute to their ability, both artistically 
and in the practicability of its ar- 
rangement. The building is thoroughly 
modern both in design and materials 
employed. The purpose of the design- 
ers was to create an appearance of 
spaciousness and at the same time in- 
sure an air of comfort and quiet dig- 
nity. Safety, convenience and attrac- 
tiveness are -well combined in the new 
structure. 

The space occupied by the bank is 
approximately fifty by seventy-five feet 
on the first floor with a story height 
of about twenty-two feet, and sixty- 
six by one hundred and twelve feet 
in the basement. 

The banking chambers on the first 
floor are laid out with a commodious 
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VIEW OF SECTION OF TELLER’S WICKETS 



center lobby twenty-two feet wide the 
full depth of the floor, and fronting 
on the lobby are the tellers* windows, 
twelve in number, two open spaces for 
cashier and assistants, and private 
rooms for the president and vice- 
president. 

The design of the interior is most 
original and distinctive in character, 
the marbles, woodwork and decorations 
employed presenting to the eye a color 
scheme that may be termed a buff 
monotone, which is brightened by the 
use of a translucent glass mosaic floor 
in light greens and yellows of varie- 
gated tones, and also by the use of a 
combination of gold plated and light 
verdc antique treated bronze — the 
whole blending admirably with the gen- 
eral color scheme. 

The ceiling is in canvas, hand 
painted in water colors and gold sten- 
ciled. The doors and metal fittings 
arc of solid bronze. The partitions are 
of fine plate glass and acid stippled 
in gold. 

For the handling of its business the 
bank has adopted the unit system, 
which combines the duties of paying 
and receiving tellers. The groups of 
depositors are divided into alphabeti- 
cal units and each unit is handled by 
two tellers and two bookkeepers. The 
tellers are not obliged to leave their 
cages and the work is rapidly and ex- 



peditiously handled. The equipment 
of the cages themselves is of the most 
modern type, being entirely of steel 
with composition tops, and numerous 
special appliances have been provided 
to facilitate the handling of the work. 

A feature peculiar to this installa- 
tion is the absence of the usual W'ire 
mesh partitions separating the cages, 
the various devices being so placed and 
controlled that absolute safety is ob- 
tained without the use of disfiguring 
partitions. Each cage is provided with 
cash units which at the close of busi- 
ness are locked, transferred to portable 
busses, and carried to the vaults in the 
basement on a hydraulic lift. 

As above described, the lobby floor 
is paved with an imported English 
glass mosaic in rich and harmonious 
tones, the floor heing divided into 
panels with elaborate borders, while 
the officers’ spaces are overlaid W'ith 
heavy hand tufted Austrian rugs in 
light brown tones which blend with the 
woodwork and furnishings. 

The entire counting room and work- 
ing spaces in the bank are provided 
w’ith a floor composed of half-inch 
thick hydraulic pressed cork tile, laid 
in cement. This provides a noiseless 
and restful floor covering. 

The marble throughout the room i.« 
principally in Tavernellc, whicTi car- 
ries out the prevailing buff color 
scheme. The four octagonal columns 




ladies’ rest room 
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in the lobby are clad to the ceiling 
with this marble, while the counter 
screen is a combination of Escallette 
and Tavernelle. Conspicuous in the 
center of the lobby are two marble 
endorsing desks with gracefully carved 
fern receptacles of the same material 
topping the pedestals. The beds of 
the endorsing desks are of heavy plate 
glass on bronze brackets, and the cas- 
kets for calendars, checks and deposit 
slips are of beautifully modeled gold 
plated bronze. The fronting of the 
banking room on the lobby is also fin- 
ished in Escallette. 

The bronze work throughout was ex- 
ecuted by the Gorham Company of 
New York and is an exceptionally 
beautiful example of the art of this 
manufacturer. The modeling is ex- 
quisite and the work throughout is 
hand chased and as fine in detail as 
jewelry. The metal W’ork framing the 
wickets in the counter screen is in a 
verde antique bronze while the wickets 
themselves are in gold plate of stand- 
ard jewelry weight. 

The woodwork tliroughout the first 
floor is of oak, that in the president 
and vice-president's offices being in 
beautifully marked nut brown English 
oak, richly inlaid. In the other rooms 
American white oak in a light fumed 




ONE OF THE FIVE CUSTOMERS* R0031S, SAFE DE- 
POSIT DEPARTMENT 



finish has been used. The furniture 
throughout is distinctive in design and 
of a finish to harmonize with each 
particular room. 

Particular attention has been paid 
to the lighting of the bank, the indi- 
rect system being used. Massive com- 
position fixtures of special design to 
comport with the heavily beamed or- 
namental ceiling have been provided 
and the effect is very restful and in 
perfect harmony with the genera! deco- 
rative scheme. 

A general color scheme has been 
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MAIN LOBBY, SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 



followed in fitting and furnishing the 
main banking room on the street floor. 
The work was done by Holslag & 
Company of Chicago. The result 
offers a most pleasing picture to the 
eye, both on casual and detailed inspec- 
tion, the general effect being a smooth 
blending of soft, neutral tints and 
pastel shades. 

This effect has been carried out 
even in the furniture and upholstering. 
The fittings in the banking cages are 
of dark, dull green, built of art metal. 

The desks, chairs and fittings in the 
officers’ spaces, which open upon the 
main lobby of the banking room, are 
of fumed oak, the newly treated 
wood, and of English oak, with Rus- 
sian leather upholstering, the dado of 
the officers’ rooms and spaces being 
paneled in inlaid oak. The doors are 
finished in bronze, giving the effect of 
massiveness, beauty and comfort sought 
for in the finishing of private homes. 

Indeed, the interior of the banking 
quarters of the main floor impresses 
one more as being a handsome hall in 



a mansion than the quarters of a 
prosaic bank. 

Throughout the bank the indorsing 
tables for use by customers are fitted 
with transparent plate glass tops, pre- 
venting the inadvertent loss or mis- 
laying of papers. 

Instead of making the safety deposit 
department a purely subsidiary fea- 
ture of the bank itself, the bank has 
expended much time and attention to 
detail in working out the quarters for 
that branch of the business. 

In the basement the group of vaults, 
four in number, have been made the 
predominating feature, and are so lo- 
cated in connection with the extensive 
customers’ department and the safe 
deposit lobby as to make it the most 
imposing layout for this branch of the 
business on the Pacific Coast. 

Customers gain entry through two 
hydraulic plunger elevators which run 
from a spacious outside lobby opening 
into E street, at the rear of the main 
banking room. These lifts drop the 
visitor to the basement floor, where 
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there is a roomy space leading into 
the indorsing room. This room is 
fitted with comfortable chairs of fumed 
oak, upholstered in Russian leather, 
and solely for the convenience of those 
having business in the safety deposit 
department. Two massive glass-topped 
flat desks afford ample table room. The 
room is done in green and gold and 
finished in Grubby tiling and Tennessee 
marble. 

Passing through the indorsing room 
toward the vaults one is met with a 
barrier of chilled steel bars. Entry to 
the vault room is gained through a 
steel door, which the attendant oper- 
ates by compressed air. 

The vaults are constructed of heav- 
ily reinforced concrete and protected 
further by the use of fifty-six pound 
iron rails so placed as to make the 
concrete wralls practically impregnable. 
The safe deposit vault and cash vault 
are lined with steel and completely 
encased on the exterior with hand 
drawn file steel finish plates. The 
safe deposit vault is very commodious, 
being eleven feet wide by twenty-four 
feet long, with a capacity of three 
thousand safe deposit boxes of all 
sizes up to sixteen by eighteen inches. 
The huge door to the safe deposit 
vault is circular in shape w r ith a total 
thickness of fifteen inches and a clear 
opening of eighty-four inches in 
height. A lowering platform has been 
provided so that a level walk is ob- 
tained into the vault. There is also a 
well-equipped cash vault, large and 
commodious filing vault, equipped with 
the latest designs of steel files, and 
trunk and package vault equipped w T ith 
steel files, accessible to sidewalk elevator. 

The color scheme and materials em- 
ployed in the basement are entirely 
diiferent from those on the first floor. 
The walls are wainscoted in beautiful- 
ly variegated Grubby Faience in apple 
green tones with Tennessee marble 
base and cap. 

Special provision has been made for 
the comfort of the lady patrons of the 
hank in the shape of a beautifully 
appointed retiring room and toilet. 
These quarters are wainscoted in 



French gray enamel, and with the 
mahogany furniture and hangings in 
old blue velour there is a feeling of 
luxury and daintiness w'hich is appre- 
ciated by this branch of the bank’s 
clientele. This room is fitted with 
desks, chairs and other essentials for 
the convenience and comfort of pa- 
trons. 

Convenient lockers and toilets for 




ONE OF THE COUPON BOOTHS, SAFE DEPOSIT 
DEPARTMENT 



officers, employees and customers, and 
also the storage and machinery room 
are located in the basement. 

The safety deposit vault contains 
2, GOO boxes of chilled steel fitted in 
walls of like material and in an en- 
closing compartment which is practi- 
cally one large box of steel. Tho 
flooring is of an adamant-like mosaic 
laid in concrete reinforced by steel. 

The door opening into this vault is 
fifteen inches through, six feet in 
height and weighs thirty tons. 

A feature of the floor construction 
is unique. The immense door is so 
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wide and high that to open and shut it 
requires about ten feet of open floor 
space. This feature is ordinarily met 
by building the floor on a slant, to 
provide clearance for the door and 
also a smooth entrance to the vault. 
But an elevator floor was built in be- 
fore the vault. This feature of con- 
struction provides clearance for the 
swing of the huge door through the 
fact that the floor may be lowered, the 
door opened and the floor raised again, 
so that entry to the vault is on a level 
with the outside and inside flooring. 

The great door is fitted with a 
double combination and quadruple time 
locks, making the lock the most intri- 
cate and impregnable known to modern 
construction. 

On either side of the safety deposit 
vault are five spacious trustee rooms, 
into which bank customers may retire 
for conferences, taking with them the 
contents of the safe deposit boxes. 

This permits customers to hold con- 
ferences in private with the actual val- 
uables on hand, yet not requiring 
leaving the safety deposit department 
to do so. 

In addition to these trustee rooms 
are twelve private booths into 
which individuals may retire be- 
hind locked doors to inspect or 
handle contents of the boxes, in- 
dorse papers, clip coupons, etc. These 
rooms contain glass topped flat desks, 
so that nothing may be mislaid or lost. 
The attendant is under orders to in- 
spect each room after use by an indi- 
vidual, further to safeguard against 
lost or mislaid papers or valuables. 

Without doubt these are the most 
modern, convenient and effective safety 
deposit accommodations offered outside 
of a few of the larger Eastern cities. 
And none of the latter have facilities 
for patrons which excel the accommo- 
dations offered by the new bank. 



DIRECTORS’ ROOM 

'T'HIS is sixteen by twenty-four feet 
*“■ in size, and is wainscoted in 
fumed oak with flush veneered panels, 



the cornice and division between panels 
being richly inlaid with ebony and 
canary wood. The furnishings .are in 
keeping with the richly dignified equip- 
ment throughout. 



ARRANGEMENT AND CONVEN- 
IENCES 

r I TIE main entrance to the banking 
A room is from Fifth street. This 
is through a double-doored vestibule of 
heavy plate glass and bronze, which 
insures against rain or wind flurries 
coming into the banking lobby. 

On the right as one enters is the 
office of M. T. Gilmore, president of 
the bank. Next this is the office space 
of E. M. Barber, cashier. Adjoining 
is the first banking cage. In this eage 
are two tellers, there being two addi- 
tional banking rooms beyond, each of 
which contains two men. Paying mid 
receiving tellers occupy each of the 
several banking rooms. 

On the left as one enters is the 
office of J. W. Sefton, Jr., first vice- 
president of the bank, and son of the 
first president. Adjoining this office 
is the office space of C. L. Reed, as- 
sistant cashier. Beyond that are the 
banking rooms devoted to notes and 
escrow, with additional banking rooms 
beyond. 

In each cage two men are placed. 
This is in order that at all times dur- 
ing business hours at least one man 
will be on duty at each window to 
give service to customers. 

The cages are each a complete en- 
tity and fitted so the men therein may 
give service at once without the neces- 
sity of referring to any other depart- 
ment. 

The cages are so built they have an 
inside open space, three by eleven feet. 
Back of the cash counters are specially 
built containers of art metal, construct- 
ed after designs worked out by the 
bank to expedite the handling of busi- 
ness. The containers hold data show- 
ing the open ledger accounts, signature 
cards and pass-books as well as can- 
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SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

THE SAN DIEGO SAVINGS BANK, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 



celled checks. Thus each teller is able 
to give a customer accurate information 
as to his account within a few seconds 
after receiving the request. This ob- 
viates referring a customer from one 
window and department to another. 

In addition, each cage is fitted with 
an arrangement whereby the teller 
places his cash and accounts at the 
end of a day's business in a separate 
cash chest of chilled steel. These 
chests at closing are lifted on a bus 
and taken to the elevator, which low- 
ers them to the vault floor. They are 
then wheeled to the cash vault and 
each teller locks his own cash chest 
in an individual compartment. 

This method insures each man's ac- 
counts being separate with the corre- 
sponding cash on hand. The system 
itself acts as an automatic check. 

The vault room contains four sepa- 
rate vaults. These arc for the safety 
deposit boxes, for cash, for books and 
filing and a trunk and storage vault. 
In this latter accommodations are such 



that one may place trunks or luggage 
containing valuables in storage at the 
bank with all the convenience and 
surety of the safety deposit vault. 

The mezzanine floor of the building 
is occupied by the steamship and tou- 
rist agency of the bank and is fitted 
up in light fumed oak throughout and 
includes a well-appointed private room 
for the use of customers. 



CITY’S OLDEST SAVINGS BANK 



r I TIE San Diego Savings Bank has 
just completed a quarter century 
of history. Its inception dates back 
to January, 1889, when the enterprise 
was seriously considered, and M. T. 
Gilmore, now president, went to San 
Francisco to study plans and arrange 
for necessary equipment. 

On April 15, 1889, the charter was 
received from the State of California 
and the San Diego Savings Bank com- 
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raenced business with an authorized 
capital of $200,000 and a paid-up cap- 
ital of $20,000, which was soon in- 
creased to $10,000. Since then the 
entire authorized capital has been paid 
up out of earnings and a surplus of 
$350,000 accumulated. 

The first officers were O. J. Stough, 
president, and M. T. Gilmore, cashier. 
After serving for one year, Mr. Stough 
resigned the presidency and J. W. Sef- 
ton was elected to the office, which he 
held up to the date of his death in 
1908. He was sueceeded by M. T. 
Gilmore, who had been elected vice- 
president in 1908. J. W. Sefton, Jr., 
was then elected vice-president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Gilmore. E. M. Barber be- 
came associated with the institution in 
1895 and rose rapidly from teller to 
cashier, which position he holds at the 
present time. 

C. L. Reed entered the service of 
the bank in 1906 as note teller and 
was elected as assistant cashier in 
1911. 

These officers, with the following, 
compose the directorate: Dr. R. M. 
Powers, former president of the Bank 
of Commerce and vice-president of the 
American National Bank of San 
Diego; A. H. Sweet, prominent attor- 
ney, and corporation counsel for a 
number of leading San Diego con- 
cerns; C. L. Williams, cashier of the 
American National Bank: Dr. J. Perry 
I^ewis, one of San Diego's leading 
physicians and surgeons; Dr. F. R. 
Burnham and W. M. Crouse, both re- 
tired capitalists and leading citizens of 
San Diego. 

In 1894 the bank moved to quarters 
in the Keating Block, Fifth and F 
streets, where it remained for nearly 
twenty years, or until November 22, 
1913.* 

The early history of this bank is 
one of steady growth fully proportion- 
ate to the size and development of the 
young city. Organized and maintained 
Kv experienced financiers, its backing 
has been substantial, its methods sound 
and efficient and its entire policy one 
of progressive conservatism. 
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Book Reviews 



The Life of John and Rose. By* 
John Schuette. 

r I TI1S interesting and helpful vol- 
“*■ unie was written, says the author, 
primarily for the purpose of inculca- 
ting the habit of saving. It is very in- 
structive from that standpoint and like- 
wise contains many entertaining ac- 
counts of travel and experiences, as 
w’cll as a great deal of sound discus- 
sion of live public questions. Mr. 

Schuette is president of the Mani- 
towoc (Wis.) Savings Bank, and the 
suggestions contained in this attractive 
story are the results of successful ex- 
perience. 

m 

Who’s Who in America. Chicago: A. 

N. Marquis & Company. 

TT is the aim of this work to give a 
brief personal sketch of the notable 
living Americans in all parts of the 
world, with their appended addresses. 
The usefulness of such a volume is ap- 
parent. The book is published every 
two years, the present edition being 
the eighth volume thus far published. 

5E 

McGraw Electric Railway Manual. 
1914; issued annually in connection 
with the “Electric Railway Journal." 
New York: McGraw Publishing 

Company, Inc. 

XHAT the street railways have 
grown to such an extent as to call 
for the annual publication of a “Red- 
Book of American Railway Invest- 
ments.” is an indication of the magni- 
tude of this important branch of the 
transportation industry. 

The Manual deals extensively with 
the various matters relating to street 
and intcrurban railways, and is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable book for the banker 
and investor. 
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Commercial Progress of United States 



TX the basic elements of economic 
*■* progress the United States ranks 
high among the nations of the world, 
being one of the five countries only 
which have an area in excess of three 
million square miles, and the only na- 
tion of the western world (except Rus- 
sia) having a population of over 100 
million. In the interchange of prod- 
ucts among its own people it leads 
the world, its home trade at the pres- 
ent time being estimated at nearly 
forty billion dollars, or equal to the 
international exchanges of the world 
and approximately ten times the value 
of our own foreign trade, now valued 
at four billion dollars. 

That our present foreign trade is 
far short of the immediate possibili- 
ties of the nation is evident from a 
consideration of its area, commerce 
and other economic factors in compari- 
son with that of other leading coun- 
tries, as set forth in comparative 
tables published in the “Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1918,” 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. Thus the present ex- 
port trade of the United States (two 
and one-half billion dollars) repre- 
sents about $25 per capita. A per 
capita basis equal to that of Argen- 
tina would raise the export power of 
the United States to five billion dol- 
lars; and one equal to that of Belgium 
would bring its exports to ten billion 
dollars a year; while our aggregate 
foreign trade, when upon a per capita 
basis as large as that of Canada would 
be considerably over thirteen billion 
dollars a year. 

Other comparative tables in the 
“Statistical Abstract” further empha- 
size the commercial power of the 
United States and its strong interna- 
tional position. In railway mileage, 
for example, we possess one-third of 
the world’s total, our 258,000 miles 
being ten times as much as the mileage 
of the United Kingdom and six times 



that of Germany. One company 
alone has 288,000 miles of telegraph 
lines, or double the total in Russia, 
next in order. More than one-third 
of the world’s mail service is per- 
formed upon routes located in the 
United States, while our public debt 
of one billion dollars is smaller than 
that of Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain, 
Germany, Australia, Japan, British In- 
dia or Great Britain, and is less than 
one-sixth that of France, and one- 
fourth that of Russia. 

Temporary recessions have fre- 
quently marked the course of Ameri- 
can commerce, but the tendency, ac- 
cording to historical tables published 
in the “Statistical Abstract,” is ever 
higher. In eleven years, from 1890 to 
1901, our foreign trade grew from 
one and one-half billion to two and 
one-quarter billion dollars, an in- 
crease of fifty per cent., while in the 
eleven years from 1902 to 1913 it in- 
creased from two and one-quarter to 
four and one-quarter billions, a gain 
of ninety per cent. 

The foundations of this growth are 
laid deep in the soil and natural re- 
sources of our country and in the 
character of our people. Thus the 
American Union, from thirteen States 
having 325 thousand square miles and 
one million people, has expanded to 
forty-eight States and the territories 
of Alaska, Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
with an area of three and two-thirds 
million square miles and 100 million 
people. In the period since 1870 the 
value of our farm products has risen 
from two billion to about ten billion 
dollars a year; the output of coal from 
less than thirty to nearly 500 million 
long tons; copper from twelve and one- 
half thousand to over one-half million 
tons; pig iron from two to thirty-one 
million tons; petroleum from 221 mil- 
lion to nine and one-quarter billion 
gallons; and manufactures from four 
billion to over twenty billion dollars. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

LONDON BANK MERGER 

T HE London “Statist” of recent 
date has this to say about the 
latest bank merger: 

“The struggle for supremacy as the 
largest bank is evidently becoming 
severe, and the natural result is, of 
course, the gradual disappearance of 
some of the smaller institutions. The 
latest bank to decide to sink its in- 
dividuality and dispose of its business 
to one of the big absorbing institutions 
is the Metropolitan Bank (of England 
and Wales), Ltd., the directors of 
which have entered into a provisional 
agreement for the disposal of the busi- 
ness to the London City and Midland 
Bank, Limited. 

“The Bank was formed in 1866 as 
a Birmingham institution, and the 
business was confined to Birmingham 
until 1874, when a branch was opened 
at Walsall. The bank ranks among 
those whose business in its present 
form largely represents a series of 
amalgamations, and of the total num- 
ber of offices at present open. viz.. 165, 
no fewer than ninety-eight were 
brought in by various amalgamations. 
The businesses that have been acquired 
are those of the Stourbridge and Kid- 
derminster Banking Company in 1880; 
the Staffordshire Joint Stock Bank, 
Limited, in 1888; Messrs. Cooper, 
Purton and Company, of Bridgnorth 
and Much Wenlock, and the Royal Ex- 
change Bank, Limited, in 1889; the 
South Wales Union Bank. Limited, in 
1892: the National Bank of Wales, 
Limited, in 1893; and the Kington and 
Radnorshire Bank in 1910. Its author- 
ized capital is £7,500,000, and there 
is paid up £550.000. The shares are 
£50 each, being paid up to the extent 
of £5 per share. 

ISO 



“The agreement provides that eleven 
shares of £12 each, on w'hich £2 10s. 
per share is paid up, of the London 
City and Midland Bank, Limited, shall 
be given for every seven shares £5 
paid of the Metropolitan Bank. When 
the amalgamation is carried into effect 
the figures of the London City and 
Midland Bank will be approximately: 



Authorized capital ££8,200,000 

Subscribed capital £2,944,000 

Paid up 4,780,000 

Reserve fund 4 ,000,000 

Deposits about 105,000,000 



“The Metropolitan Bank has some 
165 branches and agencies in operation. 
Possibly it will not be necessary to 
keep all these open, inasmuch as the 
Midland Bank is already represented 
in many of the places, and especially 
in the case of some of the smaller 
towns it will hardly be necessary to 
have two offices of the same institution. 
The evolution of English banking 
towards a state of control by a com- 
paratively few large institutions is 
proceeding apace, and it may be antici- 
pated that the struggle for supremacy 
Mill become all the more keen as the 
smaller institutions are swallowed up. 
In order to show the magnitude of the 
operations of our leading banks we set 
out herewith a statement of the de- 
posits given in the last published state- 
ment: 



London City and Midland 

Bank *£105,951,011 

Lloyds Bank 105,210,059 

London County and Westmin- 
ster Bank 89,425,093 

National Provincial bank of 

England 69,181,675 

Barclay and Company 60.805,753 

Parr's Bank 46,813,785 

Union of London and Smiths 
Bank 39,482,014 



‘Includes the deposits of the Metropoli- 
tan Bank of England and Wales as at De- 
cember 31, 1913.” 
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Australasian 

BANK OF ADELAIDE 

r I 'HE annual meeting of shareholders 
of the Bank of Adelaide was held 
at the head office, Adelaide, May 6. 
A. G. Downer, chairman of the board, 
being unavoidably absent, James Har- 
vey presided. Mr. Harvey, who has 
succeeded Mr. Downer as chairman, 
spoke of the twenty-five years of ex- 
perience and conspicuous abilities 
which Mr. Downer had placed at the 
service of the board and with much 
advantage to the bank. 

Although the annual report showed 
that owing to a falling off in returns 
from agriculture for the past three 
years — and last season being the least 
favorable of all — the bank’s profits 
had shown a decline of some £9,000 
compared with the previous year, the 
ten per cent, dividend rate had been 
maintained and £20,000 added to the 
reserve fund, making that account now 
£510,000, or £10,000 in excess of 
paid-up capital. 

Net profit for the year ended March 
31, after making all necessary deduc- 
tions, was £76,227. 






WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 

\TERY satisfactory figures were given 
* by the chairman of the directors 
of this bank at the half-yearly meet- 
ing of shareholders in Perth, May 6. 
Profits of more than £74.000, added 
to over £49,528 brought forward from 
the preceding half-year, made a total 
of £121,429. 

W. T. I.oton. chairman of the hoard, 
gave some interesting figures relating 
to the bank’s progress. The reserve 
fund is now £680,000, making with the 
paid-up capital, £930,000. 

In the year 1908, at the half-yearly 
meeting corresponding to the present 
one, the paid-up capital was £175.000 
and the reserve fund £431,560. They 
had then deposits aggregating £ 1,923,- 
415. bills receivable and all other ad- 



vances £1,787,277, and specie and bul- 
lion £763,981. The net profit for that 
half-year was £23,567. In the year 
1910 the capital had been increased by 
the issue of 2,500 shares, bringing it 
up to £200,000, and the reserve fund 
to £lS7,000. Following that, in 1912 
there was a further issue of 5,000 
shares, being the balance of the author- 
ized issue, bringing the capital up to 
£250,000. The reserve fund was then 
£640,000, having been augmented by 
the premium on the new shares sold, 
and by a certain amount from reserved 
profits. 

In view af the country’s continued 
development, Mr. Loton suggested that 
the shareholders might with propri- 
ety consider a further increase of cap- 
ital in the near future. 

< 



AUSTRALASIAN BANKING 

AT a meeting of the Institute of 
^ ** Bankers of New South Wales some 
time ago, Mr. J. Russell French, gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of New 
South Wales, delivered his address as 
president of the Institute, giving some 
interesting experiences of hanking in 
Australasia. Part of his address ap- 
pears below: 



“I think that the time cannot be far 
distant when the British banking au- 
thorities will not only think it neces- 
sary for each bank to take its share in 
providing a sufficient coin reserve for 
the great settling center of the world, 
but will cause such reserves to be pub- 
lished at frequent intervals so that the 
quantity may be known, and in that 
case I feel sure the result would be 
reassuring and steadying. The force 
of public opinion and newspaper crit- 
icism would prove too strong for the 
most careless and venturesome to re- 
sist them for long, and the effect in 
the long run would be to strengthen the 
financial position generally. 

“Of course, I cannot forget that 
there are some critics w r ho are averse 
to large coin holdings, who view them 
as wasteful and not necessary, a lock- 
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ing lip of useful money which might be 
lent out with advantage. So far as 
Australasia is concerned, looking back 
over fifty years of banking. I cannot 
^admit to myself that there has ever 
been a time when the coin reserves 
have been too high. Nav, I will say 
that until comparatively recently the 
tendency was to keep them too low. 
The experience of the world has 
Bhown. and more especially during the 
last year or two, that whatever the 
banker can aiFord to lose sight of, he 
cannot afford to trifle with the gold 
reserve: and I am glad to say that at 
the present time Australasian bankers 
are quite alive to their duties in this 
respect. 

“When I look back over my fifty 
years I always feel a large amount of 
pride and admiration for the institu- 
tions which have carried on the work 
of banking in this country. 



“In the sixties the population and 
trade of Australia were small, and 
New Zealand had hardly made a start. 
The business of the banker was very 
limited and his operations did not ex- 
tend nearly so far among the people 
of the country as they do now, when 
banking is practically brought home 
to every man’s door. But it is a 
standing tribute to the men who direct- 
ed and managed the institutions in 
those days, that for all practical pur- 
poses they provided all that was need- 
ed as a framework on which their suc- 
cessors have built up the great estab- 
lishments which are now working. 

“Comparatively little change has 
taken place in the constitutions of the 
banks which were in existence then; 
and those which have been brought into 
existence since have adopted much the 
same constitutions. And those consti- 
tutions for the most part have been 
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sufficiently elastic to meet all the varied 
changes which have taken place in the 
development of our country during the 
past fifty years. 

“There have been times when the 
banking facilities have gone ahead of 
the natural development of the country 
— when competition between bank and 
bank was excessive and bankers have 
led the way and thrust money on 
people in the shape of loans. I must 
acknowledge these things and also ad- 
mit that there are few. if any, who 
have not paid the penalty of such a 
policy in heavy losses. 

“The growth of our country has not 
been one steady movement forward, but 
has been characterized by ups and 
downs — waves of prosperity and de- 
pression. Bankers have had to take 
their chances according to the circum- 
stances of the time. You have only got 
to look at a table of the rates for de- 



posits for the last forty years, to go 
no further back, to realize what a 
change has come over the banking of 
the latter half of that forty years. None 
of the younger generation of the 
bankers of this day, who have been 
accustomed to a steady rate from year 
to year, and even in extreme cases — 
as recently — varying by a half per 
cent, only, can realize what it meant to 
have constant changes and potent fluc- 
tuations. Much of this arose out of 
the times, of course, which were more 
or less feverish and unsteady in re- 
spect of financial matters. 

“When one calmly considers and re- 
flects on the state of affairs which pre- 
vailed for the twenty years prior to 
1898, and which is very aptly illus- 
trated by the fluctuations of the deposit 
rate — a sure index to what was going 
on. so we now know — one realizes that 
something like the catastrophe of 1898 
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was sure to overtake the country. That 
is after the event. Contrast with the 
rates of before 1393 those of the suc- 
ceeding twenty years, and you will 
realize that gauged by this standard — 
and you will, I think, agree with me 
that it is a true standard — the banks 
have been instrumental in bringing 
about a steadiness in the financial con- 
ditions of the country which has been 
a valuable factor in its development. 

“It is no part of my mission to claim 
for the banks in this country any un- 
due share in its colonization. Their 
first business no doubt has been to 
make a profit for their shareholders. 
But I do claim that concurrent with 
this duty has been a sense of their 
obligations to the public from whom 
they derived their business, which, in 
spite of mistakes and some disasters, 
has on the whole proved them to be 
worthy of the enormous responsibili- 
ties which have been entrusted to their 
care. 

“There has been another change in 
the banking conditions of the last 
twenty years as compared with the 
preceding twenty years, and that is the 
position of the Australasian banks in 
relation to London. The facilities for 
acquiring money at that end and the 
apparently unlimited use which might 
be made of it at this end, 
caused practically every bank in 
this country to take deposits in 
England and Scotland for use here; 
and the amount of that money held 
in 1893 was in the aggregate very 

■'c. But since that time the policy 
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of the banks has been entirely reversed. 
The deposits have been paid off, and 
not only so but a considerable amount 
of the spare funds of all the banks is 
kept in London — the result being that 
in place of the banks here being debt- 
ors to London, London is debtor to us. 
This, of course, tends to strengthen 
the position very materially and is a 
factor which works with the evenness 
of the deposit rates to bring about 
the steadiness in the banking opera- 
tions here which, I think, is so desirable 
for our welfare. 

“A reference may be allowed to an- 
other change which has taken place in 
our banking operations during my 
career; and that is the withdrawal of 
the note circulation from the banks. 
In 1863 the note circulation of the 
Bank of New South Wales was equal 
to one-fifth of its deposits. In the 
year that the circulation was taken 
over by the Federal Government, the 
circulation did not equal one twenty- 
fifth of the deposits. I have spoken 
about the part the note circulation of 
the banks has played in the financial 
development of the country many times 
since I have occupied this chair, and I 
only refer to the subject now' because 
some people have attached a good deal 
of importance to the withdrawal from 
the banks of this portion of their re- 
sources. From a financial point of 
view the banks have not been affected 
by the change to any extent worth 
considering; and provided the Com- 
monwealth Government maintain suf- 
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ficient coin backing for the notes there 
is not likely to arise any harm other- 
wise/ * 



* 



INCREASE OF DEPOSITS 

T>E VI EWING the statements of 
twenty-two banks transacting busi- 
ness in Australia and New Zealand, the 
“Australasia Insurance and Banking 
Record* ’ says that the great feature of 
the returns for the first quarter of 191 1 
is the large increase in deposits, this 
being the result of the good season 
and the increase in the aggregate value 
of Australian production during 1913- 
’14. Of this result the monthly re- 
port returns of the Commonwealth have 
given evidence in the expansion shown 
in comparison with the corresponding 
period of the 1912-’13 season. The 
1913-*14 wool clip has shown a recov- 
ery after the falling-off w r hieh took 
place in the 191 2-’ 13 season, and the 
wheat harvest has in the aggregate 
turned out somewhat larger, according 
to the official statistics. 

As the proceeds of the various forms 
of production have become available 
they have gone to increase the volume 
of hank deposits, more particularly in 
the first place in the form of deposits 
not bearing interest. With a large in- 
crease under this latter heading the 
proportion of fixed to total deposits 
has declined for the present. Against 
a heavy increase in deposits, a reduc- 
tion is shown by advances, in compari- 
son with both the previous quarter and 
a year ago, and the combined effect of 
the movements in deposits and advances 
has been to strengthen materially the 
position of the banks. This has been 
accompanied by a substantial increase 
in their cash holdings, resulting from 
the change in the balance of trade pro- 
duced by the expansion in Australian 
exports of merchandise, and from the 
large Government borrowings in Lon- 
don, gold exports being small for some 
time past. 

The increase in total deposits dur- 
ing the past quarter is £9.250,828, of 
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which £7,474,593 is in Australia, and 
£1,776,235 in New Zealand. The mag- 
nitude of the increase is altogether 
unusual. Increases of over six mil- 
lions in the total took place in the first 
quarter of 1905, 1906 and 1907; while 
the first quarter of 1910 witnessed an 
increase of £8,066,839, and the first 
quarter of 1911 an increase of 
£416,051. 



Asiatic 



BANKING AND FINANCE IN 
HONGKONG 



I? ROM Consul-General George E. 

Anderson comes the information 
that the last financial year in Hong- 
kong was satisfactory. Local banks 
had a profitable year both in exchange 
and ordinary banking. Considerable 
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sums of money were locked up in the 
stock of silver held in Shanghai and 
Hongkong for portions of the year as 
a result of the political disturbances. 
These disturbances also restricted cred- 
its which reduced the volume of busi- 
ness of the banks in some lines. How- 
ever, practically all of the banks paid 
the usual dividends. Insurance com- 
panies. which are of large concern in 
Hongkong, report a prosperous year. 

The chief unfavorable factor in the 
year’s finances and its trade in gen- 
eral was in the troubles growing out 
of the issues of paper currency by the 
various provincial governments in 
South China, particularly by the Gov- 
ernment of Kwangtung Province. The 
issue of all such notes in China, ac- 
cording to a public statement issued 
in Peking, aggregated .$129,574,365 
local currency. In some parts of the 
country they circulated at par or sub- 
stantially at par, but in most Prov- 



inces they circulated at a discount 
which at times represented more than 
half their face value. Most of the 
latter part of the year the notes at 
Canton circulated at about sixty per 
cent, of their face value and the nat- 
ural result was widespread discontent 
and demoralization. The inflation of 
prices, especially for foreign goods, the 
avoidance of contracts, the restriction 
of credits, and all other ills usually at- 
tending such a monetary circulation, 
were keenly felt and w r ere especiallv 
effective in their results on the sale of 
staples like American flour and kero- 
sene. 



Latin- America 

CHILE 

r I 'HE American consul at Valparaiso 
*“■ reports that Sch wager & Company 
are to erect a four-storv and base- 
ment reinforced concrete fireproof bank 
and office building in Valparaiso to cost 
about $150,000. It is to be up-to-date, 
with passenger elevators and forced 
ventilation, and will be completed by 
July 1 . 1915. 




Small Check — Large Amount 



TN payment for the two battleships, 
A “Idaho” and “Mississippi,” sold to 
the Greek Government, Secretary 
Daniels w r ns handed a check for $12,- 
535.275.96 by the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company. 
This check, though for a very large 
sum, was of pocket size, on La Monte 
National Safety Paper, and drawn on 
the Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., to the order of the Secretary 
of the Navy. The vessels have been 
renamed “I>emnos” and “Kilkis.” Their 
place in our navy will be taken by two 
new dreadnoughts. 
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Why American Banks Are Needed in 
Foreign Countries 



Views of Alba B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent Baldwin Locomotive Works 

'%^’AX Y of the reasons given for the 
U** establishment of American banks 
in foreign countries were declared to 
be unsound in an address made some 
time since by Alba B. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. But he gave what he consid- 
ered as the real reasons why it would 
be advantageous to our commerce to 
have American banks in foreign coun- 
tries. He said : 

We hear much of the need of American 
banks for extending foreign trade. It is 
not true that there is any difficulty what- 
ever at present in earning out all the 
banking operations necessary for making 
remittances, establishing credits, etc., be- 
tween New York and Central and South 
American countries. The existing banks 
having their head offices in London and 
their branches in New York and in all the 
commercial centers of Central and South 
America furnish every necessary facility 
for making collections and remittances. 
These British banks do little or nothing, 
however, for the extension of American 
trade. The real need of American banks 
abroad is to furnish experienced represen- 
tatives - of American financial interests, 
capable of seeing profitable opportunities 
for the inve>tment of American capital and 
held in such confidence by American in- 
vestors that when opportunities for profit- 
able investment are presented they will be 
taken advantage of. The English banker 
naturally presents such opportunities to 
English capital, the French banker to 
French capital, and so on. It is difficult 
to determine whether American interests 
in foreign countries must precede the es- 
tablishment of American banks in those 
countries, or whether the establishment of 
the hanks first will lead to the development 
of American interests, but at present we 
have no such American banks, and Ameri- 
cans are comparatively unaccustomed to 
the idea of foreign investment. In the de- 
velopment of the vast and virgin resources 
of South America business opportunities 
are constantly offering quite as profitable 
as any in our own country. I hope that 
under the new currency bill, which permits 
our banks to establish foreign branches, 
this need will he supplied . 

Another need for American hanks is 
for giving merchants and manufacturers 
immediate information as to the credit of 



foreign buyers. Our commercial agencies 
are not yet able- to render efficient service 
in this particular, and therefore the 
charge that Americans are less disposed 
than foreign competitors to grant * cus- 
tomary credits is true. This is due in part 
to the fact that for the most part the 
houses engaged in the exporting and im- 
porting business are comparatively small, 
and their credit is not well established. The 
custom of the South American buyers is to 
require documents accompanying time drafts 
to be delivered to them on acceptance, 
thus substituting their obligation in place 
of actual title to the goods. A method of 
handling such drafts, so far as the banks 
are concerned, is for them to draw bills 
on London the proceeds of which are paid 
to the manufacturer or exporter against his 
draft, with shipping documents attached, 
at sixty or ninety days, on the South 
American customer. O? course, however, 
as above mentioned, the exporter assumes 
the risk of ultimate payment. 

The financial necessities of the foreign 
manufacturer are in nowise different from 
those of the American, but through the 
English or German banks their manufac- 
turers are able to ascertain immediately 
the character and responsibility of the 
foreign buyer. By a system of acceptances 
at three, four or six months the hanker, in 
fact, furnishes the credit which places the 
British or Orman manufacturer at an ad- 
vantage over the American. Another sys- 
tem sometimes used is that of German 
bankers granting book credits up to fixed 
amounts, against which the foreign agent 
can draw, paying interest only on the 
money actually outstanding, plus a small 
commission. Neither of these systems has 
as yet become established in American com- 
mercial usage. 

@ 

Views of John J. Arnold, Vice- 
Pres. First National Bank, Chicago 

John J. Arnold, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, in 
discussing American facilities for 
banking in South America — a subject 
with which he as manager of the for- 
eign department of his bank is thor- 
oughly conversant — says : 

American facilities for banking in South 
America are negative. 

The new federal reserve act provides that 
national banks mav establish branches out- 
side the United States, hut as the field in 
South America for an American bank is 
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to he developed, the initial expenses would 
probably lie more than one bank would care 
to undertake. 

Therefore, in my opinion, and I am only 
reflecting the general views of bankers and 
business men who are familiar with the 
trade extensions America, and particularly 
Chicago, is trying to make, an American 
bank for South America should best be 
organized, operated and owned by a num- 
ber of American banks. 

English banks own the London and 
Brazil Bank and the Ixuidon and River 
Plate Bank; German banks own the Banco 
Aleman Trans- Atlantico; Italian banks own 
the Banco de Italia, and French banks own 
the Banco Frances, all of which, in their 
respective fields, exercise in South and Cen- 
tral America a tremendous influence over 
the course of international trade. 

For example, a Ann approaches a bank 
for credit upon which to make purchases 
of machinery, dry goods, automobiles or shoes. 

South Americans standing in this office 
have told me that if it was the original in- 



tention to buy these goods in America the 
credit would not be extended by the bank 
approached, which very naturally boosted 
wares of its own country as an accumulated 
policy of international trade and finances. 

In the vast majority of cases the order 
would be switched according to the in- 
clinations of the banker, and the trade 
would go to the country from which sprang 
the bank. 

Invasion of South America by American 
banks will have to proceed slowly, however, 
for if you were to offer fine jobs and 
beautiful homes to every competent em- 
ployee, you could not find enough young 
men in the United States who understand 
foreign exchange and foreign trade rela- 
tions to fill the positions created. They niust 
be educated, just as they have been in Eng- 
land, France and Germany. 

The whole foreign trade question is too 
big to be left to any one civic organization. 
We are standing on the threshold of new 
trade fields richer than any of us have ever 
dreamed of. 
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EASTERN STATES 



New York City 

— About April 1 the Empire Trust Com- 
pany will move from 42 Broadway into 
the Broadway and Pine street corner of 
the new Equitable Building now under con- 
struction. 

— Owing to his appointment as a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Paul M. 
Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, has 
resigned as a director of the National Bank 
of Commerce. 

— A useful “income Tax Record Book” 
has been prepared by the Guaranty Trust 
Company, and is being sent out with the 
company’s compliments. The book con- 
sists of three parts: An “income register,” 
an “allowable deduction register,” and a 
“securities register.” It is attractively 
printed and conveniently arranged, and 
should prove of value to all who find it 
necessary to keep an exact record of their 
income. 



— Dw’ight W. Morrow, of the law firm of 
Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, became a 
member of the banking firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company on July 1, as well as of 
the associated houses of Drexel & Co. f 
Philadelphia; Morgan, Grenfell & Corn- 
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pany, London, and Morgan, Harjes & Com- 
pany, Paris. 

— J. P. Morgan has resigned as a director 
of the National City Bank and the National 
Bank of Commerce, complying with the 
terms of the Federal Reserve Act. 

—The Hanover National Bank’s state- 
ment of June 30 showed a total balance 
sheet of $138,018,268. Individual deposits 
were $15,007,696, and bank deposits $74,- 
673,811. Surplus and profits total $15,- 
051,767. 

—It is reported that the Salisbury (Md.) 
National will purchase the assets and 
take over the business of the Peninsula 
Trust Company. This institution has $100,- 
000 capital and $10,000 surplus, while the 
Salisbury National Bank has recently in- 
creased its capital to $80,000 and has $121,- 
000 surplus. 

—Bankers of Maryland, holding their 
annual convention at Cape May, N. J., June 



18, elected these officers: President, George 
R. Gehr, cashier First National Bank, West- 
minster; first vice-president, Harvey L. 
Cooper, president Denton National Bank; 
vice-presidents, Alban T. Thomas, presi- 
dent Savings Institution of Sandy Spring; 
William S. Hammond, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore; L. J. Sterling, cash- 
ier First National Bank of St. Mary’s 
Leonardtown; Louis N. Getz, cashier Wash- 
ington Trust Company, Ellicott City, Tucker 
W. Sands, vice-president Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank, Seat Pleasant; C. S. Pyle, 
president National Bank of Rising Sun; 
Frederick G. Boyce, Jr., vice-president Mer- 
cantile Trust Deposit Company; Lewis J. 
Ort, vice-president First National Bank of 
Midland; C. C. Shriver, president Metro- 
politan Savings Bank, Baltimore; secretary, 
Charles Hann, assistant cashier Merchants- 
Mechanics’ National Bank, Baltimore; treas- 
urer, William Marriott, cashier Western 
National Bank, Baltimore. 

Committee of Administrators — William C. 
Page, president Calvert Bank; Daniel An- 
nan, president Second National Bank, Cum- 
berland; Waldo Newcomer, president Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Baltimore; Joshua 
W. Miles, president Bank of Somerset; T. 
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I throughout the “Inland Empire,” the 
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RESOURCES : $12,000,000 




Rowland Thomas, president National Bank 
of Baltimore. 

The retiring president, William C. Page, 
was elected chairman of the administration 
committee. 

After the meeting the members of the 
American Bankers’ Association met and 
elected Levi B. Philips, president of the 
National Bank of Cambridge, a vice-presi- 
dent for Maryland, to succeed Francis M. 
Wilson of Poeomoke City, whose tenn had 
expired. Isaac L. Price, of the Peoples 
National Bank, of Salisbury, was chosen 
a delegate to the general nominating com- 
mittee of the next convention of the asso- 
ciation. 

— The Citizens National Bank of Engle- 
wood, N. J., which is just completing a 
quarter century of efficient banking service to 
its community, has recently taken possession 
of its remodeled banking rooms. An improve- 
ment has been made in the entrance, the 
level of the banking floor lowered to that 
of the street, and the interior refitted in 
excellent taste and style. Officers of the 
bank are: President, Clinton H. Blake; 
vice-president, S. S. Campbell; cashier, A. 
Cornelius, Jr. 

At a cost of about $900,000 the West 
Side Trust Company, Newark, N. J., has 
erected a fine marble building on a granite 
base. The equipment throughout is of the 
best, and includes three vaults of modern 
type. In twelve years the resources of the 
| West Side Trust Company have grown to 
over $3,800,000. 
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Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000.00 
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HOWARD BISS ELL, Cashier 
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— On June 22 the Dollar Savings Fund 
and Trust Company of Allegheny, Pa., 
moved into its new six-story stone building, 
the bank occupying the first and mezzanine 
floors, the other portion of the building be- 
ing used for offices. 

—Pennsylvania bankers held their annual 
convention at Bedford Springs June 26 
ad 27. Secretary Kloss reported that the 
new members received during the year ex- 
actly equalled those dropped from the rolls, 
leaving the net membership unchanged. 

President Evans, in his annual address, 
paid his respects to those who are seeking 
to shirk the burdens of legitimate labor 
and to put too much dependence in legis- 
lation. He said: 

“The gist of the new preaching is that 
the chief aim in life is to play. They rebel 
against the ancient doctrine that work is 
not only a duty, but also a benefit to man- 
kind. In school and college in these days 
the youth who plays best is highest hon- 
ored and the youth who works best is most 
despised. The standard of interests prevail- 
ing in school and college go with the youth 
out into the life of the world. Labor is 
looked upon as irksome and to be escaped, 
if possible. In former times, thrift went 
hand in hand with labor, and was recog- 
nized as a virtue. Today thrift is anathema 
with a large percentage of our population. 
To spend and to waste bring praise.. 

“Under the old order of things the man 
who labored, whether in the humblest or 
highest position, was valued and regarded 
on account of his efficiency and growth 
in capacity. The doctrines of organized 
labor today encourage and demand equality 
or work and uniform result. Men must 
still work, but they must be careful not to 
work too long, nor too hard, nor too well, 
and to be sure to watch the clock. 

“The aim is to reduce all craftsmen to a 
uniform dead level. The real things accom- 
plished in the past in this country and in 
the world have resulted from work of body 
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and mind, the hardest work, the best work, 
man’s striving to his utmost. The new 
theory of half-hearted work and of much 
play has yet to be tested out by results. 

“This mental attitude toward labor and 
thrift has had a potent influence upon the 
written law and its administration. A 
great undigested mass of statute law has 
been enacted to gratify the demands and 
theories of those u'ho seek a new social 
system. There has been a conflict between 
those w r ho stand by the old doctrine and 
those who seek a change. 

“The followers of the new doctrine are 
restive under the process of evolution in 
the law and would have immediate revolu- 
tion. The criticism of the law and of its 
administration and the fault finding 
against judges is founded not upon the 
failure to properly administer the laws but 
upon the failure to administer it accord- 
ing to the wishes of the critics.” 

Arthur Reynolds, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, in discussing the 
ncw r currency law, said that its success 
would depend to a large extent upon 
whether the control and management of 
the Federal Reserve Banks were left with 



the officers of those banks or exercised by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

A. S. Beymer, cashier of the Keystone 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, u r as chosen to 
represent Pennsylvania as vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association, and 
Montgomery Evans, retiring president of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Charles S. Calwell, president of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia, and 
W. H. Paynter, cashier of the West Branch 
National Bank, Williamsport, were named 
as new members of the executive council of 
the American Bankers Association. Prior 
to adjournment, the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, L. T. McFadden, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Canton; vice-president, E. P. 
Passmore, vice-president and cashier Frank- 
lin National Bank, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
C. J. Nieman, cashier First National 
Bank, Ix*echburg; D. S. KIoss, cashier First 
National Bank, Tyrone, w r as re-elected sec- 
retary. 

— Bank supervising officers of the United 
States assembled in annual convention at 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 6, Joseph H. 
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IT A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
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ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 
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Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good servioe, will main- 
tain adequate balances. 



Doyle, Bank Commissioner of Michigan, 
presiding. The convention was welcomed 
by George M. LaMonte, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance for the State of 
New Jersey. In his annual address. Presi- 
dent Doyle suggested that bank officers be 
paid an adequate salary and prohibited 
from engaging in outside business. 



NEW ENGLAND 

— At the close of business June 25 the 
Bay State Trust Company, Boston, was ab- 
sorbed by the Old Colony Trust Company, 
becoming a branch of the latter. 

— A contract has been given the Bankers 
Building Bureau of New York for a new 
building for the Broadway Bank and Trust 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 

— Plans have been made for a new bank 
building to be put up by the Middletown 
(Conn.) National Bank. The building will 
be 36x107 feet, 40 feet high, with marble 
and granite front, the remainder of the 
walls being of brick, with stone trim. 

—The Blackstone National Bank, Ux- 
bridge, Mass., and the Uxbridge Savings 
Bank are now installed in their new build- 
ing, which is most attractive in appearance 
and both in construction and fitting meets 
the demands of modern banking. 

—Several hundred bankers from Maine, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts as- 
sembled in joint convention at the Hotel 
Wentworth, Portsmouth, N. H., June 27. 
Addresses were delivered by John Ken- 
drick Bangs; \Vm. E. Knox, Comptroller 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York; 
Arthur B. Chapin, vice-president of the 
American Trust Co., Boston, and O. How- 
ard Wolfe, secretary of the Clearing-House 
Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The several State associations held 



their separate meetings for the election of 
officers and the transaction of other busi- 
ness. The programme of entertainment was 
extensive and delightful. 

— The recent announcement of Raymond 
B. Cox’s election as vice-president of the 
Webster and Atlas National Bank of Bos- 
ton is particularly interesting to members 
of the American Institute of Banking, as 
Mr. Cox is known throughout the country 
distinctly as an Institute man. He was 
originally a member of Baltimore Chapter; 
has been a member of its board of gov- 
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ernors; was president of the chapter; ana 
in 1911, at the Rochester convention, was 
elected president of the national organzi- 
tion. He first became prominent in the 
Institute through his ability as a debater. 
He represented Baltimore Chapter in va- 
rious debates with Eastern chapters, and 
at the Detroit convention in 1907 repre- 
sented the Eastern chapters in the debate 
against Chicago, and was the victor by 
the unanimous decision of the judges. 

Mr. Cox began his banking experience 
with the Manufacturers National Bank ot 
Baltimore, which later was merged with 
the First National. He occupied various 
positions in this institution, and in 1911 was 
elected auditor. Eater he was called to 
New York as transit manager of the Fourth 
National Bank, and at the time of its re- 
cent consolidation with the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank was assistant cashier. 

Mr. Cox is known in the Institute as a 
student of banking and financial subjects, 
and is an acknowledged authority on transit 
matters. 

— Representatives of a number of Maine 
hanks met at Portland June 12 and organ- 
ized the Maine National Bankers Associa- 
tion. Charles S. Hichborn of Augusta w*as 
elected president; S. C. Parcher of Saco, 
first vice-president; S. A. Forsaith of 
200 



Brunswick, second vice-president, and E. S. 
Kennard of Rumford, secretary and treas- 
urer. The purposes of the organization are 
to promote the general welfare of the 
hanks, to secure uniformity of action, and 
especially to consider the usages and laws 
which affect the hanking interests of Maine. 



SOUTHERN STATES 



— Since beginning business something over 
a year ago, the Peoples Bank of Miami, 
Florida, has increased its capital from the 
original $50,000 to $150,000 at the present 
time. This bank is planning a five-story 
steel and concrete building. 



— J. C. McDonald, publicity man of the 
City National Bank and of the Chamber 
of Commerce, has compiled a lot of inter- 
esting “Alphabetical Information About 
Sulphur Springs, Texas.” It certainly 
makes an interesting and forceful presenta- 
tion of the many attractions and advan- 
tages of that growing place and of the pro- 
ductiveness of the surrounding territory. 
Here is an evidence of the fact that the 
basis of the town’s prosperity is substantial: 
The Chamber of Commerce estimate of 
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the crop of Hopkins county for 1913 is as 
follows: 

Cotton and grain $6,000,000 

Hay and other f?ed crops 3.500.000 

Live stock and products 1,500,000 

Fruit and truck 1,000.000 

Manufactured products 800.000 

Total $12,800,000 




XEW BUILDING IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 
FOB THE NATIONAL BANK OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, AT WHEELING 



— Mention was made in last month’s 
Magazine of the new building which the 
National Bank of West Virginia, Wheeling, 
now has under construction. As will be 
seen from the above illustration, it promises 
to lie a substantial and imposing structure. 

The building will be fireproof throughout, 
the seven upper stories being devoted en- 
tirely to modernly equipped offices. The. 
first floor will house the bank proper, while 
the second floor will be connected to a mez- 
zanine floor and will be equipped with of- 
fices and meeting rooms for the bank’s of- 
ficers and directors. 



— The West Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion closed its twenty-first annual conven- 
tion at Martinsburg with a banquet at the 
Hotel Berkley, and elected these officers: 

President, Harry W. Chadduek, cashier 
Grafton Banking and Trust Company; 
vice-president, R. E. Talbott, cashier Citi- 
zens National Bank of Philippi; secretary- 
treasurer, J. S. Hill, cashier National 
Bank of Charleston; vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association for West 
Virginia, J. S. Emmet, president Old Na- 
tional Bank of Martinsburg; member of 
the executive council of the American Bank- 
ers Association, Edward Nelley, of Par- 
kersburg; to serve on general nominating 
committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, R. Lee Boyd, assistant cashier Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Wheeling. 

— The Commercial Trust Co. has been 
chartered at Atlanta, Ga., with $100,000 
capital. 

— The annual convention of the South 
Carolina Bankers Association concluded its 
session at the Isle of Palms on the evening 
of June 25: Just prior to adjurnment these 
officers were chosen: President, C. J. Shan- 
non, Jr., Camden; vice-president, J. W. 
Simpson, Spartanburg; secretary and 
treasurer, Lee G. Holleman, Anderson; at- 
torney, B. Hart Moss, Orangeburg; execu- 
tive council from the congressional dis- 
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tricts, First, \V. King McDowell, Charles- 
ton; Second, W. E. Prothro, Williston; 
Third, W. T. Bailey, Greenwood; Fourth, 
F. C. Rogers, Spartanburg; Fifth, J. P. 
Stevens, Kershaw; Sixth, H. W. Frazer, 
Georgetown; Seventh, R. F. Bryant, Or- 
angeburg. 

— It is announced that control of the 
Commercial National Bank of New Or- 
leans has been acquired by the Commercial 
Germania Trust and Savings Bank, the two 
institutions to be operated separately. John 
H. Fulton, heretofore president of the 
Commercial National Bank, has been elect- 
ed president of the Commercial Germania 
Trust Co. 

— A merger of the Deposit Bank of Paris, 
Ky., with the Peoples Bank, under the 



title of the Deposit and Peoples Bank, has 
been effected with $150,000 capital and 
$80,000 surplus. 

— An illustration of the remodeled bank- 
ing rooms of the German Bank, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, presented in the Wheeling 
“Register,” shows that this institution now- 
lias banking quarters of exceptional spa- 
ciousness and beauty. 

— As the place for holding the next 
annual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association, Richmond is now the center 
of interest to the bankers of the country. 
The following condensed statement, pre- 
pared by W. P. Shelton, assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Richmond, 
shows the condition of the bank’s of that 
city on June 30: 
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WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— “Old Monroe Street” is the title of a 
handsomely-printed and illustrated book 
compiled by Edwin F. Mack and published 
by the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
giving some interesting historical notes on 
the Monroe street of early Chicago days. 
Perhaps one of the most striking illustra- 
tions in the book to those familiar with the 
appearance of the Chicago financial dis- 
trict of today is that of the frame houses 
which prior to the great fire of 1871 occu- 
pied the site on which now • stands the 
splendid building of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois. 

— Announcement is made by the National 
City Bank that Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland 
has been appointed publicity manager of 
the savings department of the bank. Miss 
Hoagland was formerly manager of the 
women’s department of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank. 

— At the close of business June 30 the 
combined deposits of the First National 
Bank and the First Trust and Savings Bank 
were $178,472,233.90. 

—Such abuses have developed under 
“private banking” here that a movement 
was inaugurated a short time ago to regu- 
late the business by a municipal ordinance 
in the absence of satisfactory State legis- 
lation. 



St. Louis 

— Harry F. Knight, a member of the 
firm of A. G. Edwards & Sons and a direc- 
tor of the Third National Bank, was re- 
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cently elected president of the Bankers 
Trust Company of this city. 

— John W. Gibson, heretofore sales man- 
ager of the real estate department of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, has been pro- 
moted to the position of real estate officer 
of that company. 
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B ANKS contemplating 
improvements should 
consult us immediately, 
thereby avoiding errors in 
planning. 

We build banks complete , 
including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 

Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 

Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing material necessary 
to complete a modern equipped bank building sold 
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of materials at a conservatively economical price. 
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106 East 19th Street - - New York 
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— James Campbell, a director of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of this city, 
died recently, and his will is said to dis- 
pose of the largest sum of any will ever 
probated in the St. Louis courts. The 
value of the estate is estimated at from 
535,000,000 to $00,000,000. Ultimately it 
will all go to St. Louis University for the 
endowment of a medical school and hos- 
pital. The Mercantile Trust Company is 
named as executor and trustee to carry on 
the provisions of the will. 

© 

—The Union National Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio, observed its thirtieth anniversary on 
June 10. 

— F. E. Weyerhaeuser, son of the late 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, has been elected 
vice-president of the Merchants National 
Bank of St. Paul. R. M. Weyerhaeuser, 
another son, has been elected a director of 
the bank. 

—Information close to first-hand is fur- 
nished by the “Northwestern National 
Bank Review,” Minneapolis, regarding the 
crop prospects in the Northwest. It says: 

‘The elements have been unusually kind 
this year, especially so in the distribution 
of moisture. Spring floods have been less 
serious in the great river valleys and the 
fields generally have received frequent and 
generous soakings. From the stock- 
Taising portions of the Northwest come re- 
ports of assured pasturage and stock in 
good condition, and from the wheat fields 
comes the story of the largest crop in pros- 
pect this country has ever known. Corn 
is perhaps not so far along as in some 
years, due to the lateness of the spring and 
the not too liberal amount of hot weather. 
It is, however, in excellent condition and 
promises well. The campaign for diversi- 
fied farming and increase of stock raising 
in the one-crop districts continues to ad- 
vance and this year farm operations show 



a decided tendency toward that diversity 
of product which will render the wealth of 
our fields more stable and preserve their 
fertility for our posterity. 

— The Peoples National Bank of Rock 
Island, 111., chartered in 18T4, rechartered 
in 1894, has just renewed its charter again, 
and celebrated its fortieth anniversary by 
a general invitation to friends to come in 
and get better acquainted with the manage- 
ment. 



Qafety First <M> 

THE United States Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil Co., Western Electric Co. 
and leaders in banking and business every- 
where have put safety first by protecting 
their checks with the Peerless Check 
Writer. 



►OTHimnr five dollars ten cents 

Reduced Facsimile 

THE Peerless Cheek Writer makes the old tried 
and safe protective imprint exnet to the cent, and 
places it in tlie amount line of the check. Combines 
work, and saves time. 

8aves time, too, by writ- 
ing a word at a stroke, 
faster than a typen i Iter. 



Junior lias every 
one of the Peer- IJf TP 

less advantages u ' A 

or the smaller output of checks. 

Writs for full information or, better, a free trial 

Peerless Check Protecting Co. 

Rochester, New York 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
THE FIRST TRUST and SAVINGS COMPANY 




— By putting in a new and handsome 
front, rebuilding the rear wall, redecorating 
the interior, and making other important 
improvements, the Union Savings Bank, 
Toledo, Ohio, has brought its building up 
to modern requirements. 



National Bank and First Trust and Sav- 
ings Company; page four, the statement 
and officers of the hirst Trust and Savings 
Company. 

The original map is printed in colors, 
and is seven by nine inches. 



— The above map is reproduced from the 
front page of a very attractive, and — on 
account of the map — serviceable statement, 
folder of the First National Bank and 
First Trust and Savings Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, showing conditions of 
these respective banks June 30th. The 
second page of this folder contains the 
statement and officers of the First National 
Bank; the third, the directors of the .First 



— Closing the annual convention at Aber- 
deen June 25 , the South Dakota Bankers 
Association elected as president S. T. 
Kiddoo, cashier Sioux Falls National 
Bank; vice-president, N. E. Franklin, 
president First National Bank, Deadwood; 
secretary, J. E. Platt, president Security 
Bank, Platt. 

Next year’s convention will be held at 
Deadwood. 
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A Stucco That ' 
Retains Its Beauty 

S TUCCOS which become mottled, stained 
and discolored by iron and foreign matter 
contained in the sand, spoil the effect of 
many good architectural designs. 

Sand, which is necessary in most stuccos, con- 
tains iron and other foreign substances which 
cause stains. Sand stuccos also lack the elas- 
ticity necessary to resist cracking when the 
frame construction beneath them dries out and 
shrinks. 




J-M ASBESTOS STUCCO 

requires no sand because composed of Portland Cement and asbestos rock and fiber 
ground together. The many tough strands of asbestos distributed through it makes 
this stucco more fibrous than granular , more like a fabric , than a planter. It 
adapts itself to shrinkage of woodwork beneath and remains a beautiful uniform 
color indefinitely. J-M Asbestos Stucco is cheaper to apply, owing to its lightweight, 
and offers the greatest outside fire protection a frame structure can have. In prepared 
form it is furnished in white and in various shades of gray, buff and brown. 

Write our nearest Branch for Booklet 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 




Albany 

Baltimore 

Boston 
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Chicago 

Cincinnati 



Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
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Los Angeles 



Louisville 
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Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New' York 
Omaha 



Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis 
Syracuse 12S0 



—Discussing the Federal Reserve Act at 
the recent convention of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association, E. D. Hulbert, vice- 
president of the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Ccmpany, Chicago, said; 

“There is no other country in the world 
where bank credit is so freely extended or 
Is accessible to so many people, big and 
little, as it is in this. No man in business, 
no matter how small, is refused bank 
credit provided he can show that he in- 
tends to make legitimate use of it and can 
show that he has a reasonable margin in 
his assets. This is a question, however, 
which must be decided by the banker him- 
self, and I can conceive of no possible ap- 
peal from a banker’s decision on a ques- 
tion of credit, except to another banker. 
No doubt there have been unfortunate 
ca*es where men have been refused credit 
who were entitled to it, just as there have 
been unfortunate cases where men have 
been granted credit who were not entitled 
to it. We are all mortal. But if we could 
look into such cases we would find as a rule 
that the man who was refused credit when 
he should have had it did not know how to 
present his case properly. 

“In the discussion of the bill before the 
committee of both the House and Senate 
the idea constantlv cropped out that it was 
expected that this currency act would 
forcibly lower interest rates in this country. 



/ 



The idea seemed to be that the Federal 
reserve banks under pressure, if necessary,, 
from the Federal reserve board would 
make the official discount rate below' the 
current bank rates, on the theory that this 
would have a tendency to depress the bank 
rates. It w r as a common expression among 
both senators and congressmen that 
through the open market operation pro- 
vided for in the bill the official discount 
rate could be enforced. That is, if the 
banks attempted to maintain a higher rate 
it was thought that the Federal reserve 
banks could deal directly with the borrow- 
ers and thus force rates down to the official 
level. 

“This touches what is probably the most 
dangerous feature of the law'. I do not 
believe a more dangerous thing could be 
done than to attempt to forcibly depress 
interest rates, or to forcibly control the 
granting or withholding of credit. It is a 
very dangerous thing, anyway, to have a 
machine for the unlimited manufacture of 
currency and credit. We are told that 
banks should use the discount privileges of 
the Federal reserve system freely, but that 
they must avoid inflation. This is a good deal 
like advising people to drink whiskey freely 
but to avoid getting drunk. 

“The hanks of Germany and France re- 
discount more freely with the Government 
institutions than the English banks do, but 
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in France and Germany, as well as in Eng- 
land, the official minimum rate is always 
higher than the prevailing discount rate 
among the banks, so that there can be little 
or no profit to the banks in rediscounting. 
What little rediscounting they do is of 
paper having but a few days to run. It is 
universally recognized in every country that 
has a central bank as being indispensable 
that the official rate must always be higher 
than the current bank rate. 

“If it were possible for banks to borrow 
money of the Federal reserve banks and 
Teloan it at a profit, there is no way under 
Heaven of preventing them from doing it. 

“There would at once be an endless chain 
of credit established which would lead to 
Inevitable disaster. There is only one w f ay 
possible to prevent inflation under this sys- 
tem, and that is to make it unprofitable. 
The discount rates of the reserve banks 
must be kept high enough to discourage re- 
discounting. If the Federal reserve bank 
■ever has any proper occasion to exercise 
its veto power over the rates fixed by the 
Federal reserve banks it will be to make 
the rates higher, not to force them to a 
lower level. I can see no reason why in 
normal times member banks should redis- 
count at all with the Federal reserve banks, 
and I can see no reason why for some years 
to come there should be much issue of the 
new Federal reserve notes. You cannot 
take ninety-day commercial paper and con- 
vert it into circulating notes payable on 
demand without producing inflation. That 
in itself is inflation. I am not arguing 
that all inflation is dangerous, or even un- 
desirable, but I am arguing that to grant 
free discount privileges at lower than the 
prevailing rates in a time of universal pros- 
perity and optimism, or even under normal 
conditions, would be very dangerous indeed. 
It is no answer to say that the Federal 
reserve notes will be as good as gold. That 
is admitted. The danger lies not in the 
inflation of currency; we need not worry 
about inflation of currency so long as it is 
kept good, but what we do need to worry 
about is inflation of credit made possible 
by the issue of this currency. 
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“The evil effects of inflation of credit 
have nothing to do with the condition of our 
currency. Every banker here knows that 
more people fail by getting too much credit 
than from any other cause. There is no 
demand anywhere from legitimate business 
interests for any more credit than they 
have been getting in normal times. Ail 
that they have demanded is that the credit 
which they get in normal times shall not be 
withheld or disastrously curtailed every 
time we have a financial crisis. There are 
periods of so-called “boom” times when 
contraction of credit is just as necessary 
as expansion is necessary at a time of 
crisis. 

“The important thing is not that member 
hanks shall use their rediscount privileges, 
but that the paper they take in the ordinary 
course of business shall be eligible for re- 
discount. The knowledge of this will be 
about all that is necessary to make re- 
discount unnecessary.” 



PACIFIC STATES 



— An increase to $800,000 has been made 
in the capital of the Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. J. C. Ainsworth, 
president of the United States National 
Bank, Portland, and Franklin T. Griffith 
are new directors. 



— Under the terms of the consolidation of 
the Traders National Bank with the Spo- 
kane and Eastern Trust Company, Spo- 
kane, Washington, the officers of the latter 
will be: Chairman of the board, J. P. M. 
Richards, president Spokane and Eastern 
Trust Company; president, Aaron Kuhn, 
chairman board of directors Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank; vice-president and secretary, 
R. Lewis Rutter, vice-president and general 
manager Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany. Tlie board of directors will be made 
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A Standard Book on Practical 
Banking Methods 



Methods and Machinery 
of Practical Banking 

By Claudius B. Patten, formerly Cashier of the State 
National Bank of Boston 

To explain the scope and thoroughness of this great work, it is 
only necessary to reproduce the titles o£the thirty chapters of the book, 
which are as follows: The Bank Clerk and His Profession; Paying- 
Teller and His Cash; Receiving Teller and Depositors; Bookkeeper’s 
Desk; Collection Department and Messenger; The Bank’s Notary and 
Protesting; Discount Clerk and the Loans; The Bank’s Collaterals; 
Bonds and Coupons; Cashier and His Duties; Bank Stock — Its Owner- 
ship and Transfer; Bank Circulation; The Mail and the Telegraph; 
Exchange and Letters of Credit; Bank Checks; Notes and 
Drafts; President and Directors; Managing a Bank; On Personal Mat- 
ters; Business and Pleasure; Bonds of Suretyship; Care of the Bank’s 
Property; The Clearing House System; English Banking Methods; 
Trust Companies; Suffolk Bank System; Everyday Questions and Other 
Matters; Inside Workings of a Bank; Lawful Money Reserve of 
National Banks; A Chapter on Signatures. 

As will be seen from the above table of contents, this book is a 
complete exposition of the inside workings of a modern bank, containing 
a large amount of material of practical helpfulness in the everyday 
work of the bank and some very valuable suggestions as well along the 
line of the banker in his relations to the business community and the 
public generally. The book is not merely a practical text-book of bank- 
ing. It is also interesting and inspiring. 

Octavo. 520 pages. Cloth sides and buckram back. Illus- 
trated. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - New York City 
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up of the existing board of the two insti- 
tutions and will number thirty members. 

The capital of the Spokane and Eastern 
Trust Company will lie $1,200,000, and de- 
posits about $i 5,000,000. 

— For the Marine Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank, Long Beach, Cal., a three- 
story bank and office building is being built. 

— In its “Financial Letter” of June 25 
the American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco has this to say of California products: 

“Barley is now being harvested In Cal- 
ifornia, and the yield is expected to be 
more than 1,000,000 tons — double the yield 
of last year — and worth from $16,000,000 
to $18,000,000 to the grower. Other grains 
of lesser importance are turning out well, 
and the hay crop is of record-breaking 
size. Stimulus is certain to be given to 
dairying and to the production of stock, 
with profit to farmers and benefit to con- 
sumers of food. The fruit harvest, so far 
as it has developed, is meeting earlier 
expectations, and shipments will be large. 
Fresh deciduous fruits to the total \>f 
1026*4 carloads already have gone from 
the Sacramento Valley across the Sierras 
to Eastern markets, as compared with 47? 
carloads at the same date last year. In the 
Southern districts the navel-orange shipping 
season is drawing near to its close, and 
packing houses are working on Valencias, 
which are of good quality and bringing fair 
prices. Total shipments of citrus fruits 
from Nov. 1 to June 15 were 38,503 cars, 
as compared with 15,100 cars for the same 
period a year ago. 

“Reports from the oil fields indicate that 
California will attain a total production of 
more than one hundred million barrels this 
year. According to the state mineralogist, 
the mineral production of the state for 1914 
will reach a total value of $100,000,000, of 
which petroleum will furnish about $50,- 
000,000 and gold $20,000,000.” 

— Capital of the Pasadena (Cal.) Trust 
and Savings Bank has been raised from 
$100,000 to $200,000, eighty per cent, of 
the increase being provided for by a stock 
dividend. 

— J. O. Downing and I/. Cleveland, of 
Los Angeles, are reported interested in a 
new bank at Blythe, Cal. 

— The Federal Bank of Los Angeles has 
been consolidated with the Hibernian Sav- 
ings Bank under the name of the latter, 
the Federal Bank to be used as a branch. 
W. D. Wool wine, president of the Federal 
Bank, E. A. Taylor and A. E. Huntington 
will serve on the directorate of the larger 
Hibernian Savings Bank. The capitaliza- 
tion of the Hibernian Bank is $250,000. 
The deposits of the bank are about $2,250,- 



000, while the deposits of the Federal Bank 
are almost $600,000. 

— Some striking facts regarding the 
really phenomenal growth of the Pacific 
Northwest are published in the Seattle 
National Bank's “Trade and Crop Bulletin” 
for June. Here are a few extracts: 

“The Pacific Northwest has, in the last 
generation, seen its timber grow in value 
from nothing to enormous totals, its farm 
products, fish, fruit and grain yields, like- 
wise, and its population tenfold. 

Value of Montana's crops In 1899 wafi$10,692.000 
Value of Montana's crops in 1909 was 29,700.000 
Value of Idaho’s crops in 1899 was.. 9.267,000 
Value of Idaho’s crops in 1909 was. . 34,357.000 
Value of Oregon's crops in 1899 was 21.S06.000 
Value of Oregon’s crops in 1909 was 4 9,040,000 
The value of farm property in the 

State of Washington in 1880 was $20,770,000 
The value of farm property in the 

State of Washington in 1910 is.. 637,543,000 
Lumber production of the State 

of Washington in 1900 was. .1,428,205,000 ft. 
Lumber production of the State 

of Washington in 1912 was. .4,099,775,000 ft. 

— On July 1 the German American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, reported 
$19,913,715.10 deposits. The bank's capital 
is $1,000,000, surplus $900,000, and un- 
divided profits, $313,638.72. 






CANADIAN NOTES 

— For the half-year ended May 30 the 
Northern CroVn Bank (head office, Winni- 
peg) reports net profits $107,905.31, added 
to $92,276.20 at the credit of profit and 
loss November 29, 1913 — a total of $200,- 
181.51. 

The net earnings represent the remainder 
after deducting expenses of management, 
and making necessary provision for interest 
due depositors and for bad and doubtful 
debts. A dividend of six per cent, was 
declared, parable June 1, calling for $84,- 
874.62, leaving $115,306.89 to be carried for- 
ward to the credit of next account 

— Speaking recently of the Canadian 
banking situation to* a correspondent of 
the New York “Journal of Commerce,” 
General Manager E. C. Pratt of Molsons 
Bank, said that the bank statement on the 
whole shows a thoroughly healthful state 
of affairs. The business outlook, based 
upon excellent crop prospects, was also 
declared to be good. 
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At the time this is written a mighty conflict is going on be- 
tween Germany and Austria on one side and Russia , France , Great 
Britain and Belgium, on the other , with a possibility that other na- 
tions may be involved. This stupendous struggle immediately in- 
flicted widespread disaster upon commerce , credit and banking. In 
the task of mitigating this disaster, in so far as it may be miti- 
gable, the Government, the banks and. the people in all walks of 
life are working in harmony and with praiseworthy determination. 
With full faith in the soundness of American institutions, we be- 
lieve that this cooperation, in which none have more loyally joined 
than the bankers, will safeguard the interests of our beloved land. 
The banks are sound and the bankers patriotic. They will continue 
to give absolute support to the Government and to every form of 
legitimate business; and thus standing together — Government, 
banks and people — we shall pull through, if not unharmed, uncon- 
quered and undismayed. 



The Situation 



F EW months in the recent history of the world have been more 
heavily laden with momentous happenings than those which 
characterized the closing days of July and the opening of 
August. 

In a monthly Magazine these events can scarcely be reviewed, 
so rapidly does the situation change. For example, last month the 
statement was made in these pages — in commenting on the ex- 
portation of gold — “there is no warrant for believing that when 
the figures are cast up at the end of the year they will show an 
unprecedented amount of net exports, or that the net movement 
will have been such as to excite concern, much less alarm.” 

Hardly was the ink dry upon this statement before gold began 
to flow out in an enormous if not absolutely unprecedented vol- 
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unie, and the conservation of the country’s gold stock became a 
matter of the gravest concern. 

It was the dramatic culmination of affairs in Europe that gave 
this sudden wrench to our finances — an event that could hardly 
have been foreseen by one not gifted with clairvoyant powers. 

Had conditions remained normal, the prediction made in these 
pages about gold exports would no doubt have been fulfilled, 
inasmuch as we were then already at the beginning of the season 
of agricultural exporting which ordinarily turns the foreign ex- 
changes in our favor. 

But, as usual, it is the unexpected that has happened. 



O UT of this dark period what losses may accrue, who shall tell? 

And our own land, though suffering least of all, shall not be 
exempt, as has been seen already. The happenings in the finan- 
cial world have been minutely recorded in the daily press, and 
need not be reiterated here. Government, banks and people — all 
have cooperated to stay the wave of distrust. The fury of the 
storm caught us with sails already shortened, which greatly les- 
sened the possibility of complete disaster. 

Perhaps one phase of this situation may carry a lesson for those 
who have seemed bent upon creating a gulf between the banks and 
the people. They may see now that there is an absolute interde- 
pendence between the people and the banks, and that the latter are 
ready in time of peril to do their utmost to abate distress. Pos- 
sibly, also, it may be seen even that “big business” really consti- 
tutes an important element of national prosperity. 



B AD as were the influences set in motion by the breaking of the 
war cloud which has long darkened the Continent of Europe, 
there have been some bright spots in our financial skies. 

If the uncertainty due to the Mexican situation has not been 
cleared up, the tension in that quarter has been at least partially 
relieved. 

Our crop of wheat is enormous and the outlook for most of the 
crops is well above the average. 

Even the falling off of our European trade — deplorable as it is 
— may not lack some slight compensation. Our commerce, shut 
off from flowing in its customary channels, may seek and find fresh 
outlets in the Orient and in Latin America. 

It is exceedingly difficult, however, to extract any comfort from 
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such a situation. We have seen the vast evil consequences of the 
threat of war and its actual inception. The long continuance of a 
conflict like that going on when these words are written must bring 
woes whose depth and extent the human mind cannot measure. 



THE TREASURY AND THE CROPS 



O NCE more the Treasury has announced its readiness to ad- 
vance $ 34 , 000 , 000 , or so much thereof as may be required, 
to assist in the crop movement. Happily, from all accounts 
the crops to be moved promise an almost unprecedented abun- 
dance. The terms on which the Treasury will supply funds for 
the purpose indicated are the same as those laid down last year, 
and therefore call for' no fresh comment except possibly as to the 
effect upon the new banking system. Should the Government ex- 
perience difficulty in promptly getting back the funds advanced 
for crop-moving purposes, the amount of public money which it 
was expected would be deposited with the Federal Reserve Banks 
would be somewhat curtailed. However, once the Reserve Banks 
get in operation, the rediscount feature will be available to mem- 
ber banks, and they should find no difficulty in returning the sums 
advanced by the Treasury. 



THE RAILWAY RATE DECISION 



A NNOUNCEMENT of the decision of the Interstate Com- 
l merce Commission made last month in regard to the appli- 
cation for an advance in railway rates removes an uncertain- 
ty that for a long time has clouded the business situation. The de- 
cision is not wholly satisfactory to the railroads, inasmuch as the 
increase granted applies only to a part of the territory where the 
advance was sought, the Interstate Commerce Commission taking 
the view that the general increase was not justified. 

The importance of the decision perhaps does not lie so much 
in the actual gain in revenues to the roads affected as in the recog- 
nition of their claim that earnings were not sufficient to enable 
them to procure the fresh capital they must have in order to make 
the necessary betterments of their properties. This being conceded, 
it follows that when the roads in any territory make such a con- 
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tention, they can, by establishing their claim, obtain the needed 
relief. 

This is encouraging as far as it goes. But under such a system 
the railways may be subject to long and vexatious delays before 
they can make advances in rates to meet sudden and unlooked-for 
necessities. The average business establishment may raise the 
prices of what it has to sell under similar conditions. But the rail- 
ways cannot do so. Of course, in dew of the public obligations 
resting upon the railroads, the cases are not parallel. 

It would be taking a pessimistic view of the recent rate decision 
to say that it does not materially better the railway situation. On 
the other hand, the roads not helped must regard it as disappoint- 
ing. They must now look elsewhere for the relief they had hoped 
to obtain by raising rates. 



NATIONAL OPERATION OF THE TELEPHONE IN 

GREAT BRITAIN 



D EBATING the expenditures of the British Postoffice recent- 
ly, Mr. Goldman, a member of Parliament, made a sharp 
attack upon the Government’s handling of the telephone 
service. Commenting on an inquiry into the service made by a 
Parliamentary committee, “The Economist” of London says: 

“The Parliamentary Committee’s inquiry was neither very ex- 
tensive nor very convincing. An unofficial committee which sends 
out invitations for complaints can usually obtain any number on 
any subject; and the figures and contentions brought against the 
Postmaster-General appear to be painted with a fairly thick coat- 
ing of exaggeration. But allowing for these facts, it is undoubted- 
ly true that we are far behind other nations in telephone efficiency, 
and, at any rate, little or no improvement has taken place under 
Government control. Possibly the truth lies halfway between the 
Postoffice boast of signal progress and its accusers’ complaints of 
deterioration. The most reasonable conclusion is that the telephone 
serv ice is neither much worse nor much better than it was under the 
National Telephone Company. 

“But the most serious grQund of attack is financial. Mr. Gold- 
man had a good deal to say on the subject. After asserting that 
the Fostoffice had dissipated the National Telephone Company’s 
profits without giving any better service to the subscribers, Mr. 
Goldman continued: 

“ ‘What is the result? Not only have the profits of the Nation- 
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al Telephone Company been largely dissipated, but the subscribers 
are no better off. (An Hon. Member: “They are worse.”) The 
Treasury is also the loser, for not only have they lost the amount 
paid previously for the license, but they lose a sum of £36,000 
which used to be paid by the National Telephone Company in in- 
come-tax and heavy wayleaves. Nevertheless, the company were 
able to pay six per cent., as against 1.4 per cent., w r hich is the re- 
sult of the Government monopoly. Let me remind the Commit- 
tee that, although you are making under one and one-half per cent., 
the Government are able to borrow their money not at six per cent., 
like the National Telephone Company had to pay, but three and 
one-half per cent. Surely there must be something wrong some- 
where when you get such a result. In the case of the trunk sys- 
tem, the result is even much more unprofitable. The trunk service 
shows a loss last year of over £15,000, which I think is unique in 
the management of the telephone service, in spite of interest being 
charged on capital only at 2.7 per cent.’ 

“If Mr. Goldman’s facts and figures are correct,” says “The 
Economist,” “profits have dwindled away since State purchase 
without any increase in efficiency. Meanwhile, we are burdened 
with all the dangers of a State monopoly, with another army of 
employees to work at elections; and the huge State capital ex- 
penditure, which we were told would be most remunerative, is turn- 
ing out to be a bad investment. 

“Let us hope that the disappointing results of this costly ex- 
periment will at least save us from railway nationalization. The 
truth seems to be that no Government undertaking can be eco- 
nomical, because the officials are not paid by results.” 

Without a circumstantial reply to these assertions, on the part 
of the Government, it can hardly be determined that they are jus- 
tified. But the experience of Great Britain in handling the tele- 
phone may at least cause our own Government to pause before 
embarking on so large an undertaking. 



A NEW SOURCE OF EXTRAVAGANCE 



F OR a long while the automobile has had heaped upon it all the 
maledictions of those who decry extravagance. But a new 
competitor has appeared — the motion picture. It is said that 
into the motion-picture places of exhibition there goes daily in the 
form of payments for admissions not less than $1,000,000, or 
$365,000,000 a year, and that over $500,000,000 is invested in the 
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business. How accurate these figures may be, we do not know. 
That the sums of money so spent and invested are enormous, no 
one can doubt. 

The automobile is, of course, a bolder offender, taking one’s 
money in large sums outright. The motion picture is a slower, 
steadier and more insidious assailant of* one’s purse. As children 
are large patrons of the motion picture entertainments, they are 
being led away from habits of thrift at a time when such habits 
should be forming. It is a phase of our times of which the humor- 
ist and satirist should not lose sight, that this peculiar form of ex- 
travagance is itself to be turned into a preaching place for thrift, 
and we shall all soon be spending our money at the box-office to be 
shown a motion picture story exhibiting the virtues of thrift! 



IMPORTANT WORK FOR THE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 



I T has become the pastime of politicians to rail at wealth, and 
the banks — particularly the big banks — have not escaped, since 
they are themselves the custodians of large amounts of wealth 
in the form of cash and various kinds of titles to things valuable. 

The banks cannot justly be charged with responsibility for this 
public onslaught upon capital, for they have in their relations with 
the public dealt justly and honorably with business interests of 
every kind. Indeed, as has been said repeatedly, the people of 
any community, as individuals, almost invariably respect the bank- 
er, looking upon him and his institution in the light of a friend. 

Yet, in legislative halls, the banker is looked on too often with 
suspicion and not unfrequently is made the subject of attack. 

Shall we quote a few recent expressions from bankers to sus- 
tain this view? 

Speaking before the last annual convention of the bankers of 
California, Mr. James K. Lynch, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, in a notable address entitled 
“Where the Banker Fails,” said: 

“During the protracted discussion on the subject of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act it was considered axiomatic that the advice of a 
banker could not be taken on financial matters, for if given the 
opportunity the bankers woidd procure legislation for their own 
selfish ends — which must, of necessity, be bad for the community. 
The idea that both interests are identical, and the conception that 
needed legislation is merely permission to use effective tools for the 
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performance of a great economic function, never reached the 
statesman at Washington.” 

Mr. Lynch did not hesitate to speak plainly, and even went so 
far as to tell the bankers that they were both cowardly and igno- 
rant. 

In an address before the National Association of Credit Men, 
at Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Elliott C. McDougal, president of the 
Bank of Buffalo, recited the methods employed in passing the 
Federal Reserve Act. In practically ignoring the suggestion of 
bankers. Congress had, he thought, acted very much like a body 
of bankers who might rush into the operating room of a hospital, 
calmly turn out the surgeons in charge and proceed to operate 
upon the patients according to their own ideas. 

And Mr. Montgomery Evans, speaking as president of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association at the recent annual convention, 
and referring to the attitude of the members of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature toward the bankers, said: 

“They despise the banking fraternity; and perhaps we merit it, 
because they misconceive the bankers.” 

An important statement on the same subject was made in a 
recent address by Mr. Arthur Reynolds, president of the American 
Bankers Association, and president of the lies Moines National 
Bank. Mr. Reynolds said: 

“The banking interests of the country are continually and un- 
fairly attacked by the proponents and advocates of our recent 
forms of theoretical and scholastic legislation relative to business. 
They have been prejudiced in the public mind and unjustly pre- 
judged. 

“It is the duty of the bankers to combat this prejudice and 
mold correct public opinion regarding the true relations of the 
banks to the business public. 

“In the relation of the conservative business men to the banks, 
no such feeling exists. There are others, however, who by the ap- 
peals of the apostles of calamity have acquired an antagonism to 
banks generally, and it should be the duty of the banks to so ad- 
minister their relations to that portion of the public not bound to 
them by ties of mutual interest, as to dispel that animosity and 
distrust. 

“This means an active participation by every banker in a cam- 
paign of education ; and that means you, my brother banker. Such 
methods have corrected public opinion upon other questions and 
can do so in this instance, but not if you fail to do your part. We 
cannot afford to let the imputations that have been laid upon 
bankers and the banking business to go unchallenged. We cannot 
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permit the politicians to thus unfairly use the banker as a buffer 
to accomplish his own selfish purposes and thereby discredit a busi- 
ness which has for generations occupied a prominent position in 
the respect and confidence of the public.” 

Hon. Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, has said recently in a public address: 

“To-day business is practically unrepresented in Congress. 
Wealth, even success, is felt so to militate against a man in public 
life as practically to exclude him from preferment. While I would 
urge business men more and more to recognize the rights of others, 
I would urge them quite as strongly to justly appreciate their 
own rights and to see that others recognize them.” 

Examples of this character might be multiplied, but the quota- 
tions made from these responsible sources clearly establish the 
fact that the banker’s bpinion carries much less weight than it 
ought to in legislative matters relating directly to the business of 
banking. 

It seems to us that it is peculiarly the task of the American 
Bankers Association, aided bv the numerous State associations, to 
labor diligently in bringing about a better understanding between 
bankers and legislators. 



Bank Says Things About Uncle Sam 



TT has long been the fashion for leg- 
**■ islators and Government officials to 
denounce and regulate business in the 
supposed interest of public morals. 
Now here comes the American National 
Bank of San Francisco and gets back 
at Uncle Samuel in this vigorous 
shape: 

“While not denying that it is the 
proper function of Government to pre- 
scribe methods of conducting business, 
it occurs to the average, everyday, tax- 
paying citizen that the efforts of the 
Government along this line would be 
more convincing if it had shown a 
little more competence in running its 
own business. Almost simultaneously 
with the discovery, proclaimed hys- 
terically and adjectively by the Inter- 



state Commerce Commission, that the 
New Haven millions had been frittered 
away by the interlocked and interlock- 
ing directors of that unfortunate rail- 
road, there was published a declaration 
by Senator Burton of Ohio, that seven- 
teen millions of dollars, more or less, 
have been wasted by our interlocking 
Congressmen on so-called river and 
harbor improvements along the Missis- 
sippi river. And about the same time 
the House passed a ‘pork barT appro- 
priation bill calling for the expendi- 
ture of some forty-four millions of the 
people's money, without any fuss or 
protest from any source. Both the 
New Haven money and the pork bar'J 
money come from the public pocket-'" 
but it seems to make a great differene * 
who squanders it.” 
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What Bankers Are Saying 



Well-matured views of bankers and other financial men are tersely 
expressed in the sub-joined extracts, taken from addresses at 
bankers’ conventions and from other sources. 



BANKERS SHOULD INSIST ON 
THEIR RIGHTS 

Elliot C. McDougal, President Bank of 
Buffalo , Buffalo, N. Y. 

E VERY business man is interested 
in banking laws. Unwise bank- 
ing laws will damage the busi- 
ness man much more than the banker. 

Our legislators have gone crazy on 
theory. We have resigned ourselves to 
the conviction that there is nothing for 
us to do but to submit to any laws 
which they may see fit to pass. What 
we need is, in legislators, plain com- 
mon sense, in ourselves, spirit to insist 
on our rights. 

© 

CHARACTER OF THE BORROW- 
ER ALWAYS IMPORTANT 
Edgar H. Sensenich, Cashier North - 
western National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon. 

J) EGARDLESS of contrary opinion, 
no form of bankable paper can be 
created that does not involve a credit 
risk, no matter whether it be two or 
more named paper, whether it be se- 
cured by warehouse receipts for grain 
or other staple commodities or whether 
it be secured by bills of lading for 
goods actually in transit. Some of the 
grossest frauds, and of the most seri- 
ous dimensions, have been perpetrated 
trough the flotation of paper which, 
*3 to form, would meet the approval of 
the most critical student of credit. In 
the consideration of any note, whether 
unsecured or otherwise, the character, 
ability and financial responsibility of 
& parties to the paper cannot be dis- 



regarded with safety nor can trade and 
business conditions be overlooked with- 
out danger. These factors are con- 
stantly changing, and success in the 
purchase of commercial paper means 
everlasting diligence and eternal vigi- 
lance. 

© 

* 

THE NEW ORDER 
By Montgomery Evans, President 

Norristown (Pa.) Trust Company. 

'T'HERE has been a universal cry 
A for change. Whatever is, is 
wrong. Whatever is new must be bet- 
ter. The wisdom and experience of 
past ages must be discarded because 
in conflict with the new theories of 
present day sociologists. Even the old 
religion must be discarded and so- 
called humanitarianism take its place. 
The acquisition and ownership of prop- 
erty are an evil. The Ten Command- 
ments are out of date. The new 
preaching is; Thou shalt not labor six 
days of the week; thou shalt not honor 
thy parents; thou mayst kill to accom- 
plish thy purpose; thou mayst steal 
from him who hath too much; thou 
mayst bear false witness; thou shalt 
covet thy neighbor’s property. 

The State must be the indulgent 
mother of all her children, coddling 
them in their weaknesses, gratifying 
them in their cravings. Thrift and 
self-denial are tabooed. The teaching 
of the parable is reversed. From the 
faithful servant is to be taken that 
which he hath and given to the sloth- 
ful servant who hath not. The crimi- 
nal is to be pitied, but not punished. 
He may be elected mayor of a city or 
Governor of a State upon the recom- 
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mendation of having been a convict. 
Equal opportunity to all is to be the 
rule. This sounds attractive, but we 
find that those who shout loudest this 
new shibboleth mean by all, either the 
membership of their own society, of 
their own calling, or of their own race. 
If the color of a man be black, or 
yellow, or brown, he is not covered by 
the platform and is excluded from its 
blessings. In other words, it is a new 
guise of selfishness and not to be com- 
pared with the oldrfashioned Golden 
Rule. What they really are after is 
not equal opportunity, but equal re- 
sults, no matter what may be a man’s 
talents, or his exertion, or his sacrifice. 
All men are not equally capable no 
more than are all women equally beau- 
tiful. 

The gist of the new preaching is 
that the chief aim in life is play. They 
rebel against the ancient doctrine that 
work is not only a duty, but also a 
benefit to mankind. In school and col- 
lege, in these days, the youth who 
plays best is highest honored and the 
youth who works best is most despised. 
The standards and interests prevailing 
in school and college go with the youth 
out into the life of the world. Labor 
is looked upon as irksome and to be 
escaped, if possible. In former times 
thrift went hand in hand with labor 
and was recognized as a virtue. Td- 
dav thrift is anathema with a large 
percentage of our population. To 
spend and to waste bring praise. 



BANKERS MUST TEACH 
THRIFT 

J. H. Puelicher , Vice-President Mar- 
shall <Sr lisle y Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

TF work is a condition of life, there 
should be no idlers. Each should 
contribute to the economic w'hole in the 
ratio of his or her strength and ability. 
Waste of energy, whether it be human 
or nature energy, or that which has 
been created by either or both, is eco- 
nomic waste and therefore thriftless- 



ness. Work to be right must be work 
for the world’s advancement and must 
not be selfish or destructive of the 
welfare of others. 

The ideal to be sought in all work 
is the advancement of civilization. If 
there is an ideal side to the profession 
of the banker — and I cannot believe 
that banks would have been permitted 
to exist were there no useful work for 
them to do — that ideal must express it- 
self on the part of the banker in the 
teaching of thrift. It is he who must 
undertake the task of impressing upon 
the nation the dangers of a reckless 
extravagance, and the need of a thrift 
that will conserve its resources and 
save intact the energies of its men and 
women. 

& 

MUST KEEP IN TOUCH WITH 
THE PEOPLE 

James K. Lynch, Vice-President First 
National Bank, San Francisco . 

'T'HE banker’s appeal must be to 
A Caesar. Back of the statesmen at 
Washington, behind the newspapers 
(those impersonal oracles that assume 
to speak with the authority of Jove), 
stands the average American, the real 
imperial power, to whose lightest be- 
hest politician and publicist alike give 
instant heed. The average American 
is somewhat careless about affairs that 
do not immediately concern him, and 
he is slow to realize that at last he 
pays all the bills and makes good all 
the mistakes of those to whom he has 
granted a little brief authority ; but 
he is essentially fair-minded, and when 
the case is properly presented to him 
we need not fear his decision. 

And the proper presentation of the 
case is the work of every one of us. 
It must be presented as a matter of 
concrete practice rather than one of 
abstract theory; it must be shown daily 
in transactions across the bank’s count- 
er, or wherever the opportunity may 
offer. Stated in the simplest terms the 
proposition is this: The interests of 
the community and those of the banks 
are identical. 
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The Trust Company Paying Teller 



By WALTER H. WOODWARD 



I N all lines of business efficiency is 
the watchword. This is a quality 
more often sought than found, par- 
ticularly in financial institutions. There 
are several reasons for this. Those 
who should be responsible for the 
proper systematizing of the business 
are often least qualified because it has 
taken years for them to reach the po- 
sition which they hold, and having 
once reached it, they are occupied with 
matters of a wholly different charac- 
ter. On the other hand, those who 
are still in the rank and file have 
their minds focused on the far distant 
future and overlook the present and all 
of their shortcomings. They find it 
difficult to clamber out of the rut of 
routine and break the shackles of cus- 
tom. 

The position of paying teller is 
probably more monotonous though less 
detailed than any other, and that de- 
partment is often allowed to grow 
rusty and neglect the advantages of 
making itself highly efficient. 

To reach the highest state of effi- 
ciency in this department two par- 
ticular features must be considered : 
First, its equipment ; second, its 
method. 

As in the case of all trust company 
departments the paying teller’s duties 
differ in some degree from the bank 
teller’s. This article deals with the 
teller’s duties in the average city trust 
company. 

'T'HE cage must be large enough com- 
fortably to accommodate those 
who are to work in it. It must be 
well lighted. To both the right and 
left of the window, through which 
payments are to be made, money 
drawers should be provided deep 



enough to hold entire bricks of bills. * 
They should never be less than ten 
inches in depth and each compartment 
in these drawers should be somewhat 
wider than the bills so as to permit 
of ready handling. This is of no 
mean consequence, for customers can- 
not be expected to wait while a teller 
struggles with refractory drawers. 

The cabinet of drawers containing 
the signatures of the various deposi- 
tors should be close at hand, as should 
also the stop-payment cards. Right 
here, let me suggest that all demands 
for stop-payment should be made on 
cards signed by the maker of the 
check, giving a complete description 
of the item. These cards can be filed 
alphabetically as in any ordinary card 
index system. The card should con- 
tain the agreement that “the maker 
hereby releases this bank from all re- 
sponsibility, if after the exercise of due 
diligence and care to prevent payment 
the above described check is paid 
These cards should be securely locked 
away after business hours. 

The general character of the busi- 
ness will determine just what prepara- 
tions the teller must make in the mat- 
ter of putting up his cash. If be has 
a regular demand on certain days for 
payroll money, he should take pains to 
have on hand a sufficient number of 
ready strapped bills of all denomina- 
tions in packages of various amounts, 
and he will in this way be fully pre- 
pared to meet any demand promptly, 
and at the same time lessen the chance 
of committing errors resulting from 
hurry and confusion. 

A very large volume of business can 
be successfully handled by three men 
if their method is consistently worked 
out. As a rule only one man should 
be allowed to handle the cash except 
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in cases of emergency. This does not 
mean that the same man should do it 
daily, for in his absence the man who 
takes his place would be greatly handi- 
capped because of his inexperience. All 
three men should be prepared to per- 
form certain duties and to work in uni- 
son with a minimum of time waste. 

Most trust companies have a drawing 
account with at least one large city 
bank so that they can honor their own 
checks held by other companies. This 
does not apply to companies in the 
clearing-house. All amounts in excess 
of a hundred or two of dollars should 
be paid by check and the check used 
should read “Pay only to a bank or 
trust company/* All checks drawn for 
any other reason should be drawn from 
another check book. Usually the bank 
messengers leave their checks at the 
various houses on their route and, hav- 
ing made deliveries, call again later to 
collect. This arrangement gives the 
teller time properly to examine all 
checks for endorsement, filling and sig- 
nature. 

The method of paying these claims 
of various banks is as follows: As soon 
as a messenger leaves a bundle of 
checks, the package is set aside and the 
next one delivered is placed beneath it. 
and so on. This keeps them all in the 
same order as they were presented. As 
soon as convenient the man who 
is to draw the checks takes the 
bundles and lists them on an adding 
machine, proving them with the slip 
which accompanied them. The second 
man takes them (in the original order) 
and examines them for date, filling and 
endorsement. This should be done by 
the man second in charge of the cage 
and he cannot be too well qualified for 
the work, whicli is of extreme impor- 
tance. As each lot of checks is thus 
examined deductions are made from 
both machine listings of all checks 
which are to be returned for any rea- 
son. On the list made by the first 
man a note is made of the reason for 
refusal. This slip is retained by the 
teller and notes should be made on it 
of anything which can be of future 
help. When this operation is com- 



pleted the checks are finally turned 
over to the man at the window — the 
first teller — Tor his examination. He 
passes upon the originality of the sig- 
natures. He checks the deductions al- 
ready made and makes any additional 
deductions which may be necessary. 
The checks which are to be paid he 
drops into a drawer for the present 
and initials both machine slips and 
gives them with the returned items to 
the first man, who now proceeds to 
draw a check in payment. This man 
should have a number of stamps cover- 
ing the names of the various banks. He 
stamps both machine slips with the 
proper stamp, draws the check and 
puts the number of the check and the 
date on his own machine slip. He 
then fastens the claimant's slip and the 
returned items to the check which is 
now ready for signature and delivery. 
It is advisable that these checks be 
signed by the first teller as well as by 
an officer. 

The teller is generally busy in the 
morning hours waiting upon customers 
at the window and cashing bank 
claims under two or three hundred dol- 
lars. Those checks which he cashes for 
banks he examines entirely himself and 
they are included in his “cash work" 
and in no way affect the “bank work" 
or those items paid by check. The 
work of preparing these checks usually 
consumes an entire morning and, ex- 
cept in rare instances, all the banks 
have presented their claims by the noon 
hour. The “bank work" checks are de- 
livered to the bookkeeping department 
at various times during the morning. 
When all bank claims for the day are 
paid the bookkeepers prove their totals 
with the footings of the teller's check 
book. This constitutes a half-day’s 
work, which is already proved and 
which can cause the teller no further 
trouble. It only remains for him to 
prove his “cash work" at the close of 
business. 

All items cashed are listed in a cash- 
book, which is ruled to accommodate 
the name of the maker of the check 
and the amount. When the teller 
cashes checks for a bank, he pins them 
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together, writes the total on the back of 
them and when they are listed in the 
cash book the total of that particular 
list is easily proved. Such entries 
should be made “in short” and the 
name of the bank which presented them 
written alongside of the total, as below: 



John Jones 


1 


$500.75 


John Brown 

I 


25 


2,500 




7 




i 


150 




| 


2 




.First Xat. Bank 




18 1 


\[I. Anderson 




102.50 



All items cashed should be stamped 
"Cashed” with the date on the back, 

© 

'T'HE most satisfactory plan yet 
*■“ found for certifying checks works 
out in the following fashion: 

When a check is presented for cer- 
tification it is first carefully examined 
for signature, date, filling, etc., and 
upon being found satisfactory is next 



passed to the bookkeeper in charge' of 
that account. Jf the check is good he 
makes an entry of it in his own cer- 
tification book, noting both the name 
and amount. He initials the check 
and returns it to the teller, who cer- 
tifies it and enters it in his certification 
book, noting the number, name of 
maker, payee, and the amount. This 
entry is immediately checked back by 
one of the assistants. The advantages 
of this arrangement lie in the fact that 
when at the close of the day’s busi- 
ness the bookkeeper compares his cer- 
tification book w r ith that of the teller, 
any discrepancies are immediately de- 
tected. It is customary in many banks 
for the bookkeeper to post his certifica- 
tions from the teller’s record. This 
means that if the teller is in error 
the bookkeeper will be in error also. 

A record should be made of all 
transactions between the paying and re- 
ceiving tellers and the book for that 
purpose (“exchange book”) has the 
left-hand page reserved for the items 
given to and the right-hand page for 
these received from the receiving teller. 

In addition to the entries made in 
the “cash book” of all checks actually 
cashed, charges against any of the ac- 
counts on the books of the general 
bookkeeper (loans, expense, profit and 



CHARGE 

Loans 

Ctf. of Deposit 

Investments 

Bills Purc’hd 

Bonds and Mt’ges 

Profit and Loss 

Int Acc’d Ctf. Dep 

Int Acc’d Deposits .... 
Int Acc’d St’ks and Bds 

Int Acc’d 

Expense 



Date 



CREDIT 

Bank Checks 

Cert. Checks 

Cpn’s — Loan Checks 
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loss, etc.) are likewise entered and 
properly marked for identification in 
the margin. All of such charges come 
from the receiving teller, except in 
cases where “cash” has been credited. 
At the close of the day’s business the 



footings of the “cash book” less all 
charges received from the other teller 
will equal the cash paid out. 

The paying teller’s proof is best 
made out upon statements as shown on 
preceding page. 
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Gold and Prices 



From the Annual Report of the Director of the Mint 



T HAT there is a relationship be- 
tween the supply of gold and 
the prices of commodities 

scarcely admits of controversy, but 
there are so many other factors in 
price making that great practical dif- 
ficulty attends upon any effort to iden- 
tify and estimate the particular effect 
of the changes that occur from time 
to time in the output of gold. 

The production of gold in the world 
has been practically stationary for 
the last five years, and indus- 
trial consumption plus the move- 

ment to India have taken ap- 
proximately one-half of the output. 
The remainder has been sufficient to 

allow of important annual additions 
to monetary stocks, and in some coun- 
tries, notably the United States, it can 
scarcely be questioned that these ad- 
ditions have been related to a long- 

continued period of enterprise and 
credit expansion. 

The most persuasive statement of 
the affirmative theory is that, however 
many influences may have participated 
in making the present price level, the 
level could not have been made as 
high as it is without the enlarged sup- 
ply of gold. If the gold supply has 
anything to do with prices, this propo- 
sition can hardly be controverted, and 
if anyone is disposed to deny the 
•quantitative theory in toto, he should 
consider w r hat results would ensue from 
the discovery of a cheap process of 



artificially producing gold. Will any- 
body contend that such a discovery 
would have no effect upon monetary 
or industrial conditions? On the other 
hand, the dramatic effect of the phe- 
nomenal increase in the production 
of gold, coincident with the general 
rise of prices, has fixed attention upon 
this factor and given it, possibly, an 
undue importance. Other and very im- 
portant influences have undoubtedly 
contributed to the movement. 

It is evident that an increasing pro- 
duction of gold has a direct effect in 
swelling bank reserves. The new gold 
flows into the banks, not only for safe 
keeping, but to create balances against 
which the mine owners may draw to 
meet operating expenses. Even for 
the best fields, approximately seventy- 
five per cent, of the credits so created 
must be used for this purpose. But, 
unlike bank credits created by other 
industrial operations, these credits, ac- 
companied by an equal amount of new 
gold, enlarge in a much greater de- 
gree the ability of the banks to make 
loans. The entire gold-producing in- 
dustry of the world may not. as an 
industry, be more than self-supporting, 
but when the product in the form of 
money enters bank reserves it may as 
the basis of credit create purchasing 
power to several times its own value. 

One way or another the new sup- 
plies of credit will force their way 
into use. They make capital available 
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for new undertakings and for the en- 
largement of old ones, and in this era 
of industrial activity and change there 
is practically no end of promising op- 
portunities for investment. There are 
many countries, both old and new, with 
vast undeveloped resources appealing 
for capital. Competent authorities 
have estimated that as much as $8,- 
500,000,000 of foreign capital has 
been invested in Canada in the last 
dozen years in constructive work. 
Probably $800,000,000 has been simi- 
larly invested in Brazil in the last 
ten years. And these are new coun- 
tries with comparatively small popula- 
tions. The sums so invested in the 
United States, of course, have been 
very much greater than in these two 
put together. 

The entire organization and equip- 
ment of the industrial world is con- 
stantly undergoing change. The alter- 
ations in power equipments alone, re- 
sulting f rom improvements in the 
steam engine, the development of in- 
ternal combustion, and the various ap- 
plications of electricity, call for enor- 
mous amounts of capital, or, for what 
amounts to the same thing, credit ac- 
commodations. Modern industrial 
equipment, like the modern battleship, 
does not wear out. but is forced out 
by the pressure of the ever-coming 
new and superior substitutes. This 
entire movement is stimulated by in- 
creasing bank reserves. There is a 
familiar tendency in the business world 
to alternating periods of expansion and 
contraction, the former running its 
course until credit is strained, when 
reaction sets in and is more or less pro- 
tracted according to the degree in 
which credit may have been overused. 
But with constantly increasing bank re- 
serves the periods of expansion are 
longer maintained and the periods of 
reaction are sooner overcome. 






T^HE growing importance of stock 
and produce exchanges and the 
vast multiplication of corporate secu- 
rities have been important factors in 



the expansion of credits, and, there- 
fore, had an effect upon prices. In 
the last analyses it is effective demand 
that influences prices, and the demand 
is usually financed by credit, which in 
turn must have some relation to the 
gold reserves. But the great supply 
of dividend-paying stocks and bonds 
now in the possession of the public af- 
fords a most convenient facility by 
means of which loans may be obtained. 
No doubt there is a great deal more 
borrowing for miscellaneous invest- 
ments upon the securities of a corpora- 
tion whose issues are widely distributed 
than there was upon the credit of the 
same business before it was incorpo- 
rated or while the ownership was in 
few hands. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that in times of prosperity, 
wfen the spirit of money-making is in- 
fectious, it is difficult for the average 
man to keep good collateral in his own 
box while many inviting opportunities 
for investment pass by. 

It will naturally be said, however, 
that if the present rise of prices is 
due to an extraordinary demand for 
commodities and labor, to be used in 
construction and for improved equip- 
ment, there should be results in the 
way of an increased production of 
commodities at lower costs, and that 
these results in turn should show in 
lower prices. 

This is a perfectly logical conclu- 
sion, and the only answer that can be 
made is that unless the world has been 
wasting its savings in unprofitable in- 
vestments or population has become 
unduly congested where the cost of liv- 
ing is necessarily high, a reaction in 
the course of prices should soon ap- 
pear. 

A study of all price tables will show 
that the level of prices under review 
has been carried up by the rise in ar- 
ticles of food and raw materials. Man- 
ufactures have either not risen at nil 



or have risen by a lower percentage 
than the raw materials and labor which 
have entered into them. The greatest 
rise of all in the last fifteen years in 
the United States has been in lumber, 
but it is not necessary to resort to the 
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gold hypothesis for an explanation in 
this case. All of the products of tim- 
ber have been going higher because 
nearby -supplies were being exhausted. 
And so all of the products of the soil 
have been going higher because the 
cheap, easily tilled prairie lands of this 
country have been occupied, while our 
population continues to increase. 
Meats are dearer for the obvious rea- 
son that cattle can no longer be pas- 
tured free on the public domain; the 
great ranches and herds have been 
broken up, and for some years the 
supply of meat animals in the United 
States has not been increasing. In 
all price tables these products of the 
farms and forests and public lands arc 
very important factors. 

For a long time, during the period 
of land settlement in the United State#, 
when it cost but little to open new 
farms, the prices of farm products 
were so low as to afford very small 
compensation to the producers. The 
desire to own land, which was ex- 
pected ultimately to increase in value, 
was the chief inducement for the open- 
ing of new farms, and it was sufficient 
to keep the price of products down 
close to the bare labor cost, upon most 
farms, of producing them. With the 
cheap and easily tilled lands occupied, 
there was a slowing down in agricul- 
tural expansion. Since then develop- 
ment in agriculture has not kept pace 
with progress in manufactures or 
transportation. 

© 

CJIXCE the Baring crisis in 1890, 
^ caused by overfree investments in 
Argentine railways, there has been no 
extensive railway construction opening 
up large areas of cheap lands until the 
Canadian construction began a few 
years ago. And while there has been 
an important movement of farmers into 
the Canadian Northwest the results of 
the development expenditures have only 
begun to make themselves felt. It is, 
however, true that wheat, the principal 
crop of Canada, is one of the farm 
staples that has made the smallest ad- 
vance.* 



The expenditures of capital upon the 
railways of the United States during 
the last fifteen years have been enor- 
mous, but they have been mainly di- 
rected to the improvement of the ex- 
isting lines and not to the opening of 
new territory, as in the decade from 
1881 to 1890. The roads have been 
straightened, grades have been reduced, 
additional tracks have been provided, 
heavier rails have been laid, new and 
stronger bridges have been built; and 
along with these betterments upon the 
roadways have come more powerful and 
more economical locomotives, and 
freight cars of much greater capacity. 
These improvements have called for a 
vast amount of labor and materials 
and have had an important influence 
upon wages and prices. They have 
undoubtedly been very effective for 
the purpose for which they were made, 
to wit, an economy in labor and power 
in the operation of the lines. Judged 
by the higher efficiency obtained, these 
outlays were well worth making, but 
the rising prices of timber, ties and 
various supplies, and the higher wages 
required of the companies by reason of 
the higher cost to their employees of 
food and clothing, have apparently 
more than offset all the gains accom- 
plished by reconstruction and improved 
equipment. 

And the situation of the railways is 
illustrative * of what has occurred 
throughout the industries. In all lines 
heavy investments of capital have 
been made for the purpose of reduc- 
ing labor costs, and results have been 
obtained which would have naturally 
appeared in lower prices if the higher 
costs of raw materials and of the food 
and clothing of the operatives had not 
intervened and overbalanced them. In- 
deed, it would require nothing less thin 
a revolution in the methods of industry 
to offset in importance a rise of fifty 
per cent, in the cost of the food staples 
and of such common commodities as 
cotton, hides and lumber. 

According to the tables of the 
United States Bureau of Labor, the 

•Written before recent developments had 
caused a sudden rise In the price of this 
commodity. 
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average of prices of farm products dur- 
ing the year 1912 was 171.3 per cent, 
of the average for the ten years 1880- 
1899, while the average of all the 
commodities included ‘ in its tables was 
but 133.6 of the same base. It is evi- 
dent that the commodities other than 



farm products increased by a less per- 
centage than 133.6, and it is easy to 
believe that the rise of 171.8 in farm 
products, which include not only food 
but the raw materials of clothing, was 
the main factor in the rise of other 
commodities. 



A Human Document 



Tt/TAXY persons seem to hold the 
view that banking is a dry sort 
of business, exempt from the mani- 
festations of human interest attaching 
to business of other kinds. Those 
who are carrying on the actual oper- 
ations of banking know how super- 
ficial this view is; that the bank in 
reality differs little from other places 
'rhere the human comedy goes on from 
day to day. Here is an exact copy of 
a letter received at the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency in Wash- 
ington, showing that the bank presi- 
dent himself is sometimes intensely 
human. (The names in this "heart- 
throbbing” document are, for obvious 
reasons, omitted.) 

EXACT COPY. 

The Bank, 



Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

I see you fellows are over riding us bank 
presidents by requiring the directors to 
answer your letters. 

Our directors are pretty good fellows 
but about all they want is big dividends. 



and I hammered them for 3 years, 

carried our resignations in our pockets to 
present if dividends was ordered. 

You and Ex set us up in 1899 with 

$20,800, rotten stuff all of which has been 
charged off, and by working hard days and 
laying awake nights on starvation salerys, 
committing pergery in Reports until we 
saw daylight. 

In order to make money for the bank I 
have endorsed notes, advanced money, took 
mortgaged, damned by the Department, 
killed , and to day our Stock is sell- 

ing for $150 to $160. 

I haint no banker, never was, but I think 
I am a good judge of farmes and hay, 
have got boys who keeps the books, and 
counts the cash, and we are all right. 

The U. S. Statutes made in Washington 
for City banks fits us like Clydesdale har- 
niss on a bul calf. 

Requiring directions to answer letters 
scares them to death, think there must be 
a “nigger in the fence” besides giving them 
the hip lock on us officers. 

I don’t want any bocays thrown, neither 
do I want to be sot on. 

Yours truly, 



P. S. Our directors will answer your 
letter soon as they get togather, they live 
within a radius of 24 miles, and your young 
man sent here last knows what kind of a 
country we have to travel. 



(( TT is better that a man occasionally go 
** wrong while proceeding to do good 
deeds on impulse than that he harbor good 
intentions without action .” 
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CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



Gifts for Benevolent Objects 

C ONTRIBUTIONS to benevolent 
objects are usually made in one 
of three ways: (a) Testamen- 
tary disposition; (b) gifts of various 
sorts; (c) subscriptions or promises 
to give. In testamentary disposition, 
the law frequently stipulates the pro- 
portion of the donor’s estate that may 
be given to charity; but the chief dan- 
ger lies in making the gift or trust so 
indefinite that its administration is 
difficult if not impossible. For instance, 
a gift made in the form of a savings 
bank account running: “Almira Clark 
in trust for Benevolent Object War- 
burton Avenue Baptist Church” neces- 
sitated two trials to determine whether 
“benevolent object” meant a benevo- 
lent object of the church, or for gen- 
eral church purposes. The court 
finally ruled that it could be used 
for general church work. 

Likewise a bequest to the “Metho- 
dist Episcopal churches of the ninth 
ward of the city of New York, accord- 
ing to the number of members, to buy 
coal for the poor of said churches,” 
was held good. 

In matter of Shattuck (193 N. Y. 
446) the Court of Appeals said: 
“Since the enactment of Chapter 701, 
Laws 1893, gifts in trust for public 
charitable purposes are not void for 
the uncertainty and indefiniteness of 
the beneficiaries if the purpose of the 
trust is defined with sufficient certainty 
to be carried out by the supreme court. 
But a trust may be so indefinite and 
uncertain in its purposes, as distin- 
guished from its beneficiaries, as to 
be impossible of administration.” 

But the most frequent method of 
giving is by pledge, either conditional 

22H 



or absolute. For instance, a church 
desiring to raise a fund to build a new 
edifice, will secure the promise of a 
prominent man to give a certain sum 
provided a certain sum is raised by 
a designated time; or in the excite- 
ment of a campaign to raise a fund, or 
at a meeting where public pledges are 
invited, certain promises to pay are 
made, which may afterwards, on sober 
thought, be regretted; and the ques- 
tion arises : Can these promises be 
enforced ? 

Obviously no money consideration 
passes, and the usual defense is lack 
of consideration. Such a case arose 
in Iowa. Here the maker of several 
notes aggregating $20,000 promised 
to pay the sums named to the Kansas 
City (Kansas) University, on or be- 
fore the expiration of one year after 
his death. While the notes read “for 
value received” the defense was lack 
of consideration. But on the strength 
of these promises many others were 
secured. On this point the court said: 
“It is not essential, in such a case, 
that the additional contributions thus 
induced should be devoted to the same 
fund or to the erection of the same 
building. If the original promise, 
when made, was intended to induce ac- 
tivities and expenditures by the bene- 
ficiary in pursuance of the purpose of 
its organization, and if such activities 
and such expenditures were induced 
thereby, even in part, it is sufficient 
consideration.” And again: “We 

think that notes of this kind rest upon 
a somewhat different foundation from 
a note executed in a transaction, in 
contemplation of a pecuniary benefit 
to the maker, or to some other person 
selected by him, other than the payee. 
Such notes are frequently, if not 
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usually, executed, not as evidence of a 
promise to make a future gift, but for 
the specific purpose of creating a 
present asset for its beneficiary. A 
very substantial part of the assets of 
such institutions exist in this form. To 
lightly withhold judicial sanction from 
such obligations would be to destroy 
millions of assets of the most benefi- 
cent institutions in our land, and to 
render such institutions helpless to 
carry out the purpose of their organ- 
izations.” (Brokaw vs. McElroy, 148 
N. W. Rep. 1087.) 

In another case (Irwin vs. Lombard 
University, 56 Ohio St. 9) the court 
said: “The requirements of the law 
are satisfied, the objects of the parties 
secured, and the perpetration of frauds 
prevented by the conclusion that the 
consideration for the promise in ques- 
tion is the accomplishment through the 
university of the purposes for which 
it was incorporated, and in whose aid 
the promise was made. * * * Indeed, 
the validity of such promises is sup- 
ported by all the cases in which it has 
been held that subscriptions for public 
purposes of such a nature are en- 
forceable.* * 

In the current number appears a 
case in which such a note was used, 
with others, to raise a fund of $35,000, 
no expenditures having been made on 
the strength of it. It was held good. 
See Board of Trustees vs. Noyes on 
a subsequent page. 

What is an Acceptance ? 

^X^ILLIAM RYAN executed the 
" following order: “Spangle, Wis., 
Sept. 26, 1912. W. F. Binge, Plaza, 
Wis. Dear Sir: Pay to the order of 
State Bank of Spangle, seven hundred 
forty-nine and 92-100. Bal. threshing 
acct WM. RYAN.** 

When the order was presented, Mr. 
Binge wrote as follows: “Dear Sir: 
I return the Ryan order. Bal. of his 
acct. is same as order, but I do not 
know if the hands have been paid and 



you will have to wait till thirty days 
are up. Yours truly, WM. BINGE.” 

Was this an acceptance? Did Wil- 
liam Ryan assent to the order of the 
drawer? No, he only admitted the cor- 
rectness of the amount, but he did not 
assent to the order, either qualifiedly, 
or conditionally, or partially. There 
is no promise to pay even at the end 
of thirty days. 

It has been held that a verbal ac- 
ceptance, “Here is your bill. It is all 
right**; “this bill will be paid, but we 
cannot allow you for a duplicate pro- 
test,** is good; but the Negotiable In- 
struments Law requires acceptances to 
be in writing, and this being in writ- 
ing, but constituting no promise to 
pay was not an acceptance. Plaza 
Farmers* Union Warehouse & Elevator 
Company vs. Ryan, 188 Pacific Rep. 
651, February 14, 1914. 



An Endorsement in Hebrew 



Ty|ORRIS KUSHNER, ill in a hos- 

*"* pital, wrote a letter to the Public 
Bank, New York, requesting it to pay 
to his son, Harry, whatever money he 
had in the bank. The son presented 
the letter and ' received a cashier’s 
check on the National Bank of Com- 
merce to the order of Morris Kushner. 

Harry Kushner endorsed the check 
in his own name, in Hebrew, and de- 
livered it to Sadie R. Marcuson, who 
endorsed it and received payment 
through the Yorkville Bank, which in 
turn collected it through the clearing- 
house. The Yorkville Bank guaran- 
teed the indorsements. 

About eleven months afterwards, the 
fraud was discovered and refund made, 
and action begun by Miss Marcuson 
against the Yorkville Bank. 

It is apparent that the Public Bank 
did not honor the request of its depos- 
itor; that the Bank of Commerce did 
not follow the directions of the Public 
Bank and was liable to it ; that In 
guaranteeing the endorsements, the 
Yorkville Bank was liable to the Bank 
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of Commerce, and Miss Marcuson was 
in turn liable to the Yorkville Bank, 
and it was so ordered. Marcuson vs. 
Yorkville Bank, 147 N. Y. Supp. 472, 
April 28, 1914. 

© 



One Mistake Does Not 
Assume Another 

TESSIE LEWIS had an account in a 
Schenectady trust company. So 
did Jennie Levine. The names look 
alike when poorly written. Jessie 
Lewis* deposit of $68 was, by one of 
those errors common to all human bank 
clerks, credited to Jennie Levine. The 
latter drew out the whole amount and 
the bank sued her for the overdraft. 

The preposterous claim was made 
that she (Levine) had also made a $63 
deposit that day, but had lost her book 
since. She tried to show that the bank 
had failed to credit a former deposit, 
but the court could conceive of no 
law' whereby evidence that one mistake 
had been made could be admitted to 
prove that another was made. Negli- 
gence once is no proof of negligence 
twice. Citizens Trust Company of 
Schenectady vs. Levine. New York Su- 
preme Court, May 6, 1914. (147 N. Y. 
Supp. 787.) 



Negotiability of Note Without 
the Words “ Or Order ” 

TN the case of Owens vs. Blackburn 
A and others (146 N. Y. Supp. 966) 
the court was asked to pass on the 
negotiability of and liabilities of the 
parties to the following note: 

4192.50. Zanesville, O., Feb. 12, 1907. 

Four months after date we or either of 
us promise to pay to the Old Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank of Zanesville, Ohio, four thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-two and 50- 
100 dollars, value received, payable at 
said bank with interest at 6 per cent, per 
annum. 

No. 17319. Due June 12. 

J. E. Blackburn. 
Elmer Dover. 

J. B. Owens. 



It was held that the note, not being 
payable to bearer or order was non- 
negotiable, and there would, therefore, 
be no presumption of consideration ; 
but the recital “value received/* in the 
body of the note, constitutes an ad- 
mission that the instrument was issued 
for a sufficient consideration. 

The promise is both joint and sev- 
eral. All of the makers and each of 
them, therefore, has admitted the re- 
ceipt of consideration for the promise. 
The plaintiff is one of the makers, and 
the defendants are the other two. 

The plaintiff alleges that he was. 
compelled to pay the note, and that 
he paid it in full, with interest, and 
that he has demanded that each of 
the defendants contribute to him one- 
third of the amount paid. 

There is no merit in the contention' 
that the plaintiff should have alleged' 
that neither of the defendants paid the 
note. That is fairly to be implied from 
the allegation that he was compelled 
to pay it. 

The three makers were liable to the 
payee both jointly and severally, but 
presumptively, as between themselves, 
their liability was joint, and equity re- 
quires that they bear the burden equal- 
ly, and that those who have not paid 
shall contribute to the plaintiff, who* 
has been obliged to pay the entire 
amount for which all three makers 
were liable. 

It was not incumbent on the plain- 
tiff, in the circumstances, to allege an 
agreement for contribution, for that is 
an obligation implied and enforced by 
courts of equity. 



Corporation Note 

New York 

Power of Corporation to Issue Accom- 
modation Paper — Knowledge of Of- 
ficers acting Individually and for 
the Bank 



New York Court of Appeals, April 21,. 
1914. 



JACOBUS YS. JAMESTOWN MANTEL CO. 
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A corporation has only such powers as 
are given it by law. As such it cannot 
issue accommodation paper. One dealing 
with corporation officers is bound to know 
the extent of their authority. 



© 



ACTION by Warren Jacobus against 
the Jamestown Mantel Company. 
From a judgment of the Appellate Di- 
vision (149 App. Div. 856, 184 N. Y. 
Supp. 418), affirming a judgment for 
defendant, plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

r | 'HIS action is brought on a promis- 
*■“ sorv note, of which the following 
is a copy: “$2,500.00. New York, 
Oct. 8, 1909. Six months after date 
we promise to pay to the order of 
ourselves, Two thousand five hundred 
& 00/100 dollars at Newton Trust 
Company, Newton, N. J., value re- 
ceived. Jamestown Mantel Company, 
Geo. M. Turner, Treas.” Said note 
was indorsed “Jamestown Mantel 
Company, Geo. M. Turner, Treas.,” 
and it was thereafter delivered to 
and discounted by the Newton Trust 
Company, the assignor of the plain- 
tiff. 

It is the last one of a series of like 
notes, the original of which was given 
in August, 1907. At the time herein 
mentioned the trust company had an 
investment committee consisting of 
Hough, its president, Searing, its vice- 
president, and George, a director. 
Searing and George were partners do- 
ing business in New York City. In 
August, 1907, Searing was the presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Eastern Rail- 
road Company. One Welch, an attor- 
ney-at-law, had done business as such 
for said railroad company and for 
Searing individually. Welch asserted 
that the railroad company and Searing 
owed him considerable money for ser- 
vices; he told Searing that he needed 
money for his immediate use, and 



Searing said to him that the company 
was not in a position to pay him at 
that time, but that if he would borrow 
a note from somebody for a short time, 
he. Searing, would have it discounted 
at one of his trust companies. 

Welch went to Turner and told him 
that he wanted to borrow a note of the 
Jamestown Mantel Company for $2,- 
500 to have it discounted, and that if 
he. Turner, would furnish him with 
such a note he would take care of it 
when it was due. Turner in the name 
of the mantel company, and in the 
form shown, made and indorsed a note 
for $2,500, and gave it to Welch. 
Welch delivered it to Searing, who 
sent it to the trust company,, and re- 
ceived in return for it a draft of 
$2,425, being the amount of the note 
less the discount thereon. Searing re- 
tained the proceeds of the draft and 
told Welch that his trust companies 
were not in funds to discount the note. 

Before the note became due, how- 
ever, Searing told Welch that the note 
had been actually discounted, and that 
he had used the money. It was there- 
after renewed from time to time until 
the note now in suit became due, when 
further renewals were refused by the 
mantel company, and it also refused to 
pay the note. The defendant was in 
no way directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in the transaction. The note was 
given in its name wholly without au- 
thority. * * * 

© 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

/^HASE, J.: The first question for 

consideration on this appeal is 
whether the knowledge of Searing, un- 
der the circumstances disclosed, is at- 
tributable to the trust company. We 
think not. Searing conceived the idea 
of obtaining money from the trust 
company on a note to be borrowed for 
the purpose, and he was the one ac- 
tively engaged in carrying out the 
plan. In carrying it out he was reck- 
less of the consequences to the trust 
company. In all the transaction he 
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acted for himself individually or in his 
capacity as president of the Delaware 
& Eastern Railroad Company. There 
was no meeting of the investment com- 
mittee of the trust company, and no 
action thereon by it as a committee. 
Searing acted at his place of busi- 
ness, and not at the place of the trust 
company, and wholly independent of his 
official relation to it. His knowledge 
was intentionally concealed from the 
trust company with the fraudulent pur- 
pose, probably formed at the time the 
note was first suggested, of retaining 
the proceeds thereof for himself. 

If we admit that the evidence is in- 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that 
Searing intended to keep the proceeds 
of the note for his personal use when 
he first suggested to Welch that he 
borrow a note to be discounted, it must 
at least be conceded that he either in- 
tended at that time to obtain the 
money for his personal use, or to use 
it for the benefit of the corporation of 
which he was president. Searing is 
a lawyer, and he must have known 
that the note, being entirely apart 
from the business of the corporation, 
was not a binding obligation upon it. 

In any event the concealment of his 
knowledge from the trust company was 
necessary to enable him to obtain from 
it the proceeds of a note which he 
knew had been executed without au- 
thority, and which would at least be 
of doubtful value in the hands of the 
trust company. The trust company 
should not be held cognizant of his 
knowledge. Brooklyn Distilling Com- 
pany vs. Standard Dis. & Dist. Com- 
pany, 193 N. Y. 551. 

There are other objections to the 
plaintiff’s recovery upon the note that 
are fatal to his contention. The de- 
fendant is a domestic manufacturing 
corporation. A corporation is an arti- 
ficial entity, having only such powers as 
are given to it by law, and such im- 
plied powers as arc necessary to the 
exercise of the powers expressly given 
to it. 

The defendant was organized to 
“manufacture wood mantels, interior 



finish, bank, office and bar fixtures and 
generally to carry on any manufactur- 
ing business which can conveniently be 
carried on in conjunction with any of 
the matters aforesaid.” The treasurer 
of the defendant corporation had no 
express authority by its by-laws or 
otherwise to sign or indorse a promis- 
sory note. 

The president of the trust company 
had never had a transaction with the 
defendant corporation, and did not 
know its treasurer. He does not re- 
member that Searing said anything to 
him whatever at the time the note was 
sent to him for discount. It was taken 
by him on behalf of the trust company 
without inquiry either as to the re 
sponsibility of the corporation or as to 
the authority of its treasurer to make 
a promissory note even in the usual 
course of its business. 

It affirmatively appears, as we have 
seen, that the treasurer had no express 
authority to make a promissory note, 
and that the note as made was not 
made in the regular transaction of the 
business of the corporation, but wholly 
as an accommodation to a friend of 
such treasurer. 

A manufacturing corporation has no 
power to make or indorse notes for 
the accommodation of others. Nation- 
al Park Bank of N. Y. vs. Ger. Am. 

M. W. & S. Company, 116 N. Y. 281; 
Fox vs. Rural Home Company, 90 
Hun, 365, 85 N. Y. Supp. 896, af- 
firmed, on opinion below, 157 N. Y. 
681. One who deals with the officers 
or agents of a corporation is bound to 
know their powers and the extent of 
their authority. Alexander vs. Cauld- 
well, 83 N. Y. 480. Notwithstanding 
the general rule stated, a corporation 
is bound if it makes or indorses com- 
mercial paper for the accommodation 
of another in respect to a bona fide 
holder who discounts it before maturity 
on the faith of its being business paper. 
Mechanics* Banking Association vs. 

N. Y. & S. White Lead Company, 35 
N. Y. 505. The decision in the White 
Lead Company Case, supra, and other 
similar decisions are based upon the 
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assumption that the officers making or 
indorsing a promissory note had au- 
thority from the corporation to make 
and indorse such notes in the ordinary 
course of its business. Such decisions 
do not apply to a case where the offi- 
cers purporting to act for a corpora- 
tion do not have authority to sign com- 
mercial paper in the ordinary course 
of its business. A treasurer of a man- 
ufacturing corporation has no power 
to make promissory notes in its name 
unless such power is expressly given to 
such officer by the by-laws of the cor- 
poration or by resolution of its board 
of directors. Thompson on Corpora- 
tions (2d Ed.) § 1561; Daniel on Ne- 
gotiable Instruments (5th Ed.),vol. 1 § 
394; Edwards on Bills, § 65; Beach on 
Private Corporations (2d Ed.), vol. 2, 
§ 804; McCullough vs. Moss, 5 Denio 
(N. T.) 567; National Bank of New- 
port vs. Snyder Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 107 App. Div. 95; Niagara Falls 
Suspension Bridge Company vs. Bach- 
man, 66 N. Y. 261 ; People's Bank vs. 
St. Anthony’s R. C. Church, 109 N. Y. 
512. 

No presumption existed that the de- 
fendant's treasurer had power to make 
or indorse business paper. It was 
necessary, therefore, for the plaintiff to 
show that the treasurer had authority 
to execute promissory notes in the name 
of the corporation in the ordinary 
course of its business, or that the de- 
fendant was estopped from denying 
such authority. 

It is urged that there is some evi- 
dence that the treasurer of the de- 
fendant had on one or more occasions 
signed a promissory note in its name 
in the regular course of defendant’s 
business, and that such note or notes 
had thereafter been paid by the cor- 
poration. It does not appear that said 
treasurer had ever signed such a note 
prior to the execution of the note which 
was given in August, 1907. Whether 
he had done so or not is of little im- 
portance for the purpose of creating 
an estoppel against the defendant be- 
cause it affirmatively appears that the 
trust company did not know of any of 



the acts claimed to have been done by 
the defendant's treasurer in its name. 

If the defendant had, prior to 
August, 1907, in the usual course of its 
business permitted its treasurer from 
time to time to make promissory notes 
in its name which it ratified and ap- 
proved by paying them, and knowledge 
of such acts had come to the trust 
company, and it had relied upon such 
acts as showing authority in the defend- 
ant's treasurer to make promissory 
notes in its name in taking the note in 
controversy, a question of estoppel 
would have arisen as against the de- 
fendant in this action. 

It is essential for one claiming that 
another is equitably estopped from 
denying liability because of his previ- 
ous acts and conduct to show that he 
was influenced by and relied upon such 
acts and conduct in making the prom- 
ise or performing the act upon which ‘ 
the liability is asserted. Draper vs. 
Otsego County Fire R. Ins. Company, 
190 N. Y. 12. The defendant is not 
estopped from denying its liability in 
this case. If the president of the trust 
company had made inquiry in regard 
to the practice of the defendant in 
making promissory notes and the au- 
thority of its treasurer to sign its name 
to such notes, and he had ascertained 
all the facts presented by the record, 
there would have remained a question 
of fact as to whether the inquiry was a 
reasonable one, and whether the facts 
shown were sufficient to warrant the 
action of the trust company in dis- 
counting the note in question. 

It may also be assumed that the rec- 
ord presents a question of fact as to 
whether Turner as the treasurer of the 
corporation had authority to sign prom- 
issory notes in the usual course of de- 
fendant’s business by reason of one or 
more notes having been signed by him 
which were thereafter paid by the cor- 
poration. 

The plaintiff at the trial insisted 
that the court direct a verdict, and, it 
having directed a verdict for the de- 
fendant, the plaintiff is bound by the 
decision of the court upon all questions 
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of fact then open for its determina- 
tion. 

There is evidence on which the trial 
court was authorized to make the find- 
ings necessary on which to base its di- 
rection of a verdict for the defendant. 

The judgment should be affirmed, 
with costs. 

105 N. E. Rep. 210. 



Promissory Note for Church 
Aid 

Iowa 

Supreme Court of Iowa, April 14, 1914. 

BOAAD or TRUSTEES, ETC., VS. NOYES 

A note given in a campaign to raise a 
church fund and used by a soliciting 
agent to induce others to subscribe is 
based on sufficient consideration, such con- 
sideration being the use of the note and 
the benefits derived by maker from the 
fund. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

r I 'HE note which is the basis of 
A plaintiff’s claim reads as follows: 

CONFERENCE CLAIMANT FUND UP- 
PER IOWA CONFERENCE, METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

$500.00 Dubuque, Iowa, March 6, 1911. 

On or before thirty years after date for 
value received I promise to pay the Board 
of Trustees of the Upper Iowa Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church the sum 
of five hundred dollars without interest. 

In case of my death prior to the expira- 
tion of the said thirty years, then and in 
that case this note shall become due and 
collectible at the date of my death. 

This five hundred dollars is for the 
Confer-Endowment Fund. 

Ann Noyes. 

P. O. Dubuque, la. 

The party who took the note was a 
minister, representing the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was in the field 
for the purpose of getting contribu- 
tions, and he testified as follows, with- 
out objection: “I was present when 
this claimant’s Exhibit No. 1 was 



signed. I knew Ann Noyes the day I 
was there. * # * I was employed by 
the Board of Trustees of the Upper 
Iowa Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to secure this fund. 
We were to secure $85,000. We start- 
ed our condition on the whole amount 
being secured by a given date. 

“One of the conditions was that 
there were fifty members of the said 
conference that were giving $100 
apiece, and we were to secure as bind- 
ing on the members of the conference, 
fifty, or they were not bound. We 
were to secure in all $85,000. Of this 
$10,000 was to be in $1,000 subscrip- 
tions, or pledges, $5,000 in $500 sub- 
scriptions, which would make ten, and 
$15,000 in $100 subscriptions, of which 
we expected to get fifty, some members 
of the conference, and the rest of the 
sum, $5,000, in various sums. This was 
explained to Mrs. Noyes at the time 
this note was signed. 

“I stated it distinctly to Mrs. Noyes 
as I stated it, I think, to everybody 
that I saw, that the conference had un- 
dertaken to raise $85,000 conditioned, 
and I said, ‘Now, Mrs. Noyes, it may 
be that this subscription which you are 
giving will be necessary to make that 
$85,000.’ You see, she gave an uncon- 
ditional subscription. This money was 
raised for the support of the Upper 
Iowa Conference. After receiving this 
note, I solicited subscriptions of other 
people. I solicited other subscriptions 
for this fund in which I referred to 
the fact that I had obtained a sub- 
scription and note from Mrs. Ann 
Noyes and can name the individuals. 
* * * I put a list of the different per- 
sons who subscribed in a book, and 
afterwards I used the subscriptions in 
my further solicitation in this way. I 
said that we had to have ten $500 sub- 
scriptions at a given time in October — 
October 15, 1912, was the limit. And 
that we had to fulfill the conditions to 
the very letter. When the time arrived, 
I wrote all who had subscribed condi- 
tionally and gave them the names of 
those who had subscribed, and the 
amount, and among them I gave Mrs. 
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Noyes. In the list of those names I 
gave as I have testified to, the name of 
Mrs. Ann Noyes was included. * * * 
All of the subscriptions received by 
reason of sending this list through the 
mail in which I mentioned Mrs. Ann 
Noyes were either paid in cash or in 
notes. * * * Q. You spoke about sub- 
scriptions being conditional. What do 
you mean by that? A. I mean that 
we started out to secure $85,000, in 
conditional subscriptions, the subscrip- 
tions. conditioned (not all of them) 
on the whole amount being se- 
cured by a given time, and the sub- 
scriptions were to be as I stated : 
$10,000 in $1,000 subscriptions; $15,- 
000 in $100 subscriptions and $5,000 
in various sums. Some of the parties 
made no conditions, and some paid the 
cash at the time. $1,000 of it was paid 
in cash or checks, but they were in- 
cluded in the $85,000 to help hold the 
$85,000, and. if we hadn't those, we 
could not have held the $35,000. The 
whole subscriptions were looked over 
by a committee of bankers. This has 
been handled with the greatest busi- 
ness care, and this note was also put in 
due to the fact that the conditions upon 
which the subscriptions had been se- 
cured have been fully met with, and 
therefore the subscriptions are binding, 
and then we immediately set out to 
have them paid either by cash or note. 
* * * The fund has been fully raised. 
It had to be raised within the time. 
Claimant's Exhibit No. 1 comprises a 
part of that fund. It comprises $500 
of it The fund would be $500 short 
if this was not all right. If anybody 
else fails to pay, the fund will be 
short.” * * * 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

T\EEMER, J.: The case is not un- 

*** usual in character, and the ques- 
tion presented, to wit, that the sub- 
scription was entirely voluntary and 
without consideration, has troubled 
courts and text-writers from the begin- 
ning of such promises and subscrip- 



tions. The matter is not new to this 
court, and until the recent decision in 
Brokaw vs. McElroy, 148 N. W. 1089, 
it was generally believed that a consid- 
eration was to be found in expendi- 
tures made on the strength of the sub- 
scriptions, or upon the mutual prom- 
ises of the subscribers to the fund; the 
promise of one being a consideration 
for the promise or promises of the 
others. This latter case approaches 
the matter from a new angle, and it is 
there held, following some cases (gen- 
erally recent ones) from the other 
States, that: “Such an institution as 
the beneficiary herein is necessarily sup- 
ported by the cooperation of many peo- 
ple who have a common and unselfish 
interest in its success. Ordinarily, one 
man could not carry the load alone. 
Cooperation is usually within the con- 
templation of each contributor. His 
gift would become mere waste if it 
must stand alone. 

A contribution, therefore, may be in 
the nature of a response to a previous 
contribution by another, or it may be 
in the nature of an invitation to future 
contributions by others, or it may par- 
take of the nature of both. All this 
may become a question of fact in a 
particular case. It would be manifest- 
ly unjust to permit a promisor of a 
contribution to withdraw his promise 
after it had served the function of in- 
ducing other contributors to incur obli- 
gations to the same beneficiary and for 
the same general purpose. 

We think that notes of this kind rest 
upon a somewhat different foundation 
from a note executed in a transaction, 
in contemplation of a pecuniary benefit 
to the maker or to some other person 
selected by him, other than the payee. 
Such notes are frequently, if not usual- 
ly executed, not as evidence of a prom- 
ise to make a future gift, but for the 
specific purpose of creating a present 
asset for its beneficiary. 

A very substantial part of the assets 
of such institutions exist in this form. 
To lightly withhold judicial sanction 
from such obligations would be to de- 
stroy millions of assets of the most 
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beneficent institutions in our land, and 
to render such institutions helpless to 
carry out the purpose of their organi- 
zation. Unfortunately, authorities are 
in conflict at this point, and some 
courts have applied a very narrow rule 
to this class of obligations. We think 
the trend of modern judicial opinion is 
in the other direction. Various phases 
of the question have been before this 
court in the following cases: Simpson 
College vs Bryan, 50 Iowa, 298; Uni- 
versity vs. Livingston, 65 Iowa, 202; 
Presbyterian Church vs. Baird, 60 
Iowa, 287; Simpson College vs. Tut- 
tle, 71 Iowa, 596; Church vs. Donnell, 
110 Iowa, 5; King vs. Carroll, 129 
Iowa. 86*1. In all the foregoing cases 
save one, the sufficiency of the consid- 
eration was sustained. * * * 

The money was subscribed condition- 
ally, and all the conditions were per- 
formed. To allow the maker of the 
note or her representatives to escape 
would doubtless relieve the other sub- 
scribers, at least to the amount of their 
unpaid subscriptions. 

The decision of the lower court was 
rendered prior to the filing of the opin- 
ion in the Brokaw Case, supra, and, 
although the district court doubtless 
followed the weight of authority, we 
have adopted a different rule, and it is 
apparent that the judgment must be, 
and it is, reversed. 



Power of Municipal Officer 
to Indorse 

Massachusetts 

Liability of Bank for Receiving Cor- 
poration Check on Individual De- 
posit 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
March 31, 1914. 

OUINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY VS. 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY. 

A check payable to the treasurer of a 
town as treasurer is the property of the 
town. The treasurer may endorse for de- 
posit for the account of the town, but he 
cannot endorse for the purpose of putting 
the paper into circulation. 



ACTION by the Quincy Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company against the 
International Trust Company. On re- 
port from the superior court. Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. 






OPINION OF THE COURT 

/CROSBY, J.: This action grows 

out of the dishonest conduct of 
John B. Lombard, formerly treasurer 
of the town of Framingham, acting in 
collusion with one Charles S. Cum- 
mings. 

The check received from the plain- 
tiff, being payable to the order of 
“Treas. of Town of Framingham/’ in 
legal effect stands upon the same foot- 
ing as if payable to the town, and the 
money which it represented belonged to 
the town, who was the real payee of 
the check. Commercial Bank vs. 
French, 21 Pick. 486; Eastern Rail- 
road vs. Benedict, 5 Gray, 561 ; Col- 
burn vs. Phillips, 18 Gray, 64. Of 
course the defendant cannot successful- 
ly plead ignorance of the law relating 
to negotiable instruments as a defense 
to this action. 

The check then being the property of 
the town, the power of the treasurer, 
Lombard, to negotiate it was limited 
to such authority as was given him by 
law. He had no legal authority to in- 
dorse the check for circulation, and 
knowledge of such want of authority 
was chargeable to the defendant, 
which, as the record shows and the de- 
fendant admits, dealt with the Ameri- 
can Banking Company as owner of the 
cheek and not merely as agent to col- 
lect it for the town. 

The town treasurer, Lombard, had 
limited powers as such to indorse the 
check. He could have indorsed it for 
deposit and collection to the account 
of the town, or for the purpose of pro- 
viding an agent of the town with 
funds to pay a note or other obliga- 
tion of the town then due and out- 
standing, but it was wholly beyond his 
power as treasurer to indorse it for 
circulation. 
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The record shows that the defendant 
collected the check and credited the 
proceeds to the account of its depos- 
itor, the American Banking Company. 
The defendant was charged with 
knowledge that the check was the 
property of the town, because that fact 
was apparent on its face and the in- 
dorsement thereon. The defendant 
dealt with it as the property of the 
hanking company, and thereby became 
in law liable to the plaintiff’ for the 
proceeds thereof. Franklin Savings 
Bank vs. International Trust Company, 
215 Mass. 281; Brown vs. First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, 216 Mass. 298; 
Newburyport vs. First National Bank 
of Boston, 216 Mass. 804. 

The defendant relies upon the doc- 
trine that where one of two innocent 
parties must suffer by the fraud of a 
third person the loss must rest where 
it falls, especially if it falls upon the 
party whose negligence causes the loss. 
The case of Gloucester Bank vs. Sa- 
lem Bank, 17 Mass. 83, is cited to sus- 
tain this principle of law. In that case 
the defendant bank bought certain 
notes purporting to have been issued 
by the plaintiff bank, but upon which 
the name of the president had been 
forged. These notes were paid by the 
plaintiff*, and fifteen days afterward 
the plaintiff, having discovered the for- 
geries, returned the notes to the de- 
fendant and later brought an action 
against the defendant to recover the 
amount so paid. 

Both the plaintiff and the defendant 
in that case were equally innocent and 
ignorant of the invalidity of the notes. 
It was held that as the plaintiff kept 
the notes for fifteen days after they 
were received, it wtis guilty of that de- 
gree of negligence which precluded it 
from calling upon the defendant to 
make good the notes, and that the cir- 
cumstances showed an adoption of 
them by the plaintiff as its own notes, 
and that as the notes purported to have 
been issued by the plaintiff, who had 
the best means of detecting their in- 
validity, nothing short of immediate 
notice and demand for payment could 



authorize the plaintiff to maintain an 
action for the money paid. 

The principle is well established 
that in such cases, where no fault or 
negligence is imputable to either party, 
generally the loss will remain where 
the transaction has placed it. Mack- 
intosh vs. Eliot National Bank, 123 
Mass. 398, cited by the defendant, was 
a case where the clerk of the plaintiff 
forged the plaintiff's signature to three 
checks, the blank forms of which were 
taken from the plaintiff's check book. 
One of the checks was presented by 
the clerk to the defendant bank and 
cashed, and the other two were deliv- 
ered to a third person and paid to the 
latter by the defendant through the 
clearing house. It was held that the 
defendant bank must bear the loss, and 
that the plaintiff was not bound by 
his clerk's unauthorized acts. 

First National Bank of Danvers vs. 
First National Bank of Salem, 151 
Mass. 280, also relied on by the de- 
fendant was an action wherein the 
plaintiff sought to recover from the de- 
fendant the amount of a forged check 
in the name of one of the plaintiff's 
customers. The amount of this check 
afterwards was redeemed by the plain- 
tiff to the defendant. It was found 
that the defendant was guilty of negli- 
gence in cashing the check without 
more inquiry as to its genuineness, 
and that the plaintiff was also negli- 
gent in not having more quickly dis- 
covered the forgery and in not having 
given notice thereof to the defendant. 

It was further found (151 Mass. 284) 
“that in fact this negligence has not 
prejudiced the defendant. * * * The 
plaintiff acted with entire promptitude 
when the forgery was discovered, and 
no negligence of it has prejudiced the 
defendant." It was accordingly held 
that the plaintiff’ was entitled to re- 
cover. 

There is nothing in the case of 
Brown vs. Newburyport, 209 Mass. 
259, favorable to the defendant’s con- 
tention. Tho^c^ses cited by the de- 
fendant aod ?hqve referred to relate 
to forgeries * of commercial paper 
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where the paper appears regular upon 
its face, and there is a duty to notify 
the bank promptly, that it may take 
measures to protect itself ; but where, 
as in this case, the infirmity of the 
check is apparent upon its face, with 
the indorsement thereon, such cases 
have no application. 

In view of the undisputed facts in 
this case the principle that, where one 
of two innocent persons must suffer 
by reason of the fraud of a third, the 
loss must rest where it falls, is not ap- 
plicable. 

The defendant also contends that 
delay and negligence on the part of the 
plaintiff in asserting its claim has re- 
leased the defendant from liability, if 
such liability ever existed. There is 
nothing in the record to show that the 
defendant’s position is different from 
what it would have been if an action 
had been instituted against it by the 
plaintiff immediately after the check 
had been received and collected by 
the defendant and its proceeds placed 
to the credit of the American Banking 
Company. 

In view of the admitted facts the 
liability of the defendant is estab- 
lished. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
report judgment must be entered for 
the plaintiff on the verdict. 

So ordered. 

104 N. E. Rep. 845. 



Construction of Note 

Xnw York 

Form and Interpretation of Promise 
to Pay- Requisites — Validity — Con- 
sideration — Part ies — Liab ili ty 

New York Supreme Court, Appellate Term, 
First Department, March 5, 1914. 

SCANTELBURY VS. TALLCOTT. 

A written promise to pay a certain sum 
on a certain day, with interest, is a prom- 
issory note, even though it be in the form 
of a receipt for money. 



ACTION by Francis H. Scantlebury 
against Chester W. Tallcott. 
From an order setting aside a directed 
verdict for plaintiff, and from a judg- 
ment dismissing his complaint, plain- 
tiff appeals. Reversed and verdict re- 
instated. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

OEABURY, J.: The plaintiff, as as- 

^ signee of the Oeking Company, 
sues for a balance of $1,500 remain- 
ing unpaid upon the following note, 
signed by the defendant: 

New York, 7-8-13. 

Received from the Oeking Company two 
thousand five hundred 00-100 dollars, 
which I promise to pay July 10th, 1913, 
with 6 per cent, interest per annum. 

Chester W. Tallcott. 



The proof shows that the Oeking 
Company loaned $2,500 to the defend- 
ant. who was the treasurer of the 
Ernst Wiener Company, which was in 
need of money. The loan was made 
by giving its check to the order of the 
defendant for this amount. The check 
was indorsed by the defendant. 

The court below held that the de- 
fendant was not liable upon the note 
because the loan was in faet made to 
the Ernst Wiener Company, although 
the check for the money was made 
payable to the defendant personally. 
This circumstance furnished no 
ground for relieving the defendant 
from liability. 

The Ernst Wiener Company was in 
need of money, and the plaintiff’s as- 
signor loaned this money to the de- 
fendant, and took back the personal 
note of the defendant. The defend- 
ant was none the less liable upon this 
note because he obtained th^ money for 
the benefit of the corporation of which 
he was treasurer, instead of for his 
own personal benefit. 

The legal character of the instru- 
ment sued upon as a promissory note 
is in no respect changed because it 
was also a receipt for the money which 
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the plaintiff’s assignor paid to the de- 
fendant. Nor is there anything in 
the case which indicates that the de- 
fendant was to be secondarily liable 
for the debt rather than he should be- 
come the principal debtor. 

The name of the Ernst Wiener Com- 
pany did not appear on the note, and 
the defendant was liable upon it even 
though the plaintiff’s assignor knew 
that the defendant was merely the 
agent of the Ernst Wiener Company. 
7 Cyc. 549. Even if the defendant 
was the agent of the Ernst Wiener 
Company, it was nevertheless com- 
petent for him to make himself per- 
sonally liable for the money which the 
plaintiff’s assignor loaned. Phelps vs. 
Borland, 80 Hun, 362. 

The advance by the plaintiff's as- 
signor of the money to the defendant 
for the benefit of the Ernst Wiener 
Company was a sufficient considera- 
tion to support the obligation of the 
defendant, and it was entirely imma- 
terial whether the money advanced was 
retained by the defendant personally, 
or was delivered by him to the Ernst 
Wiener Company. Washington Bank 
vs. Ferguson, 43 App. Div. 74; Isaac- 
son vs. Etkin, 148 App. Div. 219; 
First National Bank of Whitehall vs. 
Tisdale, 18 Hun, 151, affirmed 84 N. 
Y. 655. 

In discussing this case, we have 
adopted the view most favorable to 
the respondent, and have assumed that 
the money was advanced to the de- 
fendant for the benefit of the Ernst 
Wiener Company, although an exan*- 
ination of the record shows that this 
is by no means conceded, and there 
is evidence in support of the plain- 
tiff’s contention that the money was 
advanced personally to the defendant. 

The money having been advanced on 
the strength of the defendant's credit, 
it makes no difference whether he per- 
sonally benefited by it, or whether he 
turned it over to a corporation of 
which he was a stockholder and treas- 
urer. In either view the note sued 
upon is a valid obligation of the de- 
fendant; and no defense having been 



proved, it follows that the order of the 
court below, setting aside the verdict 
directed in favor of the plaintiff, 
should be reversed with costs, and 
the verdict of the jury reinstated with 
costs to the appellant. All concur. 

146 N. Y. Supp. 184. 



Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 

Questions In Banking Law — submitted by sub- 
scribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 



LIABILITY OF ENDORSER WHO 
ALSO GUARANTEES PAY- 
MENT 

, Miss., July 14, 1914. 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sia: Would you kindly give us your 
opinion of the following: 

We purchased a note, being the last 
of a series of two notes, given by an in- 
dividual to a corporation, secured by a deed 
of trust on land. We bought this after 
the first note had been paid. The corpora- 
tion selling it to us endorsed the same as 
follows: “For value received w r e hereby 
guarantee payment of within note at ma- 
turity, or any time thereafter, waiving de- 
mand, notice of nonpayment and protest/* 
Signed by the corporation, per secretary. 
It is an attorney fee note payable at this 
bank. The maker is unable to pay. We 
have asked the corporation to pay. They 
refuse and say we must proceed against 
the maker, foreclose on the security, be- 
fore they are liable. 

Another point in this case. We did not 
want this note and only took it after we 
told them it was done solely as an accom- 
modation. 

Please give us your opinion of this 
promptly and oblige. 

Subscriber. 



Answer: The question to deter- 

mine would seem to be whether the 
corporation is an indorser or a guar- 
antor. The fact that you took the note 
merely to accommodate them has no 
bearing on the matter — you paid value 
and they evidently received value, and 
it cannot become an accommodation in- 
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strument. If it were an assigned 
mortgage a different element would 
enter; but as the question is stated it 
is a promissory note with collateral 
security. 

The corporation had title. In order 
to transfer the title they had to in- 
dorse it. The bank would not be 
holder in due course without an in- 
dorsement. A person is deemed an 
indorser who places his signature on 
an instrument otherwise than as maker, 
drawer or acceptor, unless he clearly 
indicates by appropriate words his in- 
tention to be bound in some other 
capacity. (Neg. Inst. Law §113, N. 
Y.) By this act of indorsing, the in- 
dorser warrants, among other things, 
that upon due presentation the instru- 
ment shall be accepted or paid, or 
both, and if dishonored, and neces- 
sary proceedings taken, he will pay. 
(§ 1!6, Neg. Inst. Law', N. Y.) 

Being therefore an indorser, the 
corporation w f ould be liable on its in- 
dorsement, unless it can be shown 
from facts other than those mentioned 
that it signed merely as a guarantor. 
It has been held in your State that a 
party contracting to assume the liabil- 
ity of an indorser cannot be held as 
a guarantor. (Tatum vs. Brow*n, 23 
Miss. 760.) 

The note in question seems to have 
taken the regular course of negotiable 
instruments — from maker to payee, and 
from payee to bank, upon regular in- 
dorsements, the guaranty being added 
as an extra protection to the bank, 
which in this case would not seem to 
be needed, the contract of indorse- 
ment being sufficient to enforce pay- 
ment by the corporation which sold 
the note. Had the indorsement as 
stated been placed on the paper after 
delivery to the bank, or in some irreg- 
ular form or time, the question of 
guaranty might arise; but in this case 
the solution seems simple; i. e., that 
the corporation is an indorser and as 
such is liable. 

If the above does not answer your 
question fully, please send more de- 
tails and copy of the note. 



COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS DISTINGUISHED 

• , Iowa, July 15, 1914. 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sia: Will you kindly give your opinion 
as to the distinction between “commercial" 
and “savings” deposits as the terms are 
ordinarily understood in banking? 

Cashier. 

Answer: The deposits of banking 

institutions may be divided into two 
main groups : ( 1 ) Demand deposits, 
and (2) time deposits. Savings de- 
posits being quite generally subject to 
notice are, therefore, optional time de- 
posits, inasmuch as the right to re- 
quire notice is generally reserved by 
the bank. Time certificates are under 
no condition payable on demand, and 
the maturity can be arranged for. The 
object of reserve is to place a bank 
in position to meet its obligations, and 
inasmuch as the maturing time deposits 
can he accurately gauged, preparation 
for payment can be made in due sea- 
son. And realizing the distinction be- 
tween the time and the demand de- 
posit in the preparation necessary to 
meet the demands of depositors, the 
law generally stipulates a smaller re- 
serve for the time than for the de- 
mand deposits, and rightly so. 

As ordinarily understood in bank- 
ing, commercial deposits are those aris- 
ing from the balances in checking ac- 
counts, and saving deposits those aris- 
ing from surplus funds placed on in- 
terest or awaiting investment. 

A savings account is one that is: 
(1) Represented by a pass-book or 
certificate of deposit, the presentation 
or surrender of which is required as 
a requisite of payment. (2) That 
draws interest according to rules. (3) 
That is subject to notice or has a fixed 
maturity. (4) That is not subject to 
check, and also subject to rules other 
than those effective in the checking de- 
partment. That is, the deposit is sub- 
ject to agreement entered into at the 
time the deposit is made, which agree- 
ment is a contract, evidenced by the 
instrument and the rules included 
therein. 
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The Federal Reserve Act has rec- 
ognized the distinction between de- 
mand and time deposits by stipulating 
a smaller reserve for time deposits 
than for demand, and classing all time 
deposits as demand deposits during the 
thirty days prior to maturity. 

Where these terms are used in fix- 
ing reserves by State legislatures, no 
doubt the distinction was in mind when 
the law was enacted; but only a judi- 
cial decision could definitely settle the 
question if ?. dispute were to arise as 
to the difference between a commercial 
and a savings deposit. 

The better way would seem to be to 



so arrange the bookkeeping system 
that no doubt can exist as to the true 
nature of the deposits as indicated by 
the contract under which they are re- 
ceived. 

By any analysis that can be made by 
a banking mind, we fail to see how 
a commercial deposit can be other than 
a checking deposit — a demand deposit; 
and savings deposits those represented 
by pass-books and certificates, and 
which are subject to notice of with- 
drawal, or have a fixed maturity. Such 
is the generr/lv accepted meaning of 
bank deposits. 
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Suggested Amendments to the Federal 

Reserve Act 



By C. F. ALLIS Vice-President Second National Bank, Erie, Pa. 



I T has been stated that only forty 
per cent, of the banks and trust 
companies in the United States 
that are eligible to membership have 
become member banks under the new 
Federal Reserve Act, and these are 
practically all national banks com- 
pelled to enter the system or lose their 
charters. This is not a favorable com- 
mentary upon the recognized advan- 
tages of the new system over the old, 
and the State bank examiners tell us 
that there seems to be little interest in 
the new system among those who have 
not yet entered it. They fail to see 
any advantages over their present posi- 
tion, or as they express it, '‘they will 
have too many bosses/* 

Now, if the new system is to be a 
success, instead of having forty per 
cent, of the entire number of banks 
and trust companies in the United 
States, there should be at least eighty- 



five per cent, and the act should be so 
framed that every experienced banker 
would see a positive advantage which 
would accrue to his bank by entering 
the system. 

It was the intention, no doubt, of 
those who framed the Federal Reserve 
Act that every member bank should be 
able to rediscount its current bills and 
notes, or in some way be permitted 
to borrow money of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in the district at any time. 
A large number of the banks, however, 
contend that the new law is of no ad- 
vantage to them for the reason that 
they seldom have any notes or bills 
which the act seems to recognize. The 
following amendments are, therefore, 
suggested that no member bank shall 
be refused accommodation for the want 
of a certain prescribed class of notes 
or bills of exchange which they may 
not have. 
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Under these amendments every mem- 
ber bank will be able to provide itself 
with the necessary funds whereby it 
can meet unexpected demands and per- 
haps increase its total discount lines 
subject to the approval of the directors 
of their Federal Reserve Bank. 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 13 
OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE ACT 

TTPON the endorsement of any mem- 
^ her bank, with a waiver of de- 
mand, notice and protest by such bank, 
any Federal Reserve Bank may re- 
ceive from its member banks as col- 
lateral security for loans, any promis- 
sory notes given in good faith to the 
member banks according to their usual 
practice, provided such notes were not 
given for speculation, and mature with- 
in six months from the date of trans- 
fer to the Federal Reserve ’Bank. The 
Federal Reserve Bank is hereby per- 
mitted to advance upon such notes 
seventy-five per cent, of their face 
value and to demand from its member 
bank a collateral note in usual form 
whereby the said member bank pledges 
the notes described above. The col- 
lateral note may be discounted or may 
bear such rate of interest and be pay- 
able at such date as shall be mutually 
agreed upon, but said notes must be 
fully paid by the member bank within 
six months from the date of discount. 
The aggregate loans upon the above 
collateral shall at no time exceed five 
per cent, of the total deposits of the 
said bank. 

Any Federal Reserve Bank may re- 
ceive from its member banks as col- 
lateral security for loans any coupon 
or registered bonds upon which the in- 
terest has been promptly paid for a 
period of five years previous to their 
being offered as collateral security. 
The member bank will execute and de- 



liver with the collaterals a collateral 
note in the usual form, payable within 
six months after date, and said notes 
may be discounted or bear such rate 
of interest as shall be mutually agreed 
upon. The Federal Reserve Banks are 
hereby permitted to advance seventy- 
five per cent, of the market value of 
said bonds. The above collateral notes 
shall be paid in full within six months 
after the date of discount by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. The aggregate 
loans upon the above collateral shall at 
no time exceed five per cent, of the 
total deposits of the said bank. 

It is the experience of every bank 
probably that good customers at times 
require a larger amount of loans than 
their credit (unsecured) would war- 
rant and yet the same customers are 
able to give a mortgage to the bank 
as collateral security which would be 
in every way satisfactory to the bank 
and the customer. The following 
amendment is suggested in the interest 
of both parties: 

All member banks are hereby per- 
mitted to take as collateral security for 
regular business or commercial loans, 
bonds and mortgages made in favor of 
the bank or assigned to the bank in 
proper form. These mortgages not to 
exceed sixty per cent, of the market 
value of the property and the aggre- 
gate amount of such loans shall not 
exceed five per cent, of the total de- 
posits of the said bank. 



• 

By extending the rediscount privi- 
leges as above indicated a large 
amount of security now shut out would 
be available for rediscounting by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, but would not 
this proposed extension defeat the aim 
of the law to confine such rediscounts 
to short-time commercial paper ? — 
Editor Bankers Magazine. 
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Virginia 

History, Agriculture, Commerce and Industry Unite to Crown 
This Proud Old Commonwealth 




N O American need adopt an 
apologetic tone when speaking 
in enthusiastic language of the 
history of Virginia. For he who de- 
rhes no glow of inspiration from that 
marvellous story lacks sympathy with 
the very genius of our institutions. 
Here were the beginnings of that colo- 
nial development that led to the estab- 
lishment of one of the mightiest repub- 
lics the world lias ever known. Here 
was nurtured a race of men whose 
lives and deeds have tilled the earth 
with their undying fame. Washing- 
ton, Madison, Jefferson, Marshall and 
Henry belong not to Virginia alone, 
but to the country and to the cause of 
liberty the world over. And to the 
great soldier Lee is paid the reverent 
love and respect that accompany devo- 
tion to duty, splendid courage, un- 
flinching integrity, and the dignity of 
a simple, serene and stainless soul. 

Virginia gave to the early develop- 
ment of our national life not alone the 
priceless legacy of these great names, 
but the example of a community whose 
growth was based upon orderly respect 
for law, a just regard for the rights 
of property as well as for the rights 
of man. 

The chief streams of American civ- 
ilization that have now overflown the 
entire continental United States came 
originally from New England, north- 
ern New York and from Virginia and 
2 



adjacent Southern States. In many 
families throughout what is now known 
as the “Middle West/* these strains of 
ancestry may still be traced, constitu- 
ting what is eommonlj* regarded as the 
purest American type, antedating these 
later days when the irruption of differ- 
ent races from Central and Southern 
Europe threatens in time to obliterate 
the last vestige of our primitive char- 
acter. 

The dogged persistence of the early 
settlers of Virginia made Colonial 
America a possibility and a certainty; 
and later, when the short-sighted pol- 
icy of the then dominant Government 
of the mother country encroached upon 
the liberties of the colonists, the fiery 
eloquence of Henrv, the burning en- 
thusiasm for liberty that flamed forth 
in the writings and speeches of Jeffer- 
son lit the torch of revolution, and 
through the military genius of Wash- 
ington the struggling colonies entered 
upon their career as an independent 
sovereignty. Hardly less important in 
cementing the work thus auspiciously 
begun was the solid wisdom of Madi- 
son and Marshall. 

The contributions of Virginia to the 
colonial development and the Revolu- 
tionary and post-Revolutionary epochs 
of American history give the Common- 
wealth a preeminent position in the 
country's annals. 

When civil discord threatened to 
break up the Union of the States, Vir- 
ginia cast in her lot with her sisters 
of the South, and through four years 
of bloody and devastating war — at a 
tremendous sacrifice of property and 
life — carried on a contest in behalf of 
the cause to which had been given the 
assent of the judgment and the con- 
science of her people. This terrible 
conflict has now passed into history, 
leaving no bitterness, but a noble heri- 
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tage of memories of heroic deeds. Out 
of the great struggle emerged the ma- 
jestic yet grandly simple figure of 
Robert E. Lee — the soldier of stainless 
memory. 

Political disturbances following the 
close of the Civil War long delayed 
the return of that prosperity which 
the war itself had so completely de- 
stroyed. It was nearly a generation 
after the struggle ended before the 
agriculture, commerce and industry of 
the State began that wonderful for- 
ward swing which is rapidly placing 
this among the most favored sections 
of the entire Union. A climate neith- 
er enervating from heat nor inhospita- 
bly cold, a soil of almost unmatched 
fertility, abundant moisture, excellent 
and varied natural resources, cheap 
and efficient means of communica- 
tion, proximity to great markets, and 
an energetic population — all these fa- 
vorable factors have combined rapidly 
to increase the general prosperity. 




TOBACCO PLANT IN BLOOM 



THE GROWTH IN POPULATION 




cultivation of men, the growth of pop- 
ulation is a trustworthy index of how 



well this purpose is being met. Each 
decade since 1790 has marked a steady 
gain in the number of inhabitants. Vir- 
ginia has but a small percentage of 
foreign-born inhabitants, the white 
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population being almost entirely of na- 
tive parentage. This fact, of course, 
has made the growth in population less 
rapid than in those States receiving a 
large share of foreign immigration. 
Nevertheless there has been a marked 
gain in the number of inhabitants, the 
total rising from 974,000 in 1900 to 
2 , 061,612 in 1910 . And it must be 
remembered that this gain would have 
been far greater but for the separa- 
tion of West Virginia in 1862 . 

While there are no very large cities 
in Virginia, there are a number i im- 
portant in population, commerce and 
industry. Chief of these is Richmond 
with a population ( 1910 ) of 127 , 628 ; 
Norfolk, 67 , 152 ; Roanoke, 84 , 874 ; 
Portsmouth, 03 , 190 ; Lynchburg. 29 ,- 
494 ; Petersburg, 2 4 , 127 ; Newport 
News, 20 , 205 ; Danville, 19 . 020 ; Alex- 
andria, 15 , 329 . In the last decade 
some of these cities show a growth 
ranging from forty-four to ninety per 
cent. 



Although, as has been said, Virginia 
has no city of first magnitude, the 
density of population throughout the 
State is well above the average for the 
whole country. The total land area 
of the State is 40,262 square miles, 
and the average number of persons to 
the square mile, 51 . 2 , compared with 
80.9 for the whole United States. In 
density of population Virginia ranks 
fourteenth among the States. 

AGRICULTURE 

T7TRGINIA presents a land surface 
* of some 25 . 767,680 acres, about 
seventy-five per cent, of which is em- 
braced in farms. The average size of 
farms has declined from 245.7 acres 
in 1870 to 105.9 acres in 1910 , show- 
ing the tendency toward more inten- 
sive cultivation, particularly as exem- 
plified in the enormous number of 
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small truck farms in the Tidewater re- 
gion. The total farm values are $625,- 

065.000, including live stock and im- 
plements. It is of interest to note that 
of the IS 1,01 8 farms in the State, 
133,661 are operated by owners. 

The principal crops are the cereals, 
hay, tobacco, potatoes, sweet potatoes 
and other vegetables. Total value of 
crops in 1909 was placed at $100,- 

531.000, or 71.8 per cent, greater than 
in 1899, part of the increase in value 
being attributed to higher prices. 

• $ 

MANUFACTURING 

r I % HE State has excellent transporta- 
*“* tion facilities, both hv rail and 
water; its coal fields produce an ahum 
dance of fuel, and its iron mines, for- 
ests, tobacco and cotton fields, with 
those of neighboring States, afford an 
ample supply of raw materials, while 
many of the streams furnish excellent 
water power — all these factors tending 
to the growth of manufacturing. In 
1909 the number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the State was reported 
at 5,685, employing 120,797 persons, 
the capita! invested being $216,392,000 
and the value of products $219,794,- 
000. From 1904 to 1909 the number 




A I .A BORER IX THE PEANUT VINEYARD 

of establishments showed a gain of 
78.4 per cent., and the value of prod- 
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LYNCHBURG — ONE OF VIRGINIA'S PROSPEROUS AND BUSY CITIES 



nets an increase of forty-seven per 
cent. 

Details of some of the representative 
industries arc presented herewith, as 
reported by the United States Census 
Bureau. 

Lumber and Timber Products — 
Under this heading are included log- 
ging operations, sawmills, planing 
mills and wooden packing- box facto- 
ries. The industry embraced 2,617 es- 
tablishments in 1909, or forty-six per 
cent, of the total for all manufactur- 
ing industries of the State, gave em- 
ployment to nearly one-third of the 
total number of wage earners in such 
industries, and reported nearly one- 
sixth of the total value of manufac- 
tured products and nearly one-fourth 
of the total value added by manufac- 
ture. From 1899 to 1909 the aver- 
age number of wage earners increased 
120.9 per cent., and the value of prod- 
ucts and the value added by manufac- 
ture 185.6 per cent, and 162.7 per 
cent., respectively. 

Tobacco Manufactures- — This in- 
dustry includes the manufacture of 
chewing tobacco, smoking tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes and snuff. The 
101 establishments reported for the 



industry in 1909 gave employment to 
7.5 per cent, of the total number of 
wage earners in all manufacturing in- 
dustries in the State and reported 
eleven per cent, of the total value of 
manufactured products and 15.1 per 
cent, of the total value added by man- 
ufacture. The industry shows an in- 
crease of 51.1 per cent, in value of 
products and 40.5 per cent, in value 
added by manufacture from 1901 to 
1909, as compared with an increase 
of only 7.8 per cent, in the former and 
a decrease of 1.7 per cent, in the lat- 
ter for the preceding five years. 

Flour-mill and Gristmill Products 
— This industry gave employment to 
1.011 wage earners and reported prod- 
ucts valued at $17,598,000, although 
of this amount only $2,181,000 repre- 
sents the value added to the materials 
by the manufacturing processes. 



Cars and General Shop Construc- 
tion and Repairs by Steam Railroad 
Companies — This industry represents 
the work done in the car shops oper- 
ated by steam railroad companies and 
is almost exclusively confined to re- 
pairs on the rolling stock and equip- 
ment of the roads which they operate; 
it does not, however, cover minor re- 
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pairs in roundhouses. The industry 
gave employment to an average of 7,- 
588 wage earners in 1909, and the 
value of its products amounted to 
$9,956,000. 

Leather, Tanned, Curried and 
Finished — Measured by value of prod- 
ucts, this industry ranked fifth in im- 
portance among the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the State in 1909. Although 
the number of tanneries decreased 




CITIZENS AND MARINE BANK, NEWPORT 
NEWS, VA. 

from forty-four to thirty-nine during 
the five-year period, 1904-1909, the 
average number of wage earners in- 
creased 535, or 50.7 per cent., and the 
value of products $2,437,000, or 41.8 
per cent. 

Fertilizers — The manufacture of 
fertilizers is an important industry in 
Virginia, the State ranking fourth 
among the States of the Union in the 
value of this class of products. The 
statistics gathered from the establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the man- 
ufacture of such products do not fully 
represent the magnitude of the indus- 
try, as some establishments engaged 
chiefly in the manufacture of other 
products use their by-products in the 
manufacture of fertilizers. The aver- 
age number of wage earners employed 
in this industry in Virginia was 1,956 
in 1909 and 1,801 in 1904. Products 



to the value of $8,035,000 were re- 
ported in 1909, the industry holding 
sixth place among the manufacturing 
industries of the State in this respect. 

Peanuts, Grading, Roasting, 
Cleaning and Shelling — This indus- 
try is centered largely in Virginia, 
which reported 81.5 per cent, of the 
total value of products for the indus- 
try in the United States in 1909 and 
97.2 per cent, in 1904. In 1909, 
twenty-flve establishments, giving em- 
ployment to an average of 1,516 wage 
earners and reporting products valued 
at $7,938,000, were engaged in this in- 
dustry in the State. 

Textiles — The manufacture of 
cordage and twine and jute goods, cot- 
ton goods, hosiery and knit goods, silk 
and silk goods, including the opera- 
tions of throwsters, and woolen goods 
constitute the textile industry of the 
State. Combined the five allied indus- 
tries included forty-seven establish- 
ments in 1909, gave employment to 
8,221 wage earners and reported prod- 
ucts valued at $12,708,000. Of the 
combined value of products for these 
industries, the cotton-goods industry 
contributed 58.9 per cent.; the hosiery 
and knit-goods industry, 19.4 per cent.; 
the silk and silk-goods industry, 12.1 
per cent.; the woolen-goods industry, 
7.9 per cent.; and the manufacture of 
cordage and twine and jute goods, 1.7 
per cent. 

In addition to the forty leading in- 
dustries there arc twenty-four other in- 
dustries in the State which had a value 
of products in 1909 in excess of $200,- 
000 . 



The relative importance in manufac- 
tures of each of the ten cities having 
a population of 10.000 or over in 1910, 
with the exception of Newport News, 
is shown in the accompanying table; 
the value of products and average num- 
ber of wage earners are shown for 
1909 and 1899, so far as figures can 
be presented. 

The chief industry of Richmond was 
the manufacture of tobacco products. 
Other important industries were print- 
ing and publishing; the manufacture 
of boots and shoes: the flour-mill and 
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Average number of 

Wage earners Value of products 



City 


1909 


1899 


1909 


1899 


Richmond* 


. . . 14,849 


13,715 


$47,357,985 


$24,669,711 


Norfolk* 


. . . 4,749 


2,638 


10,341,321 


4,691,779 


Lvnchburg 


. . . 4,026 


1,487 


10,188,136 


2,993,551 


Petersburg 


. . . 3,887 


3,608 


8,895,552 


5,293,527 


Newport News 


... (t) 


5,285 


(t) 


5,937,820 


Roanoke 


. . . 3,544 


2,431 


7,260,859 


5,397,993 


Danville 


. . . 3,076 


2,933 


5,389,430 


3,693,792 


Alexandria 


. . . 1,470 


859 


4,419,562 


1,538,871 


Portsmouth 


842 


471 


1,527,997 


960,173 


Staunton . ; 


339 


(t) 


1,222,846 


(t) 



•Figures for Richmond and for Norfolk do not agree with those published in 1904, 
because it was necessary to revise the totals in order to include data only for those estab- 
lishments located within the corporate limits of the city. For Richmond in 1904 and 1899, 
the statistics for Manchester, which was annexed in 1910, are included, 
t Figures omitted, to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 

X Figures not available. 



gristmill industry; steam railroad re- 
pair shops; and the manufacture of 
bags, other than paper. 

Norfolk held second place in the 
value of manufactured products, show- 
ing an increase of 80.2 per cent, in this 
respect together with an increase of 
6J.8 per cent, in the average number 
of wage earners from 1904 to 1909. 
The manufacture of lumber and tim- 
ber products, hosiery and knit goods, 
and silk goods, and the grading, roast- 
ing, cleaning and shelling of peanuts 
were among the important industries in 
this city. 

Lynchburg shows increases of 105.2 
per cent, in value of products and 58.9 
per cent, in number of wage earners 
from 1904 to 1909. The principal in- 
dustries of the city were the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes and of cot- 
ton goods, and the flour-mill and grist- 
mill and foundry and machine-shop in- 
dustries. Cast-iron pipe forms the 
chief product of the last-named indus- 
trv. 

Petersburg, Roanoke and Danville 
show increases of fifty-one per cent., 
30.9 per cent, and 12.9 per cent., re- 
spectively, in value of manufactured 
products from 1904 to 1909. The 
leading manufacturing industries of 
Petersburg were the manufacture of 
trunks and valises, the grading, roast- 
ing, cleaning and shelling of peanuts, 
and the tobacco industry. In Roanoke 
the steam-railroad repair shops and 
foundries and machine shops, and in 



Danville the manufacture of cotton 
goods and tobacco products were the 
leading industries. In Alexandria the 
more prominent industries were the 
manufacture of fertilizers; the tanning, 
currying and finishing of leather; the 




BANK OF PHOEBUS, PHOEBUS, VA. 



glass industry; and breweries. In 
Portsmouth the manufacture of hosiery 
and knit goods and lumber and tim- 
ber products were the leading branches 
of manufacture, and the flour mills and 
gristmills formed the leading industry 
of Staunton. 

In Newport News shipbuilding was 
by far the leading industry’. The sta- 
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tistics for the city, however, cannot be 
shown separately because of the possi- 
bility of disclosing individual opera- 
tions. 

Mining alone constitutes one of the 
State's important industries, the total 
value of all producing mines and quar- 
ries in Virginia for 1909 having a 




BANK OF HAMPTON, HAMPTON, VA. 



value of $8,795,646. Of this amount 
bituminous coal constituted 75.8 per 
cent., or $6,671,831 in value. 

@ 

f | N HE foregoing facts relating to the 
A population, products and industries 
of Virginia are taken from the Thir- 
teenth Census of the United States. 
As the period that has elapsed since 
these official figures were compiled 
has been one of activity and pros- 
perity, no doubt later statistics would 
make an even more favorable showing. 
But the facts, taken just as given 
above, show a steady progress and a 
solid basis for it. 




CLIMATE AND SCENERY 

"PROM the sea level to the moun- 
*“■ tainous regions Virginia has a rich 
and varied scenery, embracing the great 
gardens of the famous Tidewater sec- 



tion, fertile valleys and plateaus, the 
elevation rising finally as much as 
7,000 feet. This variation of altitude 
has its effects on the climate, but every- 
where throughout the State the temper- 
ature is generally mild, except for 
short periods when a somewhat marked 
change is the usual accompaniment of 
seasonal changes in most parts of the 
country. A coast line marked by sharp 
indentations affords exceptionally fine 
harbors and picturesque and advan- 
tageous location for the upbuilding of 
prosperous cities, while beautiful river 
courses and mountain ranges offer at- 
tractions to the tourist. 

RICH IN HISTORIC SCENES 

UROM the earliest days of the Colo- 
*“* nial epoch, through the develop- 
ment to the Revolutionary period, and 
in the first years under the new Con- 
stitution and for a long time there- 
after Virginia occupied a foremost po- 
sition in American history. No pil- 
grimage to the shrines made famous- 
in the settlement of the Colonies and 
the birth of the Nation, could fail to 
include a visit to the “Mother of Pres- 
idents." Virginia, too, was the theatre 
of some of the great scenes of the 
mighty conflict whose result has been 
the indissoluble linking together of a 
great Union of sovereign States. 

A land of industrious, contented 
people, rich in natural resources, hav- 
ing a glorious history, prosperous in 
the present and looking with confident 
hope to a still greater future — this is 
Virginia. 

IK 

A Woman’s Question 

Paving Teller — “I cannot cash this 
check, madam." 

She— “Why not?" 

Paying Teller — “There isn't enough 
money here to meet it." 

She — “Then can't you meet it half 
wav ?" — Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Richmond 

Development of This Enterprising Southern City in Population, 
Industry. Commerce and Banking 




Col. William Byrd 

THE FOUNDER OF RICHMOND 



W HEN the fortieth annual con- 
vention of the American 
Bankers Association assem- 
bles at Richmond in October, the thou- 
sands of bankers in attendance from 
all parts of the country will have an 
opportunity of enjoying the hospitality 
of one of the beautiful and historic 
cities of the country and of witnessing 
the numerous evidences which Rich- 
mond affords of advancement in popu- 
lation, industry, trade and general 
prosperity. 

That the city has received a fresh 
impetus to its growth in recent years 
is evident on every hand — the many 



new and imposing bank, office and mer- 
cantile structures, handsome residences, 
enlarged warehouses and factories, and 
improvements of important and vari- 
ous kinds all testify in practical 
fashion to the progress of Richmond. 

The fact that Richmond was recent- 
ly chosen as the location of one of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks estab- 
lished under the new' banking law has 
served to call attention to the city’s 
importance as a financial and commer- 
cial center. That this city was chosen 
for the honor named in competition 
with Baltimore, Washington and New 
Orleans. w r as partly due to its advan- 
tageous situation for performing the 
special service required, but was also 
based largely ppon the standing of 
Richmond as a commercial point and 
the sound and able character of its 
banking institutions. 

THE CITY’S BEGINNING 

r I 'O that intrepid explorer and col- 
A onizer, Captain John Smith, is ac- 
credited the preliminary investigation 
which marked the beginning of the 
present city of Richmond. In May, 
1607, shortly after the landing of the 
English settlers, Captains Smith and 
New'port with others ascended the 
James River to the point where Rich- 
mond now' stands. In September, 160D, 
Smith again ascended the river to find 
a better location for the colony than 
the one at James towm. He purchased 
from the Indians some land near the 
present site of Richmond, and was so 
pleased with the place that he called 
it “None Such.” 

In 1733 Colonel William Byrd 
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VIRGINIA STATE CAPITOL., RICHMOND 



founded Richmond; in 1737 he adver- 
tised its advantages in the “Virginia 
Gazette” ; and subsequently, in 1756, 
to expedite sales of lots in the town, 
his son established the well-known 
Byrd Lottery, often referred to in 
conveyances of the present day. 

Thus Smith, associated in story with 
the romantic Indian princess, Poca- 
hontas. and her father, the famous 
Powhatan, may be considered the pro- 
jector of Richmond; while the Byrds, 
in the parlance of to-day, were its pro- 
moters, lacking none of the enterprise 
and speculative spirit of the modern 
promoter. 

The town of Richmond was estab- 
lished by the General Assembly of 
Virginia in 1742, but it was not made 
the capital of the State until 1779, 
when the seat of government was re- 
moved to Richmond from the more an- 
cient city of Williamsburg. 

It was also the capital of the late 
Southern Confederacy, and the storm 
center of the great war between the 
States. When evacuated April 8, 1865, 
its business section was almost entirely 
destroyed by a conflagration originat- 
ing in the arsenals and warehouses, 
fired by the Confederates as a war 
measure. 

From the earliest colonial times the 



history of Virginia, and especially 
Tidewater Virginia, including Rich- 
mond and its vicinity, has, by great 
events and great men, been promi- 
nently connected with every important 
era in the growth and development of 
the country. This is amply attested 
by the landmarks on every side — its 
battlefields, its historic buildings and 
its monuments. Brief reference to 
some of the more important of these 
interesting spots follows. 

POINTS OF INTEREST IN AND 
ABOUT RICHMOND 

TP HE names and ev ents that give to 
A the State of Virginia and the city 
of Richmond so important a place in 
the country’s history are too well 
known to require recapitulation here, 
but mention of a few of the interest- 
ing points in and about Richmond will 
serve to inform the intending visitor of 
the rich treat in store for him. The 
contemplation of historic places, mon- 
uments and memorials is not alone an 
incentive to patriotism, but it has a 
great and silent power over the minds 

and imaginations of mankind. Amid 
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governor’s mansion 



these historic memorials, the beautiful Chimborazo Park, formerly the site 
parks, and many other striking fca- of the largest Confederate hospital 
hires, the visitor to Richmond finds a in Richmond, affords a convenient 

source of endless interest and wonder. starting point from which to reach the 



LEE CIRCLE 
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HOTEL JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN STREET, LOOKING WEST FROM ADAMS 8TREET 



numerous points of interest. This park 
overlooks the valley of “Bloody Run,” 
scene of a severe conflict with the In- 
dians. The United States Weather Bu- 
reau is now located in the center of 
this park. 

St. John's Church, built in 1741, 
contains inscriptions to the memory of 
Rev. Alexander Whittaker, an early 
missionary, and to Patrick Henry. It 
was to the Virginia convention, assem- 
bled in this church March 20, 1775, 



that Henry delivered his stirring 
speech which served to arouse the col- 
onists to take action in defence of 
their liberties. 

The First African Baptist Church, 
built originally in 1780, Monumental 
Church, Confederate Museum (White 
House of the Confederacy), residence 
of Lieutenant Maury, the Valentine 
Museum. John Marshall residence, St. 
Paul’s Church, the Capitol Building, 
State Library, Washington Monument, 




CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE (THE BATTLE ABBEY) 
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Governor's Mansion, Lee residence, 
statues of Clay, Jackson, Jefferson and 
others, the Stuart Monument, Lee Mon- 
ument, Davis Monument, Battle Abbey, 
the Confederate Monument, Monroe's 



a few of the memorials which make 
Richmond one of the most conspicu- 
ous of our cities from the historical 
standpoint. 

Prominent among the parks of Rich- 
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MAIN" STREET, RICHMOND, LOOKING NORTH FROM FOURTEENTH STREET 



tomb, Tyler's grave, National ceme- mond is Capitol Square, comprising 
tery — and many other points of inter- about ten acres in the center of the 



est. 

About many of the places mentioned 
there cluster historic associations which 
most American readers will readily rec- 
ognize. The list given contains only 



city. Chimborazo, William Byrd, 
Marshall, Taylor’s Hill, Gamble’s Hill, 
Monroe, Jefferson and Joseph Bryan 
are the principal city parks, while 
Lakeside and Forest Hill parks, be- 
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yond the city limits, are places of great 
natural beauty. 

CIVIC AFFAIRS 

*DlCHMOND is a well-governed 
city, admirably paved and lighted, 
with an efficient police force and an 
excellent system of education. Its 
water works and gas works are munici- 
pally owned and have been successfully 
operated for fifty years. These public 
utilities, with the recently constructed 



provements during the last two dec- 
ades, with liberal appropriations made 
for repairs, and for maintenance upon 
a high standard. The annual budget 
during the same period has increased 
from $1,338,845.00 in 1894 to $3,- 
548,365.00 in 1914, and yet the net 
solvency of the city has increased 
while the per capita debt of its citizens 
has decreased. 

The present financial condition of 
the municipality, which is the best in 
its history, is but a reflex of the in- 
dividual prosperity of its citizens. 

The total property values based on 



The property owned by the city is valued at $22,739,921.00 
The city’s total liabilities amount to 12,333,458.00 

Excess of its assets over its liabilities is $10,406,463.00 



electric light and power plant, are 
among the city’s most valuable pos- 
sessions. 

But in addition to the city’s assets 
referred to above, worth more than 
$22,000,000.00, large outlays not in- 
cluded in those figures have been made 
for improvements of the most valuable 
-character; such, for instance, as over 
$2,750,000.00 for street and alley im- 



State assessment recently completed 
are: 

Real estate $147,349,837.00 

Personal property 65,117,959.00 

Total $212,467,796.00 

The tax rate for all purposes is 
based upon seventy-five per cent, of 
the market value of real estate, and 
the market value of personal property. 



The city rate is on each $100.00 of the assessed value, $1.40 
The State rate is on each $100.00 of the assessed value, .35 



Making the total tax rate for all purposes on each $100.00 

of assessed value $1.75 




COUNTHY CI.l'B OF VIRGINIA. RICHMOND 
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BROAD STREET, LOOKING WEST FROM SEVENTH 



RICHMONDS COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 



QCCUPYING both hanks of the 
Janies, where the falls of the river 



meet the tides of the sea, Richmond 
enjoys the advantages of both water 
power and water transportation — basic 



BROAD STREET LOOKING EAST FROM 



JEFFERSON STREET 
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WHOLESALE DISTRICT, SHOWING PORTION OF C. & O. FREIGHT YARDS 



features — one in connection with the and plans arc now being considered 

problem of production, and the other for giving to these valuable industrial 

with that of distribution. These great and commercial assets their full force 

resources had a most important bear- in the city’s future development, 

ing on the earlier grow T th of Richmond. The location of Richmond, geograph- 
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VIRGINIA RAILWAY AND POWER BUILDMXG 



Richmond arc the manufacture of to- 
bacco into different forms for con- 
sumption; the Richmond branch of the 
American Locomotive Company, the 
Tredegar Company, the Old Dominion 
Iron and Nail Works, numerous and 
large plants of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, the Richmond 
Guano Company, Richmond Cedar 
Works, the Southern Manufacturing 
Company, flour mills, paper mills and 
other plants. From the accompanying 
table may be gained, in detail, an idea 

of the city’s industrial activities. 
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ically, is most favorable for assembling 
raw materials from a wide extent of 
territory to the north, south and west, 
in addition to those supplied from the 
farms, forests and mines of Virginia 
itself, whose resources of this charac- 
ter are both rich and varied. 

The principal agricultural product 
of the State, besides the staple crops 
of corn, wheat, oats and other cereals, 
is tobacco. But it also produces the 
finest of vegetables and fruits, some 
of which are peculiar to its soil. Its 
timber resources and its fisheries are 
likewise most valuable. 

An excellent display of the agricul- 
tural products of Virginia is to be 
seen in the old hail of the House of 
Delegates, Capitol Building, installed 
by the State Agricultural Department; 
and a splendid exhibit of the mineral 



and forest products of the State has 
been recently established on the lower 
floor of the new wing of the State 
Library Building. 

Prominent among the industries of 



TRAVELERS BUILDING VIRGINIA TRUST COM- 

PANY OCCUPIES A PORTION OF GROUND 
FLOOR 
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STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES, 1913 





No. of 


No. of 


Capital 


Annual 


Description of Industry 


Plants 


Hands 


Employed 


Sales 


Automobiles, bicycles, locks and gunsmiths... 


59 


235 


$125,250 


$967350 


Bakers, confectioners, chewing gum 


207 


459 


440,125 


1,562300 


Beer bottling, liquor, mineral waters, ice.... 


30 


360 


997,103 


3,077.050 


Blacksmithing and wheelwrighting 


51 


309 


340,175 


943310 


Boots and shoes, manufacturing and repairing 


165 


1,437 


825,010 


4,786.150 


Boxes, barrels, paper, twine, bags 


33 


1,960 


965,100 


4,821,225 


Bricks, granite, tile, marble, stone.’ 


30 


980 


775,850 


2,075,100 


Carpentering, contractors, builders, plastering 


139 


1,075 


998,750 


3,487,665 


Carriages, wagons, carts 


26 


283 


327,200 


671,101 


Clothing, men’s merchant tailors, shirts 


80 


360 


389,017 


940316 


Clothing, women’s dressmaking, millinery.... 


169 


327 


283,122 


687,105 


Dairy products, pickle, vinegar 


19 


146 


251,340 


671,193 


Dyeing and cleaning 


115 


237 


38,765 


80360 


Drugs, medicine, perfumery 


106 


320 


775,111 


3,1 25,108 


Electrical, typewriters, wireworkers 

Fertilizers, chemicals, cement, grease, tallow, 


33 


392 


236,100 


996,450 


rooting, florists 

Flour, cornmeal, yeast powders, flavoring, 


36 


650 


5,495,000 


9395,100 


blueing 

Foundry, machine shops, agricultural imple- 


16 


382 


715,225 


7,620314 


ments 

Furniture, mattresses, upholstery, picture 


35 


4,025 


6,625,150 


9386380 


frames, awnings, cabinetmakers 


59 


397 


385,500 


915355 


Jewelers, hairworkers, photography 


41 


360 


379,850 


895,900 


Lumber, sash, doors, blinds 


31 


980 


567,400 


2,650,050 


Packers, curers, butchers 


135 


587 


610,250 


3,825,125 


Painters, varnish, paperhangers, mica 

Plumbing, gas, steam fitting, tin, coppersmith, 


57 


132 


48,500 


397300 


sheet iron 

Printing and publishing, book, job, book- 
binding, blank-book, lithography, en- 


163 


425 


398,500 


2350350 


graving ' 


61 


1,623 


2,978,200 


4,655,100 


Saddlery, harness, hides, leather 


24 


448 


638,240 


2,597,150 


Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, cheroots 


29 


4,850 


2,989,000 


7,057,000 


Tobacco, smoking, chewing, reprising 

Woodenware, willowware, trunks, brooms, 


15 


3,720 


4,150,200 


15,825,000 


brushes 


15 


1,260 


2,465,000 


2,650,000 


Totals 


1,979 


28,719 


$36,214,033 


$99,711377 


Total, 1912 


1,919 


32,577 


36,004,942 


101309,493 


Increase 


— 


— 


$209,091 




Decrease 




3,869 


$1,487,556 




RICHMOND CEDAR WORKS. LARGEST WOODEN WARE FACTORY IN TIIE-s WORLD 
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RICHMOND COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
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CONFEDERATE MONUMENT, MON CM ENT A VEX VE 
AND CEDAR STREET 



WESTMORELAXD CLUB (&TH AND GRACE STREETS) 



TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 

/ 1 % HE James River is navigable and 
1 is a tidal stream from Richmond 
to the sea. In addition to its com- 
merce in sailing vessels, barges and 
other craft, the Furman Line operates 
a steamer from Richmond, via City 
Point, up the Appomattox River to 



Petersburg, and two steamboat com- 
panies, the Old Dominion and the Vir- 
ginia Navigation Company, as well as 
the rail lines, connect at Norfolk and 
Newport News with coast-wise and 
ocean-going vessels, affording the un- 
restricted advantages of the Atlantic 
seaboard close at hand and transporta- 
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ONE OF RICHMONDS FINE SUBURBAN RESIDENCES 



tion facilities to all parts of the world, modi ties of the South with those of 
Its strategic position as a gateway the North, Northwest and West. The 
to the South enables Richmond to com- Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & 
mand a large trade with that section, Western, the Southern, the Seaboard 
and to engage in extensive commercial Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line and 
transactions in exchanging its own the Richmond-Washington Air Line, 
products and the products and com- the latter making close connection at 



A TYPICAL CITY RESIDENCE 
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Washington with the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore & Ohio systems, afford 
exceptional shipping facilities for 
reaching a vast territory. The favor- 
able rates enjoyed over these exten- 
sive systems by the merchants of Rich- 
mond are largely due to the actual and 



potential influence of its water trans- 
portation. 

These facilities, coupled with the 
energy of the Richmond manufactur- 
ers and merchants, have built up a 
jobbing trade of large proportions, as 
indicated in the table herewith. 



JOBBING TRADE, 1913 



Class, Article or Kind 



Coal, wood, hay, seeds, nursery 

Drugs, licorice, flavorings 

Hardware, agricultural implements. 



Oils, paint, varnish, glass 

Leather, hides, saddlery, tanbar 
Stoves, tin, china, earthenware. 
Books, stationery, paper 



Capital 


Annual 


in Business 


Sales 


. $3,278,000 


$21,250,050 


. 1,998,500 


14,760,107 


. 1,725,000 


8,125,800 


. 1,335,000 


5355,100 


980,150 


5,266300 


658,200 


3,357,109 


578,125 


3,104,027 


567,500 


4,125,015 


369,050 


3,104,027 


396,139 


2389,860 


338,450 


1,897,003 


285,100 


2303,090 


311,050 


1,477300 


337,390 


1,793,440 


185,000 


1,007310 


365,200 


994,850 


.$13,707,854 


$79,642,571 


. 13,635300 


78,297,750 


$72,554 


$1,344,821 



A general view of the progress which Richmond is making appears in 

the accompanying table. 

GENERAL STATISTICS OF RICHMOND, VA. 







Per Cent. 


Subjects 


Year 1913 


Year 1903 


Increase 

Ten 

Years 


Population 


133,422 


89302 


49 


Taxable values 


.$149,051,226.00 


$81,624321.00 


83 


Telephones 


18,672 


4,682 


299 


Postoffice receipts 


843,751.00 


362,255.00 


130 


Building operations 


3,636,476.00 


2,426,000.00 


50 


Manufacture and number industries 


1379 


1,366 


45 


Capital employed 


. 30,214,033.00 


25,409,008.00 


19 


Annual sales 


. 99,711,977.00 


60,713,599.00 


64 


Jobbing Trade — 


Capital in business 


. . $13,707,854.00 


$10,062,575.00 


36 


Annual sales 


. . 79,642,571.00 


51,144,437.00 


56 


Banking — 


Bank clearings 


. .$419,121,314.00 


$208,177,595.00 


101 


Bank deposits 


. . 47,614,582.00 


21,491,616.00 


121 


Bank loans and investments 


. . 58,515,401.00 


19351,540.00 


204 


Bank capital, surplus and undivided profits . , 


. . 18,364,400.00 


6,961,452.00 


164 
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RICHMONDS BANKING POSI- 
TION 

THANKING, in a sense, summarizes 
** the commercial and industrial 
progress of a community. Virginia 
banking traditions are sound. In the 
old days of State bank notes, when in 
other States there were lax systems 



which brought discredit upon the bank- 
ing and currency of the times, Virginia 
gave an excellent example of good 
banking, and the record then made con- 
stitutes a most instructive chapter in 
the history of American banking. It is 
a story that may be studied with profit 
even at the present day. Richmond is 
the heir of these sound traditions 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND MAXl'f ACTURER8 
BUILDING 

which constitute an honorable chapter 
in the State’s history; and upon this 
solid foundation has been built up a 
fabric of finance that has adequately 
served the commercial and industrial 
requirements of the city and its terri- 
tory, and that has been a factor of 
immense value in the prosperity of the 
people. 

That Richmond should have been se- 
lected as the location of one of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks estab- 
lished under the new banking law in 
competition with Washington, Balti- 
more and New Orleans is certainly a 
splendid tribute to the banking power 
of the Virginia capital. The qualifica- 
tions of Richmond as a point for the 
location of a bank to hold the reserves 
of the national banks in its territory 
were thus summarized by Mr. George 
J. Seay in a brief prepared for the 
committee representing Richmond: 

1. The importance of Richmond’s 
geographical position — her facilities of 



communication, her convenience of lo- 
cation and accessibility to members 
with whom we now do business, and 
her advantage of location in all bank- 
ing transactions between the North 
and South. 

2. The present trend of business — 
the present course of commercial trans- 
actions — the natural currents of ex- 
change — the present banking and 

trade connections and banking customs 
of the people. 

8. The natural advantages of Rich- 
mond's location with relation to other 
Federal Reserve Banks necessary to be 
established on the Atlantic seaboard, in 
a territory embracing one-half of the 
national banking capital of the United 
States, and forty-one per cent, of the 
population. 

4. Comparative commercial impor- 
tance in the territory covered, meas- 
ured bv capital, deposits and other 
banking transactions. 

5. Diversity of industries and agri- 
culture — in their effect upon seasonal 
demand for credit and currency. 



HOTEL RUEGER 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 



6. Necessity of having capital re- 
sources to handle the business of the 
district. 

7. The wishes and views of those 
engaged in banking and commerce in 
the district outlined as to the location 
of their regional bank. 

As illustrating the flow of business 
to Virginia and Richmond it was shown 
that on October 31, 1918, the national 
banks of Richmond had deposits from 
other banks: 

National banks $7,500,000 

State banks 10,000,000 



Total $17,500,000 

Virginia, in point of national bank 
resources, substantially leads all the 
Southern States east of the Mississippi. 

Bank clearings, the facilities offered 
other sections in moving the crops, the 
commercial and industrial importance 



of the city, and finally the wishes and 
views of the people of the district, all 
combined to bring to Richmond this 
marked financial distinction. 

Some excellent reasons for this des- 
ignation were thus summarized by O. 
P. Austin, former Chief United States 
Bureau of Statistics: 

“The section of country lying south 
of the Potomac and east of the Appa- 
lachians is set aside by nature as a 
distinctive region by reason of its pecu- 
liar soil and climate and geographic 
surroundings, and has therefore prod- 
ucts peculiar to itself. 

“Its total products which aggregated 
nearly two billion dollars in value in 
1910 and more than that at the pres- 
ent time, are distributed with remark- 
able uniformity among the three great 
industries : agriculture, mining and 

manufactures; agricultural and mineral 
products forming about one-half, and 




LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA ON THE LEFT, WASHINGTON MONUMENT AND 

CITY HALL ON THE RIGHT 
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manufactures the other half of this 
grand total. 

“The agricultural products represent 
an unusually large variety of articles 
which have their peculiar seasons of 
maturity, and thus cooperating with the 
manufacturing and mining industries 
in maintaining within the district a 
comparative uniformity and steadiness 
of demand for currency. 

“Approximately one-third of these 
three great articles of commerce — man- 
ufactures, farm crops and minerals — 
are produced in the two northern States 
of the group — Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia — and approximately two-thirds in 
the four States lying to the South — 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Florida; but as most of these, 
products of the Southern States move 
toward the North, Richmond, which 
lies within sixty miles of the southern 
line of Virginia and on the natural 
line of the northward trend of com- 
merce and communication, becomes the 
natural center for the trade and finance 
of both sections of this natural region. 



“The productions of this area may 
be expected to increase with great ra- 
pidity. Both manufacturing and agri- 
culture showed in the period of 1900- 
1910 a much larger percentajge of 
growth than that of all other parts 
of the country, and with the greatly 
increased use of water-power through 
the cooperation of electricity the con- 
tribution of the rivers of this section 
to its manufacturing power will rapidly 
increase its industrial and commercial 
activities. 

“The foreign commerce of this sec- 
tion may be expected to rapidly in- 
crease. The value of the merchandise 
exported from the ports from the 
mouth of the Potomac to the western 
line of Florida is now approximately 
140 million dollars per annum, and 
those two cities at the great natural 
harbor — Hampton Roads — have actual- 
ly doubled their exports in the last 
two years, suggesting that the possi- 
bilities of this section as the gateway 
for the surplus products of the Missis- 
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HOME OF CHIEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL 



sippi Valiev should be given careful 
consideration in connection with the 
financing of its prospective business. 
“The value of the merchandise pass- 



Numbor 

States Banking 

Tow ns 

Virginia 266 

North Carolina 308 

South Carolina 222 

West Virginia (16 Cos.) 40 

Tennessee (10 Cos.).... 24 

Kentucky (35 Cos.) 57 

Georgia 449 

Morida 155 



be expected to increase with great ra- 
pidity in view of the rapid growth 
which has characterized recent years. 

“Richmond is the natural railway 
center for the movement of this com- 
merce and its mail and express require- 
ments with reference thereto, having 
three trunk lines from the South, two 
from the West, and two from the 
North, and a close communication with 
Norfolk, with its western and southern’ 
lines.” 

A partial exhibition of the relations 
which Richmond sustains to the na- 
tional and State banks of some of the 
Southern States is given in the an- 
nexed table. 



Number 

of 

Banks 


Number Banks 
with Accounts in 
Richmond 


Number Bank 
Accounts 
Carried by 
Banks in 
Richmond 


437 


288 


500 


486 


229 


403 


405 


122 


181 


95 


61 


82 


41 


13 


20 


111 


3 


3 


844 


63 


76 


257 


14 


15 



mg over the witters of navigable rivers 
and harbors from the Potomac to the 
western boundary of Florida was one 
and three-quarters billion dollars in 
1912, the total value of its own prod- 
ucts in 1912 fully two and one-half 
billion dollars, and the value of the 
commerce handled by it, approximately 
five billion dollars per annum, and may 



All the foregoing considerations — 
and others which might be mentioned — 
gave Richmond a substantial claim to 
the attention of the Reserve Bank Or- 
ganization Committee. While the 
banks and people of Richmond are 
naturally gratified at what they regard 
as a just recognition of the city’s com- 
mercial and banking importance, they 
are in no sense exultant over any other 
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Surplus, Profits 





Capital 


and Reserve 


Total Deposits 


First National 


$2,000,000.00 


$1,201,998.65 


$12,576,737.17 


Planters National 


300,000.00 


1,511,352.17 


6,683,721.16 


Old Dominion Trust 


1,000,000.00 


1,090,734.68 


809,681.96 


National State & City 


1,000,000.00 


813,604.37 


5,312,575.65 


Merchants National 


200,000.00 


1,293,705.97 


72177,008.54 


Richmond Trust & Savings 


1,000,000.00 


59,341.59 


336,145.90 


American National 


1,000,000.00 


708,375.03 


5,341,350.92 


Central National 


350,000.00 


58,891.13 


626,475.12 


broad Street 


200,000.00 


140,823.15 


1,570,623.78 


bank of Commerce & Trusts 


250,000.00 


159,169.87 


1,009,1 6^.27 


Mechanics & Merchants 


100,000.00 


121,408.99 


699,272.81 


Union 


219,750.00 


538,369.20 


1,253,367.37 


Richmond Bank & Trust 


476,191.68 


45,409.19 


367.378.56 


Manchester National 


150,000.00 


222143.61 


286,693.69 


Church Hill 


150,000.00 


28,199.77 


392,353.58 


Savings Bank of Richmond 


200,000.00 


257,139.99 


1,277,269.84 


Broadwav National 


200,000.00 


23,338.78 


152,715.42 


Virginia Trust 


1,000,000.00 


237,33 11 9 


1,221,230.68 


Main Street 


192,100.00 


17,461.61 


168,087.13 


West End 


25,000.00 


20,356.81 


152,727.97 


Total 


$10,013,041.68 


$8,351,358.75 


$17,614,582.52 



city that had hoped for this honor. 

The capital and total deposits of the 
hanks of Richmond, shortly after the 
beginning of the present year, appear 
in the accompanying table. 



OTHER INDICATIONS OF PROS- 
PERITY AND PROGRESS 

BUILDING operations constitute a 
** valuable indication of a city’s 
growth. For the calendar year 1908 
the value of new' buildings in Rich- 
mond was reported at $3,169,431, and 
the figures have rapidly increased since 
that time, rising to $6,255,711 in 1912. 

But all these statistics and other 
facts represent but the material side 
of the eitv. Supplementing all these 
advantages — or, rather, superior to 
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them all — is the energy, the enterprise 
and the hospitality, of the people of 
Richmond. These qualities, and the 
respect for law* and order derived from 
the character of the earliest settlers of 
Virginia and steadily maintained, have 
made the city what it is to-dav — a 
splendid type of American municipal 
enterprise and progress. 
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Summary of Richmond’s Banking, 
Commerce and Industry 



By OLIVER J. SANDS, President American National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 



For this admirable condensation of the commercial , financial and industrial 
advantages of the Virginia capital, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is indebted 
to Mr. Oliver J . Sands, president of the American National Bank, Richmond . 
It summarizes in an interesting, and striking naif much valuable information . — 
Editou Bankers Magazine. 



T O the charms of an historical 
background, reaching to the be- 
ginnings of American coloniza- 
tion. and including active participation 
in two of the most stirring epochs of our 
history, Richmond adds the attractions 
of beautv of location, a delightful cli- 
mate, a commanding geographical posi- 
tion, an alert citizenship and a com- 
mercial and financial prosperity and 
power which substantially witness the 
efficient carrying out of the main pur- 
pose of modern civilization — the op- 
portunity of mental, moral and mate- 
rial advancement 

From a hanking standpoint the city 
has recently received special and de- 
served recognition by being made the 
center of a Reserve District under the 
new banking law, and the point at 
which one of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks will be established — a dis- 
tinction conferred upon only two other 
Southern cities, Atlanta and Dallas.* 
This striking official tribute to the 
conserva f ivc energy of Richmond's 
bankers has served to call interested 
attention from all parts of the country 
to the remarkable development going 
on here in banking, manufacturing and 
commerce. 



•Cordial acknowledgment is given to the 
tUtement made by a committee of Richmond 
banker* to the Reserve Board Organization 
Committee for much of the following infor- 
mation. 



Around this beautiful historic city 
lies a region of fertility and natural 
wealth that can hardly be matched 
anywhere, and Richmond’s growth rep- 
resents an energetic, wise and efficient 
utilization of the advantages flowing 
from this fortunate situation. 

It is a fact, certainly applicable to 
the Atlantic Coast States, that the 
trend of business, the course of com- 
mercial transactions, and the currents 
of exchange are northward; or, in 
other words, from the outside towards 
the centers of finance and manufacture. 

This is the natural course of ex- 
changes. 

It is believed that the operation of 
the Federal Reserve Act will revolu- 
tionize the existing method of using 
exchange in making settlements. 

No act or rule will, however, reverse 
the natural course of settlements — 
where the money is due, there it must 
be paid. 

Virginia, occupying the position of 
head of the Southern States, places 
Richmond in direct line with this nat- 
ural trend on the principal avenues of 
travel and transportation. 

The railway lines from the South 
come into Virginia as into a funnel, 
Richmond being at the apex — the one 
line of railway being the tube leading 
to Washington and points north. She 
is the natural converging point The 
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overwhelming volume of travel and 
transportation must go through this 
point. 

It is plainly contemplated in the act, 
and must so work out in its normal op- 
eration, that these Federal Banks will 
act not only as clearing-houses for 
members in their own zones, but be- 



tions of the entire section, so as to 
preserve the continuous trend towards 
the center of manufacture and finance 
where the greatest volume of settle- 
ments is made. 

This essential principle is peculiarly 
applicable to the Atlantic Coast States, 
and can there be worked out to greater 




A CHECK DESK OF RICH DESIGN' IN' THE MAIN' BAN’KIN'G ROOM OF THE AMERICAN' NATIONAL BANK 

OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



tween zones. The clearings between 
zones will develop into enormous pro- 
portions, and the bank most advan- 
tageously located for clearing the 
transactions of any large section of 
country will have a great service to 
perform. 

Tim* and distance must necessarily 
be most important factors in deter- 
mining the location and selection of 
the bank for such a purpose. 

To best perform it, the means of 
communication must be superior. The 
bank should not only be readily acces- 
sible to members in its own district, 
but in the general line of trade and 
natural current of banking tran sac- 



economic advantage than in any other 
part of the country. 

It is axiomatic that quickness of 
communication is better assured by be- 
ing on the lines of greatest frequency 
of travel, and all railroad schedules 
have been arranged with regard to the 
northward trend and with particular 
reference to the financial and business 
centers in line with that trend. 

Therefore, to serve its own zone as 
a whole w r ith the highest efficiency and 
economy, and at the same time to serve 
equally other zones in intimate relation 
with its own zone, a point midway 
along the line of quickest and most 
frequent communication offers the 
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ORNAMENTAL MARBLE DRINKING FOUNTAIN AND SEATS LOCATED IN THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
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ideal location, and Richmond surely oc- 
cupies that position. 

The following concise statement of 
facts will give some idea of the com- 
parative commercial importance of 
Richmond, and of Virginia, with rela- 
tion to this district, measured by capi- 
tal, deposits and banking transactions: 

Of the fifteen Atlantic Coast States, 
Virginia ranks fifth in national bank- 
ing importance. 

There are only three other States on 
this side of the Mississippi which ex- 
ceed Virginia in national banking cap- 
ital, i. e. : Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 
Among the twenty-six States on this 
side of the Mississippi, Virginia, there- 
fore, ranks eighth in importance in the 
present national banking system, meas- 
ured by that standard. 

She stands financially, as well as 
geographically, at the head of all the 
Southern States east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Virginia leads by many millions the 



State next highest in rank among the 
Southern States east of the Mississippi 
River. 

As to Richmond, the national bank 
deposits of Richmond are two-fifths of 
such deposits of the entire State, while 
her national banking capital is three- 
fifths of that of the State. 

Her bank deposits have not been 
built up because of any inducements 
which other competing cities do not 
offer. 

She is a natural Reserve City. 

The law governing Virginia State 
banks requires no specified amount of 
liabilities to be kept either in vault or 
in other banks. 

The business of Richmond has flowed 
to her from Virginia points and from 
Southern and Western States as a re- 
sult of natural causes governed by the 
trend of business, the numerous and 
unexcelled means of communication as 
well as by the attraction of capital. 

The industrial and commercial rela- 
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tions and needs of this section have de- 
veloped these banking relations. The 
customary trend of business, free from 
all extraneous compelling influences, 
has developed these relations, and the 
established custom of keeping checking 
accounts has simply grown up as a nat- 
ural result of every-day business trans- 
actions. 



in order to command credit. It is alto- 
gether probable that results in many 
cases will be of an astonishing nature. 

It is one of the purposes of the act 
to promote free banking relations, and 
under free banking relations it is clear- 
ly a justifiable conclusion that the ser- 
vice Richmond will have to perform 
will be a greater one because of being 




LOOKING TOWARD ENTRANCE 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



It is to be considered that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act will, with its new 
principles of credit and reserve, clear- 
ing and par of exchange, alter in a 
great measure the banking customs 
and practices which have grown up un- 
der old law, and may, and probably 
will, revolutionize some of the prac- 
tices of banking. 

The trend and flow of exchanges 
will be altered to the extent that they 
have become artificial, and to the ex- 
tent that they have been influenced by 
the location of reserve centers, the re- 
quirements of keeping reserve accounts 
and the custom of sustaining balances 



a natural trade, transportation and 
banking center. The law of physics is 
the law of commerce — it will follow 
the lines of least resistance. 

Richmond's banking relations with 
States south of her show the great in- 
timacy of trade relations with these 
States. 

Richmond’s loans to other Southern 
States, and to individuals and corpora- 
tions in the States of South Carolina 
and West Virginia, was a sum not far 
short of the aggregate borrowings and 
rediscounts on October 21, 1918, of 
national banks in any six Southern 
States excluding Texas. Richmond 
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lends practically all of this capital in 
the South outside of Virginia. She 
does not use it herself. She is a credit 
clearing-house. 

To meet the demands for crops and 
other purposes, Richmond during 1918 
shipped $14,000,000 in currency into 
this section. 

In the volume of corporate capital, 
upon the income of which Virginia 
pays to the Government a tax, she 
ranks easily first among all the South- 
ern States. 

The amount Virginia pays to the 
support of the Government in internal 
revenue taxes is exceeded only by that 
of the State of North Carolina among 
all the Southern States. 

The jobbing and the manufacturing 
business of Richmond is a further 
practical illustration that she is a 
trading and distributing center. 

Dr. S. C. Mitchell, in his admirable 
paper read in Richmond, states: 

“The diversity of interests in this 
region are as striking as its natural 
and economic unity. 

“Perhaps in no other division of the 
United States will you find so great 
a variety of interests/' 

It is within little more than two 
decades that this region began its real 
recovery from utter prostration, and 
now its rate of progress exceeds that 
of any other portion of the country. 

Mr. O. P. Austin, former Chief of 
the United States Bureau of Statistics, 
estimates the value of the merchandise 
annually handled in the district at $5,- 
000,000,000, wjiich is more than the 
entire ingoing and outgoing foreign 
commerce of the United States. 

Four governments, or their chief to- 
bacco interests, maintain the headquar- 
ters of their buyers, or handle their 
business, through Richmond. 

Forty per cent, of the tobacco crop 
raised in Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina in 1918 came directly 
to Richmond for rehandling and man- 
ufacturing, and Richmond banks sup- 
plied the tobacco trade of Richmond 
in exchange to the various tobacco mar- 
kets, and paid out in Richmond in 1918, 



the enormous sum of $58,000,000, or 
eighty-eight per cent., of the total 
value of the crop in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia. 

A considerable portion of this sum, 
however, was sent to Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 

Of the total collections of internal 
revenue by the Government from to- 
bacco in its various forms for the 
year 1912, twenty per cent, was col- 
lected from a territory within a radius 
of eight hours from Richmond. 

As to diversity of crops of the dis- 
trict, in their effect upon the demands 
for credit and currency — Richmond be- 
ing situated at the northern limit of 
the district, occupies this incontestible 
advantage as a Federal Reserve Bank 
location — the climatic differences of the 
Southern States in their effect- upon 
crop development come in orderly ro- 
tation up to Virginia. The demands 
upon the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond would be uniform and con- 
tinuous. 

The peak of the load would doubt- 
less be in the fall, but that would be 
the case everywhere else, and it is the 
purpose of the new law to provide for 
it. 

Further illustrating the diversity of 
crop and individual conditions in this 
district — the railroads serving it are at 
present among the most prosperous in 
the country — a fact probably due to 
the diversity of interests and the con- 
sequent absence of any general depres- 
sion. 

Added to her advantages for assem- 
bling and manufacturing the products 
of industry, her facilities for distribu- 
tion heretofore described are positively 
unsurpassed bv any other Southern 
city. 

Here are some recent concrete in- 
stances : 



One of the very large corpora- 
tions of this country, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, has just selected 
Richmond as one of two depots on the 
Atlantic Seaboard most advantageously 
located for the storage and distribution 
of its products, New York being the 
other point. 
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LOOKING FROM THE ENTRANCE 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



Richmond is a reserve center of 
products. 

In Virginia, out of a total of 437 
banks, 404 voted for Richmond as first 
choice for the location of a Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

In North Carolina, out of a total of 
486 banks, 373 voted for Richmond as 
first choice and sixty-nine as second. 

In South Carolina, out of a total of 
405 banks, eighty-two voted for Rich- 
mond as first choice, and 122 as sec- 
ond choice, Columbia being, of course, 
first choice; only eighteen of the re- 
maining banks in South Carolina voted, 
and these were scattered. 

The capital and deposits of the 
South Carolina banks voting for Rich- 
mond were greater than those voting 
first for their own city — Columbia. So 
that out of a total of 1,828 banks in 
three States, of the number voting, 
863 gave Richmond as first choice and 
191 gave. Richmond as second choice. 

Eliminating Charlotte and Columbia, 
1,052 banks out of a total of 1,328 in 



the three States regard Richmond as 
the proper location of their Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

In West Virginia, in the southern 
half of the State, forty-nine banks 
have selected Richmond as first choice, 
and twenty-six as second choice. 

Richmond has been designated as the 
preferred location by firms and individ- 
uals, outside of Richmond as follows: 

Virginia 1,06S 

North Carolina 870 

South Carolina 141 

West Virginia 154 

The interests of these States are 
too closely interwoven to be separated. 

That the great mass of distinctly 
Southern products will be more intel- 
ligently understood and financed from 
a distinctly Southern city cannot be 
doubted. Not only is Richmond con- 
veniently located for the prompt trans- 
mission of mails and expressage to the 
section in which this great mass of 
products originates, but the acquaint- 
ance of her people with the peculiar 
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products in question — tobacco, the cot- 
ton seed oil and meal and the sea 
island and upland cotton, their seasons 
of growth and preparation for market, 
all of these are better understood and 
the interests of their producers are 
better served from Richmond than 
Washington, which has no active busi- 
ness relation with the producing, man- 
ufacturing or commercial interests, or 
from Baltimore, which is still farther 
removed from the area of the chief 
production of these peculiar and dis- 
tinctively “local” products. 

Richmond's banking institutions 
have made phenomenal development in 
the past decade. Through consolida- 
tion and natural growth its banks now 
rank with the largest in the South. 

Members of the American Bankers 
Association are to have an opportunity 
of witnessing the evidences of this re- 
markable progress when they assemble 



in the Virginia Capital in October for 
their fortieth annual convention, and 
those who attended the meeting in the 
same city in 1900 will be able to note 
the wonderful advance made in the 
last fourteen years. Perhaps in no di- 
rection has the city’s growth been more 
astounding than in the swift and 
marked changes that have taken place 
in the architecture of the banks and 
commercial establishments. And not 
only has the size of the bank buildings 
tremendously increased, but as shown 
previously in this paper, the deposits, 
resources and exchanges of the banks 
have rapidly multiplied — all due to 
the marvelous productivity of the ad- 
jacent territory coupled with the en- 
terprise and industry of the people, 
and without the slightest divergence 
from the line of prudence that has 
always marked the banking history of 
Richmond. 
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The American National Bank, 
Richmond, Virginia 



T HE American National Bank is 
one of the successful and pro- 
gressive banking institutions of 
Richmond, organized in 1899 with an 
original capital of $200,000, which 
has been several times increased — to 
$300,000, $400,000, $600,000, and final- 
ly to the present figure, $1,000,000. 
This gradual rise of the capital repre- 
sented the careful forethought of the 
management in providing for the 
growth of business and was, further- 
more, an indication of a consistent pol- 
icy of keeping the bank always in a 
strong position. An additional evi- 
dence of the progressive spirit of the 
American National Bank was afforded 
in 1903, when the present modern bank 
and office building was erected. In 
its construction, and in the equipment 
of the banking rooms, the most modern 
ideas are represented. All that the 



bank architect’s skill can do in com- 
bining beauty, safety and convenience 
may be found in this structure. That 
the new building did not over-estimate 
the requirements was soon found out, 
for in 1909 the structure was enlarged 
to twice the original size, the height 
being increased by two stories. 

& 

GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT 

OT only has the bank increased 
its capital, as above stated, from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000, but the sur- 
plus and profits have grown from 
$114,719.53 in 1905 to $684,464.29, 
and. the deposits have increased from 
$124,000 in 1900 to $5,426,618.53. 

This growth has been due chiefly to 
the prosperity of Richmond and the 
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H. W. Rountree Wm. C. Camp 

VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 



South generally, but no small share 
of it is attributable to the sound and 
alert character of the bank’s manage- 
ment, headed by President Oliver J. 
Sands. From the accompanying brief 
sketch of Mr. Sands and his official 
associates it will be seen that they 
are men of wide experience in banking 
and general business and that they 
are well known in the community. 

Oliver J. Sands, president, was born 
at Fairmont, W. Va., son of Jos. E. 
Sands, a prominent banker and pioneer 
in the development of the great coal 
industry of West Virginia. 

Mr. Sands was early employed in 
Imnks of his home town, working in 
every capacity. He resigned the as- 
sistant cashiership of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fairmont to become 
national bank examiner in 1896, and 
served in that capacity until 1899, 
when he organized the American Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, and was 



elected president of this bank at its 
organization. 

FI. W. Rountree, vice-president, was 
born in Hanover county, Va., the son 
of John H. Rountree, a prosperous 
farmer of that county. 

Mr. Rountree moved to Baltimore 
in 1868 and engaged in the manufac- 
ture of trunks and bags. He re- 
mained in Baltimore until 1876, when 
he came to Richmond and established 
the firm of H. W. Rountree & Broth- 
ers, trunk and bag manufacturers. Be- 
sides having a large interest in this 
business he is president of McGraw- 
Yarbrough Company, Rountree, South- 
erland, Cherry Corporation, of Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. Rountree became affiliated with 
the American National Bank in 1902, 
when the Security Bank of Richmond 
was merged into the American. He, 
being a director in the Security Bank, 
continued in this position upon the 
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Waller Holladay 

VICE-PRESIDENT 



O. Baylor Hill 

CASHIER 



merger of the two institutions. At 
the death of Chas. E. Wingo, vice- 
president of the American National, on 
March 20, 1911, Mr. Rountree was 
elected to fill this vacancy. 

Wm. C. Camp, vice-president, was 
born in Richmond, and has made this 
city his home all his life. He was 
early engaged in the box manufactur- 
ing establishment of his father, whom 
he succeeded in 1879, and continued 
in this business until 1899, when he 
was elected manager of the savings de- 
partment of the American National 
Bank; several years later Mr. Camp 
was elected vice-president of the bank. 

Waller Holladay, vice-president, is 
a native of Louisa county, Virginia. 
He began his businetss career in 
Richmond. In 1892 he entered the 
Stale Bank of Virginia as messenger, 
and after working through the various 
departments, resigned his position in 
1900 to accept that of receiving teller 



of the American National Bank. In 
1901 he was elected assistant cashier 
of this institution, holding this posi- 
tion until 1914, when he was elected a 
vice-president. 

O. Baylor Hill, cashier, is a native 
of Richmond, and began his business 
career in this city as messenger for 
the Planters National Bank. He re- 
mained with this institution for twenty 
years, resigning the position of note 
and exchange teller to accept the 
assistant cashiership of the American 
National Bank in 1910, and was shortly 
afterwards elected cashier. 

D. W. Durrett, assistant cashier, was 
born in Albemarle county, Virginia, 
and came to Richmond and in 1893 ob- 
tained a clerical position with the Se- 
curity Bank of Richmond. He re- 
mained with this institution until 1902, 
when it was merged with the American 
National Bank, and accepted the posi- 
tion of receiving teller of this bank. 
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D. W. Durrett 

ASSISTANT CASHIER 



Since that time he has filled the posi- 
tions of paying teller, manager of 
the transit department and assistant 
cashier. 

Stafford H. Parker, assistant cash- 
ier. has always made his home in Rich- 
mond. and commenced business as book- 
keeper in the Metropolitan Bank. He 
stayed with this bank until 1903, when 
he accepted the position of individual 
bookkeeper in the American National, 
working up through the several de- 
partments until he now holds the posi- 
tion of assistant cashier. 

G. A. Peple, assistant cashier, was 
born in Richmond, and commenced 
business in the freight department of 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, re- 
maining with this company for several 
years. When the Bank of Man- 
chester was opened in 1902 he went 
with this institution as bookkeeper, 
remaining with this bank about one 
year. He resigned this position to 
come with the American National 



Bank as collection clerk and in 1914 
was elected assistant cashier. 

As will be seen from the foregoing, 
both Mr. Sands and Mr. Hill have 
been in banking for over twenty-five 
years, and on account of this long ex- 
perience as well as because of their 
sound judgment and native ability, 
they are certainly well fitted for the 
responsible positions they occupy in 
the bank’s management. The entire 
official staff, and the employees like- 
wise, are imbued with the spirit of 
efficient banking service — the founda- 
tion upon which the bank’s prosperity 
has been reared. 

The directors of the American Na- 
tional Bank keep a careful watch over 
the bank’s affairs. They are keenly 
alive to its progress and are deeply 
interested in the prosperity of the city 
and surrounding territory. An im- 
portant part of the bank’s service has 
consisted in gathering and disseminat- 
ing information for the public benefit, 
better farming methods being given 

f 




Stafford H. Parker 

ASSISTANT CASHIER 
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especial attention. The bank's officers 
and directors look to the development 
of the farm lands of the South as a 
most reliable basis of prosperity. 

These gentlemen constitute the 
board: Win. C. Camp, G. C. Dula, Jas. 
R. Gordon, Edgar G. Gunn, R. H. 
Harwood, Waller Holladay, Luther H. 
Jenkins, Junius B. Mosby, W. J. Par- 
rish, M. C. Patterson, H. W. Rountree, 
Oliver J. Sands, J. O. Scott, Emmett 
Seaton, T. Garnett Tabb, and Chas. E. 
Whitlock. 

TTAVIXG directors and officers of 
experience and proved skill; with 
a record of steady and rapid growth; 
possessing a modern building, thor- 
oughly equipped, and with facilities 
embracing the usual lines of commer- 
cial banking, savings, trust, foreign ex- 
change and safe deposit, the American 
National Bank of Richmond ranks 
among the Southern banks whose con- 
tinued prosperity may be safely predi- 
cated. 




G. A. Peple 

ASSISTANT CASHIER 
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The Banker and the Farmer 



^rt^ESTERN banks are not monopo- 
” lizing the good wmrk being done 
in this country in behalf of better 
farming methods, more economical 
means of distributing farm products, 
and in bringing the banks and the 
farms into closer relations w T ith each 
other. Naturally, the Western banks 
have had a very large share in this 
movement and properly so for agricul- 
ture constitutes the chief industry of 
that section of the country. But it is 
a very important industry in all parts 
cf the country. 

One of the Eastern banks that have 
led in this movement is the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadelphia, 
whose energetic president, Mr. Charles 
S. Calwell, has labored indefatigable 
to arouse enthusiasm among the bank- 
ers and farmers and to enlist their 
cooperation. That his work has been ex- 



ceptionally fruitful may be learned 
from a study of the “Proceedings of 
the Agricultural Conference and Corn 
Show,” giving an account of the meet- 
ing held by the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, in Decem- 
ber of last year. 

The Proceedings make up a book of 
269 pages, containing a number of ex- 
cellent papers and discussions by bank- 
ers, professors in agricultural colleges, 
experts in transportation, marketing, 
etc. 

Conferences of this character are 
bound to have a widely beneficial effect 
in disseminating better ideas in regard 
to the production and distribution of 
farm crops, to make life on the farm 
more attractive, and to establish closer 
identity of interest between those who 
dwell in the cities and those w T ho live 
in the country. 
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The First National 
Bank of Richmond 



E NJOYING the honor of being 
the oldest bank in Richmond, 
and occupying a structure of 
commanding dimensions, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond ranks with 
the prominent financial institutions, not 
only of its city and State, but of the 
entire South as well. It was organ- 
ized April 17, 1865, just after the 
evacuation of the city by the Confed- 
erate forces. From this beginning the 
bank has steadily progressed to its 
present position, and has constantly 
withstood the assaults of time, de- 
pression, business inactivity and finan- 
cial panics — a tower of strength in the 
community. 

Its first home was a single room in 
what was then known as the old Cus- 
tom House. This arrangement, how- 
ever, was only temporary, and in a 
few months it moved to a modest build- 
ing on one of the principal streets. 
In 1867 the First National Bank con- 
solidated with the National Exchange 
Bank and moved to the offices of the 
latter, located at 1104 East Main 
street. This building was burned dur- 
ing the evacuation of Richmond and 
completely destroyed except its front 
walls, which were supported by im- 
mense granite monoliths. These quar- 
ters were reconstructed and occupied 
from 1867 until September 1 , 1912. 
At this latter date the consolidation of 
the First National Bank and the Na- 
tional Bank of Virginia took place, 
forming what w\as, at that time, the 
largest hank between Philadelphia and 
New Orleans. At the time of this con- 
solidation the bank moved its quarters 
into that of the National Bank of Vir- 
ginia temporarily until the completion 
of its new building at Ninth and Main 
streets. These new quarters were oc- 
cupied on June 10, 1913. 

The original capital of the First Na- 
tional Bank was only $100,000, but 
this amount has been increased as the 
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Col. John B. Purcell, President, 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



C OLONEL PURCELL graduated from the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington. 
Va., in 1898, having hefon* his graduation served for a while in the Army of the Cot: 
federacy. Shortly after his graduation he entered the w holesale drug house of Purcell, 
Ladd <6 (’o., of Richmond. Va., of which his father was the senior memlier. At the 
death of his father, he took charge of the business. He became a director in the First National 
Rank of Richmond about 1885. and in 1895 was elected its \ ice-president. At tbe death of 
Mr. Virginias Newton, the president of the hank, in 1904. Colonel Purcell was elected presi- 
dent, which position he has held ever since. Colonel Purcell isa member of the several social 
clulw of Richmond. He and his family are prominent in social circles, and Colonel I»urcell 
throughout his business career has tiecn most active in every move for the benefit and 
upbuilding of Richmond and the section adjacent thereto. For several years he was 
president of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, and at present is president of the Richmond 
Clearing House Association. 
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THE LOBBY LOOKING TOWARD REAR 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



needs of the community required. At 
the time of the consolidation with the 
National Bank of Virginia the capital 
stock was fixed at $2,000,000 and the 
surplus fund at $1,000,000. 

The First National Bank is strictly 
a commercial institution and uses its 
funds to foster worthy enterprises 
throughout the entire South. It has 
been capably and well managed during 
its entire career, as proven by its 
healthy and steady growth. The di- 
rectorate consists of representative 
business men of Richmond — men who 
have made a success in their private 
enterprises and have always stood well 
in the community, both socially and 
financially. They represent practical- 
ly all lines of trade. 

Its officers arc men who are widely 
known and universally respected. They 
are: President, John B. Purcell; vice- 
president, John M. Miller, Jr.; 
cashier, W. M. Addison ; assistant 
cashiers, Chas. R. Biirnett, W. P. Shel- 



ton, Alex. F. Ryland, J. C. Joplin, O. 
S. Merton, and John Tyler; auditor, 
James M. Ball, Jr. 



POSITION REACHED BY THE 
BANK 

'J^HAT the First National Bank has 
been eminently successful may be 
inferred from an inspection of any of 
its recent balance-sheets. That of 
June 30, 1914, for instance, showed a 
footing of nearly $20,000,000 ($19,- 
122.798.61). The capital is $2,000,- 
000; surplus fund, $1,000,000; undi- 
vided profits, $99,360; deposits, $18,- 
052,329. 

A further evidence — and a very 
striking one, too — of the bank's stand- 
ing at the present time, and of its 
really remarkable growth, appears in 
its magnificent new building, illustrat- 
ed and described herein. 
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•Tohn M. Miller. Jr., Vice-President 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



M R. MILLER entered the banking business in 1888 in Lynchburg. Virginia. In 1890 
ho Iterant e cashier «»f tlu* First National Hank of Buchanan. Va.. anil in 1898 ho Itecame 
national lunik oxaminer for Virginia. Wont Virginia, North Catolina. South C'arolina 
and East Tennessee. In 189.1 ho resigned as national iNink examiner to become casli- 
ier of the Merchant* and Farmers National Bank. Charlotte, N. C.. holding this position until 
1902. when he resigned to become cashier of the First National Bank of Richmond. He was 
elected vice-president and cashier of the First National Bank of Richmond in 1904. Upon 
the consolidation of the National Bankof Virginia and the First National Bank, in 1912, he 
tiecame vice-president of the consolidated hank, now the Kiist National. Mr. Miller is a 
member of several social dubs, vice-president of the Virginia Trust Company, a direcbw in 
several cotton mills, director in a wholesale dry goods house, and director in the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia. 
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ENTRANCE TO OFFICES OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



^^HEN the First National Bank of 
Richmond decided that a new 
home had become a necessity the sub- 
ject was approached in a most syste- 
matic way. with the result that the 
completed build ins; has fully justified 
the expectations. 

Fortunately, circumstances permit- 
ted the adoption of a plan, for con- 
structing an appropriate home for the 
hank and providing headquarters for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and 



the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac Railroad, both located in Rich- 
mond. A joint building committee 
passed on all details, and their labors 
have resulted in a building admirably 
adapted to the requirements of each 
corporation. 

The building committee determined 
that nineteen high off.ee floors in addi- 
tion to the bank and the tw’o base- 
ments would provide the accommoda- 
tions required. The new structure has 
Digitized by VjiOOQ LC 





W. M. Adijisox, Cashier 

F1R8T NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



A NATIVE of Richmond, Mr. Addison has always lived in that city. His tanking career began 
some twenty years ago in a clerical capacity with the Citizens Bank of Richmond. This insti- 
tution was later reorganized and operated as the Citizens Exchange Bank. It was consolidated 
in August, 1S99, with the Natiooal Bank of Virginia, of which Mr. Addison was marie paiyiug 
teller. On August HI, 1901, he was elected cashier aud continued to hold that position until the con- 
solidation of the National Bank of Virginia with the First National Bank, September 1, 1912, at which 
time he was elected cashier of the First National Bank, continuing to hold that office at present. Mr. 
Addison lias taken an active share in three bank consolidations, lie is a director of the Old Dominion 
Trust Company, the Richmond Stove Company and of several other enterprises. 
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a dignified distinctiveness and is the 
tallest building in the city — and for 
that matter the tallest in Virginia or 
any of the adjoining States. 



All public halls have terrazo and 
marble floors, with a suitable marble 
base, together with provision for the 
carrying of electric conduits and tele- 
phone wires to any possible point. 



NOVEL FEATURES OF THE 
BUILDING 

AS a whole, the structure has many 
*** novel features; for instance, there 
is a second complete fireproof building 
inside the outer walls, and in which 
there is not an atom of combustible 
material. This inner building contains 
six of the latest type, 600 feet per 
minute, Otis elevators, two staircases, 
and toilet accommodations, ana an at- 
tendant corridor. Should a conflagra- 
tion, by any accident, start in one of 
the offices, all that the inmates need do 
would be to walk out to the corridor 
into perfect safety. This absolute 
protection to the vitals of the build- 
ing. the elevators and stairs, is unique. 

Great elasticity for future require- 
ments and changes in the use of vari- 
ous parts of the building have been 
carefully provided for, particularly as 
to the lighting, heating, and the me- 
chanical equipment throughout. 

All pipes and electric conduits have 
been especially protected against the 
damaging influences which are the 
usual causes of annoyance in the main- 
tenance of a tall building. 

Externally the building has four 
stories of limestone, a granite base 
with bronze and iron trimmings, a 
hydraulic pressed brick shaft, and it 
is crowned with a terra cotta arcade, 
and the boldly projecting copper cor- 
nice. 

Internally. fireproof construction 
was adhered to, steel with burnt terra 
cotta and concrete constituted the 
skeleton for the floors, burnt terra cot- 
ta and hard plaster for. the partitions, 
with metal doors and windows, etc., 
tilled with wired glass, occupying all 
advantageous positions, and the of- 
fices throughout were trimmed with 
mahogany. 



THE BANKING ROOMS 

T HE bank occupies the entire first 
floor (exclusive of the entrance 
elevator corridor), the first basement, 
the large mezzazine floor, and half of 
the second floor. Two of the largest- 
sized revolving doors occupy the two 
entrances to the banking space, pro- 
viding access from the street to the 
main banking lobby, and an imposing 
double bronze door permits entrance 
from the elevator lobby. 

Both entrance doors are very hand- 
somely carved, with limestone on the 
outside, and marble on the inside, and 
are faced at the opposite end of the 
bank lobby by another handsome mar- 
ble doorway/ surmounted by a clock, 
electrically controlled. 

The main banking lobby, which is 
twenty feet wide, extends directly be- 
fore vou, immediately as you enter, 
and to *he left are private rooms, for 
the president, vice-president and the 
general officers' quarters. A large sav- 
ings department occupies the corre- 
sponding space on the right. * r0 ® 
this on, extending all around the 
lobbv, are the various cages, includ- 
ing seven receiving teller wickets, with 
the accompanying paving tellers, in- 
dividual bookkeepers, loans, notes, col- 
laterals, etc., and the assistant 
cashiers, whose duties affect the pub ic, 
are provided with spaces along the 

counter. , * 

All the general bookkeepers and 
mailing departments are located on 
the mezzanine and second floors, an 
they are connected with the main floor 
by a small double elevator and a pri- 
vate staircase. 

The banking room proper is twenty- 
five feet clear in height, and with a 
vaulted ceiling. Windows fourteen 
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feet wide extend from about three 
feet six inches above the floor to the 
ceiling, providing an abundance of 
light, and are draped with soft repp 
curtains, sufficient to stop the glare 
of the sun, but at the same time to 
allow ample light for general pur- 
poses. 

Ventilation, both natural and artifi- 
cial, has been provided for, so that 



creams, yellows and browns, produced 
by a banking screen of Botticino mar- 
ble, surmounted by a severe grille fin- 
ished in statuary bronze, and the walls 
up to the ceiling are treated to repre- 
sent Caen stone, relieved by subdued 
stencil bands in varying shades of 
brown, with ceiling similarly treated. 

The floor of the public lobby is of 
large blocks of Tennessee marble, and 




OFFICE OF CASHIEB AND ASSISTANTS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



either or both can be employed, as the 
occasion demands, and the front of the 
mezzanine floor has been cut off with 
a glass screen, to overcome the ventila- 
tion troubles that always occur where 
this is left open. 

Complete toilet accommodations, ‘in- 
cluding a rest room for the stenog- 
raphers and a special room for 
the officers, are provided on. the main 
banking floor, and all other floors 
have equally thorough provision in 
this way. 

A soft mono-chrome color scheme 
has been employed, based on light 



the columns supporting the ceiling are 
of marble to their full height, and so 
situated along the counter line that 
they do not impede either the public 
lobby or the working space. 

Handsome semi-indirect electric 
lighting fixtures form an important 
element in the scheme of decoration, 
and throughout the ornamental fea- 
tures consist of necessities artisticall} 7 , 
though practically, treated. 

In laying out the furniture and 
counter work one of the architect's 
representatives spent several days 
talking with each employee of the 
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bank who was individually affected 
and any of the advantageous ideas 
suggested were incorporated in the 
plan. 

Each officer had a special desk made 
to his individual requirements and all 
the busses and trucks were designed 
for their individual purpose. The two 
massive glass check desks standing in 
the center of the public lobby have 
glass tops one and one-quarter inches 
thick, and are the largest individual 
pieces of glass of this thickness and 
kind ever used in America, and spe- 
cial machinery had to be prepared to 
handle them. 

In the paying and receiving tellers* 
cages, or where valuable materials and 
documents are handled and more than 
one man is employed, a folding 
screen was devised, so that each man 
can shut his cage and be entirely re- 
sponsible for his own affairs. 



THE VAULTS AND SAFE DE- 
POSIT DEPARTMENT 

*T*HE stronghold of the bank, its 
A vaults and safe deposit depart- 
ment. are situated in the basement. 
This is approached through a hand- 
some bronze and marble staircase 
starting from the center of the public 
lobby above. 

A private hydraulic elevator con- 
nects the two floors for the transpor- 
tation of books and money from the 
banking floor to the basement and 
lands directly in front of the vault 
door at the lower level and immedi- 
ately behind the tellers* cages above. 

The inclination of the side street 
gives the basement full-length windows 
and consequent daylight and natural 
ventilation. Advantage of this was 
taken to place the directors’ room on 
the level below the banking floor. This 
is a handsomely finished room, pan- 
elled with walnut up to the ceiling, 
and the mantel is formed out of a 
beautiful piece of green figured mar- 
ble. Portraits of the past presidents 



are hung around the walls. Connect- 
ed with this room is a completely fitted 
toilet room, including shower baths, 
etc., for the use of the officers or di- 
rectors. 

The two approaches to the vault, the 
one down stairs from the banking 
room and the other from the main 
elevator lobby — for all of the six ele- 
vators come down to this floor — are 
protected by massive steel grilles, and 
the two huge circular vault doors of 
the vault itself can be seen through 
these. The vault is entirely free and 
is open for inspection on all sides, and 
has a space below it which is acces- 
sible cither day or night. The bank 
floor above forms the top of it. It is 
carried quite independent of every- 
thing else in the building and stands 
in special supports provided for that 
purpose, and should the entire building 
collapse this would remain intact. A 
special employee has his desk against 
the gate in the protecting grille and 
no one can enter or leave this de- 
partment without passing him. 

This self-contained department in- 
cludes the bank's vault and the safe- 
deposit vault adjoining, special stor- 
age space for silver and other valu- 
ables, a book vault, safe-deposit 
booths, three committee rooms for the 
use of customers, special retiring room 
for both males and females, with suit- 
able toilet accommodations, and a 
large uninterrupted day-lit working 
space which can be used for book- 
keepers or as a general meeting room 
as occasion may demand. 

The vaults for the bank and safe- 
deposit department adjoin, with steel 
partition between them, and have an 
internal dimension of twenty-four feet 
by sixteen feet and eight feet high, 
and weigh 225 tons of steel alone. 
Each section has a tremendous circular 
door measuring eight feet across and 
twenty-one inches from front to back, 
and each weighs twenty-eight tons, in- 
cluding its vestibules. Each has a four- 
movement time lock, three and one- 



half-inch bolt work and all the latest 
devices for protection and security. 
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OFFICE OF VICE-PRESIDENT 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



This repository for moneys and se- 
curities has been treated in such a 
way as to make it unquestionably the 
best possible protection, not only 
against fire and burglars, but also mob 
violence, reaching the acme of perfec- 
tion in every particular. It is no doubt 
the most important feature of the 
bank’s new home and is a magnificent 
piece of workmanship. In the partition 
between the bank and the safe-deposit 
sections is a steel door that can be un- 
locked from either side, but on the 
safe-deposit side it is protected by a 
nest of boxes, which arc constructed on 
rollers and can be drawn aside. With 
this protected connecting door and the 
two large circular entrance doors, it 
is impossible to get a lock out, and 
avoids the disadvantage of having a 
small emergency door, which so often 
is a point of weakness in a vault of 
this type. 

The vault walls themselves are made 
of many layers; first one of polished 
steel one-half inch thick, which forms 
the inner lining. Behind this is a two 
and one-half inch layer of laminated. 



undrillable, burglar-proof steel, of al- 
ternate layers of chrome bessemer. 
Backing this is fifteen inches of stone 
concrete, in which is bedded a contin- 
uous cage of steel bars, connected with 
laterals, which are continuous all 
around, and on the top and bottom 
of the vault. Beyond this again, and 
forming the outer surface, is a one- 
half inch plate of burnished steel. 
The two exposed layers were specially 
nickel plated to prevent rusting, and 
f rom every point of view the vault 
gives the impression of being solid 
steel throughout. 

For flooring an exceedingly hard tile 
w'as selected and a marble sanitary 
cove base extends all around the bases 
of the interior, so that the floor can 
be washed without rusting the steel. 

Provision is made for five thousand 
safe deposit boxes of various sizes. 

Every convenience, both for comfort 
and security, for the uses of this de- 
partment, has been considered. The 
booths, which have both daylight and 
electric light, are perfectly ventilated, 
and are enameled in white throughout, 
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so that the slightest article either left 
behind or dropped upon the floor would 
be instantly seen. 

Further, it is impossible to enter 
without the custodian’s key, and im- 
mediately the booth is vacated it auto- 
matically locks itself, and should any 
paper accidentally be left behind, it 
is certain to be found bv the custodian 



In the bank’s own section of the 
vault a further division is made by 
means of a second steel grille, with a 
day gate and bell, in addition to the 
one that stands behind the vault door 
itself. The inner section of this is 
given up to monev-chests and lock- 
ups, all burglar proof in themselves, 
and in the outer section a space is 




ENTRANCE TO SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



when he opens the door, before any 
one else can again occupy this booth. 

The three committee rooms, as well 
as the booths, will prove exceedingly 
useful, as they also are in immediate 
proximity to the vault and inside the 
protection of the steel grills mentioned 
before; for large committees the di- 
rectors’ room of the bank was located 
immediately adjoining the entrance, so 
that ready access to this would also 
exist, and effort is made on the part of 
the bank to encourage its customers to 
meet in the rooms provided for that 
purpose. 



left for the fireproof collateral bus, 
which is taken from the vault every 
morning and placed within an espe- 
cially made desk fitted with a locking 
roller shutter standing behind the as- 
sistant cashier, who has charge of this 
section of the bank’s business. 

The entrance to the silver vault and 
the book vault is through the one 
heavy square burglar-proof vault door, 
which leads into the steel grille vesti- 
bule, with a storage vault on one side 
and the book vault on the other. This 
vault also has a steel lining and con- 
crete, with protection bars. 
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MAIN BANKING BOOM, MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND 



T HIS bank, although formally es- 
tablished in 1871, was an out- 
growth from the firm of 
Thomas Branch & Company, of Rich- 
mond, Va., established in 1867, which 
banking firm, in turn, was the succes- 
sor of Thomas Branch & Sons of 
Petersburg, Va., established in 1838 by 
the first president of the Merchants 
National Bank, Thomas Branch, a na- 
tive of Petersburg, Va., and father of 
the present president. 

As the financial ability prominent in 
the success of the Merchants National 
Bank is virtually the same as that 
wdiich was so largely instrumental in 
the control of the affairs and progress 
of the parent institutions, the Mer- 
chants National Bank may be looked 
upon as having a history extending 
over three-quarters of a century. 

The steady progress of this institu- 
tion from its beginning expressed and 
emphasized the genius of its first pres- 
for banking, and stood, at his 
Vath, an eloquent commentary upon 



the fact that he had selected a voca- 
tional field in which he was admirably 
qualified to succeed, and destined to 
leave to his successors a fitting monu- 
ment to his ability. 

Happily, he left to his son, John P. 
Branch, who, upon the death of his 
father, was elected to the presidency 
of the bank, the rich hereditary legacy 
of extraordinary wisdom in all affairs 
of business. The qualities that marked 
the former as one of the ablest finan- 
ciers in a broad community have also 
characterized the business life of the 
present president. 

Out of the latter's sound judgment 
of men and a quick, incisive knowledge 
of particular qualifications, arose a 
staff of able officers, from the vice- 
presidents down, among whom he 
could gradually distribute his great re- 
sponsibility, and who have steadily | 
added, through popularity, hard work 
and personality, to the rapidly grow- 
ing services of the bank. 

It is but just to state that the bank 
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has been fortunate in the selection of 
its present cashier, Thomas Branch 
McAdams, a grandnephew of the pres- 
ident, who not only enjoys a wide pop- 
ularity in his business relations, on 
personal grounds of good fellowship 
ajid adaptability, but who brings to the 
conduct of his work a natural banking 
ability to which he is justly heir. 

Through clear foresight, prompt ac- 
tion and able management this institu- 
tion has weathered the worst finan- 
cial storms in our national history, and 
finds itself in the present circumstances 
of a general European war and conse- 
quent financial and trade depression in 
this country, better able to safely care 



phases of banking; and it has for years- 
made a specialty of handling the ac- 
counts of out-of-town banks. This 
gives unexcelled collection facilities- 
throughout the Virginias, Carolinas, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, putting it in 
direct communication with over 750 
banks in these States. 

A casual review by ten-year periods 
of its growth since 1885 in loans, sur- 
plus and undivided profits and deposits 
will show at a glance the marked in- 
dividual and collective ability behind 
this institution. The figures are ap- 
pended, with percentages of increase 
over preceding periods. The last pe- 
riod is taken for eight and a half years. 



December, 


December, 


P. C. 




1885 


1895 


Inc. 


I.oans 


$629,000 


$853,000 


35.6 


Sur. & undiv. prof. 


108,000 


262,000 


142.6 


Deposits 


905,000 


1,316,000 


45.4 



for the interests of its patrons than 
ever before during its long life. 

The Merchants National Bank has 
not only kept fully abreast of South- 
ern progress, in which it has taken a 
prominent part, but seeing from time 
to time the growing necessity for de- 
velopment along new lines of banking, 
has projected its services into other 
fieHs, and led its increasing patronage 
into greater safety and protection and 
habits of growing thrift. 

An example of its broad initiative 
in this respect was the establishment 
in 1904- of its savings department, into 
which it has so thoroughly thrown its 
energies that to-day it has over 6,000 
savings accounts, and the very numeri- 
cal increase seems to add impetus to 
the growth. 

This bank was among the first in 
the South to form a foreign connec- 
tion, creating such relation with the 
British Linen Bank, London. 

It enjoys the distinction of being 
a Roll of Honor bank, standing first 
in Richmond and Virginia, second in 
the South, and twelfth in the entire 
United States. 

Its services to the public cover all 



December, 


P.C. 


June, 


P. C. 


1905 


Inc. 


1914 


Inc. 


$2,214,000 


159.5 


$5,411,000 


144.4 


739,000 


182 


1,230,000 


66.4 


4,207,000 


219.6 


7,351,000 


74.7 


The strength of the 


bank has 


a pow- 



erf ul focal reflection in the market 
value of its stock, which is about $1,000 
per share. 

Three underlying governing princi- 
ples are to be noted in the life of 
this bank — capital kept the same as at 
its establishment; enormous growth in 
deposits, and its policy of conserva- 
tism carried consistently through the 
building up of its surplus, which has 
been accumulated solely out of profits, 
until the two now stand eleven times 
as large as in 1885. 

In conclusion, attention may be 
called to the increasing activity of the 
Richmond banks in all matters leading 
to financial and industrial betterment 
of the South, and in particular to the 
work of this bank toward the selection 
of Richmond for the Fifth Regional 
Reserve Bank, in which work John 
Kerr Branch as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, by his personality and 
indefatigable effort, rendered most val- 
uable Service. 

Not only the South, but the whole 
country has reason to be proud of such 
an institution with such a record. 
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Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
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PLANTERS NATIONAL RAN K, RICHMOND 



G ROWTH based upon sound and 
efficient banking is the record 
maintained by this institution, 
which is now nearing its fifty years of 
existence. It was established in 1865, 
and during its long and successful ca- 
reer has held fast to the traditions 
of pure commercial banking, never 



dealing in stocks or bonds. By con- 
sistently following this policy, the 
Planters National Bank has been able 
to take good care of its customers at 
all times, regardless of whether the 
financial skies were clear or not. It 
has, therefore, been possible for the 
bank to keep its old friends and 
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James N. Boyd 

PRESIDENT PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



patrons and to gain many new ones. 

When the Planters National Bank 
was founded, December 8, 1865. the 
South was prostrate under the burden 
of a long and devastating war which 
had been concluded only a short time 
before, and naturally under these un- 
favorable eonditions it took a long 
time for the bank to get fairly going 
and to make any substantial gains in 
its business. 



Originally the capital was $200,000, 
but within a few years this was in- 
creased to $800,000. Progress for 
some time continued at a slow rate, for 
the unpropitious conditions due to the 
war were made worse by the periodic 
panics that afflicted the country from 
time to time, damaging the banks and 
all other business. But the Planters 
National Bank was established on a 
sound basis, and not only weathered 
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Richard H. Smith 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK. RICHMOND. VA. 



sill the storms, but rendered effective 
service to the business community in 
these trying times. 

When in the late nineties business 
throughout the South showed a de- 
cidedly upward turn, the Planters Na- 
tional Bank began to grow at a lively 
rate. In the last fifteen years the 
-deposits of the bank have gained 
nearly 400 per cent., and its surplu.s 
and profits have more than doubled. 



In July. 1898. the surplus and profits 
were $707,445.28, and in June, 1914, 
$1 ,51 3,363.87. This increase, of 
course, represents more than a mere 
gain in business. It shows that the 
management of the bank had in mind 
the principle of safety, manifested by 
thus laying aside a large portion of 
the earnings as a fund for the better 
protection of its depositors. 

A better idea of the bank's growth 
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may be had from the accompanying 
table, showing the capital, surplus and 
profits, deposits and total resources for 
the years named. 

Capital, Surplus Total 

and Profits Deposits Resources 

1 904 $1,1 72,504 $3,365,840 $5,254,047 

1909 1,494,538 4,430,058 7,166,680 

1914 1,813,363 6,120,977 8,664,491 

It will be seen that this institution 
has the prestige of a long and success- 
ful history, and besides its growth in 
recent years indicates that the bank 
is adequately meeting the exacting re- 
quirements of present-day banking. 

The bank is fortunate in its man- 
agement, those in charge representing 
a wisely-progressive policy. 

James X. Boyd is the seventh pres- 
ident of the bank, and was elected to 
that position on March 16, 1896. Mr. 
Boyd is a leaf tobacco dealer, having 
followed that business from his youth. 
He is well known to the tobacco trade, 



not only of this country, but of the 
world, and he has been very success- 
ful. He is known as a most conserva- 
tive man in all of his dealings, and 
ranks as one of the most substantial 
men of Richmond. 

Richard H. Smith entered the 
Planters National Bank in 1884 as dis- 
count clerk. On April 15, 1892, he 
was elected cashier, being the fifth to 
hold that office. Mr. Smith served in 
this capacity during two panics. Hav- 
ing served for more than twenty years 
as an officer of the bank, he has seen 
reverses and success; the former being 
only temporary, while the success, as 
shown by the figures, has completely 
overshadowed the reverses. On Jan- 
uary 10, 1911, Mr. Smith was elected 
vice-president and cashier. 

R. Latimer Gordon and Conway H. 
Gordon were elected assistant cashiers 
in 1908. Both are admirably qualified 
for their responsible positions. 
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The Union Bank of Richmond 



C VFETY has been the prime consid- 
^ eration with this institution during 
its more than forty-eight years of 
banking service, and in this time the 
public confidence has been gained and 
steadily kept, despite all the severe 
financial storms that have swept over 
tiie country since the bank was es- 
tablished in the spring of 1866. Un- 
der the able and conservative man- 
age went of its officers and directors 
the Union Bank has accumulated as- 
sets running into the millions and 
lias set aside for further safety, a 
surplus fund of $550,000, or more 
than double the capital, so that the 
bank has a valid claim to being one of 
the oldest, strongest and safest sav- 
ings banks of the South. . A most 
gratifying indication of the bank’s 
prosperity is found in the fact that 
its stock, of the par value of $50, is 
selling for $350 — equivalent to $700 
on each hundred of par value. 
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National State and 
City Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

^"hu .E a great deal might be said 
of this institution — its large re- 
sources, abundant capital, strong per- 
sonnel and adequate equipment for 
banking service, it has been decided to 
permit the illustrations presented here- 
with to give a hint of the bank’s 
progress. 

To visiting bankers, the National 
State and City Bank extends the as- 
surance of a warm welcome. 



William M. Hill 

ICE-PRESIDE NT NATIONAL STATE AND CITY 
BANK, RICHMOND. VA% 
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James W. Sinton Julien H. Hill 

VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL STATE AND CITY CASHIER NATIONAL STATE AND CITY BANK, 
BANK, RICHMOND, VA. RICHMOND, VA. 




WRITING ROOM FOR LADIES, NATIONAL STATE AND CITY BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 
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A VIEW IN THE MAIN BANKING ROOM, NATIONAL STATE AND CITY BANK, RICHMOND, YA., 




CASHIER’S OFFICE, NATIONAL STATE AND CITY BANK. RICHMOND. YA^ 
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Norfolk 

The Central Commercial Point of the Great Tidewater Section 



A S the center of the great and fer- 
tile Tidewater section of Vir- 
ginia, Norfolk is one of the im- 
portant cities of the Atlantic seabonrd. 



It possesses superior harbor facilities 
for sea-going commerce, excellent rail- 
road connections and is located in one 
of the most prosperous agricultural 
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MAIN STREET — SHOWING THE NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK AND NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN TERMINAL, LAMBERTS POINT LARGEST COAL PIER IN THE WORLD 



communities of the entire country. 
Famous seashore resort s. comfortable 
in both summer and winter, add to 
the attractiveness of this favored re- 
gion. The great underlying foundation 



for Norfolk's real wealth and pros- 
perity, and the chief factor in the 
city's development and growth is the 
trucking and agricultural interest in 
the adjoining territory for which Nor- 



THE BANKS OF NORFOLK 



Name 

National Bank of Commerce 

Citizens Bank 

Norfolk National Bank 

Norfolk Bank for Savings and Trusts. 

Merchants and Mechanics Bank 

Virginia National Bank 

Marine Bank 

Merchants and Planters Bank 

•Seaboard National Bank 

Bank of Norfolk 

Mercantile Bank 

Peoples Bank and Trust Company 



Reports to State Corporation Commission.) 


Capital 


Surplus 
and Profits 


Deposits 


$1,000,000.00 


$890,963.79 


$4,140,582.33 


600,000.00 


533,876.73 


2,811,445.62 


1,000,000.00 


787,607.69 


2,884,941.32 


100,000.00 


302,625.00 


1,642,998.18 


25,000.00 


182,768.32 


1,474,752.39 


500,000.00 


113,434.53 


1,113,521.87 


110,000.00 


218,509.99 


703,649.48 


50,000.00 


119,618.70 


675,486.23 


200,000.00 


59,075.93 


638,130.42 


100,000.00 


33,421.73 


481,147.98 


100,000.00 


13,061.72 


86,524.81 


50,000.00 


24,687.46 


238,891.65 


$3,870,600.00 


$3,295,686.65 


$17,098,905.37 



BANKING PROGRESS FOR NINE YEARS 

Capital and 



Year 


Clearings 


Deposits 


Surplus 


1905 


$103,888,208.00 


$13,628,142.00 

17.207.528.00 

15.826.447.00 

16.879.731.00 

17.950.850.00 




1906 


124*553,531.00 




1907 


138,032,419.00 




1908 


111,078,245.00 




1909 


127,253,763.00 


$5,980,477.00 


1910 


158,618,952.00 


18,613,592.00 


6,175,591.00 


1911 


168,007,587.00 


20,670,696.00 


6,362,876.00 


1912 


199,997,676.00 


22,969,991.14 


6,647,333.00 


3913 


221,820,505.00 


22,179,826.24 
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SECTION OF THE HOTEL, OFFICE BUILDING AND BUSINESS DISTRICT OF NORFOLK 
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HOTEL FAIRFAX 



HOTEL MONTI CELLO 
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C. & O. FREIGHT YARDS 



folk is the distributing point. In addi- $39,000,000. Manufacturing has in- 
tion to this there arc over 350 manu- creased nearly one hundred per cent, 
facturing plants in the city, represent- in the last thirteen years, 
ing a capital investment of $30,000,- The United States navy yard located 
000, and with annual sales of about here represents an investment of $10,- 
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000,000 and gives employment to near- 
ly three thousand men. drawing in pay 
over $2,000,000 annually. 

The capital invested in the jobbing 
trade is in the neighborhood of $11,- 
000,000, 'with annual sales of over 




THE BOASTER BUILDING, ONE OF NORFOLK’S 
MOST RECENT AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 



$52,000,000. Favorable freight rates 
make it possible to compete with other 
large jobbing centers. Eight trunk 
line railroads, with deep-water termi- 
nals. besides the w’ater-borne transpor- 
tation (six foreign lines and twenty- 
six coastwise and river lines) afford 
abundant carrying facilities. 

From 1900 to 1910 the population 
gained forty-four per cent. The pres- 




NATIONAI. BANK OF COMMERCE, NORFOLK, VA* 



ent population, including suburbs, is 
about 130,000. Building operations in- 
creased fifty-five per cent, in the last 




CITIZENS BANK, NORFOLK, VA. 
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C. & O. WHARF 

three years. Bank clearings gained went up from $26,175,000 in 1900 to 

113 per cent, in eight years and de- $67,628,000 in 1913. 

posits 62.7 per cent. Property values Norfolk is the largest coal shipping * 
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port and the largest peanut market 
in the world. Its annual shipments of 
fish, oysters and crabs are valued at 
$3,000,0 00, and the annual shipments 
of green staffs to the North and West 
are valued at $15,000,000. The water- 
borne commerce in the harbor for 1912 




SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, NORFOLK, VA. 



totaled 26,088,522 tons, valued at 
$782,861,858. The exports and im- 
ports for 1910 and 1918 were: 



Exports Imports 

1910 $9,815,351.00 $2,042,960.00 

1913 16,637,616.00 2,476,316.00 



In the three years the exports in- 
creased seventy per cent, and imports 
twenty-one per cent. 

There are fourteen banks with a cap- 
ital and surplus of $7,166,000, de- 
posits over $28,000,000, and the clear- 
ings in 1918 were $221,820,500. 

With thirty-eight public schools, one 
hundred and thirty-six churches, numer- 
ous fraternal orders, theatres and a 
number of large and excellent hotels, 
Norfolk has in abundance all the means 
essential to education and enjoyment. 
There are many points of historic in- 
terest in and about the city, and a 
visit to Virginia that did not include 
Norfolk would certainly be incomplete. 

5 



Other Important Cities 



T YNCHBURG, Newport News, 
Danville, Portsmouth, Roanoke, 
Petersburg and Alexandria are other 
important Virginia cities. Their popu- 
lation, according to the Federal census 
for 1900 and 1910 was as shown here- 



with. 



1900 1910 



Alexandria 15,528 15,329 

Danville 16,520 19,020 

Lynchburg 18,991 29,494 

Newport News 19,635 20,205 

Petersburg 21,810 24,127 

Portsmouth 17,427 33,190 

Roanoke 21,495 34,874 



Hotel Chamberlin 

nPHOSE who visit Norfolk, either 
before or after the convention, or 
indeed at any time, will find the city 
especially provided with abundant 
lirst-class hotel facilities. Indeed, 
the hotels, in point of number, size 
and perfection of furnishing and cui- 
sine are such as to give the city a 
very enviable reputation among trav- 
ellers and tourists as a place of de- 
lightful entertainment. 

One of these attractive and famous 
hotels — the meeting place of the Vir- 
ginia bankers* convention for a num- 
ber of years past — is illustrated above. 
This famous hotel is located at Old 
Point Comfort, less than an hour’s 
delightful sail from Norfolk. It af- 
fords a most delightful stopping 
point for those who wish to visit Nor- 
folk, and certainly a trip to Virginia 
would be incomplete without a visit 
to this interesting city and section. 




HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
(OLD POINT comfort) 
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A Great Virginia Enterprise 




A LARGE LINER BEING OVERHA U LED IN ONE OF THE DRY DOCKS, NEWPORT NEWS SHIP BUILDINO 

AND DRYDOCK COMPANY 



T O the genius of that remarkable 
figure in the transportation 
world, the late Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, Virginia owes one of its mag- 
nificent industrial enterprises— the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company, which was founded in 
1889. Mr. Huntington's shrewd judg- 
ment selected Newport News as the 
proper location for this great, enter- 
prise, and the results attained have 
splendidly vindicated the wisdom of 



his selection. Mr. Huntington was a 
man accustomed to deal with aiTairs 
of large magnitude, and in planning 
for this important establishment he 
laid its foundations on a scale com- 
mensurate with the immense interests 
involved. From the first, this wisely- 
planned enterprise has flourished and 
has developed to a size which places 
it among the notable plants of its 
kind in the world. 

The location at Newport News af- 
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SHIP BUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY'S PLANT FROM THE WATERFRONT 
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fords the great advantage of Hampton 
Roads, the assembly place of the great 
naval and mercantile fleets, while the 
character of the men who direct the 
company’s operations assures the larg- 
est measure of success. 

These are not mere assertions, as 
may be learned from a bare mention 
of some of the things done. For ex- 
ample, the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Drydock Company built seven 
of the sixteen battleships that made 
the famous cruise around the world. 
At present the company has under 
construction the battleship “Pennsyl- 
vania,” of 81,000 tons displacement, 
the first of the new fighting monsters 
to be equipped with fourteen-inch 
guns, three in a turret. 

But while this establishment has in 
fact built a large part of the new 
navy for the United States, and makes 
naval construction a leading feature 
of its activity, its operations are by 
no means limited to the building of 
war craft. Numerous vessels for the 
carrying of freight and passengers 
have been turned out at the yards, and 
the company is as fully equipped for 
construction in this line as in that of 
naval warfare. 

The company also does a very large 
repair business, having the very best 
facilities for doing work of this kind, 
the plant including everything neces- 
sary for building and repairing ves- 
sels of every class and of any ton- 
nage. There are three large basin 
drydocks, whose respective lengths on 



top are 587, 610 and 827 feet. The 
company operates its own pattern shop, 
foundry, machine shops, joiner shop, 
boiler shop, blacksmith shop, sawmill, 
paint shop, rigging loft, galvanizing 
plant, oxy-acetvlene plant, electric 
welding plant, etc., and the yard is 
equipped with large derricks for mov- 
ing and installing machinery and with 
floating derricks for similar purposes. 
Ample pier accommodations and deep 
water are features of the yard’s fa- 
cilities. 

The many splendid naval and mer- 
cantile vessels built by the company 
represent what this establishment is 
capable of doing in the line of marine 
construction. It may be mentioned, 
incidentally, that the company has 
grown to be an enterprise employing 
some 5,000 men and that the annual 
payroll exceeds $3,000,000. 

A. I.. Hopkins, the president, has 
been in the employ of the company for 
twenty years, and having been educated 
as an engineer, is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with all of the company’s engineer- 
ing as well as with its business. His 
head offices are in New York. H. L. 
Ferguson, vice-president and general 
manager, was formerly a naval con- 
structor in the United States Navy, 
resigning to become hull superintendent 
with this company, in whose service he 
has now been for about ten years. 
Friends of the company claim that it 
has a designing and an administrative 
staff second to that of no other ship- 
yard. 




Federal Reserve Board 



/"\N August 7 the United States Sen- 
ate confirmed the appointments of 
Paul M. Warburg of New York and 
Frederic A. Delano of Chicago as 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the complete Board now being com- 
posed of these two gentlemen, W. P. 
G. Harding of Birmingham, Adolph 
C. Miller of San Francisco, Charles 



S. Hamlin of Boston, together w’ith 
Secretary of the Treasury W. G. 
McAdoo and Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency John Skelton Williams as mem- 
bers ex-officio. 



Portraits of all the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board are presented 
in this number (see frontispiece). 
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A Delightful Water 
Trip to or From 
Richmond 



I N selecting a route between their 
l homes and the convention city, 
many bankers will no doubt wish to 
make part of the journey by water, 
thus breaking the fatigue of travel by 
rail and giving opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the rest and pleasure of an ocean 
voyage. There is a convenient way of 
doing this, and if desired a river trip 
up the beautiful and historic James 
from Norfolk to Richmond may be 
combined with the deep-sea sail. 

From New York and adjacent States, 
as well as from New England, a direct 
and convenient route may be made in 
connection with the Old Dominion 
Steamship Company’s line of modern 
steamers which make the voyage from 
New York to Norfolk via Old Point 
Comfort in a pleasant run of about 
nineteen hours. The start from New 
York is made at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, giving an excellent oppor- 
tunity of seeing the harbor with its 
towers and spires and the many points 
of interest down the bay. Before 
night closes down the vessel is in the 
open ocean and if the weather is fine a 
sunset at sea may be witnessed. 

For bankers living in parts of the 
country other than those mentioned, 
and who may wish to return by New 
York, the start can be made from Nor- 
folk at 7 o’clock in the evening, New 
York being reached the following after- 
noon. 

Old Point Comfort, Fortress Monroe, 
Hampton Roads and Norfolk are some 
of the interesting places to be seen. 

The James River, with its beautiful 
scenery and rich in historical associa- 
tions with the earliest colonial epoch, 
the Revolution and the Civil War, may 
also be included in the water itinerary, 
and it is a most delightful way to 
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Steamer “Brandon’’ 

OF TIIE OLD DOMINION LINE, PASSING DRURY'S BLUFF- ONE OF TIIE MANY 

BEAUTIFUL AND INTERESTING POINTS ON THE JAMES RIVER BETWEEN 
RICHMOND AND NORFOLK 



travel. The trip is made between Rich- 
mond and Norfolk in about twelve 
hours. 

The Old Dominion steamers are mod- 
ern and well equipped for the large 
passenger traffic daily going on be- 
tween New York and Norfolk, and the 
large and comfortably furnished sa- 
loons and ample promenade decks give 



abundant room for the assembling of 
enjoyable parties of bankers and their 
friends. 

A visitor to the Richmond convention 
who fails to take advantage of these 
delightful voyages with their attendant 
opportunities of sightseeing will miss 
one of the greatest pleasures incident 
to the meeting. 



U T TfE are always ready to assist our 
" ~ customers in working out a solu- 
tion of their financial difficulties .” — First 
National Bank, Los Gatos, Cal. 
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Levi L. Rue 

PRESIDENT PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 

T HE gentleman whn«> portrait is presented above is one of the notable figures in the hanking 
world of Philadelphia. Besides being president of ti e Philadelphia National Bank lie is 
chairman of the clearing-house committee which is the executive committee of the Phila- 
delphia Clearing-House Association and in which is vested most comprehensive power He 
Is also president of the National Currency Association of the banks of Philadelphia, organized 
under the Aldrich-Vreeland Law. designed to facilitate the expansion and contraction of bank-note 
circulation ; a director of the Philadelphia Trust. Safe Deposit and Insurance Company; and the 
Provident Life and Trust Company. 

Mr. Rue was born in Philadelphia, July 14. 1800, and on both the paternal and maternal sides 
is a representative of old and prominent families of that city. Instead of studying law. as desired 
l»y his parents, Mr. Rue preferred to enter actively into business, and in December, 1877, follow- 



ing an education in the public schools of Philadelphia, supplemented by the study of stenography, 
he obtained a position with the Philadelphia National Bank as stenographer to B. B. ^Comegys 
who was from 1879 until his decease in 1900, president of the hank. 



The industry which he displayed and the aptitude with which he mastered the tasks entrusted 
to him, and his fidelity, won for Mr. Rue promotion through all the intermediate positions of the 
bank as teller, assistant cashier in 1893. cashier in 1894. and six years later, in 1900, he was 
elected vice-president, being elected to the presidency In 1907 as the one most competent to as- 
sume the responsibilities and direct the affairs of this, the largest national hank in the city of 
Philadelphia, and one of the strongest financial institutions in the country, having a capital of 
$1. .100, 000, surplus and profits of $1,700,000, aud total resources of more than $60,000,000. 
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The Story of M. J. Shaugh- 
nessy 

A New York Advertising Man Who 
Became a Seattle Banker 

By Edwin Selvin, Financial Editor 
The Post-Jntelligencer, Seattle, 
Wash. 

1 WAS in the Scandinavian Ameri- 
can Bank the other day, chatting 
with M. J. Shaughnessy about old 
times in New York, and we just nat- 
urally drifted into advertising talk. 
Know who M. J. Shaughnessy is? 
Well, incidentally, he is a director 
of the Scandinavian American Bank; 
principally, he is one of the cleverest 
advertising men in the country. And 
how he happens to be out here in Se- 
attle helping run one of the most in:- 



LOANS 



Savarml hnndraJ tkmummJ M im a m 
kmmd to hmm am mppravad ram I ntaU. 

r J" r HJS Bank will be pleased to 
receive applications for 
Loans on Rea) Estate at current 
rates, and upon our usual basis of 
40 per cent of the appraised value. 

Our Depositing Customers are 
especially invited to make their 
needs known- 

Loans in amounts of $1,000 to 
$10,000 preferred. Applications 
filed with cur Loan Department will re- 
ceive prompt and courteous consideration. 

(termajiAmerfaji 

V&fnTf BdJ\K 

srnmo v ssvtrmi m. ttt wti 



portant banks on the coast is an in- 
teresting story. 

Away back in 1906 — it seems away 
back, for Seattle has grown so much 
in every way since then — when the 
Scandinavian American wasn't as big 
as it now is, the directors got together 

Our Advertising 

Is Meant 
To Be Helpful 

The purpose of the Scandinavian Amer- 
ican Rank's advertising never has been 
and never will be to aeek accounts in any 
way that might tend to disturb existing 
relatione between other banks end their 
various depositors. 

This whole Northwestern country of 
ours w growing so fast and so solidly that 
there will be abundant increase of busi- 
ness for sll of the older banks like our- 
selves; business enough also for the many 
new banka that come into existence and 
grow beeauae of the definite fields that 
are open to them. 

The facta are that hundreds of welcome 
strangers are coming to make their homes 
among us; they have, to begin srith. no 
banking acquaintance. 

^■j illt&w Not a few of our own young men are 

JRj starting in business; they are unfamiliar 

JEBr A T with the real help that a progressive, con- 
serve live bank can be to them. 

Ejff' Many are just beginning to earn ; some 

gS f jf them will be influenced to nave part 

ESj 0" of their earning* by our talks on thrift. 

S3. HUSSA There are those also to whom the bank 'a 

exchange and collection facilities are an 
advantage. And so through every branch 
of banking. 

fcL'Uiv. ft is important for all of these people 

*** L * l.ir * r< *** to know the facilities that good banking 
affords: [x-rhsps it is quite as important 
for them to know the special features of 
convenience and advantage that have 
been steadily developed and perfected in 
this bank as it is for ua to make them 
known 

Hence it is that we not only publish 
advertisements from time, to time, but 
«r>' to put into them as much information 
aa possible. 

On the basis of real banking service we 
are plessed to invite additional accounts 
from banks and bankers, corporations. 

Arms and individuals, each, of whom is 
certain of every courtesy, every service, 
every accommodation that a strong, con- 
servative, completely equipped bank may 
render. 

Scandinavian American 



Bank 



-Resources Over $11,000,0 



ONE OF MR. SHAUGHNESSY 8 ADS. 
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PROSPERITY ATTENDS THRIFT 
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FRICK BUILDING. PITTSBURGH. PA 



Are You 

REALLY SAVING? 

Thrift and Successful Saving de- 
pe»d upon more than merely open- 
ing a Saving* Account; they are 
the retain of REGULARLY 
ADDiNC to your Account. 
Remember, you can ooen i ft 
Savings Account here with ONE 
DOLLAR, and can add to it at 
much and as often as you like. 

PITTSBURG TRUST 
COMPANY 



323 Fourth Av< 



TALKS ON THRIFT 



A STRAIN ON CAPITAL 



it rtiVr in mtrrusUng commuiury on thing* u the;. it* ll 
number upward* of 

N*w York It th« hold and rmtir of r t imagine c In this country. All other 
ritioi follow iU load ind the uniller communities imitat# the larggr ernten u fir 
■e Ihojr cm At It u ill over the United Slatai » it It all ov»r Urn drilled world— 



- ii*i says -Wit 'out «ir ind calamity the world ■ capital 

might hare withstood the other cstranga vcc* of the day. On the other hand, with- 
oot pencnal *• imagine*, the coat of un sruidatJ. mieforlunt might hire pamed 
unnoticed. Both hive occurred, however, ind the question inun — it It net lust 
possible that the urain hat been greater than capital could bear’ Is It not rcaaon- 
able la twine the*, prosperity cinnot return In full measure until the damage it 



It heyini to be felir 
me minever of a larr 
It New York on New Ym 



il the effect of conservation of. 



lie in New York 
. Eve upend! S2.M0.I 

toon*, tip* U> waiter*. etc One- fifth of th it tun would build miny in industry 
Suppose 200.000 individuals -who hart ipent in any of the larger citiei 1500 annually ! 
In tipi. riba. theater ticket com missions. etc . thould depcait that tnooey in the banki 
and thut turn It Into h-gitimiU enterpriaei, there would be 1100.000.000 to help 1 



What of Your Future? 



UI RUT <H II COM I MOV 



PITTSBURGH 
BANK FOR SAVINGS 

Fourth Awe. and Smithfleld St. 



almost totally lackin' in the thrift mitinct 
la tome cnet the wife 
nial nartnermhip 

To any sugfvition frem the mere man who supports the houiehcld regarding 
the alidom of building up a reierve fund in a airings bank account, ihe never In- I 
teni natiently 

Pomibly her retort on eurh oeeailane la: 

Make more money and then perbipe u can tare mme * 

That » pikndid advice, to be eure. kul auppoa* the good huibend hii about 
rdiched the limit of hii laming capacity ’ Suppose he or vs.# other member of the 
family should have a* eapenaive illneae’ Do not these pvmibllitiai .bow the folly of 
putting off all saying until earnings Increase, if they ever do inrreaie? 

Observation and experience alike point unerringly to the conclusion that Ihe de- 
lire and the wiiltngneas to save something muet precede the actual srromplishmenl 
of that purpose, be the annual income *500 or I5 0O0. and that the experience of ‘ 
the person who puu off saving is likely to be that of the procrastinating sinner to 

whom ere addressed the words of the old *■ 

“If you tarrr till your* better, you 
nd beeides. what a resource is money 

adds to income’ And how much better and more affectively a 

i is freed from worry over the present and anxiety for the future 1 ( 

Konev saved and put away safe)-, in the bank la a worry-killer and a glonm-dis- J 
ass thrift, in the long run. bring* greeter happing— •*- 11 




WHITS OR CALL FOR U"ST 

CONTINENTAL TRUST CO- 




SHOWING IIOW A PITTSBURGH PAPER COOPERATES WITH LOCAL BANK? 



one afternoon, decided some day Seattle 
would be a real big town, and that 
when that day came they wanted their 
bank to be a real big bank. 

So they wrote to Shaughnessy about 
an advertising campaign. He was a 



stockholder, but had had nothing to 
do with the bank beyond drawing his 
dividends. He sent a series of adver- 
tisements on from New York, and 
later came in person to see how the 
plan was working out. He kept on 
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Since its incorporation 

nearly twenty-four years ago, 
l he German American Truai and 
Saving! Bank has made loans on 
rttl iiiiii •«"(•<><>! S55 51I.4W.00 
Thi! till turn icprtKBii more ik.B 17 000 
irptrlll loan* in larft and mb .11 aaitaou 

We On>n No Property 
Taken By Foreclosure 

Dcteil. the fart that iht Catnaa American Kaa made man; tkeuaanda 
of loana on real rnitr ike uoerrin| judgment and abilil; of the 
InMiiwtion • OKetti ia iii.kingl; cmpkaturd b< ike B.nk • freedom 
from iocoa«fnicn<ct ikat might k.vc mulled from loana made with leaf 




o who dictate its policies 



rt Tc Ba.k- 



> t.’uoniJ S.‘. /w. fndau 



German American. 

Trust and O A m ts 
Sa Vi nS s' XJ^/lA 

SPRING \ MXlNTtl STS LOS A SUL LS 

ia iot t 



CONVINCING 



coming every once in a while, and the 
advertising kept up, and the new ac- 
counts kept coming in. And to-day 
there are over 30,000 depositors in the 
bank, scattered all over the world. 

But to get back to Shaughnessv. He 
is the man who organized the adver- 
tising system of the great Wanamaker 
stores in New York city. Mr. Shaugh- 
nessv very modestly sums this up by 
saying: 

© 



ESTABLISHED WANAMAKER 
ADVERTISING 

44T W.AS requested to call upon Mr. 

**• Ogden, whom up to that time J 
had not met. Briefly he said that they 
were to open on the following Mon- 
day ; that they had no advertising 
man; that a number had applied for 
the position, some of them well recom- 
mended; but as a result of much in- 
vestigation he had decided, without 
even having seen me, to ask me to 
come up there and give them as much 



of my time as J could until their own 
organization could be effected — for 
which thev would pay me liberally. I 
did so.” 

Mr. Shaughnessv is one of the very 
few bank directors in the United States 
who writes and personally cares for his 
bank’s advertising. But then Mr. 
Shaughnessv was an advertising man 
long before he became a bank di- 
rector, and no doubt his advertising for 
the bank had a great deal to do with 
his becoming a director in it. 

He bought some stock in the Scan- 
dinavian American Bank long before 
he ever saw Seattle and in the sum- 
mer of 1903 thought he would come 
out and see what the bank and the 
city were like. It was then he decided 
to live in Seattle some day. 

But the conversation I started out to 
write about— -it ran something like 
this on the part of Mr. Shaughnessv: 

“I’m keenly interested in advertis- 
ing. In fact, it has been my life work. 
From the old stereotyped business card 
‘John Smith, Dry Goods/ that we used 
to see in the papers of thirty years 
ago to the finely illustrated and de- 
scriptive announcements of the depart- 




IMPRESSIVE 
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WE 

PAY 4% 

ON SAVINGS 

$t.oo wn,u opkn an 

ACCOUNT WITH 

COLONIAL STATE BARK 

INCORPORATED 

Newport News. Va. 

We loan you thie little Bank to 
encourage Thrift. It hold* 

In dimes We will 
open it for deposit as 
often aajroo bring 
It in. We hare 
the key 



FRONT AND BACK OF A POCKET DIME BANK 



ment stores of to-day, I have watched 
it grow. It has steadily developed 
greater interest and greater usefulness 
for the reader and consequently larger 
and more definite results for the ad- 
vertiser. 

“Financial advertising also has de- 
veloped and its development has been 
more recent than in other lines of 
business. It isn’t so long since the 
average bank officer would think it 
wholly undignified .and even a sign of 
weakness to let the public know that 
he wanted deposits. 

“If he printed a card in the paper 
and an occasional copy of his state- 
ment it was as far as he would go. 
Even that was considered a great favor 
to the publisher and should command 
his constant good will and all sorts of 
friendly notices for the banker and 
his family. 

© 



DIGNITY OF BANK ADVER- 
TISING 

llT^OWA DAYS the banker buys ad- 
vertising space for the same 
reason that he buys improved office 
fixtures or hires additional help — be- 
cause it pays. The newspaper man no 
longer begs the banker’s favor. He 
knows that what he sells is a real com- 
modity and w r ell worth its price. The 



banker is also fast finding it out. In- 
stead of merely printing his card he 
tells something about the business of 
banking. He explains the service of 
the different departments and points 
out the advantages that will accrue to 
the reader through the use of that ser- 
vice. With these more enlightened 
methods he soon learns that the people 
read and respond to his advertising. 

“The bank advertising in Seattle 
demonstrates this development. It 
is certainly as good, and I think bet- 
ter, than the bank advertising of any 
other city of its size, and compares 
favorably with any other bank adver- 
tising in the country. Take the ‘Post- 
Intelligencer’s’ financial pages every 
Monday morning and I don’t think you 
will find anywhere a more effective 
grouping of well written and neatly 
set advertisements. In fact, w r hile the 
papers in some cities, say Pittsburgh, 
carry more bank advertising, I have 
not seen any to equal the ‘Post-Intelli- 
gencer’s’ showing on all these points. 



WHEREIN SEATTLE ADS. ARE 
GOOD 



44T WOULD say that most of the 
*“■ bank advertising here is in the 
hands of clever young men who take 
great interest in their work. The copy 
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/AN authentic map of the entire war 
/ “■ font showing the district* controlled by Car 

rtnet. Hucrt. and Zapata. American forti along ike border 
and all U. & Conaulalea in Mciico are indicaird. A complete 
map of North America ia included 

On the reverie aide ia a brief outline of the eventa leading up to 
the prevent Mcaieaa criaia; information about the population and 
area of all Me titan Statrt iotereating facta >l «vit the Mcakan 
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SPRING* SEVENTH STS. LOS ANGELES 
Saving! — Commercial — Trvor 
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EUROPE? 



is changed regularly, the points are 
well presented and the typography is 
excellent. Such advertisements are cer- 
tain to command interest and respect. 
They should bring good results to the 
advertisers and incidentally are bound 
to be a benefit to the city in which 
they are published. 

“There can be no set rules in writing 
advertising. The lawyer bumps into a 
variety of tangles. He must study the 
case of each client and make of it the 
best presentation that he can. It is 
just so with the professional advertis- 
ing man, only his ease is presented day 
by day in the newspaper columns be- 
fore the court of public opinion. 

“J would say that the first step is 
to get away from the idea that adver- 
tising must necessarily mean exploita- 
tion or boom-talk. What it really 
means is the giving of information. 
With that fact in mind, remember that 
you can’t tell it all at once and make 
it stick. Xo one will read long state- 
ments. Of course, it is important to 
you and it may be w T ell written, but 
4he general public will pass it up. If 
could hold each reader by the 
nhole and recite it to him, em- 



phasizing the points that you want to 
emphasize, it might impress him a lit- 
tle, but he would still be an unwilling 
listener and you might not get the 
good will that is necessary in all per- 
manent business. 



© 

HOW TO WRITE BANK COPY 

T will pay to be patient. Take 
one department at a time. Ex- 
plain its workings from the reader’s 
standpoint. Help him understand what 
is done and how it is done. If your 
bank has a better way of doing it or a 
way that brings greater advantage to 
the customer, there is no harm in say- 
ing so, but be modest about it. If 
you are careful you can put plenty of 
dignity into the copy without shutting 
out the pulling pow'er. Invite the 
reader to open an account with you if 
you like, but don’t put too much in- 
sistence into the invitation. You will 
note that the merchant who fills his 
space with anxiety to sell is never the 
one who gets a permanent hold on 
the good will and business of his com- 
munity. 



7) id you save 
anything last month? 



Y OU arc not alone, if you didn't 

Hundreds of others saved nothing Us* 
month, nor for many previous month*. 
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f / Without a moment’s warning. 

''l**'''** < *°^ fiends arc suddenly 
stricken by deatn You have no more 
assurance of ib" coming of to-morrow thin 

tbev li did not come to them — it mav not eorae to r»«- 






One Of The Best Ways To 
Make Money Is To Keep It 



In junior to time you leave behind you. you thould draw 
ir Will •< aere. After it drawn, you may change it at often 



you like Much experience and know ledge of (hi* branch of 
* i» required to prepare a Will that will aland the tot of the 



N° matter what your income is. 



you can save part of it If you have 

barely enough to live on.*’ then live on LESS. 



■m .'- invite 3 to wrl through our True* 

r-r.rrt„J how « dr.oyourW.il N»ch.r^ 
d« tor lh» «rk— > our Service >< Jmrrl ■• E«- 
rorTruotrr ^ ) I JJ tlhnlamulmi rmmj 
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“barely enough to live on. then live on LESS. 

To keep money — that is. to rare it— is as important as 



earning it. If you are a good earner, but a poor saver. 

teat kb - denial it weakened <• Tour earning* iocre.tr. Neil in 
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“Perhaps it would be better to sum 
it up this way: If the spirit of the 
bank is one of genuine helpfulness to 
the community and the advertising 
man can catch that spirit and put it 
into plain English and in type large 
enough to read without specs he will 
have no need to worry. No one need 
ever hope to do better. ,, 

Almost Blackmail 

Banks Are Constantly Solicited to Ad- 
vertise in Useless Ways 

1JANKS in cities ought to unite in 
a defensive combination against 
programme advertising solicitors. 
There are very few picnic or enter- 
tainment programmes for schools, 
churches, lodges or labor unions space 
in which is worth anywhere near what 
is charged for it. They do not have 
much of a circulation and their life is 
very evanescent. The club the solici- 
tor uses is frequently this: “Our or- 
ganization carries an account in your 
bank.” Some bankers, afraid of of- 
fending, give an ad. against their bet- 
ter judgment. 

A bank affords safety and service 
in return for deposits. It should not 
also be asked to help its customers 
pay for their printing. While this 
may seem like a little matter when the 
individual case is considered, it mounts 
up to large proportions when you mul- 
tiply one instance a score or a hun- 
dred times in the course of a year. 

The Reproduced Ads. 

Comment on Newspaper Advertise- 
ments Shown Herewith 

Deb Moines National — This is 
bound to attract attention as the first 
thought of the reader is that some 
crime has been committed and a re- 



ward is offered for information lead- 
ing to the arrest and conviction of the 
criminal; or that perhaps a purse has 
been lost and there is a liberal reward 
for its return. 

National Bank of Commerce — 
The same idea is worked out in an- 
other way in this ad. which is calcu- 
lated to make nine out of ten readers 
do some calculating themselves. The 
average person on seeing this ad for 
the first time will take his pencil and 
begin to figure. He will keep it up 
until he finds daily deposits of several 
hundred thousand dollars and then he 
sees why the bank can afford to make 
such a generous prize offer. 

Illinois National — There is an 
element of surprise in this ad. also, as 
well as a special timeliness in the 
harvest season of 1914. The allitera- 
tion of the three B's is also good. 

First National and Miami Sav- 
ings — These two Miami, Fla., ads. are 
good, but they leave one hungry for 
a little more information concerning 
what these banks offer the public. 

Commercial National Bank — A 
Syracuse, N. Y., newspaper reproduced 
the chime clock cut with this news ar- 
ticle : 

Lord, through this hour 
Be Thou our guide. 

So by Thy power, 

No foot shall slide. 

This, the famous cathedral peal of 
the Westminster chimes, will be heard 
hourly hereafter as the hands of the 
large clock now being placed on the 



“Thrift b the One Investment 
That Always Yields Returns" 

The consenraUre m anagement of property and 
boride* is an Important element of THRIFT, and 
wffl materially aid la TOUR financial maoceaa. 

We have adequate faqUltlee for the prompt 
h a ndlin g of money In all branches of banking. 
Gprne to os and we will help TOU win. 

The American National Bank 

ef Richmond, Virginia, 

SECURITY AND 8ERVICE. 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, ... $1,600,000 00 
&ESOURCE8, $9400,000 00. 



PART OF A GOOD SERIES 
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0 THE ADVANCE \ 

Published by the Cor n Exchange National Bank 

VOL. 56 No. 3 PHILADELPHIA. JULY 22. 1914 * PACE 



NEW LEGISLATION 
OF INTEREST 
TO BUSINESS 



Several Measures which the 
Administration Has Sought 
to Write on Statute Books 



TO REGULATE TRADE 

July 22.— p* fact that ! 



to be uisdefrori mated ha a been forced i 
Bpoo the country during the past few 
weeks. They have been successful, or, 
at leaft partially Micreaaful in turning I 
defeat into auccew and preventing the 
adoption of the full draatic force of the 
propoeed anti-trust measure* which the 
Democratic administration haa sought 
to write upon the statute books The 
important thing about the arrangement 
was that Congress has had little to do 
with this, but the business men dealt 
directly with the Presidem. 

Fnt came J. P. Morgan, of New 
York, all unexpectedly, to the While 
House He was closeted with the Presi- 
dent for about an hour, after which not 
one seem leaked out. Then it was j 
announced that (he President had c on- 
ers red to receive a delegation of Illinois : 
business men and that the President 
had invited Henry Ford, the Detroit 
automobile manufacturer, to the White I 
House Later on a deleption of Kansas 




The ostensible purpose of these visits 
ru to dneuas business, but it was soon 
disclosed that the real object was to go 
ever the provision* of the anti-trust 
bills, so-called. The President and the 
busine s s delegates came to an amicable 
agreement over the matter and when the 
sastor* departed for home they were 
is a much better frame of mind than 
they started for Washington. 






HAND IN HAND 



To a part of this, it is understood, the Nevertheless, it is apparent that the 

President agreed. It ha* been rceog- President has resigned himself to a 

nixed that the so-called "definitions ' | long slay in Washington and that he 

sections would greatly complicate the has adopted a "watchful waiting" 

_ ^ _ w anti-trust statute, but the President policy on Congress. 

a after »h«r departure left r« were j is unwilling that complete oower to , n |h mean , ime , he administration 
gmn out at the White House when regulate trade practices shall be turned msi , tin - lhat business is good and 

one or more of the business men an- over to the proposed trade commission 0V1 ‘ Dlily (acll ar , r<Tortc<1 to 

aou^ that they intended to start , The administration is will.ng to let the , he country doubt. The Comp- 

•p thru fact one* at full blast. | trade commission pas* upon unfair trade » 0 ,|„ of , h , Currrnry rwnt | y j MU ed 

The President arranged that while Pmctice*. but it is desired at the same ca || j or con< jition of natinal banks a* 

bis visitors were in Washington they " mt ,hal a " enforcement of prohibitions ' f Tuesday. June 30th The reports of 

should confer with Rep. Covington, ol *S'* m * t ***{> ,ra ^ C P™ 0 **** this call do not indicat* that the country 

Maryland, and the chairman of the two r «~'" ^ if* m< ‘ nt of | is in any flourishing condition. It does 

Senate committees now having the j an<1 ,ea crai courts. indicate that businesa is very spotty 

trust bill* in charge. Rep Covington 1 The business men told the President ] n a number of the Western reserve 

drafted the House bill providing for a that such might be arranged and they | cities and Western states the banks 



. and be is scheduled 

House conferee* on this 
measure jsa: as soon as it is adopted 
by the Senate 

The business delegates told the Presi- 
dent that they objected chiefly to those 
•»~-mDns of the Clayton anti-trust bill . 

i attempts to define what shall U P°” ,t ' 



consequently went into conference with reserves are much lower than they were 
the leaders of Congress, (or the purpose this time last year, 
of arranging the proper phraseology of ! _ . . ... . . 

an amendment to the trade commission ! , This s.tuation is doubtless due to the 
bill. This amendment will be incOr- ! *•« that farmer*, in need ol ready cash, 
poraied .n conference between the two upon their bank rroerve* 

houses should the Senate (ail to act J h * withdrawals have not reached the 
I c — . — — . o„ (be other hand, de- 

have increased in many 



| East as yet. Oi 
I posits in banks h 



be held to ^restraints of trade They The* measures might have been out | an d the loons and discounts have 

of committee ami voted on by the _ — j 1 i- .k. 



the President to eliminate these 
provisions entirely from the legislation 
and instead to incorporate a provision 
giving the propo se d trade commission 
power to regulate unfair businesa prac- 



-- - 7— - - . in noted instances increased. ••• 

Senate a long time ago had there been of cases, however, loans and 

any adequate leadership exhibited . dt *. oul> j, an . n g about the a* me 

Every day a promise is given thot the M thcy wcre a year Bg0i which would 
consideration of the measures will 

I shortly be brought to a conclusion.' (Continued on page 4, 4th column) 



SHIPPERS ARE 
FORCED TO 
PAY FREIGHT 

Radical Ruling of Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
Affecting Shippers 

THREATENS MORE TROUBLE 

Shall the mistakes of the railroads be 
underwritten by the shippers of the 
country? This is the important ques- 
tion which has arisen under a ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a ruling which, if upheld in the courts, 
will oven urn long established com- 
mercial usages. The matter has nothing 
to do with the much talked of 5 per cent, 
rate increase case. 

About a year ago, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruled that rail- 
roads must collect for all freight ship- 
ment*. either from the shipper or the 
consignee. This apparently innocent 
decision has already stirred up a lot of 
trouble and it threatens to keep on doing 

*°The difficulties have had their origin 
in the long established custom of the 
! railroad* at granting 30 days' credit on 
! freight bill* to regular customers on 
the accredited list at various station*. 
Some of these customers have failed of 
refused to pay freight bills after recciv- 
I ing the good*. Formerly, such account* 
were dead losses for the transportation 

(Continued on page 2) 



The kind of 
merchants that carry 
accounts with the 



"Corn Exchange 

Philadelphia 

is conclusive proof of its 



high standing 



Corn Exchange 
National Bank 
Philadelphia 

CHESTNUT AT SECOND STREET 



A PAOE OF THE BRIGHT AND NEWSY “HOUSE ORGAN” OF THE CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 



northeast corner of the University 
Building by the Commercial National 
Bank of Syracuse point to the time of 
day. 

Only on banks, and one only in each 
city, are these clocks placed, and the 
one now going up on the University 



Building will be completed probably 
to-morrow. 

It is nine feet high and three feet 
wide, with thirty-inch dials, and being 
on the corner of the building may be 
seen for a long distance from either 
direction in South Warren street and 
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Every tub- 
• tat ion post* 
office, end 
letter box in 
Philadelphia ia 

E rectically a 
ranch of the 
Corn Exchange 
National Bank, 
Cheatnut Street 
at Second. 



Branch Banking 

is not allowed to 
Banks in the National 
System, but the Gov- 
ernment itself pro- 
vides 4371 places in 
the City of Philadel- 
phia alone, where 
checks, drafts and 
notes may be de- 
posited as cash or 
for collection. 



Corn 1 
Exchange 
National 
Bank 

Philadelphia 



East Washington street by day op 
night as it will be lighted by elec- 
tricity. 

Over the dial of the clock, on either 
side, is the name of the bank. The 
five chime bells are from four to six 
feet long and are automatically struck 
by magnet-drawn, momentum-propelled 
hammers governed by the “mastej 
clock.” 

Every quarter hour the clock will 
strike. At the first quarter after the 
hour there will be four bells from the 
Westminster chime, “Lord, through 
this hour — .” At the half hour there 
will be eight bells, the reveille peal 
of the Wellington chimes, and at the 
three-quarter hour twelve bells of the 
reveille. At the even hour there will 
be sixteen bells, the full Westminster 
chime, followed by the hour strike. 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

'T'HERE was a bad failure of a pri- 
A vate bank in a small Southern city 
a while ago. The only national bank 
in the county began to advertise 
strongly the features of security af- 
forded hv a national institution. It 
started a series of half-column read- 
ing notices in the newspapers. Then 
enter the other banks of the town and 
use their influence with the newspaper 
to have it refuse to publish the arti- 
cles. Was that not a flagrant example 
of unfair methods of competition? 

® 



In placing the principal part of the 
message on the bank's striking emblem, 
the Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia surely uses an effective 
form of publicity in the two accom- 
panying illustrations. There is a nvo- 
eltv in the announcement, too, though 
the idea is eminently practical. 
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The Bloomfield, N. J., Trust Com- 
pany and the San Diego, Cal., Sav- 
ings Bank, both use an old but very 
effective method of teaching a needed 





A “NEGATIVE" APPEAL 18 GOOD OCCASIONALLY 

lesson from the disastrous experience 
of persons who distrust banks. The 
California bank has perhaps the 
stronger ad. on account of having a 
cot made of the actual newspaper clip- 
ping. 



“The Savings Depositor” is a good 
house organ issued by the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles. A recent number had a timely 
article on the Panama Canal. 

® 

“The Dynamo” is the name of a 
“now and then” publication issued by 
the employees of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Savings Bank. There is noth- 
ing shocking about it, but it is quite 
stimulating. 




Good Men In Demand 

T BELIEVE that there has never 
been a more insistent call for well 
trained, energetic men * of character, 
ability and initiative nor that the 
world has ever been ready to pay great- 
er rewards, or offer so many prizes 
for especial distinction, as is the case 
to-day. I speak from a considerable 
experience in the search of men of ex- 
ceptional qualifications to fill places of 
great importance, and there is no fact 
clearer to me than the fact that our 
industrial and business life to-day is 
rich beyond anything that has gone be- 
fore in opportunity for men with abil- 
ity, industry, imagination and charac- 
ter . — Frank A. Vanderltp. 



J. G. White & Company, 
Limited 



'T'HE fifteenth ordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders of this 
company was held in London June 29. 
The directors’ report showed the net 
profit on the year’s operations as 
£70,887 3s. 8d. A dividend of twelve 
per cent, on both classes of stock was 
recommended and an extra dividend of 



ten shillings per share on the ordinary 
shares. An allocation of £15,000 was 
made to the general reserve, which is 
now £135,000, and £21,786 carried 



forward to next account. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK 

O UT of the profits for the last 
half year the directors of the 
London Joint-Stock Bank, Lim- 
ited, declared a dividend of eleven per 
cent, per annum. 

This bank’s issued capital amounts 
to £2,970,000, and the reserve fund is 
£1,125,000. Deposits and current ac- 
counts, June 80, were £87,859,504. 
The head office of the bank is at 5 
Princes street, London, E. C., and the 
officers are: General manager, Charles 
Gow; deputy general manager, J. F. 
Darling; head office manager, W. J. 
Dwyer; assistant manager, B. Day; 
country manager, T. H. Oxley; secre- 
tary, Edward Clodd. 



BRITISH INVESTMENTS 

TN the first half of 1914, notwith- 
standing a good many unfavorable 
factors, the amount of British capital 
raised for investment in various forms 
was unprecedented. “The Statist” of 
London says that in the first half of 
1913 the subscriptions to new securi- 
ties in London was £151,275,000, and 
this amount was thought to be beyond 
the absorbing power of British in- 
vestors. But in the first half of 1914 
the amount has reached £166,280,000, 
or about £15,000,000 more than in 
the first half of last year, by far the 
largest sum ever subscribed by British 
investors in a single six months. In 
the first half of 1912, and also of 
1911, the amount of new capital issued 
in London was only £121,000,000. 
In June the new issues reached nearly 
£22,800,000, against less than £8,000,- 
000 last year and under £17,000,000 
in 1912. 
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Most of the money raised during 
the half-year has been for strong bor- 
rowers. Governments, municipalities, 
and railways have applied for a sum 
of no less than £122,500,000 out of 
£166,300,000. In the first half of last 
year the amount raised for Govern- 
ments, municipalities and railways was 
£100,000,000, and in the first six 
months of 1912 it was only £56,000,- 
000. The issues for miscellaneous un- 
dertakings have, however, been consid- 
erable. 

A very large part of the money 
raised has been for the Colonies. The 
amount of new capital provided for 
Canada for the six months was nearly 
£88,800,000, or about £1,000,000 more 
than in the first half of last year. For 
Australasia nearly £19,000,000 of 
money was raised, and for South 
Africa nearly £10,000,000. In the 
aggregate the amount of capital sup- 
plied to India and the Colonies has 
been no less than £78,800,000 for the 
six months, against rather less than 
£60,000.000 in the first half of last 
year and £85,000,000 in the first six 
months of 1912. Colonial borrowings 
were particularly heavy in June, 
amounting to £11,700,000. We have 
continued to find money freely for 
Argentina, and the amount placed in 
that country for the six months 
reached nearly £13,000,000, against 
£9,000,000 last year. For Brazil we 
have found nearly £7,000,000. In the 
first half of last year we provided 
nearly £20,000,000, but this amount 
included the Government loan of £ll,- 
000,000. Another loan for Brazil is 
to be made, and this amount will come 
into the second six months of the 
year. The money subscribed for Rus- 
sia has been larger than ever before, 
amounting to about £108,000,000 for 
the half-year. Our loans to the 
United States show a distinct falling 
off in consequer e of the contraction 
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of business there and the relative ab- 
sence of new railway construction. For 
the half-year they reached £6,518,000, 
in comparison with £12,544,000 last 
year. 

The capital raised publicly for the 
United Kingdom has been nearly £33,- 
000,000 for the six months, against 
£25,500,000 last year and under £27,- 
000,000 in 1912/ 



RUSSIAN LAND BANKS 

A CORRESPONDENT of “The 
Economist,” London, gives an in- 
teresting description of the various 
classes of banking institutions in Rus- 
sia, the following extract relating to 
the land credit banks being of es- 
pecial interest here because of the 
pending legislation in Congress on that 
subject: 

“About 1855 the first public bank 
with private capital was founded in 
St. Petersburg, not as a company but 
as a cooperative society. This form 
has ever since proved exceedingly pop- 
ular all over Russia, and in nearly 
every town you will find a bank of 
that description. Of course, they are 
not capable of such extension of busi- 
ness as the big companies, but they arc 
very good institutions, which usually 
comprise persons of a class with mu- 
tual interests. The organization is 
as follows: Anybody wishing to join 
has to have his name proposed by two 
members and balloted for. On admis- 
sion he takes up shares varying ac- 
cording to the business he is likely to 
carry on with the bank, the usual 
minimum being fifty roubles, and 5,000 
roubles as a maximum. This paid-up 
amount makes up the working capital; 
at the same time, the member shares in 
the mutual liability of the bank to the 
extent of ten times the amount of his 
share. Like all other banks, these 
cooperative banks are under the con- 
trol of the Credit Department. 

“On the same basis of mutual liabil- 
ity, Russia has a series of land banks 
and banks for town houses. This type 



of bank was first inaugurated in the 
Baltic Provinces, where they were 
founded by the local nobility. The 
plan, said to have been used originally 
by the Swedes for Livonia, was forgot- 
ten, after the occupation of this coun- 
try by Russia, and then found in the 
archives of the nobility, and carried 
into effect. To-day it is the system on 
which all mortgage banks are worked 
in Russia and in Germany. The estate 
is valued by the bank, and a loan can 
be given out up to sixty per cent, of 
the estimated value. The loan is paid 
by the bank in bonds for the payment 
of which, as well as interest, all cred- 
itors to the bank are mutually liable. 
The bonds are sold on the open market, 
and are considered a good and safe 
investment. The creditor pays one and 
one-quarter per cent, more to the bank 
than the interest payable on the bonds. 
In thirty- five years the loan is re- 
deemed automatically, as the one and 
one-quarter per cent, represents the 
amortization and first cost of adminis- 
tration. There are regulations by 
which a fixed number of the bonds, 
which are numbered, are drawn by lot- 
tery every year, and paid off at par. 
As the purchaser of the bonds as a 
rule buys them below par, he always 
has an increased capital percentage, 
apart from the interest. Properly 
worked, such a mortgage bank can be 
of great help to the farmer, since it 
enables him to obtain a loan on easy 
terms for the improvement of his prop- 
erty; and so it has proved in the Baltic 
Provinces. 

“The Russian Government founded 
two land hanks, one being called the 
‘Nobility Land Bank/ the other the 
‘Peasantry Land Bank/ The first of 
these has not proved a great success. 
The Russian noble landlord always had 
a great tendency to extravagance and 
the amusements of town life. After he 
had spent all the money paid out in 
compensation for emancipation, he tried 
to get loan upon loan on his estate 
through this Government or Provincial 
Land Bank, spending the money in 



most cases not on his estate, but on the 
expenses of town life, while the estate 
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Banco Mexicano 

de 

Comercio e Industria 

Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 765,000.00 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 

F OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporation*. Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 

Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 



was often left to an unfaithful stew- 
ard. Consequently nearly all estates 
are mortgaged, and the list of those 
which are to come into the market by 
auction and by order of the bank 
shows an alarming expansion. 

“To-day the Peasantry Land Bank 
is practically buying up the estates 
which its noble competitor has to sell, 
and is parcelling them out into small 
holdings, which are proving a great 
success and will certainly be an asset 
for the Government. On this same sys- 
tem banks have been started in towns 
for houses. Although they are w’ell or- 
ganized and their bonds are considered 
good, from another standpoint they 
have certainly helped to bring about an 
enormous inflation of land values in the 
towns, and the resultant tendency to 
erect big stone buildings is a great 
drawback for the town inhabitant. Be- 
sides these land banks the Russian Gov- 
ernment, seeing the necessity of help- 
* the small towns in Russia to get 
1 on easy terms, founded a Town 
:u2 



Credit Bank wdth 10,000,000 roubles 
working capital, and authorized this 
bank to issue bonds up to sixty million 
roubles as required, and to grant loans 
to the smaller towns in Russia for bet- 
terment purposes.” 



DIVIDEND RATE INCREASED 

T^HE dividend declared by the Lon- 
don and Southwestern Bank for 
the last half year was at the rate of 
eighteen per cent, per annum, as com- 
pared with a previous rate of seven- 
teen per cent. 



BONDS OF THE FRENCH PANA- 
MA CANAL COMPANY 

/k ME RICANS holding bonds of the 
**■ ** French Panama Canal Company 
have sought the assistance of the con- 
sulate general at Paris to ascertain 
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Banco Agricola Comercial 

Established 1895 

HAN SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR, C. A. 

Authorized Capital, $5,000,000.00 Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000.00 

Woo o r r a Fuad, 100,000.00 Special Reserve Fund, 522,201.67 

DIRECTORS 

J. MAURICIO DUKE MlGUEl/l'UDICE FRANCI8CO DUENA8 

J. MAURICIO DUKE b. RAFAEL GUIROLA D. Manager, F. DREWS 

CORRESPONDENTS 

London: The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., with which is incorporated The Lon- 
don Bank of Mexico & South America, Limited. Faria: Comptolr National d’Escompte de 

Paris; Perler & Cle. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank Flliale Hamburg; Conrad Hinrlch Don- 

ner; Carlo Z. Thomsen; The Anglo-South American Bank. Ltd. Barcelona: Banco Espanol 
del Rio de la Plata; Garcia — Calamarte & Cia. New York: G. Amslnck & Co.; Bloom 

Bros. Son Francisco: The Anglo & London Paris National Bank. Mexico: Banco de 

Londres & Mexico. Guatemala: Banco Internaclonal. 



whether or not the bonds are of mar- 
ket value. 

The question has been carefully in- 
vestigated. with the assistance of a 
French bank, and it is found that all 
the bonds, such as those submitted for 
opinion, are good and have a present 
market value of 112 to 114 francs 
($21.62 to $22) each. 

In the process of redemption there 
are now four drawings for these bonds 
each year, and at every drawing the 
following prizes are offered: First 

prize, 250,000 francs ($48,250) ; sec- 
ond prize, 100,000 francs ($19,300); 
third prize, 10,000 francs ($1,980); 
fourth prize, 5,000 francs ($965); 
five prizes, 2,000 francs ($886) each; 
fifty prizes, 1,000 francs ($193) each; 
200 prizes, 400 francs ($77) each. 

Xo bond is repayable at less than 
400 francs. The funds for the pay- 
ment of the prizes are obtained from a 



large sum of money in French Govern- 
ment bonds deposited at the Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris. 

No interest is payable on the bonds, 
but in course of time they will all be 
drawn with one of the above prizes. 
There were, however, originally 2,000,- 
000 bonds, so that in spite of the fact 
that there are four drawings each year, 
and that prior to 1913 the drawings 
were even more frequent, there still re- 
main a very large number on the mar- 
ket. 

There appear to be quite a number 
of people in the United States who are 
holders of these bonds and who fre- 
quently are unaware of their value, or 
even if they have any value at all. The 
consulate general has received recently 
several inquiries regarding the market 
price. It is also understood that a 
number of persons in America have 
been induced to purchase such bonds 



Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, IS. L, MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1893 

Capital paid ip, 12,000,000 Ooaanraa, 0898,482.76 Dopoaita, 83,394,046.60 

GENERAL BANKING BU8INE8S TRANSACTED 

Prtaclpal Correspondents : — NEW YORK. National Park Bank, Mechanics 6 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dreedner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 

Deutsche Bonk, Berliner Handels GeaeUshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Oomp- 
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mon mid D1 noon to Bonk; MADRID, Banco Hlapano Americano, Banoo de 
Castilla: HA BAN A, Banco de la Habana. 

RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 

ARTURO MANRIQUE. Accountant AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 
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Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 

San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 

(Founded 1st Jane, 1905) 

Capital, $1,750,000.00 Reserves, $546,238.41 

Managing Director, THOMAS SCOTT 

Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. Deposits are received in American 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York. New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of Interest at present allowed are: 



On deposit for 6 months .... 6 per cent, per annum 

On deposit for 12 months .... 7 per cent, per annum 



31st of March. 191$ 
31st of March, 1911 



DEPOSITS 



$1,279,987.74 

1,699,795.28 



31st of March. 1912 . . 

31st of December, 1912 



$3 397.A5ftJ6 
4.414^18.57 



on an instalment plan and have paid 
therefor as much as fifty per cent, 
more than the actual market value. 



MORE BANK MERGERS 

TPWO additional bank mergers of im- 
*“■ portance have recently taken place 
in London. 

Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Com- 
pany have consolidated with Messrs. 
Coutts & Company. Robarts, Lubbock 
& Company were established in 1770 
and were the only private bank remain- 
ing in the London Clearing-House. The 
capital and reserve of the firm amount- 
ed to £500,000; deposits, £8,878,820; 
acceptances, £128,866. 

The combined assets of the merging 
banks exceed £14,000,000. 

Another important merger was that 
of the Natal Bank with the National 
Bank of South Africa. 

The National Bank of South Africa 
was formed in 1890, under a concession 
of the late South African Republic, 
with a capital of £4,002,000. This was 
subsequently reduced to £1,000,000, 
but in consequence of two absorptions 
it had risen by the end of 1912 to £2,- 
850,000, at which figure it still stands. 
In 1910 the business of the National 
Bank of the Orange River Colony was 
acquired, and in 1912 that of the Bank 
of Africa, Limited. The deposits on 
March 81, 1914, amounted to £17,292,- 
610. With a paid-up capital of £2,- 
850,000 there was accumulated a re- 
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serve fund at the end of March last 
of £700,000. The number of offices 
opened by the bank is 216. 

The Natal Bank, Limited, was found- 
ed in 1854 and is thus the older of the 
two institutions. It has an authorized 
capital of £2,000,000, of which £l,- 
741,160 has been subscribed, the 
amount paid up being £500,000. The 
reserve fund amounts to £855,000, 
which includes £80,000 as special pro- 
vision for depreciation of investments. 
The amount of its deposits at the end 
of last year was £4,225,778. Since 
1908 the bank has paid a steady divi- 
dend of eight per cent, per annum, the 
net profits for 1918 being £55,688, 
as compared with £54,065 for 1912. 

Combining the deposits of the Na- 
tional Bank and the Natal Bank a to- 
tal of £21,518,388 is shown. 



BARCLAY & COMPANY, LIM- 
ITED 



' | 'HE general meeting of sharehold- 
A ers of Barclay & Company, Lim- 
ited, was held at the head office of the 
bank, 54 Lombard street, London, E. 
C., July 23. Net profits for the year 
ending June 30 were £823,399 19s. 8d. 
which added to the amount brought 
forward from last year, made a total 
of £948,760 16s. 10d., apportioned 

as follows; 

To bank purchase account, £200,- 
000; to bonus to staff, paid January, 
1914, £21,840; to staff pension fund, 
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Unsurpassed collection facilities. Corr respondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 



£20.000; to reduction of premises and 
payment for buildings, £30,000; to 
other reserves, £50,000; to interim div- 
idend of 4s. per share on 450,000 “A” 
shares and 7s. per share on 450,000 
“B” shares, less income tax in each 
case, paid February 2, 1914, £288,062 
10s.; to final dividend of 4s. per share 
on 450,000 “A” shares, and 7s. per 
share on *50,000 “B” shares, making 
ten per cent, for the year on the “A” 
shares and seventeen and one-half per 
cent, for the year on the “B” shares, 
together with a bonus of Is. per share 
on 450,000 “B” shares, equal to a 
further one and a quarter per cent, 
per annum, less income tax in each 
ca«e, £258,687 10s.; balance to be car- 
ried forward, £140,679 16s. lOd. 

The directors referred in their re- 
port to the absorption, October 1st 
last, of the business of J. & C. Si- 
monds Si Company, and, on July 1st, 
of the business of Nevil Reid & Com- 
pany. 

Messrs. Barclay & Company, Limit- 
ed. have a paid-in capital of £3,600,- 
000. a reserve fund of £1,600,000, and 
total assets of £67,403,068. 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS IN 
ITALY 

F\EPOSITS in Italian savings 
** banks have shown a marked in- 
crease in recent years. On June 80, 
1918, the total savings bank deposits in 
Italy were $1,898,582,576. These de- 



posits were mostly in the ordinary sav- 
ings banks and postal savings banks 
and the distribution was as follows: 
Ordinary savings banks, $511,877,294; 
postal savings banks, $388,104,666; 
cooperative and people's banks, $226,- 
382,512; ordinary credit banks, $195,- 
112,018; Monte di Pieta (pawnshops) 
rural savings banks, $58,198,281; 
banks of issue, $19,362,855. 

The growth of savings deposits in 
Italy is shown by the following fig- 
ures, which show the amount of in- 
crease in savings deposits at the end 
of each year and at the end of the 
first half "of 1918; 1909, $91,096,000; 
1910, $96,886,000; 1911, $56,935,000; 
1912, $18,528,000; 1918 (June 80), 
$24,318,000. 

The total savings deposits in the 
savings banks of Italy at the close 
of 1912 amounted to $1,369,162,883 
and at the end of June, 1913, $1,398,- 
532,576. 

BANK COMBINATION IN 
SWEDEN 

^DEPORTS state that some ten fair- 
lv large provincial banks, all in- 
terested in Sweden's Private Central 
Bank, will be formed into one bank. 
The ten banks in question have an 
aggregate capital (in shares and re- 
serve funds) of 145,650,000 kr., and 
it will thus be the largest Scandinavian 
bank. At present thirteen banks are 
interested in the Swedish Private Cen- 
tral Bank; the three, which do not 






Pan-American 

Title Insurance Company, S. A. 

Head Office: Apertedo 39 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Branches: Tampico, Mexico; London, England, 25 Victoria St., 8. W. 

ROOMS 310-312, NO. 2 RECTOR ST. f NEW YORK 
SUITE 859 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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at present seem disposed to join the 
new bank, but prefer to remain in- 
dependent and individual banks, mean 
to continue their connection with the 
said bank under the new order of 
things. The deposits under different 
heads in the ten banks amount to 
about 430,000.000 kr. 



sum) now on deposit in the commer- 
cial banks. At present it is felt that 
the Commonwealth Bank is competing 
seriously with the various State sav- 
ings banks. 

At the close of 1913 the savings 
bank deposits in Australia were £80,- 
277,812. 



Australasian 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

/COMMENTING on a recent bal- 
ance-sheet of this bank, “The Re- 
view” of Melbourne and Sydney calls 
attention to the fact that the total of 
the assets has now passed the fifty 
million (pounds sterling) mark, repre- 
senting an increase of 100 per cent, 
in the last fifteen years. The re- 
serve fund is more than doubled and 
now amounts to <£2,450,000. 

COMMONWEALTH BANK AND 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 

/i PROPOSAL has been introduced 
** ** in Parliament which, if passed, 
would result in the cessation of savings 
bank business by the Commonwealth 
Bank, but this institution would re- 
ceive the State and Commonwealth 
funds (amounting to a very large 

340 



BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 

A N interest is given to a recent re- 
L port of this bank from the fact 
that an increase of £400,000 is shown 
in the paid-up capital and a premium 
of £600,000 on the new shares sold. 
The total assets of this bank are now 
about £26,000,000. 



Asiatic 

REORGANIZATION OF SIAM 
COMMERCIAL BANK 

V ICE CONSUL-GENERAL CARL 
C. HANSEN, of Bangkok, re- 
ports that a reorganization of the Siam 
Commercial Bank (Ltd.) has been ef- 
fected and the capital of the com- 
pany increased by $111,000 (to be 
raised by the issue of new shares) and 
the cancellation of the old shares of 
stock was ordered. The latter are to 
be reissued on the basis of one re- 
issued share for ten shares of the old 
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CHINESE FINANCES IMPROV- 
ING 

/~\NE of the chief obstacles to sta- 
bility of the finances of China — 
the inability to collect revenues from 
the several provinces — has been re- 
moved by the abolition of the former 
provincial boundaries and the creation 
of a smaller local government unit. 
Further changes have greatly aug- 
mented the power of the central gov- 
ernment at Peking in a manner likely 
to enhance the ability to enforce the 
collection of taxes. 

From an address delivered recently 
by Dr. Morrison before the London 
Chamber of Commerce it is learned 
that the financial outlook in China is 
considered as good. The Five Group 
Banks retain permanently in their cof- 
fers the sum of =£1,100,000 sterling 
from the salt collection in readiness 
to meet all charges as they mature six 
months later. All amounts above this 
are paid back to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Thus the investors in the Crisp 
loan of 1912, which is an earlier 
charge, and the quintuple loan of 
£25,000,000 of 1918, which is a later 
charge, are, in Dr. Morrison's view, 
protected by all reasonable safeguards. 
Of the quintuple loan £4,000,000 is 
still unexpended. The Salt Adminis- 
tration, under the guidance of a dis- 
tinguished Indian expert, is gradually 
abolishing the system of credit, is es- 
tablishing a fixed and uniform rate of 
taxation, and is collecting that rate 
at the seat of production. Radical 
changes have not been necessary. Sir 
Richard Dane has preserved what was 
best in the old system. During the 
revolution provincial taxation was 
largely abolished. With the reinstitu- 
tion of authority provincial taxation 
has been resumed, and larger amounts 
are steadily being remitted to Peking. 
In the month of May the central Gov- 
ernment received £700,000 over and 
above £1,050,000 paid from the sur- 
plus of the salt revenue. New taxes 
are coming in w r ell, and if the tariff 
revision, for which China is anxious, 
can be effected, a large increase in 
revenue will be secured. Two loans, 
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°Tr“ Guatemala 

Directors 

ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGSDON 
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tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 



to the total amount of £4,635,000, 
are extinguished this year, the final 
payment of the seven per cent. 1894 
loan of £1,635,000 being made next 
November 1st, and the six per cent, 
gold loan of £3.000,000 of 1895 hav- 
ing its final payment on December 31. 
Extinction sets free £240,000 per an- 
num from the customs revenue. On 
the other hand, there are larger pay- 
ments to he made next year on ac- 
count of the boxer indemnity. 



JAPANESE BANK AT HARBIN 

r | "'HE Japanese banking office which 
has been opened at Harbin will 
do a small credit business. Jt is a 
joint-stock company with a capital of 
150,000 rubles ($77,250 U. S. cur- 
rency) made up of 3,000 shares of 
fifty rubles each, of which each share- 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 

HAVANA CUBA 

Transact a general domeslic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
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Special attention paid to collection* in 
Havana and all parts of Cuba. 
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NEW YORK CITY : 

National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
LONDON : 

Baring Bros. & Co., Limited 
PARIS : 

Morgan, Hr jes & Co. 
BERLIN : 

L. Behrens & Soehne 
MADRID : 

Garcia, Calamarie y C. 



holder has already paid one-fourth. 
This bank is intended especially to 
serve the interests of the local Japan- 
ese population. 



Latin* America 

BANKING AND CREDIT IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 

/ALTHOUGH American trade is well 
-^“established in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Peru and is growing de- 
spite the lack of direct banking fa- 
cilities, steamship accommodations, etc., 
American banks are imperatively need- 
ed in South America as a dependable 
resource in the campaign for greater 
trade. This is the conclusion of E. 
N. Hurley, president of the Illinois 
Manufacturers' Association, who has 
submitted to the Department of Com- 



merce a report on banking and credit 
in South America, based upon a care- 
ful investigation of that field. Mr. 
Hurley was assigned to this special 
task by Secretary Redfield, who is mak- 
ing a strenuous effort to increase the 
sale of American products in South 
America and was instrumental in se- 
curing an appropriation from Congress 
for this particular purpose. 

Foreign and native banking houses 
reasonably well accommodate the ordi- 
nary routine of American trade, Mr. 
Hurley states, but they naturally with- 
hold the full measure of interest and 
solicitous support accorded to enter- 
prises of their own nationality. More- 
over, many valuable collateral benefits 
arising from the financing of oversea 
trade are lost through American reli- 
ance upon London banking mediation, 
while the compulsory use of European 
materials in many South American en- 
terprises financed in Europe is stead- 
ily restricting the potential market for 
American goods. American salesmen 
and trading houses also lack the sup- 
port given by foreign banks to their 
national trade seekers. 

Mr. Hurley's study of the problem 
of banking and credit in South Amer- 
ica was made from the point of view 
of the manufacturer. It is not a tech- 
nical banking report, rather it deals 
with the financial environment of 
American trade in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Peru, its disadvantages, and 
examples from the experience of other 
nations that have considered oversea 
banking operations essential to their 
conquest of foreign trade. 



/jDANKS in South America fall nat- 
urally into two classes — foreign 
banks and native, or domestic, banks. 
At certain points the business of the 
two overlaps; but, generally speaking, 
the foreign banks transact business 
pertaining to foreign commerce, stead- 
ily extending their network of branches 
and exerting their influence to the ad- 
vantage of European trade. To this 
end European banks finance trade not 
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only (preferentially) between their 
own countries and South America, but 
also between the various Latin-Ameri- 
can nations and between the United 
States and South America. The func- 
tions cf these foreign banks may be 
summarized as exchange, collections, 
loans and discounts, credit informa- 
tion and investment. 

The' United States pays London an- 
nually a large toll in the form of 
bankers’ commissions, but more im- 
portant is the fact that once an Amer- 
ican obligation is converted into a bill 
on London and slips into foreign finan- 
cial channels it passes out of the 
hands of those who might be interested 
in obtaining return purchases by the 
selling country, and an obligation that 
ought to stimulate a demand for prod- 
uct^ of the L T nited States is trans- 
ferred to London and exerts an influ- 
ence toward purchases from the United 
Kingdom. 

Whether or not banks are ideal col- 
lectors is a question on which much 
difference of opinion exists, blit they 
do offer the most effective means open 
to-day to the American exporter to 
South America, and foreign banks reap 
the profits of such business. Loans 
and discounts are at once a source of 
great profit and great risk to banks 
in the largest South American coun- 
tries. 

Since the foreign and native banks 
in South America are called upon to 
accept drafts representing credits, they 
must maintain credit-information ser- 
vices, nc less for their own protection 
than for the accommodation of cus- 
tomers. For many years, these banks 
have supplied this need, but mercan- 
tile credit agencies have also been es- 
tablished in recent years. Foreign 
banks supply their home offices with 
the ratings and characteristics of South 
American firms and individuals. Ger- 
man trade has been extended largely 
by the aid of longer credits than are 
granted bv other countries, and Ger- 
man banks have been more minute in 
their organization of this service. As 
South American countries are being 
developed largely with funds from Eu- 



ropean countries, information as to the 
character and standing of persons back 
of the various enterprises is the first 
need of those whom they approach 
abroad; hence foreign banks have be- 
come channels through which invest- 
ments are made in railways, light and 
power companies, etc. Without the de- 
tailed information that the foreign 
banks possess or can obtain of these 
numerous projects, the development of 
South America would not proceed so 
rapidly. 

© 



'C'ORKIGX investments in South 
**■ America may be divided into loans 
to governments and loans for industrial 
purposes. South American government 
bonds are largely held in Europe and 
the fiscal policy of these countries is 
materially affected by the attitude of 
European bankers. Government own- 
ership of utilities is extensive and 
loans for municipal improvements are 
numerous. This not only assures the 
European investor his interest, but also 
extends the market for imported mate- 
rials. In recent years the practice of 
stipulating the use of materials from 
countries loaning the money for rail- 
ways, port works, etc., has increased, 
and this operates to restrict the field 
for American manufacturers, since 
American capital does not largely en- 
ter the South American field. 



AS to the feasibility of establishing 
^ banks in South America, Mr. Hur- 
ley quotes the views of various bankers 
and business men, and then summarizes 
the methods by which such banks can 
he established as branches of American 
national banks, banks organized solely 
for American business in South Amer- 
ica, purchase of an interest in exist- 
ing South American banks, and banks 
for investment and industrial develop- 
ment. After discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of these, Mr. Hur- 
ley states, in conclusion, that it is ob- 
vious that various kinds of banking 
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must be carried on by an institution 
adapted to assist American trade, for 
its business, like that of European 
banks in South America, cannot be 
limited to strictly commercial banking. 
Banking services there are intimately 
connected with loans to governments 
and cities, with industrial investments, 
etc., which would not come under the 
operation of the United States Federal 
Reserve Act. The conclusion seems 
correct, therefore, that some of the 
banking facilities demanded for South 
American trade may have to be pro- 
vided by some institutions outside the 
Federal Reserve system. Consequent- 
ly large State banks and trust com- 
panies receiving their charters from 
States are institutions from which as- 
sistance may be sought in order that 
American business men may get the 
same facilities as the Germans and the 
English receive from their banks estab- 
lished for the encouragement of for- 
eign trade. 

© 



the earnings of the year to the resto- 
ration of the extraordinary reserve 
fund. 

© 

Cuba 

TA^UCH interesting information ap- 
**** pears in a recent number of the 
“Daily Consular and Trade Reports'* 
relating to the Isle of Pines, the in- 
formation being supplied by Consul- 
General James L. Rodgers of Havana. 
It is stated that in the Isle of Pines 
towns there are two banks — the Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, capi- 
tal $60,000, and the Isle of Pines 
Bank, capital $25,000. The deposits 
of the first-named institution on March 
31, 1914, were $45,332.94; of the last 
$141,809.85. Both institutions are 
prosperous and apparently well man- 
aged. These banks also have branches 
in Santa Barbara and Santa Fe. 

© 



PROPOSED ARGENTINE MORT- 
GAGE BANK 

2k PROJECT has been presented to 
**■ ** the municipality of Buenos Aires, 
by Mr. Pedro Martinez Orozco for the 
creation of a Municipal Mortgage 
Bank. The proposed institution would 
grant mortgage loans in “cedulas” 
which would be styled “cedulas hipote- 
carias municipales.” The capital of 
the bank would be 50,000,000 pesos, 
represented by the value of the free- 
hold estate held by the municipality. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF MEXICO 

AT the general meeting of share- 
**■ ** holders of this institution, held in 
Mexico City June 9, the report of the 
board of directors showed that not- 
withstanding the long-continued and 
serious political disturbances, causing a 
severe linancial crisis, the bank has 
not had its vitality affected, nor do 
the directors despair of the future. It 
was proposed to employ $6,000,000 of 



BANK OF HAVANA 

l^OR the year 1913 this institution 
showed net earnings of $59,697.68, 
or an increase of over tw r elve per cent, 
compared with the preceding year. 

The bank has a capital of $1,000,- 
000 in U. S. currency. It is an- 
nounced that the new building for the 
bank will be completed shortly. 



New Counterfeit $20 National 
Bank Note 



O N the Western National Bank of 
Fort Worth, Tex. Series 1902; 
J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treas- 
ure’; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of 
the United States; check letter “C”; 
charter number 9848; bank number 
16998; Treasury number V275189A; 
portrait of Hugh McCulloch. 

This counterfeit is apparently print- 
ed from very crudely zinc-etched 
plates on paper of poor quality, with- 
out silk threads or any imitation of 
them. It is so poor that a detailed 
description of it is deemed unnecessary. 
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American Bankers’ Convention 

Plans for Entertaining the Fortieth Annual Convention to be 
held at Richmond, Virginia, October 12-17 



From a Special Richmond Correspondent of The Bankers Magazine 



T HE tentative plan for the enter- 
tainment of the Richmond con- 
vention of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Oct. 12 to 17, includes 
every function that will tend to offer 
entertainment, sightseeing, recreation 
and social and educational interest. 

Municipal authorities, Chamber of 
Commerce, Business Men's Club, Re- 
serve City Bankers Association, the 
Clearing-House, Bankers Institute, 
Shriners, Rotary Club, Advertisers 
Club and Elks, have all joined with 
the general committee in carrying out 
a typically Richmond reception of all 
who attend the convention. 

Hearty cooperation by citizens who 
are especially efficient in the work of 
entertaining visitors has been offered 
to the local committees, and every pos- 
sible thing that can be done is being 
arranged, so that every delegate and 
guest will receive that personal atten- 
tion which distinguishes Richmond as 
a convention city. 

There will be banquets, teas, recep- 
tions and other functions by various 
local organizations, automobile rides to 
points of interest and visits to unique 
manufacturing plants, a great ball at 
which the Governor of Virginia will 
head the receiving line, luncheons and 
other functions for the ladies of visit- 
ing delegates and guests, musicale at 
the City Auditorium and theatre par- 
ties, and a boat trip down the historic 
James River. 

The Hermitage and Country Club 
will be open to delegates and guests 
throughout the week, where golf may 
be indulged in by devotees of the 
game. 



*^TEVER before in the history of 
** ^ Greater Richmond has so much 
interest been taken in a convention 
to be held here, although this is con- 
sidered “the convention city of the 
South" and more national conventions 
are held here each year than in any 
other Southern city. Prominent banking 
and commercial men and their wives are 
named on the committees and every 
moment of the time the bankers are 
here there will be something doing of 
interest and pleasure. 

At present the eyes of the financial 
world are centered on Richmond in 
view of the fact that this city was 
selected as one of the twelve in which 
to locate the regional reserve banks 
of the country. In the general con- 
test for the location of these banks 
Richmond gained great notoriety be- 
cause of the fact that Washington 
and Baltimore were also contesting for 
the same honor. The bankers of Rich- 
mond were among the first to organize 
for the campaign and enlisted the 
aid and cooperation of the commercial 
organizations and city officials. The 
success of that work is now well known 
in the banking world and to-day Rich- 
mond occupies one of the important 
points of interest in financial circles. 

It is also a matter of note and con- 
siderable pride among local bankers 
that the Fifth District, which is the 
Richmond territory, was the first of 
the twelve to elect its directors for the 
new Federal Reserve Bank, and it is 
confidently expected that Richmond 
will be the first to have the regional 
bank in operation. 

Julien II. Hill, cashier of the Xa- 
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tional State and City Bank, who is 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the 
visiting bankers during the October 
convention. Thomas B. McAdams, 
cashier of the Merchants National 
Bank, and Oliver J. Sands, president 
of the American National Bank, also 
members of the committee, were among 
the most active men in the campaign 
for the new bank and they will take 
great pride in showing the new insti- 
tution to the bankers of other cities 
during their stay in Richmond. 

The Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking an active part in the 
arrangements for the great convention 
of bankers and will lend every assist- 
ance possible in this direction. The 
same thing can be said of the city 
officials, who will join heartily in mak- 
ing the occasion one of the most pleas- 
ant in the lives of those who come to 
the Southern metropolis. The finan- 
cial men from all over the United 
States and Canada will be welcomed 
to the city and the State by Governor 
Henry Carter Stuart and Mayor 
George Ainslie. 

Although the convention is more 
than a month off, over 2,500 reserva- 
tions in the local hotels have been 
made by delegates who expect to at- 
tend and the indications are that the 
attendance will be equal to that at 
Boston during the convention held in 
that city last year. There will be 
ample hotel accommodations for all 
the delegates as the hotel equipment in 
this city is the equal of any city its 
size in the world. 

Richmond’s hotel capacity will be 
amply equal to taking care of the 
4,000 to 5,000 delegates that will be 
present at the great convention. While 
the headquarters of the convention will 
be maintained at the Jefferson, branch 
quarters for registering delegates will 
be established in several of the other 
large hotels. Those who have attended 
conventions all over the country de- 
clare without hesitation that there is 
no better place anywhere for a meet- 
ing of national importance than in the 
Jefferson Hotel. The large audito- 



rium will accommodate any meeting 
that may be held and in addition there 
are numerous large apartments where 
committee meetings can be held. This 
hotel can accommodate more than a 
thousand guests. Murphy’s Hotel, 
which is really the largest in the city, 
will take care of 1,200 or 1,500 guests, 
and the Richmond Hotel will accom- 
modate 1,000 or more. Ruegers, 
Stumpfs and the Lexington, while 
smaller hotels, will be able to take 
care of a large number. 

Certainly never before in the history 
of the city has so much public interest 
been aroused over a convention, and 
the committees appointed to look after 
the affair include more prominent men 
than ever before served in a similar 
capacity. 

Julien H. Hill, cashier of the Na- 
tional State and City Bank, is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee 
and has gathered around him a band 
of lieutenants which includes many of 
the leading bankers and commercial 
men of the citv. Among them are: 
W. H. Adams, W. M. Addison, H. W. 
Anderson, Hugh Antrim, L. D. Aylett, 
E. L. Beraiss, John Kerr Branch, John 
P. Branch, M. C. Branch, J. Stewart 
Bryan, Thos. P. Bryan, C. R. Burnett, 
H. L. Cabell, W. L. Carneal, Jr., Rich- 
ard W. Carrington, George L. Chris- 
tian, J. C. Corley, Jas. H. Dooley, H. 
W. Ellerson, R. L. Gordon, W. M. 
Habilston, R. H. Harwood, H. S. 
Hawes, O. B. Hill, Wm. M. Hill, A. R. 
Holladay, Eppa Hunton, Jr., H. W. 
Jackson, G. Jeter Jones, Egbert G. 
Leigh, W. H. Palmer Leigh, W. Gor- 
don McCabe, L. Z. Morris, Legh R. 
Page, Wm. H. Palmer, H. R. Pollard, 
Thos. B. Purcell, W. T. Reed, Alvin 
Smith, Wm. R. Trigg, Thos. S. Wheel- 
wright and T. C. Williams. 

The publicity committee is headed 
by Waller Holladay, cashier of the 
American National Bank, as chairman, 
and who has as his assistants, W. 
Meade Addison, cashier of the First 
National Bank; T. B. McAdams, 
cashier of the Merchants National 
Bank; Julien H. Hill, cashier of the 
National State and City Bank, and R. 
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L. Gordon, cashier of the Planters 
National Bank. 

A general committee having super- 
vision over the convention has been 
selected including city officials, bank 
officials and members of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The committee is as 
follows: 

From city of Richmond — Mayor 
George Ainslie, W. H. Adams, presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen; R. L. 
Peters, president of the Common Coun- 
cil ; C. H. Radcliff, J. H. Powers, 
George W. Rogers, John J. Mitchell 
and J. J. Pollard. 

From the Richmond Clearing-House 
— John B. Purcell-, W. H. Palmer, 
James X. Boyd, John P. Branch, John 

S. Fllett, John C. Walker and Henry 
W. Rountree. 

From the Chamber of Commerce — 
W. T. Reed, H. W. Jackson, L. Z. 
Morris, J. G. Corley, M. J. Caples, 
Colman Wortham and Thomas S. 
Wheelwright. 

On no other previous occasion have 
such extensive preparations been made 
on account of any convention and 
Richmond is determined to do as much 
for the financial people as any other 
city has done. Not less than $35,000 
will be raised for the entertainment of 
the visitors and it is determined not 
to have a dull moment during the 
entire stay of the bankers in the city. 

The various committees are having 
meetings every day or two and the de- 
tailed programme is being rounded out. 
Among the attractions will be an ex- 
cursion down the historic James River, 
automobile trips, theatre parties, a visit 
to the country club and a banquet. 

It is expected that the Richmond 
Federal Reserve Bank will be in full 
operation by the time the convention 
assembles and the visitors will have 
the opportunity of visiting one of the 
twelve big Federal institutions of the 
country while in action, giving a con- 
crete idea of what is doing in District 
No. 5. 



OUTLINE OF ENTERTAINMENT 
PROGRAMME 



HTHE tentative programme for the 
entertainment of the visiting bank- 
ers when they gather in Richmond in- 
cludes many interesting and pleasant 
features. With possibly some few 
slight alterations the programme will 
be as follows: 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 12— 

Morning : 

Automobile rides to points of interest 
in and around the city of Richmond 
for delegates, guests and wives. 

Afternoon : 

Tea at Commonwealth Club for the 
wives of visiting delegates and guests. 

Evening: 

1. Banquet at the Council Club, given 
by the subscription of its members, 
who are ex-councilmen. 

2. Banquet given by the Reserve City 
Bankers Association. 

3. Entertainment given by the local 
Shrine rs to the visiting Shriners. 

4.. Entertainment given by the local 
Rotary Club to visiting members. 

5. Entertainment given by the Clear- 
ing House to the visiting Clearing- 
House representatives. 

6. Banquet given by the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce to the visit- 
ing directors of similar organiza- 
tions located in other cities. 

7. Entertainment given by the local 
Elks to visiting Elks. 

8. Entertainment given by Richmond 
Advertisers CIud to visiting mem- 
bers of advertising clubs. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13- 

Morning : 

Automobile rides to points of interest 
in and around the city of Richmond 
for delegates, guests and wives. 

Evening: 

Reception and ball at the Blues* 
Armory, the Governor of Virginia 
heading the receiving line. 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14^- 



Morning : 

One o’clock, luncheon at the Country 
Club, for wives and visiting delegates 
and guests. 

Evening: 



Musicale at Auditorium, and Acad- 
emy of Music. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER IS— 

Morning: 

Automobile rides to points of interest 
in and around the city of Richmond 
for delegates, guests and wives. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16 - 

Boat trip down the historic James 
River. 



General Entertainment for Men 

Golf tournament throughout the week 
at the Hermitage and Country Clubs 
for the men. 

Little journeys to big manufacturing 
plants. 

Open house at the Richmond Manufac- 
turers' Exhibit. 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiintiiititiiiiiiiimiiiiimtiiititiiiHiiiiiiiiHint 



National and State Indebtedness, 

1870-1913 



T HE full report on national and 
State indebtedness and funds 
and investments from 1870 
to 1913 has just been issued by 
Director William J. Harris of 
the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. The bul- 
letin gives information for the United 
States as a whole and for each State 
separately, and it is now ready for 
distribution. 

According to this bulletin, the total 
debt of the forty-eight State gov- 
ernments on June 30, 1913, amounted 
to $422,796,525. Of this total, 
$403,366,569 represented funded debt, 
and $19,429,956 represented floating 
debt. Of the funded debt, $864,886,- 
427 are represented in bonds and 
$38,530,142 are special debt obliga- 
tions to public trust funds. 

As an offsetting item against this 
total debt, the forty-eight States re- 
ported $76,980,571 in sinking fund 
assets, leaving their debt (less sink- 
ing fund assets), $845,942,305. The 
per capita debt for the forty-eight 
States amounted to $3.57 on June 80, 
1913. 

In contrast with the debt of the 
forty-eight State governments, the na- 
tional Government had a total debt 
on June 30, 1918, of $2,916,204,914. 
Of this total, the funded debt zfmount- 
ed to $2,540,523,329, while the 



floating debt amounted to $375,- 
681,585. Of the funded debt, 
the bonded indebtedness amount- 
ed to $967,866,160, while the special 
debt obligations amounted to $1,573,- 
157,169. The sinking fund assets, or 
cash in the United States Treasury 
available for the payment of debt, con- 
sisting of accumulated trust funds, 
gold and silver and general Treasury 
cash, not only were sufficient to elimi- 
nate entirely the special debt obliga- 
tions, but also to reduce the bonded 
debt. The national debt, less cash in 
the treasury available for the payment 
of debt, amounted to only $1,028,564,- 
055, or a per capita debt of $10.59. 

The net debt of the national Gov- 
ernment represents three times the to- 
tal net debt of the State governmets. 
Of the total per capita debt of $14.15 
(National and State), the debt of the 
national Government is $10.59, or 
seventy-five per cent., while the debt 
of the State governments amounts to 
$3.57, or twenty-five per cent, of the 
total. 



HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT 



'T'HE debt of the national Govern- 
*“■ ment was higher in 1870 than at 
any time since that date; the per cap- 
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ita debt that year being $60.46. This 
amount, though large, was a material 
decrease over the debt as it stood 
August 31, 1865. On that date the 
indebtedness of the national Govern- 
ment (less funds available for the pay- 
ment of debt) amounted to $2,766- 
431,571, an average of $79.44 for 
every inhabitant of the country. The 
rate of decrease between 1865 and 
1870 was continued until in 1880 the 
indebtedness of the national Govern- 
ment had decreased so that, together 
with the rapid increase in the popula- 
tion, the per capita debt had been re- 
duced to only $38.27. Ten years later 
(1890) it had been reduced to $13.60, 
at which point it remained with only 
comparatively slight fluctuations, in- 
creasing somewhat during the Spanish- 
American War and decreasing some- 
what since that date, until, at the 
latest date reported (1913) the in- 
debtedness of the national Government 
amounts to only $10.59 per capita, an 
amount slightly higher than in 1907, 
when the per capita indebtedness was 
$10.05, the lowest recorded. 

No dnta are available to show the 
debt of the forty-eight State gov- 
ernments, or the territory from which 
they have been formed, in 1865, but in 
1870 the indebtedness of the State 
governments, less sinking fund assets, 
was $352,866,698, or $9.15 per cap- 
ita. The indebtedness of the State 
governments decreased in somewhat 
the same proportion as the indebted- 
ness of the national Government, and 
in 1880 the per capita debt for the 
forty-eight State governments was 
$5.48. Ten years later (1890) this 
had been reduced to $3.37. Further 
fluctuations during the last twenty 
years brought the per capita down to 
$2.67 in 1909, the lowest amount 
shown in the period # covered. Since 
1909 there has been some increase, the 



per capita debt for the fortv-eiglit 
State governments being $3.57 on June 
30, 1913. 

Although there is a net decrease 
during the period covered in the ac- 
tual outstanding indebtedness, the ma- 
terial part of the decrease in per cap- 
ita debt, both for the national Gov- 
ernment and the forty-eight State gov- 
ernments, is due to the very material 
increase in population, amounting to 
138.5 per cent, in the period named. 
Considering the total debt for the na- 
tional Government and the forty-eight 
State governments, the total amount 
outstanding decreased from $2,684,- 
036,654 in 1870 to $1,374,506,360 in 
1913, a decrease of almost fifty per 
cent. In contrast, the per capita debt 
decreased from $59.61 in 1870 to 
$14.15 in 1913 (almost eighty per 
cent.), the lowest point reached being 
1907, when it amounted to $12.74. 

The figures in the report show that 
Arizona and Massachusetts are the 
only States where the State debt, less 
sinking fund assets, amounts to more 
per capita than $10.59, the per capita 
debt for the United States. The debt 
of the national Government, therefore, 
is a greater financial weight upon the 
people of every State in the Union 
(excepting these two) than is the debt 
of the State in which they live. In 
only a very small number of States 
does the per capita State debt amount 
to one-half the per capita debt of the 
national Government. New York, for 
example, has a per capita State debt 
of $9.05, due largely to the cost of the 
Erie Canal; while other States show 
a very low per capital debt, for Ore- 
gon it being only $0.04; for Kansas, 
$0.14; for Iowa, $0.16; for New Jer- 
sey, $0.24: while for Pennsylvania it 
is nothing, since in that State the sink- 
ing fund assets exceed the total debt. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— Following the outbreak of the 
European war the banks of New \ork 
took prompt action in an attempt to 
conserve the commercial and financial 
interests of the country. The closing 
of the New York Stock Exchange — 
recommended by a conference of 
bankers — was decided on by the gov- 
erning committee of the Exchange it- 
self. By taking this action the flood 
of American securities being poured 
into the New York Stock Exchange 
for sale was checked, and the demand 
for gold for exportation reduced in 
volume. Prompt measures were also 
taken for disentangling the foreign 
exchange market from the confusion 
and collapse caused by the breaking 
out of hostilities. Emergency cur- 
rency in large amounts has been put 
out by the New York banks and clear- 
ing-house loan certificates issued. Sav- 
ings banks have put into effect a 
clause in their by-laws requiring sixty 
days’ notice of payment of deposits* 

All these measures, taken with celer- 
ity and unanimity, have served to al- 
lay excitement, and there has been no 
bank panic. 

The bankers have urged that the 
Government take action to restore, as 
far as possible, our commerce with 
foreign ports. 

There has been manifest a spirit of 
cooperation between the Treasury and 

the banks which has gone far to ameli- 
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orate conditions which are extremely 
bad, but by no means hopeless.* 

Organization of the new Federal 
Reserve banking system has been well 
advanced by the completion of the 
Federal Reserve Board and election of 
directors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, so * that very shortly the na- 
tional banks will have available a re- 
discount market which will prove of 
great service. 

The feeling among the banks of 
New r York seems to be that the posi- 
tion of the United States, while un- 
doubtedly serious and likely to con- 
tinue so indefinitely, is made more 
favorable than otherwise by the large 
crops, the fact that security values 
had already been largely liquidated 
previous to the breaking out of the 
war, and that our country will at least 
be exempt from the direct consequence* 
of the conflict. 



Temporarily, New York will gain in 
international financial importance 
while the war lasts, and possibly this 
may have considerable permanent ef- 
fect. The closing of so many Euro* 
pcan factories and the turning aside 
of the energies of the w'arring nations 
from the pursuits of commerce to 
those of military operations will also 
give American ^Manufacturers an op- 
portunity of supplying to the Orient 
and to Latin America the products here- 
tofore furnished by Europe. The view 
is not held, however, that this trade 
can compensate us for the heavy blow 
inflicted upon our European commerce, 
or that we shall gain permanently and 
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substantially by the heavy losses which 
the war will cause to nations with 
whom we have long traded on a vast 
scale. Thoughtful bankers here look 
upon the war as destructive of both 
coirmerce and capital, and that when 
the conflict is ended its ravages can be 
repaired only by a long and painful 
process of saving. 

Among the numerous extraordinary 
measures proposed to relieve the sit- 
uation, it has been suggested that na- 
tional bank notes be counted as bank 
reserves. The unsoundness of this pro- 
posal was thus pointed out by A. B. 
Hepburn, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Chase National Bank: 

“There may be some bankers in New 
York who favor making national bank- 
notes lawful reserve for national 
hanks, but there are many who are 
violently opposed to such a scheme. 
National banknotes are a liability of 
the bank issuing the same and not an 
asset — a liability is not a good reserve 
against another liability. Congress 
has just authorized over a billion dol- 
lars of banknotes issuable by the 
banks against their assets, as provided 
in the Aldrich- Vreeland law; they are 
in form, force and legal effect indis- 
tinguishable from notes secured by 
Government bonds. 



“Shall these be made lawful reserve? 
Under the Gresham law how long 
would it be before the cheaper reserve 
would drive out the better — the gold 
reserve? I presume banks would not 
be permitted to count their own notes 
in their own reserve, hut bank 4 A* can 
take out a block of this currency and 
swap with bank 4 B,’ which has done 
the same thing, and its practical effect 
would be that their deposit liability 
could he protected only by their note. 

“It is said State banks and trust 
companies are allowed to keep part of 
their reserve against deposits in na- 
tional banknotes ; very true. State 
banks and trust companies do not issue 
banknotes; national banknotes in their 
hands are an asset and may be pre- 
sented for redemption to national 
banks and legal tender money demand- 
ed and received. In case of national 
banks it is radically different, and to 
make banknotes lawful reserve would 
be wrong in principle and worse in 
practice.” 

— An arrangement for foreign 
clearances was recently made by the 
National City Bank. The aim of the 
plan was thus described by President 
Frank A. Vanderlip: 

“The object is to bring people to- 
gether w r ho have debits and credits 
in the same country. For instance, if 
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a man in Brazil has $100,000 which 
he wants to pay, and another has the 
same amount upon which he wants to 
realize, it would be our business to 
try to get the two together, and thus 
pair off the transaction. In normal 
times one man would buy exchange of 
the bank and the other would sell it 
to the bank, the latter wiping out the 
debits and credits. But with the for- 
eign exchange market eliminated by 
the European war this cannot be done. 
We are, therefore, trying to bring 
about the same result that would ac- 
crue if the foreign exchange market 
were in its normal condition. 

“Any bank or business interest is 
welcome to participate in the plan,” 
continued Mr. Vanderlip. “It was de- 
signed by us as a service, not a 
money-making proposition. 

“As to how long it will last will 
depend upon the need for it. It is 
primitive, but we think it is the begin- 
ning of a movement that will result in 
greater foreign trade for this coun- 
try/’ 

— There will be a merger of the 
Manufacturers National Bank and the 
Citizens Trust Company, Brooklyn, 
under the name of Manufacturers- 
Citizens Trust Company, with $1,000,- 
000 capital and over $12,000,000 
deposits. 



mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his association with the bank. 

Mr. Miller's services began in 18SJ), 
as a messenger. He soon entered the 





Sam cel H. Miller 

VICE-PRESIDENT CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
YORK 



— Samuel H. Miller, vice-president loan department, and was successively 
of the Chase National Bank, now promoted to the respective positions of 
wears a fine gold watch recently pre- assistant cashier, cashier and vice- 
sented him by the Chase Bank Club to president. 
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— Rather an exceptional souvenir 
was presented to those who attended 
the recent opening of the new building 
of the Bank of the United States. 
President Marcus gave to each visitor 
an edition of Shakespeare, bound in 
morocco with the name of each re- 
cipient on the case enclosing the 
volume. 

— President Arthur K. Wood of the 
Franklin Trust Company of Brooklyn 
announced recently that eleven new 
trustees had been added to the board. 
They arc William G. Low, Jr., of 
William Morris Imbrie & Company; 
Guy E. Tripp, head of the Westing- 
Louse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company; Henry R. Haves of Stone 
& Wtbstcr; William M. Ramsey, New 
York agent of the Merchants Bank of 
Canada; Lawrence L. Gillespie, a for- 
mer vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company; John Sloane of W. Sc 
J. Sloane; John II. Iselin of the law 
firm of Anderson, Iselin & Anderson; 
A. Ludlow Kramer, president of the 
Electric Properties Company; R. Bay- 
ard Cutting, Edward C. Delafield and 
R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont. The entire 
hoard now numbers twenty-seven. The 
new trustees represent new interests 
aaion g holders of the trust company's 
stock. 
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depositors no less than $5,334,657.31 
in interest. More than 1,250.000 per- 
sons have deposited an aggregate of 
$64,815.868.1 1, and they have with- 
drawn during the same time $54,770,- 
487.54, leaving a balance of $10,045,- 
380.57 to the credit of the 15,147 ac- 
counts now open on the books of the 
bank. 



—The Dime Savings Bank of Wil- 
lianishurgh, located in the Williams- 
burgh or Eastern District section of 
Brooklyn at Havemeyer and South 
Fifth streets, reached its fiftieth an- 
niversary on June first. 

The Dime Savings Bank of Wil- 
licmsburgh, like all similar institutions, 
was founded for the purpose of en- 
couraging thrift among the provident 
poor, more especially among those of 
its own locality. The bank itself has 
set a good example in this regard, for 
while it has credited to the account of 
its depositors a large amount of inter- 
est, it has accumulated in addition 
8652.736.88 as a surplus or guaranty 
fund. 

During the fifty years of its exist- 
ence it has placed to the credit of its 



— Kcrmit Roosevelt, son of the ex- 
President, will enter the service of the 
National City Bank at its branch in 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil. His experiences 
in South America are expected to be 
helpful in his new work. 



- — Work is proceeding on the new 
building of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany at Pitrrrpont and Montague 
streets. It is estimated that the build- 
ing will cost approximately $750,000. 
The building will be constructed of 
granite and Indiana limestone, upon 
steel foundations, and with steel in- 
teriors. The steel safe deposit vaults 
will be in the basement. Above them, 
on the first floor, will be the offices 
of the bank, forty-two feet in height, 
and equal to an ordinary three-story 
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Old National Bank is able to handle 1 
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structure. Above the banking floor 
will l>e two floors to be rented for 
offices. 

NEW ENGLAND 

— The Old South Trust Company 
of Boston is a new institution, 
witli these officers: President, John R. 
McVey; vice-presidents, Francis L. 
Daly and Sidney Conrad; treasurer, 
Robert H. Bean. 

— John R. Barnes and Albion YV. 
Pendexter have been elected vice-presi- 
dents and members of the executive 
board of the Puritau Trust Company 
of Meriden, Ct., to fill vacancies 
caused by the resignation of Eli Birds- 
eye and by the death of P. J. Handel. 
Walter E. Frisbie, cashier of the 
company, has been added to the board 
of directors. 

— At the recent annual meeting of 
the Meriden, Ct., Savings Bank, 
Eugene A. Hall was chosen president 
to succeed John L. Billard, who de- 
clined reelection. Mr. Billard has 
been elected vice-president of the bank 
and Herman Hess has been made a 
director. 

— At the last quarterly meeting of 
the trustees of the Newton Centre. 
Mass., Savings Bank, the resignation 
of the president, Hon. Seward W. 
Jones, who has just been elected pres- 
ident of the Newton Trust Company, 
was accepted and Vice-President Hen- 
ry H. Kendall was chosen to fill Mr. 
Jones’ place. Norman H. George was 
elected vice-president and Mr. Jones 
and Frank L. Richardson chosen mem- 
bers of the board of investment to fill 
vacancies caused by the death of 
Dwight Chester and the promotion of 
Mr. Kendall to the office of president. 

The report of the treasurer for the 
quarter ending July 14 , 1914 , shows 
the bank to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. and attention is called to the 
fact that during the last quarter the 
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hank has passed the million dollar 
mark, having a deposit account of 
$ 1 .007.000. 

This bank opened for business July 
11. 1896, and so has just passed its 
eighteenth birthday. 

— H. A. Dalby, formerly assistant 
treasurer of the Naugatuck Savings 
Bank of Naugatuck, Conn., has been 
chosen treasurer of the bank, suc- 
ceeding Adelbert C. Tuttle, deceased. 

— It is announced that the Chester 
Trust Company of Chester, Conn., will 
be incorporated in the near future 
and expects to begin business by Oc- 
tober 1. The new company will be 
capitalized for $25,000. 

— A new building is in process of 
construction for the Eastern Trust 
and Banking Company, Oldtown, Me. 
This institution is a branch of the 
same company at Bangor. 

— The quarterly meeting of the 
board of governors of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America was 
held in Boston August 7 and 8. 

— The four-story brick and stone 
building of the Five Cents Savings 
Bank. New Bedford, Mass., was re- 
cently moved a distance of sixteen 
feet to conform to a new street line. 

@ 

EASTERN STATES 

— That was a big dividend recently 
declared by the First National Bank 
of Union town, Pa. — 700 per cent. The 
capital of the bank is $100,000 and 
the surplus $1,650,000. This excep- 
tional dividend was declared to avoid 
too heavy a contribution to the new 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

— Hon. N. B. Scott, whose portrait 
appears herewith, is prominent in finan- 
cial affairs in the National Capital, 
where he is president of the Continen- 
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tal Trust Company, and in West Vir- 
ginia, where he is vice-president of the 
Dollar Savings and Trust Company of 
Wheeling. He formerly represented 
West Virginia in the United States 
Senate. 
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Hox. X. B. Scott 

PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL TRl'ST COMPANY, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. ? VICE-PRESIDENT DOLLAR 
SAVINGS AND TRl'ST COMPANY, WHEELING, 
W. VA. 
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The American National Bank 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . 186,000.00 

Total Resources 2,302,000.00 

J. W. SEFTON, Jr., Pres. 

I. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice- Pres. L. J. RICE, A»«t. Cashier 

C. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cashier 



JIT A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



— Frederick S. Giger, paying teller 
of the First National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, recently completed fifty years 
of service with that institution. He 
entered the bank at the age of six- 
teen and was promoted through the 
various grades of work to his present 
responsible position. Besides his ac- 
tive duties at the bank, Mr. Giger 
takes a keen interest in general bank- 




Frederick S. Giger 

PAVING TELLER FIRST NATIONAL BANK, PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

M\2 



ing affairs and in other matters of 
public concern. He was one of the 
organizers and for many years held 
the office of president of the Bank 
Clerks Association, which was one of 
the leading amateur athletic associa- 
tions in the city during its existence. 
He is a member and vice-president of 
the Bank Clerks Beneficial Associa- 
tion. which provides a liberal insur- 
ance for the families of its members. 
He is a member of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society and of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and is treasurer and 
an active member of St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety. 

— Officers and directors of the First 
National Bank, Roselle, N. J., on Au- 
gust 8 announced the opening of the 
bank’s new building and safe-deposit 
vaults and invited the public in for 
an inspection and friendly greeting. 

— The National Bank of German- 
town, Philadelphia, recently celebrated 
its one-hundredth anniversary. In 
commemoration of the event a hand- 
some historical booklet was issued by 
the bank. 



— A hundred years of successful 
banking is the record of which the 
Farmers National Bank of Reading, 
Pa., is justly proud. The event is 
marked by the publication of a hand- 
some illustrated pamphlet, giving a 
concise and interesting history of the 
bank from its establishment to the 
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present. The storv begins in this im- 
pressive way: “When Janies Madison 
was President of the United States, 
when Abraham Lincoln was a boy of 
hve years, before Ulysses S. Grant 
was born, before the battle of Water- 
loo and the triumph of Jackson at 
New Orleans, on June 11, 1814, the 
Farmers Bank of Reading, now the 
Farmers National Bank of Reading, 
was organized.” 

The building occupied by the bank 
was erected in 1763, although the 
interior has been rebuilt and the ex- 
terior increased in size. From the 
history of the bank this interesting 
quotation is made: 

“It is noteworthy, in looking over 
the first books of the bank, to find 
that while they were not kept with 
the same care and accuracy as is the 
case to-day, the fundamental system 
was the same. The books from the 
beginning are preserved, and they 
make an interesting exhibit, They are 
old-fashioned in looks, but as substan- 
tial as good handiwork could make 
them. The binding is still preserved, 
the paper in excellent condition, and 
the ink has scarcely faded any since 
the day when it was inscribed upon 
the pages by the quill pens of the 
first clerks. These ancient books not 
only show by their appearance that 
they belong to the long ago, and to 
an entirely different age, but many 
of the entries and charges confirm this, 
for among the frequent expense items 
are those for quill pens, firewood, 
wood chopping, candles and chimney 
sweeping, showing how far away those 
days were from the era of steel pens, 
typewriters, counting machines, elec- 
tric lighting and steam heat. How- 
ever. there are many other entries 
showing that in the absence of all our 
modern appliances and conveniences 
it was possible by the aid of goose 
quills, wood fires and candles, coupled 
with honesty, vigilance and business 
sagacity to stand up against such a 
constant succession of panics, fman* 
rial disasters and miscellaneous busi- 
ness dangers as would appall the mod- 
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ern banker and yet, with it all, to 
maintain a good front, earn dividends, 
add to resources and meet every obli- 
gation to the penny through genera- 
tions.” 

Besides the bank’s capital of $400,- 
000 there has been accumulated $814,- 
688 of undivided profits. Total re- 
sources on June 18 w'ere $3,836,918.47. 



— From June 20, 1864, until the 

present Charles H. Wardell has been 
connected with the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank, Matawan, N. 
J.. first as assistant cashier, and 
cashier since 1873. His long associa- 
tion with the bank waS signalized by a 
banquet tendered him by the Mon- 
mouth County Bankers Association. 



— Under the title of “An Historical 
Sketch of the First National Bank of 
Baltimore, Fifty Years, 1864-1914,” 
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the institution named has published 
an interesting story of half a cen- 
tury’s progress. The paper, illustra- 
tions, binding as well as the descrip- 
tive matter are all of a very high char- 
acter. 

Thomas Swann was the first presi- 
dent. He served as Governor of 
Maryland from 1865 to 1869. Johns 
Hopkins was one of the original board 
of directors. 

What the bank has done is sufficient- 
ly indicated by the steady rise in de- 
posits. The gain since 1900 has been 
from about $1,430,000 to nearly $8,- 
000,000 now. Its prosperity appears 
from an unbroken half-yearly dividend 
since November, 1864, representing a 
total payment of $4,674,100 to share- 
holders. 

The present officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore are: Presi- 
dent, H. B. Wilcox; vice-president, 
Blanchard Randall; cashier, Wm. S. 
Hammond; assistant cashiers, Samuel 
W. Tschudi and R. E. Bolling. 

— Louis R. Gethoefer is president of 
the new Bankers Trust Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., which has $1,000,000 cap- 
ital and $100,000 surplus. The com- 
pany was organized by stockholders 
of the Marine National Bank, the lat- 
ter institution declaring a dividend of 
$1,000,000 to enable its shareholders 
to subscribe for stock in the Bankers 
Trust Company. 



SOUTHERN STATES 

— W. P. G. Harding, a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, w r as pre- 
sented w'ith a silver loving cup by the 
officers and employees of the First 
National Bank pf Birmingham, Ala., 
on his retirement from the presidency 
of that institution. 

— Two pieces of legislation are re- 
ported from Louisiana which it is 
hoped will have a beneficial influence 
on banking and business in that State. 



One law T repeals the tax of 3.1 per 
cent, heretofore imposed upon money 
in hand or on deposit, and the other 
makes more liberal the taxation of 
foreign banks desiring to do business 
in the State. 

— Consolidation of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Trust Company and the Chat- 
ham Bank is reported. 

— On July 1 the Pascagoula (Miss.) 
National Bank moved into its new 
building. 

— Commemorative of its fortieth an- 
niversary the First National Bank of 
Jackson, Tenn., issued a handsomely- 
engraved announcement expressing ap- 
preciation to its friends for the cor- 
dial business relations established and 
maintained and expressing a hope for 
the continuance of such relations. 




W. B. Vest 



CASHIEK CITIZENS AND MARINE BANK. NEW- 
PORT NEWS. VIRGINIA; PRESIDENT VIRGINIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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In St. Louis 

When you need the services or the advice of 
a complete trust company in St. Louis and 
the Southwest, address your inquiry to the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

Our Financial, Trust, Bond, Real Estate, Safe 
Deposit and Savings Departments are at your 
service. 

Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 



These figures from the bank’s state- 
ments for the years given are a wit- 
ness of its growth : 

Surplus and 

Capital Profits Deposits 



1874 $50,000 $3 £12 41,785 

1894 100,000 £5,130 £39,940 

1914 £00,000 70,661 1,09£,015 



The present ofiicers # of the bank are: 
President, J. W. Vanden; vice-presi- 
dent, G. H. Robertson; cashier, W. A. 
Caldwell (who was one of the found- 
ers of the bank, and who has been 
cashier since 1874); assistant cashier, 
Thos. I. Tavlor; attorney, C. G. Bond. 

— Following the increase of its an- 
nual dividend rate in June from eight 
to ten per cent., the Birmingham, Ala., 
Trust and Savings Company trans- 
ferred $50,000 from the undivided 
profits account to surplus, making 
that item $650,000, which has all been 
earned in the twenty-six years of the 
company’s successful history. 

— The name of the Citizens Bank 
and Trust Company, Athens, Ga., lias 
been changed to the Commercial Bank. 

— Extensive alterations are being 
made in the building of the Groos 
National Bank of San Antonio, Texas. 

— H. S. Rossell, heretofore connect- 
ed with the Fourth National Bank 
of New York, and later with the 
Mechanics and Metals National of 
that city, entered the employ of the 



Merchants National Bank, Richmond, 
Va., August 1, taking charge of the 
credit department of that bank. Mr. 
Rossell for some time had charge of 
the Southern department of the 
Fourth National Bank of New York 
at Atlanta, and he has also travelled 
extensively as a bank representative 
in the South. 

© 

WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— Counselman & Company is the 
name of a new investment banking firm 
here, with offices at 112 Adams street. 
The capitalization will be $600,000. 
A number of bankers and other capi- 
talists comprise the board of directors. 

— By the absorption of the Colonial 
Trust and Savings Bank the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois gains sonic 
$5,000,000 of deposits, bringing its to- 
tal w r ell above $48,000,000. 

Under the presidency of Charles G. 
Dawes, former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Central Trust Company has 
grown steadily and surely to its pres- 
ent important position among the 
financial institutions of the country. 

— Samuel M. Nickerson, pioneer 
Chicago banker and financier and a 
prominent figure in the business world 
of Chicago, died July 20 at the home 
of his daughter-in-law at East Brews- 
ter, Mass. He had been retired from 
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fhe Hooomble Villiaa 0. Xcldoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury and Chairman of the Moral Reserve Board, 
Washington, DoOo 

Please accept our congratulations vpon completing the organisation o f 
the Federal Reserve Board, the personnel of which aerlts the highest degree 
of confidence b y the business interests of the latlonL. 



Kindly extend to sash aeaber of the Board our best wiMies and express 
the hope that the labor required during the fo native period of the new 
systea nay not only asst with the general approval the patriotic servioe 
deserves, but will be aooaqpanied by sene personal pleasure* 

We look forward to the pleasure of having each aeaber of the Reserve 
Bank Organisation Oondttee and the Federal Reserve Board in' Chioago, 
Bepteaber first with the Directors of the Federal Reserve sal de legates 

frea Bankers and Ounce rolal As so oi at ions froa all parts of the oountry te 
partioipate in the M itlonal Celebration of the establishaent of Federal 
Reserve Banks in the United States, 



le believe the oonferenoe of all those oharged with the re%onsibilitv 
or patting the new act into operation which will follow th# oelebration 
will be of great value at this tins* 



Thb First National Bah k 
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Union Trust Co. 



NOTE.— It has been dec hied to postpone for about sixty days tho Me* ting tit Chicago. referred to above. 

—Editor Bankers magazine 
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active business for fourteen years and 
since the death of his wife had made 
his home with his daughter-in-law. 

A native of Chatham, Mass., Mr. 
Nickerson spent much of the time of 
his later years amid the scenes of his 
youth. He was born June 14, 1830. 
After attending the public schools of 
Boston he went to Appalachicola, Fla., 
where lie acted as clerk in his broth- 
er’s store, and later, in 1851, opened 
a store of his own. Loss by fire first 
threw him in financial straits, but bor- 
rowing a small capital in the East, he 
came to Chicago in 1858. 

In 1863 he became connected with 
the Chicago City Railway Company 
and two years later was made presi- 
dent. At this time he also helped 
organize the First National Bank and 
served as vice-president of that insti- 
tution from 1863 until 1867, when he 
became president. 

As president of the First Nationai 
Bank Mr. Nickerson served twenty- 
four years, resigning in 1891, to be 
succeeded bv Lyman J. Gage. In 
1897. when Mr. Gage accepted the 
portfolio of Secretary of the Treasury 
under President McKinley, Mr. Nick- 
erson again became the bank’s presi- 
dent, holding the office until the elec- 
tion of James B. Forgan in January, 
1900. He was also a director of the 
hank from its organization until 1905. 

In musical circles of a score of 
years ago Mr. Nickerson was a prom- 
inent figure, as he was also in the 
Chicago Historical Society. He was 
donor of a room in the Art Institute. 

— The Edgewater State Bank of 
Chicago has absorbed the Broadway 
State Bank, occupying the quarters of 
the latter. 



— A site has been purchased by the 
Dickinson Trust Company, Richmond, 
Ind., on which will be erected a build- 
ing of the exclusive banking type. 

—It is announced that the Union 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
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T HREADS of thought snapped by 
jarring, distracting noises mean 
double work in the average office. 

Telephones must ring — letters 
must be dictated and typed — work- 
ers must move about — time-saving 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 

W« cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 

Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 



build a new home, probably on its 
present site, and that the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company will move 
into the New England Building. 

— An attractive building, with walls 
of cut stone, is being built for the 
branch of the Detroit (Mich.) Savings 
Bank at Gratoit, Elmwood and Mack 
avenue. This is the largest of the 
bank’s twelve branch offices. 

— Edgar J. Hughes. assistant 
cashier, and N. D. Jay, manager of 
the bond department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, have been 
made vice-presidents of that institu- 
tion. and A. G. Caspar, auditor, has 
been made assistant cashier. 

— Denver bankers gave a farewell 
dinner to Charles Fletcher, Jr., on his 



retirement from the presidency of the 
Denver Stockyards Bank. Mr. Fletcher 
goes to Omaha as vice-president of the 
Stockyards National Bank. 

— S. D. Carr, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, has been 
elected president of the Toledo Clear- 
ing-House Association. 

— Bank Commissioner Doyle of 
Michigan reported on July 27 that the 
banks of that State had $32,000,000 
capital. $17,826,000 surplus, $17,826,- 
000 undivided profits and $420,783.- 
870 deposits. The report included 
462 State banks and six trust compa- 
nies. 

— The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety has written a blanket policy for 
$130,000 on the lives of 125 employees 
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The Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for Books 
on Banking. A complete catalogue of all books on 
financial topics will be sent to any address on application 
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WRITE 



of the Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The trust company is 
to pay the premium each month which 
protects the family of each employee 
for the amount of his salary for a 
year. As the employees change, the 
insurance policy is to be changed to 
cover the employees who take their 
places. The trust company expects 
remuneration for its expense in loyal- 
ty from its employees. The policy 
covers every employee, from the office 
boy of 16 to the oldest man of seventy- 
six. 



— Since June 4, 1913, deposits of 
Minnesota State banks have increased 
$ 2 1 . 000 , 000 . 

— Removal of the Guardian Trust 
and Savings Bank, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been made into completely equipped 
quarters in the Spitzer Building. 



— The City State Bank is a new 
one at St. Paul, Minn., with #25,000 
capital. 

— Xovel things in the way of bank 
advertising are happening out in Jo- 
liet, III., as may be seen from the 
following story taken out of the 
“Herald’' of that city: 

The New Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank is swarming with kids. 
Big ones, little ones, some dirty, some 
clean, lots of 'em barefooted and all 
ambitious and keen for the “buttons." 

All In ca use the new bank officials 



are giving away buttons to every child 
in Joliet. The buttons are all num- 
bered. Each number has a duplicate. 
If you locate the holder of the dupli- 
cate you may go to the bank and a 
savings account will be opened for you 
with #1 after your name. 

John Spolanovich secured a lucky 
number, 6180. But the task of find- 
ing the holder of the duplicate looked 
very dubious to John. He sat in the 
bank lobby for three hours and was 
finally rewarded for his perse- 
verance when Beatrice McCowan, 109 
Shields avenue, was found. She held 
the duplicate number to correspond 
with John’s. Both are $1 richer to- 
day and carry a neat little pass-book 
as a result. 

John Slobodnik, 901 Scott street, 
with an adroit sense of high finance, 
purchased buttons from several young- 
sters at one cent each. He purchased 
twenty-two in all. One of them was 
lucky. John has made seventy-eight 
cents on the transaction. Everett Ho- 
graff, 119 Youngs avenue, held the 
duplicate. 

This morning bright and early the 
line formed. They fought, pulled 
hair, kicked and pushed. The big 
doors, however, were closed until 9 
o’clock. When Teller Fredericks final- 
ly opened them, there was one grand 
rush. Fredericks was swept off his 
feet bv the maelstrom of humanity. 

For about ten ‘minutes the bank was 
in an uproar. They swarmed in droves. 
They climbed on the chairs, new ma- 
hogany ones, too; they vaulted the 
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Q afety First 

THE United States Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil Co., Western Electric Co. 
and leaders in banking and business every- 
where have put safety first by protecting 
their checks with the Peerless Check 
Writer. 
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THE Peerless Check Writer makes the old tried 
and safe protective imprint exact to the cent, and 
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work, and saves time. 

Saves time, too, by writ- 
ing a word at a stroke, 
faster than a typevv i iter. 



THE $05.00 
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writer for big 
checking bust- 
ness. The new 
$35 00 Peerless 
Junior has every 
one of the Peer- 
less advantages 
or the smaller output of checks. 



Write for full information or, better, a free trial 



railing between the foyer and the of- 
ficials’ desks; they stormed the safety 
deposit section and in general acted 
like any healthy lot of kids are sup- 
posed to act when there is a chance of 
getting something for nothing. 

Cashier Clyne cried for order. As 
fast as possible the desired buttons 
were circulated. 

When a “Herald” reporter walked 
in — or fought his way in — he was 
handed one of the buttons, 2214. It 
was a lucky one. It was the decoy 
that saved the day. Exposing the but- 
ton to the delegation he used it as a 
bait to draw them from the bank by 
promising to throw it up outside. 

The kids “fell.” They followed and 
the button was tossed in the air. Harry 
Krahlin was the lucky boy. In secur- 
ing it he lost a very neat shirt, had 
his toes badly mashed, his hair pulled, 
two fingers poked in one eye and re- 



ceived a general mauling. But lie’s 
happy. 

“Pretty soft,” he said. 

— Montana bankers held their an- 
nual convention at Butte August 10 
and 1 1 . Speakers included Arthur 
Reynolds, president of the American 
Bankers Association; Geo. Woodruff, 
president of the First National Bank. 
Joliet. 111.; and Joseph Chapman, vice- 
president of the Northwestern Nation- 
al Bank, Minneapolis. 

— Wm. H. Hot tel, heretofore pay- 
ing teller of the Mechanics- American 
National Bank, St. Louis, has been 
elected assistant cashier of that insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Hettel began his banking work 
with the Union Savings Institution in 
1877, as a messenger. This bank 
changed its name in 1888 to American 
Exchange Bank and became a national 
institution in 1905 and in the same 




William H. Hettel 



RECENTLY ELECTED ASSISTANT CASHIER OP THE 
MECHANIC8-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. LOt’IS, MISSOURI 
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year merged with the Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank under the present title. 
Mr. Hettel’s hanking experience thus 
extends over a period of thirty-seven 
years. 

— Recently the Merchants National 
Bank of Muncie, Ind., took possession 
of its new building, which in construc- 
tion and equipment meets the latest 
demands of banking. The bank was 
organized in 1893 and this is the 
second time that growth of business 
has compelled it to seek larger quar- 
ters. The bank has $225,000 cap- 
ital. $150,000 surplus and profits and 
more than $2,000,000 total resources. 

— Butte, Montana, bankers are on 
the alert to secure the location of a 
branch of the Minneapolis Federal 
Reserve Bank in their city. 

PACIFIC STATES 

— In 1887, before the town site of 
Redlands was platted, the Bank of 
the East San Bernardino Valley was 
established, and in the following year 
the name of the bank was changed to 
the First National Bank of Redlands, 



whose fine modern building, recently 
completed and occupied, is shown here- 
with. The splendid exterior appear- 
ance is but an index of the costly and 
tasteful interior, embodying every re- 
quirement of present day bank archi- 
tecture and equipment. 

The capital of the bank is $150,000 
and there is a surplus of $100,000. F. 
P. Morrison, the president of the First 
National Bank of Redlands, has held 
that office from the organization of the 
bank. John P. Fish is first vice-pres- 
ident; Edward M. Cope, second vice- 
president; S. R. Hemingway, cashier; 
and H. R. Scott, assistant cashier. 

Redlands is located in the richest 
and most beautiful part of Southern 
California, and its oldest bank is now’ 
appropriately housed. 

— R. W. Schmcer, cashier of the 
United States National Bank, Port- 
land, will be Oregon’s new’ member of 
the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association. 

— There are several items in the 
June 30th statement of the Crocker 
National Bank of San Francisco which 
must be very agreeable to the manage- 
ment. Besides the $2,000,000 capital 
there is $3,209,957.65 surplus and 
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B ANKS contemplating 
improvements should 
consult us immediately, 
thereby avoiding errors in 
planning. 

We build banks complete , 
including interior *work, 
decorations and equipment 

Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 

Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing material necessary 
to complete a modern equipped bank building sold 
direct to banks, built complete, using highest grade 
of materials at a conservatively economical price. 

We co-operate with your local architect. 

106 East 19th Street - - New York 




profits, $6,765, 100.08 in cash and 
sight exchange and $17,949,974.38 of 
deposits. Total assets were, on the 
date named, $25,820,642.08. 

-^-Spokane has adopted the clearing- 
house system of bank examination, 
Charles A. McLean, heretofore cashier 
of the Traders National Bank being, 
appointed examiner. 

— Los Angeles, Cal., which already 
lias many fine bank homes is to have 
another, a contract having been signed 
for the new twelve-story building of 
the Citizens National Bank, which will 
cost over $1,000,000. The new build- 
ing will be at the corner of Fifth and 
Spring streets. 

— The Savings Union Bank and 
Trust Company, San Francisco, in its 
report on June 30, showed deposits of 
$33,86 1 .868.26. Paid-up capital was 
$1,500,000; reserve, $2,120,000; and 
total resources, $37,676,368.89. 



— In deference to the large number 
of women who are depositors, the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Company, 
Spokane, Washington, recently put into 
effect a rule which prohibits officials 
from smoking in the bank from 10 a. 
m. to 3 p. m. 

— A merger has been arranged be- 
tween the German-American Bank of 
Seattle and the Mercantile National 
Bank under the new r title of German- 
American-Mercantile Bank, capital 
$ 200 , 000 . 

— The Sonoma County National 
Bank, Petaluma, Cal., is now' in its 
new r building. 

© 



CANADIAN NOTES 



— The Bank of Nova Scotia, with a 
paid-up capital of $6,000,000 and a 
reserve fund of $11,000,000, has ab- 
sorbed the Metropolitan Bank, which 
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has a paid-up capital of #1*000.000 
and a reserve fund of #1,250,000. 
This merger reduces the number of 
chartered banks in Canada from 
twenty-four to twentv-three, and 
places the Bank of Nova Scotia fourth 
among these banks as to capital and 
reserve funds. This bank, which was 
chartered by the Dominion in 1832, 
has twenty-seven branches in Ontario, 
ninety-three in other Canadian Prov- 
inces, three in the United States, nine 
in Newfoundland, and twelve in the 
West Indies. Its head office is in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. The Metropolitan 
Bank, which was chartered in 1902, 
has forty-two branches in Ontario and 
none elsewhere, the head office being in 
Toronto. Total assets of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, after the merger is com- 
plete, will exceed #92,000,000. 



National e presents the growth of that 
institution in rather striking form: 



Year 


Office? 


> Deposits 


Div. 

Assets I\C\ 


1895. . . 


... 11 


$2,382,1 67 


$4,467,812 .. 


19(H)... 


. . . l(i 


3,931,336 


6,668,146 6 


1905. . . 


. . . 29 


6,753,109 


10,535,744 6 


1910... 


...63 


10,782,970 


16,288,390 7 


1914. . . 


. ..141 


18,719,984 


25,983,239 8 



— W. J. Ambrose, for the last two 
years manager of the Spokane, Wash- 
ington. branch of the Bank of Mon- 
treal. has been apj>ointed manager of 
the branch at St. John, N. B. 

— A branch of the Royal Bank of 
Canada has been opened at Amherst 
and Ontario streets, Montreal. 



— While it is common knowledge 
that the banks of C anada have rapidly 
grown in recent years, the following 
from a recent report of La Banque 
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— The annual meeting of sharehold- 
ers of the Home Bank of Canada was 
held at the head office in Toronto June 
30. Net profits for the past year were 
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$192,442.72, or ten per cent, on the 
paid-up capital. Additions to the rest 
account now make that item equal to 
one-third of the capital: $65,000 has 
been written off premises and a pen- 
sion system established with $100,000 
as a nucleus. Two new branches of 
the bank were opened in the course of 
the year. 



/^EO. LAMONTE & SOX, New 
York, makers of National Safety 
Paper, in addition to the offices estab- 
lished for years in Philadelphia and 
Chicago, have recently opened an of- 
fice in First National Bank Building, 
San Francisco, to handle their large 
and increasing business West of the 
Rockies. 



Branches of Federal Reserve Banks 



HTHIS Magazine has several times 
■“* pointed out that the cities failing 
to get a Federal Reserve Bank may 
find consolation in the fact that they 
will most likely be selected as places 
for locating branches of these institu- 
tions, and that these branches may do 
a very large business. In a letter to 
“The Economist” of London, Thorn- 
ton Cooke, vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Kansas City. Mo., 
emphasizes this view as follows: 
“Your readers will understand the 
feeling of wounded pride that exists 
in cities that were unsuccessful in 
obtaining Federal Reserve Banks, but 
will not understand the feeling of ap- 
prehension that exists in the disappoint- 
ed cities. Many of their bankers 
and business men really fear that the 
commercial and financial future of 
these places is threatened by the lo- 
cation of the banks elsewhere. Such 
fears are groundless. The fact that 
they exist at all is due to the Jack 
of comprehension of the use of 
branches in a banking system. Branch 
banks, while not absolutely unknown 
in this country, are unknown in most 
of the States, and relatively unim- 
portant in the others. Some New 
Orleans bankers seem actually to think 
that they will have to rediscount their 
paper in Atlanta, which has been se- 
lected as the location of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in that district. This 
is not at all the case. There will, 



of course, be a branch in New Or- 
leans, and it Mill have all the func- 
tions of the parent bank at Atlanta. 
A New Orleans banker who finds that 
it is desirable to sell some of his 
paper to replenish his liquid resert e. 
Mill simply take it to the New' Orleans 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
and effect the operation there. The 
board of directors of the branch will r 
in fact, be somewdiat closer to the 
clients of the branch than the directors 
of the parent bank will be to its 
clients, for the branch directors will 
naturally be chosen from the vicinity 
of the branch, while the directors of 
the parent bank will be located all 
over the district. 

“These are commonplace observa- 
tions to Englishmen, but to repeat. 
American business men are without 
experience or realization of the 
smooth and beneficial operation of 
the branch banking system. When 
they do realize it, the fear will dis- 
appear that the establishment of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in twelve cities 
M r ill hurt our other cities. If New 
Orleans, for example, is really the 
commercial and financial centre of its 
district, the New* Orleans branch 
bank will soon be doing more business 
than the parent bank; just as. for 
instance, some of the Glasgow 
branches of the Edinburgh banks do 
much more business than is done at 
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THE NEW EQUITABLE BUILDING. NEW YORK 

O CCUPYING tiie block from Pine to Cedar street, and extending from Broadway to Nassau 
street, the new thirty -six story Equitable Building, which will lie completed and ready for 
occupancy aliout July 1. 1915, takes rank as the world's greatest office structure The 
Equitable Life Assurauce Society will occupy three or four floors. The Empire Trust Company 
will have quarters on the first floor of the Broadway and Pine street corner, and other hanking 
institutions have leased space in the new building, which is in the heart of New York’s financial 
district. 
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Unsound Expedients Generated 
by War 



AMONG the countless brood of evils born of war few tran- 
,X"\. seend unsound “money” in their capacity to inflict injury 
upon the human race. Paper “money” has been declared 
the great robber of all times and nations, and it is when war pre- 
vails that this evil grows to greatest bulk. The French Revolu- 
tion had its crop of worthless currency; the Revolution which gave 
the United States independence brought forth a form of paper so 
good for nothing that it has passed into a proverb; the Civil War 
gave us the greenbacks, and we have them yet, though after more 
than half a century some of their evil features have disappeared 
through the growth of the country and increase of the gold stock; 
but the idea, they represent — that of the intervention of the Gov- 
ernment in the issue of the country’s paper currency — remains one 
of the gravest financial fallacies of the day. 

The European war paralyzed credit to such a serious extent 
that the existing forms of currency were found inadequate; and 
as heretofore under great stress resort was had to the printing 
press, whence have issued “clearing-house certificates,” “emergency 
currency,” and perhaps other various forms of “warehouse cur- 
rency” yet to come. 

But who shall presume to criticise either those who demand a 
resort to these palliatives or those who comply with the demand? 
Surely no one can fail to perceive that relief was sorely needed. 
The most that ought to be said is to caution those charged with 
the responsibility of action to proceed carefully and to avoid 
the expedients which experience has proved to be unsound. 

Theoretically, a warehouse receipt for cotton may not consti- 
tute an ideal basis for securing currency, yet all who know the 
plight of the cotton planters must realize that the war has put 

upon this important class of producers a peculiar and heavy bur- 
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den. The grower of wheat may find the demand for his product 
increased and prices advanced, since wheat is readily converted 
into consumable form from its raw state and is largely required 
in time of war. But the grower of cotton, dependent for his mar- 
ket upon heavy exports in the raw state, finds his market largely 
shut off. Is it to be wondered at that he loudly calls for relief? 
The annual export of raw cotton runs in the neighborhood of 
$000,000,000. and our exports of cotton manufactures are about 
$28,000,000 a year. If we were capable of manufacturing and 
marketing the six hundred millions’ worth of cotton sent abroad 
in the raw state, or even the greater part of it, our profits would 
be vastly larger than they now are. But we have not been able 
thus far, for some reason, to meet foreign competition in manu- 
facturing cotton. We may get some of the markets lost to Euro- 
pean nations on account of the war. 

The gravest danger in yielding to the call for help from vari- 
ous quarters consists less in the temporary harm that may ensue 
than in the possibility that the expedients resorted to under the 
pressure of necessity may be invoked with more and more fre- 
quency until they become a fixed part of Governmental policy. 
This is the vice of an emergency currency. It works well in time 
of serious disaster, and this leads to its employment when the 
crisis is less severe until at last the “emergency” becomes per- 
petual. 

Yet this may be taking the gloomy view. Perhaps the pres- 
ent resort to paper currency may teach us that the circidating 
medium of the country need not be so heavily backed by coin, leav- 
ing a larger share of the gold to support other forms of bank 
credit. However this may be, the country will be fortunate if it 
inherits no permanent legacy of unsound “money” from the Euro- 
pean war of 1914. 



UNTANGLING THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

SITUATION 



W ITH the breaking out of war in Europe the medium cus- 
tomarily employed in the payment of foreign obligations 
betame unavailable. Foreign exchange presupposes the 
existence somewhere of credits against which exchange can be 
drawn. These credits chiefly arise from the movements of goods 
or from the proceeds of loans. When the exportation and im- 
portation of goods cease, and loans no longer are to be had, the 
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basis of foreign exchange becomes slender, to say the least. But 
that is not the worst of the situation caused by the war. Not 
only was foreign trade almost paralyzed and foreign loans unpro- 
curable, but in some of the countries the payment of maturing 
debts was stopped. Besides, the countries at war quickly threw 
upon the markets the securities of the United States and other 
neutral nations, demanding payment for them. 

In the absence of goods or “foreign exchange,” payment could 
be made in gold only. Ordinarily, where a country’s exchanges 
with other countries substantially balance, the remittance of the 
small sums of gold necessary to settle differences does not cause 
ain' serious concern. Usually maturing loans can be renewed, and 
not infrequently the act of renewal is taken advantage of and the 
original loan increased. The free play of economic forces tends 
also to preserve an equilibrium of foreign trade between countries 
on approximately the same levels of prosperity. Rich nations are 
not ruined in trading with other nations, even though such inter- 
course may involve an “unfavorable” balance. The stoppage of 
foreign trade and the closing of loan markets render it extremely 
difficult for nations to meet their outside obligations, and no na- 
tion is rich enough to meet offhand the large demands for gold 
which such a situation occasions. 

What is to be done at such a time? The United States can 
do as some other countries have done under like conditions — re- 
fuse to pay. The war is not of our making, so why should we 
liear these heavy burdens? That such a course might prove of 
temporary advantage cannot be doubted. But would our credit 
not be damaged and in the long run an even heavier demand be 
made upon us? If we pay now, American securities will not be 
the first to be thrown overboard, but they will be held as long as 
possible because of the prime character of security they afford. 

It is admitted that because of the falling off in exports, the 
sale of our securities for foreign account, the maturing of obliga- 
tions and the closing of the European loan markets to American 
borrowers, we are probably indebted to London and Paris to a 
considerable extent, and that in the absence of the customary 
means of settlement, heavy shipments of gold will have to be made. 

What is the amount of tliis indebtedness? Steps have been 
taken by the New York Clearing-House Association to give a 
fairly accurate answer to this question after certain investiga- 
tions have been completed. If the sum of gold necessary to settle 
onr foreign debt is, say, $1.50,000,000, the New York banks — upon 
which the demand would fall — could not safely spare such a sum 
out of their already depleted reserves. Realizing this fact, a con- 
ference was held in Washington on September 4, attended by rep- 
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resentative bankers from all over the United States, and full con- 
sideration was given to this problem. The plan most favored 
seemed to be the formation of a gold pool or syndicate to furnish 
the required gold by contributions from banks all over the coun- 
try. Working out of details of the plan was entrusted to a com- 
mittee composed of James B. Forgan, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, as chairman, and these other members: 
Benjamin Stroiig, Jr., president Bankers Trust Company, New 
York; L. I.. Rue. president Philadelphia National Bank; Sol 
Wexler, president Whitney-Central National Bank, New Or- 
leans, and Thomas P. Beal, president Second National Bank, 
Boston. This committee was to work out a plan and present it to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

As a result of this step the lock-up in the foreign exchange 
situation will be somewhat relieved, and further relief will be af- 
forded by the action of a syndicate of New York bankers, headed 
by J. P. Morgan & Company, in providing a loan of $80,000,000 
to meet the foreign debt of New York city maturing in January. 

The action of the bankers of the country in taking a united 
stand to protect public and private credit is in keeping with the 
patriotism shown in previous national crises. This action will go 
far toward preserving confidence and improving the situation gen- 
erally. Renewal of grain exports and the gradual restoration of 
our sea-borne commerce will also help normalize exchange condi- 
tions, but it may be a good w'hile before we get back to an easy 
position. As pointed out elsewhere, the situation with respect to 
South and Central America would be eased were our banks in a 
position to make loans to those countries. 



THE NEW SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 



W HETHER the European conflict ends speedily or drags 
on for a long time, the United States will sutfer 
grave losses as a result of the struggle. Two or three of 
the great combatants have long been the largest buyers of Ameri- 
can products. They cannot buy so much now nor for a long time 
to come. Moreover, some of our foreign customers cannot pay us 
w r hat they already owe. We have also lost, for the time being at 
least, our ability to borrow money abroad, or to renew loans fall- 
ing due. The derangement of credit has been world-wide and this 
has hurt us, if not so seriously as it has other countries, still all we 
care to bear. Prices have been put up because of the war, our 
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revenues have fallen off, necessitating an increase of direct taxa- 
tion, and many serious losses and inconveniences occasioned. All 
this refers to the purely material devastation wrought. The de- 
struction of other kinds is even more appalling. Nor will this 
ravage be repaired for long years to come. Men will toil and save 
almost endlessly before the world will be again where it was eco- 
nomically when the war broke out. Probably the value of the 
lives lost and the property annihilated may never be replaced, and 
the world will always be the poorer because in the midsummer of 
1914 reason gave way to force as a means of settling international 
differences. 

Here in the United States there is just one thing that serves 
to lighten to a slight extent the gloom of the picture drawn 
above. For a number of years we have had an angry discussion 
of the relations between capital and labor, and more especially be- 
tween the Government and large business units. This dispute 
has gone to such lengths as to arouse deep concern among think- 
ing and patriotic Americans. The assertion has been frequently 
made, though perhaps it was an exaggeration of the true state of 
affairs, that the country was upon the brink of revolution. That 
there was a feeling of increasing tension, and in the direction of 
bitter hostilitv, no one can doubt. 

It would perhaps be too much to say that the European war 
has allayed this antagonism altogether, but there can be no ques- 
tion that much of the hostility has disappeared under the mani- 
festation of readiness on the part of everybody to bear a share of 
the hardships the conflict has imposed upon us all. 

The glib denunciation of the railways, of successful business, 
that once was received with willing ears now sounds painfully out 
of place. But yesterday the great directors of banking and enter- 
prise were looked upon as public enemies; to-day they are called 
in the closest consultation with the people’s representatives to de- 
vise means of tiding the country over this grave emergency. And 
they are showing an unselfish devotion to the welfare of their 
country' and of every section of it. 

This splendid demonstration of the value of cooperation be- 
tween the Government and all the people can hardly be lost upon 
our shrewd and intelligent population, and very likely for a con- 
siderable period the fierce hatreds of the past yvill be much 
softened. 

If the disasters brought upon us through the European war 
serve to bring home to our people the fact that those engaged in 
production, transportation and exchange, and even those to whom 
is entrusted the administration of our huge governmental ma- 
chinery, are not necessarily enemies whose interests are adverse to 
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one another but friends whose cooperation may work to the com- 
mon good of all, then these disasters will not have been in vain. 



ADDITIONAL REVENUE NEEDED 



A PPEARING before Congress on September 4 President 
.Wilson called for legislation to provide an additional reve- 
nue of $100,000,000 per annum to meet the loss of customs 
receipts caused by the falling off in importations due to the Euro- 
pean war disturbances. The President pointed out that in the 
present situation the Treasury was relied on to assist in preserving 
public confidence and that it was therefore especially desirable that 
the Treasury be kept strong in its cash resources. He said that 
while about $75,000,000 of Treasury funds was now on deposit 
in the banks, the withdrawal of this sum, under the circumstances, 
would be most unwise. He also said that to sell bonds would 
make a most untimely and unjustifiable demand on' the money 
market. 

“These are not the circumstances,” said the President, “this is, 
at this particular moment and in this particular exigency, not the 
market to borrow large sums of money. What we are seeking is 
to ease and assist every financial transaction, not to add a single 
additional embarrassment to the situation. The people of this 
country are both intelligent and profoundly patriotic. They are 
ready to meet the present conditions in the right way and to sup- 
port the Government with generous self-denial. They know and 
understand and will be intolerant only of those who dodge respon- 
sibility or are not frank with them. 

“The occasion is not of our own making. We had no part in 
making it. But it is here. It affects us as directly and palpably 
almost as if we were participants in the circumstances which gave 
rise to it. Wejnust accept the inevitable with calm judgment and 
unruffled spirits, like men accustomed to deal with the unexpected, 
habituated to take care of themselves, masters of their own af- 
fairs and their own fortunes. We shall pay the bill, though we 
did not deliberately incur it.” 

The country will, of course, give ungrudging support to the 
President in providing the funds necessary to keep the Treasury 
in a strong position. Of the wisdom of such a policy there can be 
no question, and the President is right in saying that the situa- 
tion should be met by taxation rather than by a resort to the 
easier method of borrowing. 
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Of course, when the details of this fresh taxation are consid- 
ered, there may not he complete agreement, but the country will 
hear uncomplainingly the taxes which the European conflict has 
imposed, and as the President says, “We shall pay the bill, 
though we did not deliberately incur it.” 



EXTENDING OUR TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 



T HE curtailment of German and British exports to South 
and Central America, on account of the war, has freshened 
the interest of our own manufacturers and merchants in 
capturing the trade which these and other European countries 
have lost. 

It must not he forgotten, however, that while the war has de- 
prived Germany and England of their capacity to sell goods to 
Latin America it has also deprived the latter section of the world 
of a large share of its buying power. Not only has South Amer- 
ica found its own exports cut off materially, but what is perhaps 
equally serious, the stream of European capital to that region has 
stopped. 

For new countries undergoing rapid development foreign bor- 
rowing is an essential to continued prosperity. Great Britain, 
France and Germany have been heavy lenders both to the govern- 
ments and to individual or corporate enterprises in Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile and other South American countries. The loans thus 
made did not necessarily go in the form of money, but in that of 
commodities — material for building railways, equipping electrical 
plants, etc. But the war has interfered with this process. 

Are the financial interests of the United States in a position 
to furnish any considerable portion of the South American bor- 
rowings heretofore obtained in Europe? This is a very impor- 
tant question, and upon its answer will depend, in a measure, the 
increase of our trade with Latin America at this time. We lack 
those direct banking relations with the neighboring nations which 
would make this problem of southern trade extension an easier 
one than it is under existing circumstances. A beginning in this 
direction has been made by a New York hank in opening branches 
in important trade centers in South America, but there are no 
doubt many other points, particularly in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and in some of the smaller countries of the southern conti- 
nent, where the large national banks of New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and other cities would 
find it profitable to extend their operations. 
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SECRETARY McADOO CONDEMNS CURRENCY 

INFLATION 



G REAT pressure has been brought upon the Administration 
to resort to all sorts of schemes for inflating the currency. 
Against these proposals the Secretary of the Treasury has 
taken a decided stand. At the cotton conference in Washington, 
August 25, replying to a proposal of Representative Sisson of 
Mississippi for issuing State bank notes, Secretary McAdoo said: 

“I am not old enough to know what happened prior to the 
Civil War, but I do know this from history — and we cannot ig- 
nore history — that before the National Bank Act was passed 
every man to whom a circidating note was offered in payment for 
anything had to get the Secret Sendee, or a detective agency, or a 
commercial agency, or something of that sort in motion, to trace 
up that issue and ascertain whether or not it was worth anything: 
and if you are going back to the day of wildcat State issues of 
currency you will destroy the whole financial fabric of this coun- 
try. I make this statement, gentlemen, because I think it is im- 
portant that it should be understood now. 

“Enough power exists in the Secretary of the Treasury to-day 
to issue more currency than you can ever use to finance the cotton 
crop and all the other crops in this country. If you will pardon 
me for a moment, I think it is important to clarify the atmosphere. 
You cannot issue such currency, anyway, so what is the use of 
talking about it? Let us get down to a practical basis and try to 
solve these problems. 

“There is enough currency authorized by law to-day to wreck 
the United States of America, and the danger in this situation is 
that by ill-considered views and ill-considered actions we may put 
out so much inflationary paper money that we will ruin the coun- 
try. You gentlemen must remember that the issuance of cur- 
rency is not Government money. The Government has not got 
money that it is going to hand out to anybody. The only money 
in the Treasury of the United States to-dav is the gold fund, the 
surplus over and above its liabilities, amounting to about $130,- 
000,000, and that is none too much to enable this Government to 
carry on its business and to take such reasonable measure of pro- 
tection for the general interests of the country as the use of any 
surplus part of that fund may enable it to do. 

“The issue of currency that you are speaking of is currency 
issued to the national banks of this country upon live assets, and 
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even that currency cannot be issued with safety unless those banks 
put behind it a fair measure of gold reserve, because, after all. in 
order to get a safe basis of credit and a safe basis for the conduct 
of the business of the country, you must have a metal base behind 
this currency proposed to be issued, and therefore the law imposes 
the duty on the Secretary of the Treasury of requiring that a 
gold redemption fund, not less than five per cent., shall be put lie- 
hind this identical currency, and that at any time when it becomes 
necessary in his judgment to require an increase of that redemp- 
tion fund he shall exact it, and that is exactly what he is going to 
do. So long as he has power to deal with this situation he intends 
to see that all these currency issues are safe, because I tell you, 
gentlemen, you cannot bring upon this country a greater disaster 
than an inflation of currency to a point that is going to wreck the 
whole fabric of credit.” 

While the State bank notes were bv no means all bad, their 

•< 

quality did reflect the varying ideas prevailing in the respective 
States regarding the security upon which bank circulation should 
rest. Since these notes were taxed out of existence there has been 
an advance in financial education, and no doubt if the issue of 
such notes were again permitted their quality would be better than 
in the old days. But the era of the State bank note, with the 
growth of communication, has passed away and a homogeneous 
bank currency is now demanded. It is utterly futile to think of 
going back to a form of currency issued under varying State laws. 

Secretary McAdoo spoke forcefully and truthfully in condem- 
nation of those who seem to think the Government has “money” 
to hand out to anybody needing it. His denunciation of inflation- 
ary schemes was as sound as it was patriotic and timely. 



DEFENDING THE BANKERS AGAINST LEGISLA- 
TIVE HOSTILITY 



L AST month, under the title of “Important Work for the 
4 Bankers Associations,” we published some opinions from 
representative bankers showing that in legislative matters 
the banker has very little influence. The gentlemen whose views 
were given were: James K. Lynch, vice-president of the First 
National Bank, San Francisco; Elliott C. McDougal, president of 
the Bank of Buffalo and former president of the New York 
State Bankers Association; Montgomery Evans, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association; Frank A. Vanderlip, -.presi- 
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dent of the National City Bank, New York, and Arthur Rey- 
nolds, president of the Des Moines National Bank, and president 
of the American Bankers Association. Mr. Reynolds said: 

“The hanking interests of the country are continually and un- 
fairly attacked by the proponents and advocates of our recent 
forms of theoretical and scholastic legislation relative to business. 
They have been prejudiced in the public mind and unjustly pre- 
judged. It is the duty of the bankers to combat this prejudice 
and mold correct public opinion regarding the true relations of 
the banks to the business public. * * * This means an active par- 
ticipation by every banker in a campaign of education.” 

The great organization over which Mr. Reynolds so worthily 
presides is composed of over 14,000 banks, representing all parts 
of the country. This association lias an annual income of some- 
thing over $230,000. Let ns see how this revenue is principally 
employed. Turning to the treasurer’s financial report for the 
fiscal year ending August 30, 1913, it is seen that the chief items 



of disbursement were: 

Salaries, general offices $24,983.84 

Publishing and distributing annual proceedings 13,446.32 

Journal-Bulletin of the American Bankers Association . . 20,420.00 

Legal department 18.361.19 

Standing protective committee 65,340.00 



There are a number of other items, bringing the total disburse- 
ments up to $238,841.40. 

It will be noticed that the second and third items given above, 
representing an aggregate of over $33,000 annually, represent an 
expenditure for conveying information to bankers themselves; and 
yet it seems to us that if the campaign of education which Mr. 
Reynolds advocates is to be effective in molding correct opinion 
regarding the true relations of banks to the business public, it 
must furnish information not to bankers alone but to the commu- 
nity at large. 

The expenditure of $65,000 annually in the work of the stand- 
ing protective committee no doubt represents one of the most pop- 
ular and valuable features of the American Bankers Association’s 
activities and yet it may well be questioned whether the burglar 
and forger have cost the banks anything like the losses inflicted 
upon them by the public hostility of which Mr. Reynolds speaks, 
and which the demagogue in Congress and in the legislature assid- 
uously cultivates for his own profit. 



B ANKERS have complained of the hostility toward their busi- 
ness which appears in almost every line of the new' Federal 
Reserve Act. But what did the bunkers do to educate public 
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opinion on this subject? Running the eye a little further down the 
financial report from which the figures given above were taken, 



these items are found: 

Currency commission $2,204.93 

Federal legislative committee 362.56 



In other words, while the American Bankers Association ex- 
pended in 1913, for the purposes named in the table first present- 
ed, more than $137,000, for the work in securing legislation on the 
most important matter in its relation to banking that has perhaps 
ever come up for discussion and action in Congress, less than 
$3,000 was expended. 

Is it any wonder that Congress handed to the bankers of the 
country the Brvanized Federal Reserve Act? 



N OTHING that has been, said is in the least intended to re- 
flect upon the work of the American Bankers Association. 
That organization, as well as the various State bankers associa- 
tions, has done sterling service in behalf of sound banking and 
currency legislation, and the various addresses made have not only 
dealt with this subject most forcefully and ably but have also 
given valuable information regarding the relations of banks to the 
public welfare. 

But these addresses have been made to audiences of bankers, 
and the circulation of literature undertaken by the association has 
also been for the enlightenment of the banker, although he was 
surely the one who least needed instruction. 

The prejudice against bankers of which Mr. Reynolds justly 
complains will never be removed, and the banking legislation of 
the country will never be shaped in accordance with sound bank- 
ing and currency principles until a better knowledge of these sub- 
jects and a clearer understanding of the relations of banks to the 
public welfare shall have been widely and continuously dissemi- 
nated. among the voters of the country. We hope that in sum- 
moning the bankers of the United States to the task of engaging 
in this work of education, Mr. Reynolds may find a ready re- 
sponse from the membership of the American Bankers Association. 
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The Functions of Centralized Banking 



By CHARLES A. CONANT 



N OW that the United States has oped by this experience, it becomes 
followed other countries, in a worth while, therefore, to consider, 
somewhat halting fashion, in 
the adoption of a system of centralized © 

banking, it becomes of importance to 

the public, as well as to the adminis- r I S HE concentration of credit in largo 
trators of the new law, to obtain a institutions which has rrmrked the 

clear idea of the scope and functions banking development of the past gen- 
of such a system. Much has been eration has been a logical consequence 
said from time to time in, behalf of of machine production and railway and 
the law which indicates a disposition ocean transportation upon a large scale, 
to expect more from it than is likely It was no longer possible, after this 
to be obtained. Even if completely evolution, for the producer to deter- 
successful in its proper field, of giv- mine with accuracy the character of the 
ing flexibility and sufficiency to short- demand for his product, when he was 
term credit for commercial purposes, producing upon a large scale for dis- 
the law will affect only in a way very tant markets; and it was no longer pos- 
indirect the market for investment sible, therefore, for the purely local 
credit for long terms. If there has banker of limited resources to exercise 
been coolness on the part of “the good judgment in determining the 
money trust” in times past towards amount of credit to be extended to 
promoters from remote parts of the such enterprises nor to furnish the full 
country with bonds and stocks to sell amount of credit required. It became 
in new enterprises, there will be equal necessary for the banker lending to 
or greater coolness towards the same large enterprises upon a scale corre- 
persons by managers of the new Fed- sponding to their magnitude to possess 
eral Reserve Banks, because the law information regarding world markets 
declares that its definition of the and to distribute the risk of loans made 
paper which these banks may accept in large amounts. 

for discount, “shall not include notes, In the process of the issue of bank- 
drafts, or bills covering merely invest- notes also local limitations soon ceased 
ments or issued or drawn for the pur- to be satisfactory or even tolerable, 
pose of carrying or trading in stocks, As bank-notes were to circulate freely 
bonds, or other investment securities, as substitutes for money, it was neces- 
except bonds and notes of the Govern- sary that they should possess the char- 
ment of the United States.” acteristics of uniformity and adapta- 

The new system relates, therefore, bility to public convenience. Public 
exclusively to what is called “commer- safety and convenience could not be 
cial credit,” running for short terms, served under a system which required 
In this respect it conforms essentially the taker of a note to be personally 
to the centralized banking systems informed regarding the standing of 

which have grown up in European numerous local banks of issue. Hence 

countries as the result of modern ex- arose in England and in France early 
perience. What are the functions of a in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 

centralized banking system, as devel- tury a general demand for the concen- 
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tration of the power of note issue. In 
these countries important banks al- 
ready existed — the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France — having some 
of the essentials of the system of cen- 
tral banking of later date. Neither 
of these institutions, however, pos- 
sessed a monopoly of the power to 
issue notes, nor any recognized gen- 
eral authority over the credit situation, 
nor any binding obligation to protect 
the gold stock of the country. These 
obligations were recognized and crys- 
tallized to some extent in England by 
the bank act of 1844, which gave to 
the Bank of England control over fu- 
ture issues of bank-notes and provided 
for the gradual elimination of the 
issues of private banks, and in France 
by the law of 1848, which consolidated 
the ten departmental banks with the 
Bank of France. 

The example thus set by the two 
leading commercial countries of Eu- 
rope, of creating a central banking 
authority with monopoly of the power 
to issue notes and with general con- 
trol over the foreign exchanges and 
the gold stock, was gradually followed 
by other countries. The process of the 
movement, however, was determined in 
some degree by the importance of the 
countries and their relations to the 
international money market and was 
not completed in Europe until the be- 
ginning of the present century, when 
Sweden under a law of 1 897 made 
provision for the transfer of the circu- 
lation of the local banks to the Royal 
Bank before the close of 1905, and 
Switzerland, after many unsuccessful 
experiments at cooperation among the 
cantonal banks, set a central bank in 
operation in 1907. 






'T'HE functions of central banks as 
*“■ developed in Europe are generally 
recognized to involve <yt least four im- 
portant phases: 

1. A monopoly of note issue which 



shall afford uniformity in the paper 
circulation and a sufficient stock of 
gold to ensure absolute confidence in 
the notes. 

2. The power, by the rediscount of 
commercial paper for other banks, to 
place at their command in the form 
of notes any amount of currency which 
may be reasonably required in periods 
of business activity, financial stress, or 
even of panic. 

3. The maintenance of a surplus 
stock of gold, above what is merely 
sufficient for the protection of the 
normal note issue, for the purpose of 
protecting and increasing the redis- 
counts granted to other banking in- 
stitutions. 

4. The obligation to forecast condi- 
tions in the national and international 
money market and to assume such moral 
leadership in times of stress as will 
tend to maintain economic stability 
and protect the national stock of gold. 



In the exercise of these functions, 
the central bank of issue should be 
operated in a different manner and un- 
der different motives than other bank- 
ing institutions, whether private or 
incorporated. Its functions may be 
exercised less actively than those of 
other institutions at times when credit 
is easily obtainable and discount rates 
are low. At such times many of the 
central banks of issue in Europe see 
with equanimity business drawn away 
from them by a rate of discount in 
the open market lower than their own 
official rate. It is only when the man* 
agers of the central bank have occa- 
sion to fear undue expansion in rela- 
tion to available credit resources, or 
when they believe that the gold stock 
of the country needs protection or re- 
plenishment, that they become active 
factors in the market. This policy in- 
volves two corollaries — that the cen- 
tral banks are not active competitors of 
other banking institutions in times of 
tranquillity; and that they are not con- 
ducted exclusively with a view to prof- 
its for their shareholders. Typical of 
the first point was the declaration of 
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the Governor of the Bank of France 
in 1908 :* 

“The part which the Bank of France 
plays towards the private establish- 
ments permits the latter, as has many 
a time been proved, to reduce to a 
minimum their cash reserves, and to 
devote, without exceptional risk, a 
larger part perhaps than elsewhere to 
productive commercial operations/' 

Typical of the second influence 
which now governs the administration 
of central banks of issue is the grow- 
ing proportion of their net earnings 
which is required at each successive 
revision of their charters to be paid 
into the coffers of the State. Thus, 
by the revision of the charter of the 
Imperial Bank of Germany in 1909, 
after the shareholders are allotted a 
dividend annually of three and a half 
per cent., and certain proportions of 
the earnings are added to the surplus 
funds, three-quarters of the remaining 
profits are covered into the public 
treasury; and in France, by the revi- 
sion of 1911, one-seventh of the earn- 
ings upon discounts, when the rate is 
above three and a half per cent., is 
paid as a tax to the public treasury, 
and a growing proportion with the 
rise of the discount rate, until a rate 
above five per cent, compels the pay- 
ment to the State of three-fourths of 
the added profits. 

I. THE FUNCTION OF NOTE 
ISSUE 

TN spite of these limitations upon 
A their activities, the central banks 
continue to exercise, both in periods of 
stress and when there are no indica- 
tions of monetary disturbance, the first 
of the three important functions named 
above — that of note issue. 

The supply of an adequate medium 
of exchange is still a very essential 

•“Interviews on Banking and Currency Sys- 
tems," National Monetary Commission, 1910, 
61st Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Document 
405, p. 201. 



part of the mechanism of money and 
credit, even in those countries where 
the settlement of obligations has come 
to be made largely in checks and other 
credit instruments. For ordinary pur- 
poses of retail trade, notes continue to 
be an economical and efficient element 
in the circulation, and in most coun- 
tries where they have been largely 
issued they have come to be preferred 
to gold. Their use can only persist, 
however, where public confidence in 
the notes is implicit or where coin has 
been driven from circulation under the 
operation of Gresham's law. The 
function of note issue upon a large 
scale can be exercised with safety and 
convenience only by a central institu- 
tion with great resources, or by some 
such clumsy effort to secure safety 
and uniformity as that made in the 
United States under the National 
Banking Act of 18G4, by requiring a 
deposit of United States bonds for the 
full amount of the note issue. Under 
the latter plan, which is now about to 
be superseded by the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Law, uniformity and 
security are obtained at the expense of 
elasticity. It is not necessary for the 
holder of a national bank-note to con- 
cern himself with the solvency or the 
character of the individual bank issu- 
ing the note. The national bank-notes 
of the United States are in fact, 
though not in name, a centralized issue 
of uniform character, assuming the 
function of a local issue only in the 
sense that the name of the individual 
bank which has deposited the requisite 
bonds to secure its circulation is print- 
ed upon the notes. 

The bank-note, in its original form, 
was issued by local institutions and 
had only a local circulation. With 
the development of means of commu- 
nication and industry on a large scale, 
the system of local note issues natur- 
ally presented inconveniences. Even 
if the issuers were entirely solvent, 
and their notes were well secured, it was 



difficult for the ordinary banker or 
merchant to keep informed as to the 



standing of local banks. In periods 
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of crisis or of special distrust, dis- 
credit was cast much more quickly 
upon the issues of small institutions 
than upon those which were large 
and well known. In the panic of 
1825 in England, there was a marked 
tendency on the part of the holders 
of country bank-notes to present them 
to the Bank of England for exchange 
?nto Bank of England notes. Mr. Vin- 
cent Stuckey, an eminent country 
banker, explained the situation thus: 

“My opinion was that the crisis at 
that time was brought on by excessive 
issues; but, when the panic came, coun- 
try bank paper was brought in for 
Bank of England, and therefore, all 
that was wanted immediately was an 
exchange of paper. I stated, in a let- 
ter I wrote upon the subject to the 
bank on the 14th of December, 1825, 
that they would not have to increase 
the sum total of circulation, but all 
they would have to do was to exchange 
A for B; and in my letter I recom- 
mended them to issue a million a day, 
which they did; for otherwise, most of 
the banks in London, as well as the 
conn try, must have stopped.” 

A similar tendency to exchange the 
notes of weaker banks for those of a 
stronger institution was disclosed in 
Mexico under the influence of the 
crisis of 1907. The National Bank 
of Mexico was sufficiently strong to 
extend credit in unusual amounts to 
commercial interests which were in 
need of it. The State banks, on the 
other hand, were generally compelled 
to curtail discounts and thereby to 
diminish their outstanding note issue 
as notes were received either on de- 
posit, for direct redemption, or by 
clearings through the Banco Central 
Mexicano — an institution which was 
not a bank of issue, but was organ- 
ized by the State banks to aid in clear- 
ing both notes and checks. The effect 
of these operations was most marked 
during the eleven months between July 
81, 1907, and June 30, 1908. The to- 
tal circulation of bank-notes in Mex- 
ico fell from $9(5,147,427 to $92,253,- 
293; but the issues of the National 



Bank increased from $35,766,709 to 
$89,479,934, while the outstanding 
issues of the other banks had fallen 
in corresponding proportion. 

It is one of the most important func- 
tions of the banking mechanism, there- 
fore. to supply a medium of exchange 
through its notes which will economize 
the use of gold in circulation and 
will be of such a character as to in- 
spire. even in times of crisis, the same 
implicit confidence as gold money. Ex- 
perience has shown that such a form 
of circulation can be issued to the best 
advantage by a central banking mech- 
anism, having sufficient resources and 
commanding sufficient confidence in the 
public mind to be equal to any de- 
mands which are made upon it. 

II. THE POWER OF REDIS- 
COUNT 

' | S HE ability to issue notes based up- 
on commercial assets serves two 
purposes. Primarily, it supplies a 
large part of the medium of domestic 
exchanges, in the manner already set 
forth. In periods of unusfual demands 
for credit it has the further advantage 
that it endows the bank with a means 
of granting credit which does not be- 
long to other banks, except as private 
capital is voluntarily brought to them 
for deposit. 

This is the overshadowing merit of 
the new Federal Reserve Act in the 
United States, which commends it to 
the banking community in spite of 
their objections to details. It is this 
feature which permits the extension of 
credit upon sound business assets, 
without arbitrary limitations, and 
makes impossible a currency panic 
such as occurred in 1907, so long as 
the central banking mechanism is sol- 
vent. Under the provisions of the 
law in this respect, good commercial 
paper may be presented for redis- 
count at a Federal Reserve Bank by 
any of its member banks; and if there 

is a demand for currency, the redis- 
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count may be made in the form of 
the notes of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. A member bank is no longer 
restricted, therefore, in its power to 
extend accommodation to its clients by 
the limits of its own cash reserves, 
but may obtain currency from a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank by the process of 
rediscount; and a Federal Reserve 
Bank is restricted in its capacity to 
make rediscounts only by its command 
over a sufficient amount of gold to 
meet the somewhat flexible require- 
ments of the law in respect to its own 
reserves. 

From such provisions arise the ad- 
vantages of the power of note issue in 
times of crisis. So long as the pub- 
lic are willing to employ bank-notes 
to discharge their liabilities, either in 
the retail operations of daily life or in 
the settlement of contracts, so long 
the interruption of other parts of the 
credit machinery is offset and correct- 
ed. The remarkable characteristic of 
a bank of issue is that, within the 
limits of public confidence and the de- 
mand for currency, its ability to issue 
notes is unrestricted and indefinite. 
This has proved “a hard saying” for 
those, on the one hand, who fear in- 
flation and an ignis fatuus of hope for 
those, on the other hand, who believe 
that the power to create money is the 
power to create capital. E*ven for 
staid and sober bankers, the princi- 
ples involved have emerged slowly 
from the crucible of experience, and 
the means of confining this mighty en- 
gine for converting one form of credit 
into another, and of borrowing capital 
from the public, within safe limits, 
have been learned only after many ex- 
plosions. 

The manner in which the note-issu- 
ing function is exercised in a sound 
and normal manner is in the issue of 
notes in exchange for commercial pa- 
per arising out of commercial trans- 
actions for short terms. The need 
for such issues is chiefly to fill a 
vacuum caused by the inability of in- 
dividual borrowers to negotiate their 
credit instruments with the usual fa- 
cility. This condition is often due to 



the interruption of the flow of credit 
caused by the failure of the retailer to 
sell goods within the time in which 
his obligation falls due and his conse- 
quent inability to deliver a credit instru- 
ment in the form of a check, based 
upon his sales of goods, in settlement 
of his maturing commercial paper. 

Whether the interruption to the flow 
of credit is only temporary, or becomes 
permanent through the bankruptcy of 
one of the parties, is a question be- 
tween the borrower and the bank orig- 
inally making the loan. Where the 
paper reaches the central bank of issue 
only for rediscount, the loss, if any 
occurs, falls back upon the bank seek- 
ing the rediscount, and not upon the 
bank of issue. For the moment, how- 
ever. the resources of the central bank 
for the issue of notes are of the high- 
est utility not merely to the individual 
borrower, but to the bank which makes 
the original discounts, because the lat- 
ter is able thus to obtain currency 
to meet demands upon it without draw- 
ing unwarrantably upon its own cash 
resources. So far as the issue of notes 
in excess of the usual ratio is ab- 
normal, it represents only the power 
of the bank of issue to borrow from 
the holders of its notes to a larger ex- 
tent than usual, because other forms 
of credit are less negotiable than usual, 
and the note represents a form of 
credit in which everyone has confidence, 
even for the purpose of hoarding. 

It is this seeming ability to increase 
issues at will which gives an appear- 
ance of magical power to the note- 
issuing function and apparent support 
to the theory that the bank has creat- 
ed new capital. But, in fact, by the 
issue of notes, the bank simply deliv- 
ers to the person who has presented 
paper for discount (or who has ob- 
tained by various means a deposit 
credit with the bank) a new form of 
promise, in exchange for his own in- 
strument. The fact that all its issues 
not covered by the metallic reserve are 



made in exchange for forms of credit 
which rest upon commercial transac- 
tions gives a normality and soundness 
to the security behind the notes issued 
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which is impaired where they are 
issued without such security. This ex- 
plains why notes issued by a bank 
and loaned to the Government lose 
much of their flexibility and safety, 
even though they are secured by the 
deposit of Government obligations. 
Such issues tend to inflate the circula- 
tion because they do not enter it in 
response to any commercial need, or 
with any reference to the amount of 
notes required by the volume of busi- 
ness, whether that volume is restricted 
or inflated. 

The miracle of the power of note 
issue which deluded John Law, and 
has deluded others in more recent 
times, was the seeming ability of the 
bank to create capital by simply 
stamping and issuing its paper prom- 
ises. At first blush, it might seem 
that the possession of this function by 
the bank negatived the rule that the 
volume of credit is limited by the 
supply of capital. So far, however, as 
notes are issued in exchange for com- 
mercial paper discounted, it is obvi- 
ous that the process of excess issues 
in periods of stress or panic does not 
differ essentially from the more re- 
stricted issues which are made in dis- 
counting commercial paper under ordi- 
nary conditions. The difference is 
that commercial paper which would 
ordinarily be discounted at other in- 
stitutions is presented to the bank of 
issue, either directly or for rediscount, 
in larger quantities than in times of 
greater tranquillity. 

III. THE FUNCTION OF THE 
METALLIC RESERVE 

r PHE grant to a single institution of 
the monopoly of note issue imposes 
upon that institution a much graver 
responsibility than if the privilege 
were shared with others. It affords to 
it, however, the opportunity to accumu- 
late under a single control the reserves 
in coin which are commensurate with 
its responsibilities; and these responsi- 



bilities, as already pointed out, extend 
much beyond the redemption of its 
own notes and include the obligation 
to support credit by the policy of re- 
discount. In the early history of Eu- 
ropean banks of issue the ratio of the 
metallic reserve to the outstanding vol- 
ume of notes was sometimes subject to 
criticism, especially where the ratio of 
silver to gold caused apprehension 
by reason of the decline in the value 
of silver. This relative deficiency in 
the reserve, however, was one of the 
incidents of the transitional stage in 
the use of paper credit, before the 
growth in capital permitted the invest- 
ment of adequate amounts in the tools 
of circulation. When capital was rela- 
tively deficient, it was difficult for the 
poorer countries to retain a sufficient 
amount to constitute an adequate gold 
coinage or even an adequate metallic 
reserve against their issue of paper 
currency. With the great accumula- 
tions of capital in recent years, the 
surplus available for such uses has 
become greater, and at the same time 
the development of other forms of 
bank credit has tended to limit the 
field for the issue of notes, without 
dispensing with the necessity for coin 
as a reserve against deposits and sim- 
ilar liabilities. 

When gold seemed to be relatively 
scarce, or when the creation of note 
credit was severely hampered, as un- 
der the English bank act of 1814, a 
stimulus was given to the creation of 
other forms of credit transfer, like 
the check, the draft, and the bill of 
exchange. How far such economies 
might have been carried if large addi- 
tions had not been made to the world's 
gold stock can only be guessed at; but 
concurrently with expansion in the 
volume of commercial operations has 
occurred since 1893 an increase in the 
stock of gold available for money 
which has up to a recent date more 
than kept pace with the expansion of 
credit and the increase in the volume 
of transactions. From this cause, ac- 
cording to some economists, has arisen 
the rise in prices which was a marked 
feature of the period from 1898 to 
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1912. Without entering into the merits 
of this question, it may at least be 
fairly concluded that the increase in 
the gold stock has contributed to 
strengthening the reserves of the lead- 
ing banks of issue and has put them 
in a much better position to sustain a 
large volume of notes and other forms 
of credit than was previously the case. 

The nature of the obligation im- 
posed upon the banks of issue has 
been changed, however, by the fact 
that they have come to be recognized 
as the custodians of the metallic re- 
serve for the entire country in which 
they are established. Having this great 
mass of gold in their custody and hav- 
ing in their keeping the means, through 
the issue of notes, for transmuting 
credit without definite limit into cur- 
rency, they have become not merely 
the keepers of their own reserves, but 
the keepers of the real reserves of 
other banks. In England the joint- 
stock banks usually fuse into one item 
“cash on hand and at the Bank of 
England,” thus treating a deposit ac- 
count at the central institution as tlie 
equivalent of sovereigns or at least of 
bank-notes. In France, a substantial- 
ly similar item appears in the balance 
sheets of the Credit Lyonnais and the 
other large credit societies. In these 
countries, there is no legal require- 
ment as to the proportion of reserve 
to be held against liabilities. In the 
United States, however, the propor- 
tions of cash deemed necessary to safe 
banking are rigidly fixed by law. Un- 
der the Federal Reserve Act, these 
proportions are reduced for local 
banks, in order to concentrate the real 
reserves in the twelve institutions cre- 
ated under the new system, and the 
local banks which are members of the 
system are required at the end of three 
years after the creation of the Federal 
Reserve Banks to keep on deposit with 
these banks approximately one-half of 
such reserve funds as they are then 
required to hold. 

The salient features of banking 
progress during the past generation 
been the growth in the deposit 
^lities and the resources of the 



banks outside the central banks of is- 
sue and the added burden which this 
has imposed upon the central banks 
by their function as keepers of the 
ultimate reserves which protect this 
mass of liabilities. Only a half view 
of the position of the Bank of France, 
for instance, is obtained by compar- 
ing its reserve of 61.5 per cent, in 
gold at the close of 1913 with its 
note-issue liability of 5,718,600,000 
francs (#1 .103,000,000). To ascer- 
tain something like the true liability, 
account must be taken of the nearly 

5.000. 000.000 francs of deposits and 
creditor current accounts in the Credit 
Lyonnais and the other four principal 
joint-stock banks. In Great Britain 
also, the fact that the Bank of Eng- 
land had a reserve in gold at the 
close of 1913 of £33,874,000, equal 
to 114 per cent, of its note liabilities, 
and a banking reserve of thirty-three 
per cent., affords but a partial reflec- 
tion of its real liability. Piled upon 
these limited obligations is the moral 
and financial responsibility for deposits 
in the banks of the United Kingdom 
amounting to more than £1,000,000.- 
000, against which there is held by 
these banks a reserve in cash and 
funds in the Bank of England of 
about £150,000,000. 

In the United States the deposit lia- 
bilities of commercial banks (not in- 
cluding savings banks or deposits be- 
tween banks) were about $12,605,000,- 
000 at the date of the last reports to 
the Comptroller in the summer of 
1913. Of this amount the national 
banks held a little less than half, or 
$5,958,500,000. The reserve which 
they will be required to have on de- 
posit with Federal Reserve Banks, 
w'hen the new system is fully opera- 
tive. w’ill probably average about seven 
per cent., which will amount to $416,- 

700.000. This will be entirely in 
cash until it begins to be paid out 
for rediscounts; but even if it should 
constitute a ratio of reserve of sixty 
per cent, against an outstanding note 
issue of about $695,000,000, .it is ob- 
vious that it would not be an exces- 
sive proportion of the great total lia- 
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bilities of the banking system of the 
country. 

When the Federal Reserve Act, 
therefore, sets up for the Federal Re- 
serve Banks a reserve requirement o£ 
forty per cent, against notes and thir- 
ty-five per cent, against deposits, these 
limits are not to be looked upon as the 
normal ratio of reserves to be kept, 
but rather as an “apprehension mini- 
mum." Just as national banks, under 
the old requirements for fixed legal 
reserves, began to take precautions 
when their reserves fell to near the 
legal limit, the Federal Reserve Banks 
should take energetic measures to 
strengthen their reserves against notes 
when they give indications of declining 
towards forty per cent. There should 
be this difference, however, in the pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve Banks — 
— that, as they do not live to them- 
selves alone, they should keep in times 
of financial tranquillity reserves suffi- 
ciently large to be able to grant redis- 
counts freely in periods of stress with- 
out impairing their own legal reserves. 
To this end a reserve of sixty per 
cent, against notes and perhaps fifty 
per cent, against deposits should be 
the ideal of normal times, rather than 
scraping along with the legal 
minima of forty per cent, and thirty- 
five per cent. Only by this policy can 
the reserve banks prevent the outflow 
of surplus gold, as their own notes are 
gradually substituted for gold certifi- 
cates in the circulation, and only thus 
can they husband gold for the time 
when it will be needed to support re- 
discounts and fill the vacuum of 
shrunken credit. 

IV. MORAL LEADERSHIP OF 
THE CENTRAL BANK 

TT is now recognized in Europe that 
* the function of the central bank is 
to maintain unimpaired a gold stock 
much in excess of the demands of or- 
dinary business, even at the sacrifice 
of profits, and to exercise all neces- 



sary powers in the money market to 
protect it. This view, however, has 
not always been held. It has been 
an evolution from conditions, which 
in the case of the Bank of England 
was not clearly accepted until the 
panic of 18G6 and was even then dis- 
puted by so prominent a financier as 
Mr. Thomas Hankey, an ex-Governor 
of the Bank of England. Even as late 
as 1878, Mr. Hankey objected to a 
proposal then made, that the power 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
suspend the Bank Act of 184-4 should 
be defined by law in such a way as 
to permit suspension in periods of 
crisis. Mr. Hankey declared :* 

“The knowledge that there is a stat- 
utory power for such an object would 
induce and confirm a belief already 
too prevalent that if the commercial 
world acts imprudently by an excess 
of speculation, there are means by 
which the naturally injurious conse- 
quences may be averted ; and then when 
all the resources of loanable money 
have been exhausted, a system of credit 
can be introduced which will supply 
the place of that capital by which 
all prudent commerce should be regu- 
lated. Moreover, I cannot conceive 
anything more likely to encourage rash 
and imprudent speculation.” 

This criticism would be well direct- 
ed if it were the policy of the central 
banks, vested with special powers of 
note issue, to encourage the speculative 
expansion of credit by making large 
rediscounts during periods of commer- 
cial activity and confidence. Banking 
experience has impressed strongly, 
however, upon the managers of Euro- 
pean banks of issue that rediscounts 
should not be granted freely during 
periods of expansion; that large re- 
serves should be allowed to accumu- 
late; and that the employment of un- 
usual resources to aid the market 
should occur only after the impossi- 
bility of further expansion is clearly 
recognized. The evil of panics ha# 
not been merely the collapse and dis- 



•"The Principles of Banking,” Preface, p. 
xiil. 
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appearance of speculative enterprises, 
but the momentary inability of sound 
and solvent houses to obtain accommo- 
dation. It is the protection of such 
houses which is the object of the cen- 
tral banks, and gradually the methods 
have been evolved from banking experi- 
ence of affording such protection with- 
out encouraging f urther expansion. 
After the Bank of England had cour- 
ageously and adequately met the con- 
ditions of the crisis of 1866, the Gov- 
ernor of the bank at that time, Henry 
Lancelot Holland, in an address to the 
directors, laid down the following 
principle : 

“We could not flinch from the duty 
which we conceived was imposed upon 
us of supporting the banking commu- 
nity, and I am not aware that any 
legitimate application for assistance 
made to this house was refused.' 1 

The development of banking in Eng- 
land since 1860 has tended to confirm 
this principle — that the Bank of Eng- 
land must accept responsibility as the 
fulcrum of the entire banking system. 
In the Baring crisis of 1890 there 
were demands in some quarters that 
the Government should intervene, but 
the occasion only required banking 
leadership, and how it was met was 
thus described by Viscount Goschen: 

“That wise lead was given by the 
Governor of the bank. What you want 
on these occasions is a lead — you want 
a man. You want a man to come for- 
ward and say, ‘You all must do your 
duty.* There was a possible tempta- 
tion to the banks, each one to look to 
itself and to aggravate the crisis by 
calling in all its money, by refusing 
accommodation to customers, steps 
which would have intensified the ex- 
isting anxiety But the temptation 
vanished in a day; it vanished when 
it was powerfully put to the various 
banks and financial institutions — Here 
is an occasion when, putting aside any 
timid counsels and isolated action, you 
must come forward to endeavor to res- 
cue the credit of London, not only to 
save a firm, but to save the supremacy 
of British credit.” 



The principle that the executive head 
of a central bank of issue is respon- 
sible for the general soundness of the 
financial situation is now accepted both 
in England and on the continent of 
Europe. It was the Governor of the 
Bank of England who called together 
the heads of the London private banks 
in 1901 to warn them against any fur- 
ther acceptance of finance bills which 
New York bankers were drawing to 
sustain the furious speculation then 
going on in Wall Street. Similar 
action was taken in 1905 by raising 
the official discount rate in London to 
check the New York demand for 
money, and in 1906, when it was again 
thought unwise to discount largely 
finance bills drawn in New York on 
London and the Governor of the Bank 
of England threatened a seven per 
cent, discount rate if the practice was 
persisted in. 

At the banks of France and Ger- 
many, it is not an infrequent custom 
for the Governor to make an address 
to the central committee warning 
against excessive speculation and urg- 
ing that a brake be applied through 
the discount rate and the rejection of 
finance bills. It was in this strain 
that Dr. Koch addressed the commit- 
tee of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
in 1905 with the announcement that 
“It was time to put a damper on spec- 
ulators by restricting loans on the 
Stock Exchange.” 

There is no magic in the powers of 
a central bank. It cannot attempt 
tasks beyond its strength, whether it is 
acting contrary to the genuine re- 
quirements of the situation or whether 
it is struggling vainly to protect the 
national gold stock against adverse 
circumstances or Government reckless- 
ness. It is able, however, by husband- 
ing its resources in periods of tran- 
quillity, to exercise great power in pe- 
riods of stress and it is one of its func- 
tions to anticipate such periods and 
guard the commercial community from 
abrupt and violent changes in the 
rates for the loan of money and in 
the accommodation extended to com- 
merce. 
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In very few European banks is there 
any legral requirement as to the amount 
of reserve to be held. The ratio of 
reserve to liabilities depends upon the 
judgment of the managers of the bank, 
subject, however, to the concentrated 
scrutiny of the entire financial commu- 
nity. The Bank of England lias pre- 
ferred the system of frequent changes 
in the discount rate in order to main- 
tain an adequate reserve of gold, while 
the Bank of France, without discard- 
ing the system of changes in the dis- 
count rate, has thought it advisable to 
accumulate in recent years a very large 
ratio of gold to its outstanding notes. 
The manner in which this policy oper- 
ates to benefit French commerce was 
thus set forth by M. Pallain, the Gov- 
ernor of the bank, in 1908:* 

“It is a principle consecrated by ex- 
perience that the supreme means of 
defense for an issue bank, to protect 
its metallic reserve, is to raise the rate 
of discount, and we never lose sight 
of this principle. However, the ex- 
tent of our reserves allows us to con- 
template without emotion important 
variations of our metallic stock, and 
we only exceptionally have recourse 
to a measure which is always painful 
for commerce and industry. The sta- 
bility and the moderation of the rate 
of discount are considered as precious 
advantages, which the French market 
owes to the organization and tradi- 
tional conduct of the Bank of France/' 

It is only indirectly within the range 
of influence of the central bank of 
issue to check the misapplication of in- 
vestment capital. In France and some 
other countries much influence is ex- 
ercised, however, by the attitude of the 
Government towards the listing of new 
loans on the Bourse and in various 
other ways. It is not the proper func- 
tion of commercial banks to convert 
capital into permanent forms or to 
make investments in the securities rep- 
resenting such employment of capital. 
So far as the commercial banks have 

•“Interviews on Banking and Currency Sys- 
tems," National Monetary Commission, Senate 
Document 405, 61st Congress, 2nd Session, p. 

215 . 



been led into such classes of business, 
they have become involved in difficul- 
ties, and it is the legitimate function 
of the central bank to check them. 

In seeking this end, it is within the 
competence of the central bank to ex- 
ert influence over the market for 
short-term credits in such a way as to 
check the outflow of gold, even by 
admonitions to other commercial banks 
and especially to those which are like- 
ly to seek rediscounts. It is its duty, 
in pursuance of this function, to raise 
the rate of discount at times in ad- 
vance of obvious and imminent dan- 
ger and to take measures to enforce 
this increase of rate upon the money 
market. 

It is in pursuance of this policy of 
exercising a conservative influence over 
the market that the Bank of England 
often goes further than the mere for- 
mality of raising the rate of discount 
and takes steps to make its rate effec- 
tive. It does this by “borrowing from 
the market” by the sale of consols un- 
der time contracts. This licks up sur- 
plus money in the market and dimin- 
ishes the funds available at the joint- 
stock banks for the rediscount of bills 
and acceptances below the official rate. 
A policy with a similar object has been 
growing in frequency at the chief con- 
tinental banks of issue — the Bank of 
France, the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, the Bank of Russia, and the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium. All of these 
institutions have repeatedly bought 
gold at a loss in order to maintain 
a sufficient gold reserve, and they 
have been doing this recently upon a 
large scale. So persistent have been 
the purchases of gold in the London 
market by the central banks of Ger- 
many, France and Russia, in face of 
high premiums for gold and high dis- 
count rates at home, that the process 
has almost ceased to be economic and 
has become essentially political. The 
reported conversation of the Kaiser 
with the Governor of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany more than a year 
ago — when he asked if the gold re- 
serve was adequate to support Ger- 
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many in a great war, and when told 
that it was not, intimated that he did 
not want such an answer again — seems 
to have become an object lesson to the 
governments of Russia and France. 

The United States is not likely to 
be called upon under existing condi- 
tions to make such strenuous efforts to 
gather gold as are now being put forth 
in Europe. When the country needed 
gold, however, in the crisis of 1895, it 
was necessary for the Government to 
make a contract with a private bank- 
ing house to avert the suspension of 
gold payments; and in 1907, it was 
again necessary to issue bonds to re- 
store confidence and the Bank of 
France was compelled to refuse to 
extend aid directly to America because 
there was no central institution capa- 
ble of guaranteeing large amounts of 
commercial paper or finance bills.* In 
the future, it will be the duty of the 
Federal Reserve Board and of the 
Federal Reserve Banks to perform 
these functions, which are so resolutely 
and efficiently performed in Europe 
by the central bank of issue. 

•Vide the author's “A History of Modern 
Hanks of Issue.” d. 716. 



If the Federal Reserve Bank at 
New York had been constituted with 
a capital approximating that of other 
strong New York banks and had rep- 
resented the financial resources of the 
entire country northeast of the Poto- 
mac, the Governor of this bank would 
have been a potent factor in the mar- 
ket for international exchange and in 
the protection of the national gold 
stock. Reduced to a minor position 
by the division of the country into 
twelve districts, of which there are 
three northeast of the Potomac, the 
Governor of the New York institution 
will probably be compelled to lean 
upon the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington, and upon this body will 
be imposed the responsibility of guid- 
ing the present and anticipating the 
future. How intelligently and reso- 
lutely they perform this function will 
determine, in a considerable measure, 
the success of the new Federal Re- 
serve System in putting the United 
States upon a level with other, finan- 
cial powers in the protection of the 
American money market and the 
soundness of American finance. 



The New Cotton Currency 



i *\S August 27 Secretary McAdoo 
made the following announcement 
of his plan for aiding the cotton growers : 
Among the eligible securities to be used 
as a basis for the issue of currency I 
have decided to accept from national 
banks, through their respective national 
currency associations, notes, secured by 
warehouse receipts for cotton or tobacco, 
and having not more than four months 
to run, at seventy -five per cent, of their 
face value. The banks and the assets of 
all banks belonging to the Currency Asso- 
ciation will be jointly and severally liable 
to the United States for the redemption 
of such additional circulation, and a lien 
will extend to and cover the assets of 
all banks belonging to the association 
and to the securities deposited by the 
banks with the association, pursuant to 
the provisions of law, but each bank 
composing such association will be liable 
only in proportion that its capital and 



surplus bear to the aggregate capital and 
surplus of all such banks. 

This plan ought to enable the farmers 
to pick and market the cotton crop if 
the 'bankers, merchants and cotton manu- 
facturers will co-operate with each other 
and with the farmers, and will avail 
of the relief offered by the Treasury with- 
in reasonable limits. Such co-operation 
is earnestly urged upon all these inter- 
ests. The farmer cannot expect as high 
a price for cotton this year because of 
the European war, yet he should not be 
forced to sacrifice his crop. The banker 
and the merchant should not exact ex- 
cessive rates of interest, and the manu- 
facturers should replenish their stocks 
as much as possible and pay reasonable 
prices for the products. If this is done, 
and it can be done if everyone displays 
a helpful spirit, a normal condition can 
be restored, and there ought to be no 
serious difficulty In taking care of the 
cotton problem. 
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The Theory and Practice of Credit 

(First of a Series of Articles) 



By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 



PART I. 



T HE field of credit is an inex- 
haustible one, and the last word 
has yet to be said. Like all 
other subjects, it has two sides — the 
theoretical and the practical. To ap- 
ply the theory is as important, if not 
more so, than to understand it. Much 
has been said and written concerning 
credit in the abstract and much in the 
concrete, but the trouble has been that, 
as a rule, application has been made 
of broad rules and principles — so 
broad that their definite application 
has been difficult for the beginner to 
understand. 

THE PERSONAL EQUATION 

/CREDIT is no longer granted on 
^ mere personal acquaintance with 
the borrower and his business, but 
upon his statement of condition. The 
use of commercial paper as a bank in- 
vestment has become more common as 
its worth has become better known 
so that to-day it forms a large part 
of the assets of our commercial banks. 
To judge the quality of the paper, 
dependence must be placed on the 
statement, and it is necessary to ana- 
lyre and analyze correctly the state- 
ment of condition. To do this re- 
quires experience. Here the theory 
is applied. And any bank man who 
expects to make safe loans must be 
able to judge a credit statement. It 
is not enough that the city corre- 
spondent recommends the paper — it, 



too, may be mistaken in its opinion, or 
biased in its judgment. Nor is it 
enough that other banks have found 
it satisfactory, important as this may 
be as corroborative of present opinion. 
The banker should be able to do this 
for himself. 

In the present series it is proposed 
to present the subject of credit in 
two parts: First, the theory of credit; 
and, second, the practice of granting 
credit. The latter will be of particu- 
lar interest, because of its practicabil- 
ity. Each month there will be given 
an actual statement of condition, with 
comment. 

CREDIT A SCIENCE 

TN so far as the principles of credit 
have been worked out, systematized, 
clearly expressed and carefully ap- 
plied, credit may be said to be a sci- 
ence. While not so exact as some 
sciences, such as mathematics, yet the 
fundamental principles are now gen- 
erally recognized in all credit circles. 
Thus, it is accepted that character, 
capital and capacity are necessarily 
present in some degree in every credit 
operation ; and while the proportion 
may differ, yet they must exist. To 
determine if they exist and in a safe 
degree is the work of the credit man. 
To determine the degree and the conse- 
quent safety of the loan based upon 
such analysis is to grant sound credit; 
to misjudge the quality of the credit 
is to make unsound loans and invite 
loss. 
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Credit is old — older perhaps than 
the instruments which represent credit. 
It is conceivable that primitive man 
trusted primitive man with goods, 
upon a promise to return or repay in 
kind or in value. The evidence would 
be parol and not documentary, but the 
element credo — to believe — was pres- 
ent nevertheless. 

Credit instruments are of sufficient 
age to prove the antiquity of even the 
documents of credit, there being in 
existence at the present time perfectly 
preserved credit instruments dating 
back to 2500 B. C. 

Credit is a fine piece of mechanism. 
It works silently and smoothly most 
of the time ; but when it is thrown 
out of gear, it disrupts the whole com- 
mercial structure. Ordinarily large 
sums are easily and cheaply trans- 
ferred from country to country; enor- 
mous shipments of merchandise are 
bought and paid for; the operations of 
trade and commerce move without a 
hitch; but once the credit system goes 
wrong, the whole fabric feels the 
shock. 

In the collapse of the credit ma- 
chine due to the present war, new 
problems confronted the business 
world. It was first necessary to de- 
vise other ways and means to promote 
credit transfers. The credit instru- 
ments in the hands of travellers 
which ordinarily were accepted as 
cash everywhere, because of the 
smooth working of the credit machine, 
were practically worthless for ordi- 
nary purposes. Gold had to be sent 
to redeem the instruments which un- 
der normal conditions transfers of 
credit would have accomplished. The 
established order of tilings had to give 
way to new ideas to meet new condi- 
tions. In this country new forms of 
bank-notes and clearing-house certifi- 
cates appeared, based, not on gold, in 
whole or in part, but upon commercial 
paper. Thus credit was piled upon 
credit, to keep the wheels of industry 
from breaking down entirely. And it 
-•■orked perfectly. 



CREDIT A TRANSFER 



/CREDIT is a transfer — or rather it 
arises out of a transfer. AD 
credit is based upon a transfer of 
property. Without the interchange of 
property credit cannot exist. I may 
trust a man, but for what? My trust 
is merely a good opinion. It is a comr 
pliment to him. but of no use until 
I trust him with something. Then it 
takes tangible form and out of the 
transfer true credit arises. I trust 
him to return the article or the value 
at the appointed time, and I have given 
him credit. I have confidence in him, 
and this confidence expressed in a 
transfer is credit. 

Credit depends upon an exchange 
and time. Something of value must 
be exchanged for a promise to pay at 
a time certain to arrive. If goods 
are sold for cash, no credit enters. 
Trust or confidence may arise as to the 
quality of the goods, the weight or 
measure; but this is a different sort 
of credit than that we are dealing 
with. The payment or the promise 
must be deferred in its fulfillment if 
the credit element is to enter. 

Credit is a lawful right. If I have 
a negotiable instrument payable to me, 

I can sell this instrument, and there- 
by transfer my right to receive pay- 
ment to another. This is called nego- 
tiation. And the element of transfer 
by indorsement, negotiability. If I 
sell a man a bill of goods on open 
account, I can sell this account, and 
vest in the buyer all my rights to col- 
lect from the debtor. In some cases 
the indorsee of a negotiable instru- 
ment will have better rights than the 
original party. Anything which I 
own I can sell, and vest in the buyer 
the right to collect. Credit, therefore, 
is bought and sold like other com- 
modities because of its standing in 
law. 

Credit is power to borrow. And the 
power to borrow is capital; therefore, 
credit is capital. It is reasonable to 
conclude that if I have $10,000 in 
cash and can borrow $30,000 more, 
the $40,000 is as effective for capital 
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purposes as if it were all ray own, 
except that the loan might be called 
at a time when not convenient to re- 
pay; but when employed it is capital 
in my hands. The industries of the 
world are carried on through borrowed 
capital ; capital assembled in private 
hands and in banks and then loaned 
to those who can best employ the as- 
sembled funds. And when so em- 
ployed the credit which the owner 
transfers to the bank becomes loanable 
in larger proportion, so that the bank- 
ing credit becomes capital to those 
who can offer necessary proof of char- 
acter, capacity and capital to employ 
the credit profitably. 

CREDIT AN ASSET 

REDIT is an asset. If I have a 
promise which I am reasonably 
sure of being fulfilled, I may contract 
other promises on the strength of re- 
ceiving that which is due to me, in 
time to pay that which I owe. And 
in that confidence business moves. It 
is, when smoothly running, as effective 
to keep the wheels of commerce mov- 
ing as gold; and its cost is cheaper. 
One dollar of credit will do the work 
of four in money, and do it just as 
well. It is intangible, yet tangible. 
It cannot be seen, vet is powerful. Like 
electricity, its force may be seen by 
its effectiveness. It is the “silent part- 
ner” of business. 

Credit is reputation. A man may 
have a very good name and yet have 
no credit, for credit is due to business 
character. And business character is 
simply reputation for promptness, 
square dealing, efficiency. It is not 
moral character, however important 
that may be; for some men whose 
character is undoubtedly bad may have 
a high sense of business honesty and 
build up an enviable reputation in 
business circles. And on the contrary, 
a man may be ever so good, say long 
prayers and be however devout, and 



yet have no business reputation and, 
therefore, no credit. 

Credit is willingness to pay as 
agreed. It matters not how able a 
man may be, if he is not willing, he 
can circumvent the law. He must have 
a desire to be honest, a willingness to 
be fair, a high regard for business 
ethics. The willing man will usually 
find a way or make one. It is vital 
that this clement be in evidence in 
all credit transactions. 

$ 

CREDIT IS ABILITY 

/CREDIT is ability. Inability is the 
rock upon which many a business 
goes to ruin. It matters not how hon- 
est a man may be. if he lacks ability, 
he cannot succeed. He must know 
how. The knowing how may be an 
inherent knowledge, or it may be ac- 
quired. It may be a knack, or it may 
be an accomplishment ; but the “know 
how r ” must be there, if the venture is 
to succeed. Many a business built up 
by long years of faithful work has 
been left in prime condition to a fam- 
ily only to be wrecked because the 
father’s ability did not descend to the 
son, and the son could not see that 
it was necessary to develop it or to 
buy it elsewhere. 

Credit is resources. It is axiomatic 
that if a man would pay, he must 
have the wherewithal. He cannot pay 
a promise with a promise — not for 
long: and unless back of the promise 
and the promisor there is property that 
will turn itself into money in due 
course, sound credit cannot arise. This 
property need not be in land and build- 
ings. machinery and fixtures — some 
credit men prefer that it should not. 

It may be in rights to collect cash, 
merchandise, raw material and other 
forms of assets, but it must exist in 
some form, and that form preferably 
of quick convertibility, so that the 
debts which are of short duration may 
be met by credits of short duration, 
the one offsetting the others 
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CREDIT IS CONFIDENCE 

TX^HATEVER credit is, it is confi- 
* dence, belief, that the debt will 
be paid; confidence that the trust will 
be fulfilled. No man parts with prop- 
erty unless he expects to get its equiva- 
lent at the appointed time. Credit is 
based on confidence ; it is confidence. 
Even in collateral loans the credit is 
extended first on the faith in the bor- 
rower's ability to pay the loan, \ and 
this failing, in the confidence that the 
security will sell for enough to reim- 
burse the lender, so that it is confi- 
dence in both that underlies the credit. 
In fact, most of the credit, particu- 
larly banking credit, is based on the 
latter proposition; for back of the 
greater part of banking credit is value 
in some form. It may be stocks and 
bonds, warehouse receipts, grain, real 
estate, or other property specifically 
pledged to secure the loan, but upon 
the faith of its ultimate redemption in 
money the loan is made. 

In the granting of credit on open ac- 
count, the confidence lies in the ability 
of the business to make money. And 
the likelihood of making money is 
based upon the condition of the busi- 
ness as expressed in cold facts. The 
ultimate security lies in the capital 
worth of the debtor, so that while 
credit is confidence, it is ultimately 
based upon value in some form. Just 
so soon as confidence in the property 
value is lost, credit is destroyed. Wit- 
ness a war. As soon as the war clouds 
begin to gather, the people begin to 
curtail their credit — their confidence. 
They draw upon their bank accounts 
preferring to hold metal to credit 
tokens. They are fearful that the 
credit token will not exchange for 
property, while money tokens will. 
They fear that the earning power of 
properties will be cut off, and with 
earning power goes interest and divi- 
dends. They therefore prefer certain- 
ty to credit, and the credit machine 
suffers. 

But credit is fundamentally confi- 
dence. Where confidence is most fully 
developed, credit will be cheap; where 



it is uncertain it is dear. When it is 
lost, credit is impossible. Poor credit 
pays not only for the credit, but for 
the insurance. Credit is an opinion ex- 
pressed in interest rate. If a man 
pays at the rate of twenty per cent, 
for money, we conclude that he is 
either desperately in need of money 
or is desperately lacking in credit. 

@ 

PART II. 

ANALYSIS OF CREDIT STATEMENTS 

Statement of condition. Brown & Brown, 
as made to the Old National Bank, Sept. 
1, 1914: 

BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 



Cash on hand $500 

Accounts receivable 250,000 

Merchandise 75,000 

Good will 10,000 

Lease 5,000 

Furniture 1,000 

500 shares C. & C. Co 50,000 



Total $391,500 

Liabilities 

Accounts payable $34-1,500 

Loans .* 27,000 

Net worth 20,000 



Total $391,500 

Pbofit and I>oss Account 

Sales for year less returns $80,000 

Stock on hand Sept. 1, *13. $50,000 
Purchases 40,000 



$90,000 

Less st'k on h'd Sept. 1, ’14 75,000 



Cost of goods sold 15,000 



Gross profit $65,000 

Add dividends on investment $5,500 



Total earnings $70,500 

Expenses 

Wages and salaries $8,000 

Office expenses 7,000 

Other expenses 15,000 

Interest 2,700 

Bad debts 800 

$33,500 



Net profit for year $37,000 
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COMMENT 

'T'HE above statement is presented 
* with request for a line of credit 
amounting to $20,000. Will it be 
safe? 

The investments seem to be dividend 
payers, and presuming upon inquiry 
that they are proven to be sound, 
would afford good security if pledged 
as collateral. We eliminate the good 
will, the lease and furniture, as slow 
if not doubtful assets. 

Banks generally require that the 
quick assets be at least two to one of 
quick liabilities. Here they are $825,- 
500 against $844,500, eliminating the 
‘loans 0 which might be on time. Ob- 
viously a weakness. 

The firm started with $50,000 in 
merchandise. It purchased $40,000 
and had $75,000 left, making the cost 



of goods sold $15,000, which it turned 
over at $80,000, an exorbitant profit. 
The amount owing to creditors is be- 
yond all reason. The loan of $27,000 
may be a first claim, and it may be se- 
cured by collateral. It is singular that 
out of $90,000 of merchandise only 
one-sixth has been sold, and at extra- 
ordinarily high prices. The expenses 
are entirely too high for the volume 
of business. Receivables are three 
times the sales, showing that sales have 
been made, but slow collections. Out 
of a net profit of $87,000, drawings 
of $25,000 have been made, too much 
for the capital of $8,000 at the be- 
ginning of the period. The heavy 
drawings and heavy profit are ques- 
tions to be investigated. The bad 
debts should be greater; at least one 
per cent. The loan would not be 
justified without careful investigation. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



General and Specific Deposits 

B AXK deposits are of three classes: 

General, special and specific. A 
general deposit exists when the bank 
is made the owner of the fund, and 
the depositor becomes creditor of the 
bank. The bank is only bound to re- 
pay the equivalent. 

A special deposit exists when the 
bank is made custodian of the proper- 
ty without authority to use it, and the 
bank is bound to return the identical 
thing. If it is a money deposit, the 
bank cannot mingle the fund with 
other moneys. 

A specific deposit exists where the 
money is deposited with instructions 
to apply the same to a specified pur- 



pose, as for instance, to take up a 
note or to pay off a mortgage. 

In a California case it was sought 
to show that a certificate of deposit 
was a special deposit. Like many 
other cases, it arose out of a bank 
failure. A check was presented to the 
drawee bank in San Francisco, with 
request that the funds be sent to 
Omaha, Neb. The teller advised that 
a certificate of deposit, to the order of 
the Omaha party be sent, and it was 
issued. 

The bank suspended before the cer- 
tificate came in for payment and pay- 
ment was refused. The depositor con- 
tended that the fund was a deposit for 
a specific purpose, i. e., payment to 
payee upon return of the certificate. 

The bank contended that no specific 
deposit for a definite purpose was 
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made; hence no trust fund was creat- 
ed by the issuance of the certificate 
of deposit to appellant. Second, No 
actual deposit of money w f as made at 
tlie time the certificate of deposit 
was issued ; hence the assets of the 
bank were not increased by the trans- 
action in question, and without an ac- 
tual increase of assets no preferred 
claim could possibly arise. 

The original deposit of the $1,000 
was a general deposit and created the 
relation of debtor and creditor be- 
tween the bank and the depositor. 

The case, therefore, is simply that 
of a depositor desiring to have a por- 
tion of the deposit remitted to a dis- 
tant place. Did the agent, in accom- 
plishing this purpose, so conduct the 
transaction as to convert the $847.50 
into a special or specific fund or to 
make the bank a trustee of Mrs. White 
— payee of the certificate — and a 
holder in trust of that money for her? 
Mr. Aitken’s testimony simply shows 
that the depositors, Aitken & Aitken, 
wanted to send the money to Mrs. 
White at Tacoma, and were told that 
the most convenient way would be 
to take a certificate of deposit payable 
to her and she could indorse it and 
get her money through a Tacoma bank 
upon the return of the certificate. Un- 
fortunately the bank became insolvent 
and the certificate was not paid. “We 
cannot discover/’ says the court, “any 
request made of the bank to send the 
money, or any agreement by it to send 
the money. The same result might 
have been accomplished had the bank 
certified the check given by Aitken & 
Aitken, and had they sent it to Mrs. 
White, or by a draft upon some bank 
at Tacoma or elsewhere. 

“There was no money in fact de- 
posited by Mrs. White, and there was 
no withdrawing of any money from 
the bank. The check for $847.50 was 
marked paid and reduced the credit 
account of her agents, Aitken & 
Aitken, by that much, and on the bank 
books the amount was doubtless 
charged to outstanding certificates of 
deposit account. There is no evidence 



that the bank expressly or impliedly 
agreed to hold this money in trust for 
Mrs. White or her assignee, nor did 
it agree to transmit the monev to 
her. * * * 

“But we fail to discover in any- 
thing said or done by Mr. Aitken at 
the time from which he had a right 
to assume that the bank officers under- 
stood the bank’s relation to Mrs. White 
to be other than that created by the 
certificate of deposit. The certificate 
of deposit has none of the earmarks 
of a special deposit of money which 
the bank has no right to mingle with 
its funds or treat as its own. On its 
face it creates the relation of debtor 
and creditor between itself and Mrs. 
White. Aitken & Aitken were her 
agents in the matter and for her con- 
sented that the transaction should take 
this form, and it seems to us the cer- 
tificate is very significant, if not con- 
clusive, as showing what the under- 
standing was. 

“Mr. Morse says such certificates 
are but acknowledgments of the bank 
that it has received from certain per- 
sons certain sums of money. ‘In form 
they are substantially simple receipts 
of the bank, in negotiable form, for so 
many dollars, and so are only evidence 
of an indebtedness, like the bank book/ 
1 Morse on Banks, § 297. ‘They cre- 
ate no trust relation between the de- 
positor and the bank, but merely that 
of debtor and creditor.’ ” People vs. 
California Safe Dep. & Tr. Co., 137 
Pacific Hep. 1111. 

Note Payable to Joint Payees 

Massachusetts 

Tenancy in Common — Mortgage Secu- 

ri ty — Stir vivorsh * p — Join t Tenancy 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 

January 9, 1914. 

PARK VS. PAMKEB. 

A negotiable instrument payable to two 
or more persons jointly may be paid to 
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any one, and by him cancelled and sur- 
rendered. 

TJETITION by Osmond F. Park, as 
*■* executor of the estate of Caroline 
P. Gilham, deceased, for instructions 
as to the disposition of a note secured 
by a mortgage on real property. A 
decree was rendered declaring that the 
proceeds passed to the estate of Caro- 
line P. Gilham as the last survivor of 
certain joint owners, and the case was 
reserved for the determination of the 
full court. Reserved. 

STATEMENT OF FACT 

TN June, 1889, Caroline P. Gilham, 
*“* William D. Park and Thomas C. 
Park conveyed a tract of land in Bos- 
ton, which they owned as tenants in 
common, to one Pihlcrantz, who gave a 
promissory note payable to the grant- 
ors, secured by a mortgage on the 
same real estate. The payees of the 
note have died, Thomas C. Park in 
1904, William D. Park in 1908 and 
Caroline P. Gilham in 1910. In 1911 
the note was paid to the executor of 
the will of Caroline P. Gilham and the 
mortgage was discharged. This is a 
petition in equity by him for instruc- 
tions as to what shall be done with 
this money. He contends that the en- 
tire sum belongs to the Gilham estate, 
on the ground that the note was a 
joint one and that the mortgage was 
held by the three mortgagees as joint 
tenants and not as tenants in common, 
and that hence it all vested in Caroline 
P. Gilham as the last survivor of the 
three. This contention is the only 
question presented on the record. 

@ 

OPINION OF THE COURT 

1) UGG, C. J. : One of the several 

promisees of a negotiable instru- 
ment, payable to two or more jointly 



may receive payment and cancel or sur- 
render the note. Bruce vs. Bonney, 12 
Gray, 107, 111. Hence the payment 
by the maker to the survivor of the 
joint payees was proper and dis- 
charged his obligation. In actions at 
law it has been held that although, 
since St. 1785, c. 62, § 4 (now R. L. 
c. 184, § 6), conveyances to two or 
more persons are to be interpreted as 
creating estates in common, yet mort- 
gages were excepted so that in a grant 
by mortgage to two or more persons 
to secure a joint debt, there is survi- 
vorship in the event of the death of 
one. Appleton vs. Boyd, 7 Mass. 181. 
That was a case where the payees of 
the note and the mortgagees were part- 
ners, and this circumstance is adverted 
to as of importance in Lowell, Appel- 
lant, 22 Pick. 215, 221, 222, and Earle 
vs. Wood, 8 Cush. 480, 448. The same 
relation existed between the payees of 
the note in Goodwin vs. Richardson, 11 
Mass. 470. * * * Some of these 

cases were explained in Ewer vs. 
Hobbs, 5 Mete. 1, at page 8, where it 
was said by Chief Justice Shaw: 

“In an early case in Massachusetts 
it was held by Chief Justice Parsons 
that where a mortgage was made to 
partners, in such form as would ordi- 
narily create a tenancy in common in 
other grantees — inasuch as it was de- 
signed to secure a joint debt, which, 
in case of the decease of one partner, 
would vest in the survivor for the pur- 
pose of collection, and subject to the 
partnership debts — the estate should 
be held to be a joint tenancy, in order 
that by the principle of survivorship, 
applicable to that tenure, the real se- 
curity might accompany the debt. Ap- 
pleton vs. Boyd, 7 Mass. 181. This 
doctrine was earnestly opposed by Mr. 
Justice Story, in the case of Randall 
vs. Phillips, 3 Mason, 878 [Fed. Cas. 
No. 11,555], who insisted that such 
mortgage, so far as it operated as a 
transfer of the legal estate, was* to be 
construed a tenancy in common, and 
not a joint tenancy. But at the same 
time he maintained that, on the death 



of one partner, the heirs of the de- 
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ceased would take a moiety, charged 
with an implied trust to hold for the 
survivor, as security for the debt. 
And in Goodwin vs. Richardson, 11 
Mass. 469, the opinion of the court, 
given by Mr. Justice Jackson, was 
that, although a mortgage to partners, 
to secure a joint debt, might be deemed 
a joint tenancy, until foreclosure, yet 
the new absolute estate, vested in the 
mortgagees by foreclosure, was to be 
considered as a tenancy in common. 
It seems, therefore, that whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there may seem to 
be. among our eminent jurists, on this 
subject, is a difference as to the tech- 
nical mode of the operation of the con- 
veyance; but they all concur in the 
proposition that it is to be so construed 
as most effectually to form an indis- 
soluble connection between the estate 
and the debt, and make the land sub- 
ject to the debt, in whatever legal 
form it may pass, or into whose hands 
soever it may come.” 

In Gilson vs. Gilson, 2 Allen, 110, 
117, it was said that these statutory 
provisions “have excepted mortgages 
from the broad provision that all con- 
veyances made to two or more persons 
shall be construed to create estates in 
common and not in joint tenancy. But 
this provision only operates to leave 
open the inquiry in each particular 
case as to the character of the mort- 
gage.” Donnels vs. Edwards, 2 Pick. 
617. The strong inference, if not the 
express decision, of Blake vs. Sanborn, 
8 Gray. 154, is that mortgagees, al- 
though joint tenants in form, are nev- 
ertheless, as between each other, bound 
to account according to the real nature 
of their respective rights. Boland vs. 
McKowen, 189 Mass. 568, was an ac- 
tion at law discussed and decided on 
grounds arising out of a tenancy by the 
entirety. 

This is a proceeding in equity and 
is governed by equitable principles. 
Joint tenancy and its doctrine of sur- 
vivorship are not in harmony with the 
genius of our institutions, nor are they 
much favored in law. Burnett vs. 
Pratt, 22 Pick. 556. It appears to be 



the general rule in equity that, where 
money is lent by two persons, they are 
regarded presumptively as tenants in 
common and not as joint tenants both 
of the debt and of the collateral or 
lien taken to secure it. It was said in 
Morley vs. Bird, 8 Ves. 628, that 
“though they take a joint security each 
means to lend his own money and take 
back his own." This is the doctrine of 
ancient and modern decisions in chan- 
cery. Petty vs. Sty ward, 1 Reports in 
Chancery, 81 ; Rigden vs. Vallier, 2 
Ves. Sr. 252, 258; Robinson vs. Pres- 
ton, 4 Kay & J. 505, 511; Steeds vs. 
Steeds, 22 Q. B. D. 587, at 541; 
Powell vs. Broadhurst [1901 ] 2 eh. 160, 
164; Duncan vs. Forrer, 6 Binney, 198. 
It was adopted by Mr. Justice Story in 
Randall vs. Phillips, 8 Mason, 878. 
There is really nothing inconsistent 
with this in Matson vs. Dennis, 10 Jur. 
N. S. 461, which related solely to a 
question of title to real estate. 

In the case at bar the original 
payees of the note and grantees in the 
mortgage had been tenants in common 
of the real estate, and their shares 
were equal. The presumption is strong 
that they expected the note to stand in 
the place of the land they had sold, 
with like proportional interest in each. 
It is unlikely that as between them- 
selves they intended that a relation so 
different and so speculatively uncertain 
in its nature as joint tenancy should be 
subsituted for the plain and definite 
equal ownership of tenants in common. 
There is no evidence tending to show 
that purpose. 

In equity it is not to be imposed 
upon the parties in the absence of any- 
thing to indicate that they understood 
that any such situation was being 
created. When the note, to which the 
mortgage was security, has been paid 
in full, and in a sense stands in place 
of the land of which the payees were 
tenants in common, there is no rigid 
rule of law which requires the princi- 
ple of joint tenancy to apply to the 
money. The effect of Appleton vs. 
Boyd, 7 Mass. 181, does not go to this 



extent. 
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It follows that the money in pay- 
ment of the note received by the ex- 
ecutor of the Gilham will must be ac- 
counted for by him to the other two 
payees of the note. This being so, the 
death of Thomas C. Park in California 
in 1904 did not divest his estate of an 
interest in the proceeds of the note. 
Decree reversed. 

103 N. E. Rep. 986. 

Taxation of Joint and Trust 
Deposits 

New York 

Transfer Tax — Survivorship — Descent 
of Property — Joint and Trust Ac- 
counts — Gifts 

Surrogate’s Court, New York County, April 
10 , 1914 . 

in re Thompson’s estate. 

Money deposited in trust account, and 
no evidence existing as to the ownership of 
the fund, it must be presumed that the de- 
posit created a tentative trust, which was 
revoked by the death of the beneficiary, 
and is not subject to the transfer tax. 
Money deposited in joint account, and be- 
longing to both is presumed to belong, one 
half to each and is so taxable. 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

p'OWLER, J.: The executrix of the 

* estate of decedent appeals from 
the order fixing tax, and alleges that 
the appraiser erred in his findings as 
to the ownership of certain property 
mentioned in the report, its distribu- 
tion among the legatees mentioned in 
decedent’s will, and its taxation under 
the Transfer Tax Law. The dece- 
dent was a resident of New York. He 
died on the sixth of February, 1911. 
Among the assets included in the ap- 
praiser’s report is the sum of $2,167.89 
on deposit in the Eastchester Savings 
Bank. The bank book evidencing this 



deposit was indorsed “M. Celia 
Thompson, in trust for Alexander 
Thompson.” M. Celia Thompson is 
the daughter of the decedent. There 
is no evidence as to the ownership of 
the money which was deposited in the 
bank, and in the absence of such proof 
it will be presumed that the money be- 
longed to the depositor. The deposit 
of the money in the particular form 
above indicated created a tentative 
trust in favor of Alexander Thomp- 
son, deceased, but the trust was re- 
voked by the death of the cestui que 
trust during the life of the trustee. 
Matter of U. S. Trust Company, 117 
App. Div. 178, affirmed 189 N. Y. 
500. This money, therefore, did not 
constitute any part of decedent’s es- 
tate and should not have been included 
in the taxable assets thereof. 

The decedent and his wife had ac- 
counts in various banks. The pass- 
books issued by the banks bore the 
following indorsement: “Alexander 

Thompson or Mary E. Thompson.” 
Mary E. Thompson was decedent’s 
wife. The entire deposits amounted 
to the sum of $18,280.82. The ap- 
praiser included this amount in the 
taxable assets of decedent’s estate. 
The only evidence contained in the 
record as to the ownership of the 
money at the time it was deposited 
in tlie various banks is that supplied 
bv M. Celia Thompson, the daughter 
of decedent. 

In her affidavit arhe alleges that the 
decedent was in the trucking and mon- 
ument setting business and that at 
various times he gave to Mary E. 
Thompson, his wife, a part of the 
profits resulting from the operation 
of his business; that the money so 
given to his wife, as well as some of 
his own money, was deposited by her 
in the various banks, and that the en- 
tire amount deposited in the banks 
above mentioned consisted of money 
which belonged to the decedent and 
money which was the individual prop- 
erty of his wife. The evidence, how- 
ever, does not show how much of the 
deposits belonged to the decedent and 
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how much to his wife. In the ab- 
sence of such evidence it will be pre- 
sumed that one-half of the money so 
deposited belonged to the decedent and 
one-half to his wife. Wethcrow vs. 
Lord, 41 App. Div. 413; Matter of 
Wilkens^ 144 App. Div. 803. 

While the decedent and his wife 
could, by agreement between them- 
selves, have created a right of survivor- 
ship in the deposits, the record con- 
tains no evidence of such an agree- 
ment ; and, in the absence of such 
proof it will not be presumed that the 
depositors intended that the entire 
amount on deposit at the death of 
either should go to the survivor. Mat- 
ter of Albrecht, 136 N. Y. 91; Mat- 
ter of Kaupper, 141 App. Div. 54. 
Therefore, one-half of the amount on 
deposit in the savings banks at the 
date of decedent's death passed to his 
legatees under the provisions of his 
will and is subject to a transfer tax. 
The other half belonged to decedent's 
wife, and should not be included in the 
taxable assets of decedent’s estate. 

The decedent and his wife were the 
owners of certain bonds and mortgages 
amounting to $38,900. The bonds and 
mortgages were executed to “Alexan- 
der Thompson and Mary E. Thomp- 
son, his wife." M. Celia Thompson 
submitted to the appraiser an affidavit 
in which she alleged that the moneys 
which were loaned on these bonds 
and mortgages belonged to Mary E. 
Thompson; but when deponent was ex- 
amined before the appraiser she testi- 
fied that all the money loaned, and for 
the payment of which the bonds and 
mortgages were given, belonged to her 
father, the decedent herein. The affi- 
davit submitted to the appraiser was 
evidently prepared by the attorney for 
the executrix, and therefore the alle- 
gations therein contained are not enti- 
tled to the same probative force as the 
direct testimony of the deponent. 

When she testified before the ap- 
praiser her answers to the questions 
propounded to her were in her own 
words, the language was her own, and 
she evidently testified to the facts 



from her own knowledge and without 
the adventitious aid of counsel. As 
she was an interested witness, the 
court will assume the correctness of 
the evidence that is least advantageous 
to her. 

Assuming, therefore, that ^ the bonds 
and mortgages were all purchased with 
money which belonged to the decedent, 
it will be presumed, in the absence of 
evidence of a gift inter vivos of the 
bonds and mortgages to decedent’s 
wife, that they belonged to him dur- 
ing his life, that he intended to give 
his wife the right of survivorship, and 
that as she survived him they passed 
to her upon his death. West vs. Mc- 
Cullough, 123 App. Div. 846; affirmed 
194 N. Y. 518. They are therefore 
taxable as a gift intended to take ef- 
fect at or after death. The decedent 
assigned to himself and his wife two 
bonds and mortgages amounting to 
$3,500. These bonds were originally 
executed in favor of the decedent in- 
dividually. In 1905 he assigned them 
to himself and his wife, but the as- 
signment was not recorded until after 
his death. The daughter of decedent 
testified that it was his money which 
was loaned on these bonds and mort- 
gages. It will be presumed, there- 
fore, that by assigning these bonds 
and mortgages to himself and his wife 
he intended to confer upon her the 
right of survivorship. As the gift 
took effect in possession and enjoy- 
ment upon decedent's death it is tax- 
able under the provisions of the Trans- 
fer Tax Act (Consol. Laws, c. 60, §§ 
220-245). 

While as original questions I might 
have had some doubt, in view of the 
law relating to tenancies by entireties, 
which has been extended to personal 
property, held by husband and wife 
sirapliciter, yet I am bound to follow 
the decisions of the Appellate Divis- 
ion which seem to me to be decisive. 

On the 26th of January, 1911, the 
decedent executed certain deeds by 
which he transferred to himself and 
his wife as joint tenants certain real 
estate of which he was then seized. 
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The value of this real estate is about 
$67,000. The appraiser reported that 
the value of this real estate was tax- 
able against decedent’s widow. At the 
time the decedent executed these deeds 
he was nearly seventy-nine years # old. 
He had broken his shoulder in 
August, 1910, and was confined to his 
bed for several weeks thereafter. On 
the 24th of December, 1910, he had 
an attack of la grippe and suffered 
from that disease for about two weeks. 
He sent for his attorney, and asked 
him to prepare papers which would 
convey his real estate from him indi- 
vidually to himself and his wife as 
joint tenants. He said that the con- 
veyance which he had instructed his 
attorney to prepare was “so that his 
wife would take the property when he 
died.” On the 26th day of January, 
1911, he executed the deeds, and on 
the 28th his attending physician said 
that he was suffering from pneumo- 
nia. He died nine days thereafter. 

The decedent at the time he exe- 
cuted the deeds had arrived at an age 
when the possibility of his early de- 
mise must have presented itself forci- 
bly to his mind. His advanced age 
and failing health must necessarily 
have suggested to him that under the 
inexorable law of nature his corporal 
dissolution must inevitably occur with- 
in a comparatively short period of 
time. The suffering caused by the 
broken shoulder rendered him feeble 
and debilitated, and when this condi- 
tion was aggravated by two weeks of 
la grippe, it is easy to understand 
that he could have but little hope of 
prolonging his life for any extended 
period. It was at this time that he 
executed the deeds, and all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding their execution 
seem to lead irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that he made the conveyances in 
contemplation of death. This conclu- 
sion receives additional force from the 
fact that he died nine days after the 
execution of the deeds. * * * The 
appraiser, therefore, was correct in 
holding that this property passed to 
the decedent’s wife as a gift in con- 



templation of death. But as she was 
entitled to her dower in the real estate 
so conveyed, the value of such dower 
should be deducted from the appraised 
value of the real estate. That part of 
the real estate described as parcel 1, 
which was conveyed to the decedent 
and his wife at the time of its pur- 
chase, was held by them as tenants by 
the entirety. Therefore she took this 
parcel upon the decedent’s death by 
virtue of her right as such tenant by 
the entirety, and not as a gift made by 
the decedent to her. It is therefore 
not subject to a transfer tax. 

The order fixing tax will be reversed 
and the appraiser’s report remitted to 
him for correction as indicated. 

147 N. Y. Supp. 157. 



Bond of Indemnity 

New York. 

Bond of Indemnity Given to Protect 
Bank on a Collateral Loan — Terms 
Construed 

New York Court of Appeals, March 3, 1914. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK VS. 
GOUBEKT. 






ACTION by the American Exchange 
National Bank against Auguste 
A. Goubert and the National Surety 
Company. From a judgment of the 
Appellate Division (146 App. Div. 
875, 180 N. Y. Supp. 1108) affirming 
a judgment for plaintiff for less than 
the relief demanded, it appeals. Af- 
firmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 



r I 'HE defendants have given to the 
*■“ plaintiff, the American Exchange 
National Bank, a bond of indemnity 
which we are called upon to construe. 
The bank held a note for $2,800, which 
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was secured by stock of the Goubert 
Manufacturing Company. The defend- 
ant Goubert, in whose name the shares 
stood, was not a party to the note, nor 
indebted to the bank. He brought an 
action against the bank to recover pos- 
session of the certificate of stock, upon 
a claim that as against him the bank 
held it without right. 

He moved in that action for an in- 
junction restraining the bank from 
disposing of the stock until the action 
was determined. The court made an 
order granting the injunction “only 
upon condition that the plaintiff, with- 
in ten days from the date hereof, file 
an undertaking, with sureties to be 
approved by this court, in the sum of 
one thousand five hundred ($1,500) 
dollars, agreeing to indemnify and 
hold the defendant, the American Ex- 
change National Bank, harmless from 
any and all damage, interest, cost, or 
other expenses by reason of, or grow- 
ing out of, the issuance or continu- 
ance of the injunction, and as secu- 
rity for the amount of indebtedness 
claimed to be due to the defendant, 
and for which it claims to hold said 
certificate of stock as collateral.” 

A bond was thereupon filed by Gou- 
bert and his surety. It deviates in im- 
portant particulars from the undertak- 
ing called for by the order, but it 
was accepted as sufficient. It recites 
the entry of an order granting the 
injunction upon condition that the 
plaintiff (Goubert) file an undertak- 
ing “agreeing to indemnify and hold 
harmless the defendant (the bank) as 
therein mentioned. ” It binds the 
obligors to the payment of $1,500, and 
it states the condition of the bond as 
follows: “Now, therefore, the condi- 
tion of this obligation is such that if 
the above bounden Auguste A. Gou- 
bert shall indemnify and hold the de- 
fendant, the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, harmless from any and 
all damage, interest, cost, or other 
expenses by reason of or growing out 
of the issuance or continuance of the 
injunction as security for the amount 
of the indebtedness claimed to be due 



the defendant, and for which it claims 
to hold a certificate of stock as col- 
lateral, then this obligation to be void, 
else to remain in full force and vir- 
tue/’ The action brought by Gou- 
bert to recover possession of the cer- 
tificate of stock was dismissed upon 
the merits; and the bank brings this 
action to recover on the bond. 

The stock has been sold for $700, 
and after crediting this and other 
payments, there remained due upon the 
bank’s note, at the time of the trial a 
balance of upwards of $2,000. The 
finding is that the value of the stock 
when sold was no lower than the value 
at the date of the injunction. To hold 
the defendants liable for any part of 
the unpaid balance, it must therefore 
be found that they agreed not merely 
to pay any damages resulting from 
the injunction, but also to the extent 
of $1,600 to assume the debt, for 
which neither of them was liable up 
to the execution of the bond. The 
courts below have held, though not 
without division of opinion, that the 
bond, construed in the light of the or- 
der, imports a liability for the debt. 
Am. Exchange Nat. Bank vs. Goubert, 
135 App. Div. 371. They have held, 
however, that the contract is a guar- 
anty of collection, and not of payment, 
and hence that the unpaid balance can- 
not be recovered, because the bank has 
not exhausted its legal remedies against 
the parties to the note. The recov- 
ery has, therefore, been restricted to 
the expenses of the litigation in which 
the injunction was granted: and the 
case comes here upon an appeal by the 
bank. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 



^JARDOZO, J.: If we confine our 

consideration to the language of 
the bond, we shall find nothing to in- 
dicate that the defendants intended 
to assume the debt. All that they did 
was to undertake to hold the bank 
harmless from loss as a result of the 
injunction. It is true that, in undcr- 
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taking to indemnify the bank even to 
that limited extent, they stated that 
they did so “as security for the amount 
of the indebtedness” for which the 
stock was collateral. But that state- 
ment did not add anything to the 
scope of their engagement. If the 
bond had been silent on the subject, 
the necessary consequence of a prom- 
ise to make good a depreciation in the 
value of the collateral during the pe- 
riod that its use was restrained would 
be to add to that extent to the security 
for the debt. The security of the bond 
would take the place of the security 
of the stock, and the debt would in 
each instance be the thing secured. 

The bond therefore, considered by 
itself, creates an obligation to pay the 
damages and expenses resulting from 
the injunction, and nothing else. In 
legal effect, it does not go beyond the 
statutory undertaking prescribed by 
section *620 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. It imposes no obligation on 
its makers to assume and pay the debt 
except to the extent necessary to make 
good the impairment of the value of 
the collateral as a result of the injunc- 
tion. 

The argument is made, however, that 
the language of the bond may be en- 
larged by reference to the terms of the 
order under which it was given. The 
order calls for an undertaking rather 
than a bond; and, though this differ- 
ence of form in itself is immaterial, 
the attempt to preserve in the bond a 
phraseology appropriate to an under- 
taking has emphasized the confusion. 
We think it is true that the under- 
taking prescribed by the order was to 
supply a twofold protection. It was 
to indemnify the bank against any 
damage or expense resulting from the 
injunction; and it was also to secure 
the indebtedness for which the stock 
was then held as collateral. Indem- 
nity against loss resulting from de- 
preciation in the stock was sufficiently 
assured by the requirement that the 
bank be saved harmless from the dam- 
age caused by the injunction. To limit 
to such loss the direction that the un- 



dertaking should also secure* the 
amount of the indebtedness is to 
make that provision meaningless. When 
called upon to choose between a con- 
struction that gives significance to all 
the clauses of the order and another 
that makes one of the clauses mean- 
ingless, we must prefer the former. 
People vs. Lee, 104* N. Y. 441, 449. 

We are thus confronted by an order 
which requires an undertaking not 
merely to pay the damages resulting 
from the injunction, but also to pay 
the debt, and a bond given in assumed 
compliance with the order, which is 
confined to the payment of the dam- 
ages alone. The question is, how far 
conditions in respect of which the 
bond is silent may be incorporated into 
it so as to conform its meaning to the 
requirements of the order. That this 
bond was supposed to constitute a com- 
pliance with the order is not doubtful. 

The fact that it was made with that 
intent is stated in substance in its re- 
citals. If the meaning of the bond 
were doubtful or ambiguous, we should 
have the right, in view of those reci- 
tals, to limit or to enlarge its opera- 
tion accordingly. Sonneborn vs. Lib- 
bey, 102 N. Y. 539, 550; Elmendorf 
vs. Lansing, 5 Cow. 468 ; Smith vs. 
Molleson, 118 N. Y. 241, 246. We 
think, however, that a court is with- 
out power to interpolate a new condi- 
tion into a bond that is free from am- 
biguity in order to force a correspond- 
ence between the bond and the order 
under which it was executed. The or- 
der may be referred to for the pur- 
pose of explaining a doubtful phrase, 
but not for the purpose of inserting a 
new condition, and thus reforming the 
contract. 

The argument is made that all that 
is needed to bring the order and the 
bond into harmony is the insertion of 
the single word “and” before the 
phrase “as security for the amount 
of the indebtedness.” But to add that 
word by itself, without recasting the 
sentence, would so mutilate the lan- 
guage of the bond as to make it hard 
to believe that the parties would have 
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signed it without further changes. 
The meaning, now the obvious one, 
would be clouded; but no other mean- 
ing would be given appropriate expres- 
sion. The difficulty arises, as we have 
already suggested, from an attempt to 
apply to a bond the phraseology ap- 
propriate to an undertaking. 

The order contemplated an under- 
taking. It directed that an under- 
taking by filed agreeing to indemnify 
the bank against damage from the in- 
junction, and as security for the 
amount of the indebtedness. To give 
an undertaking as security for a debt 
is a phrase which, if loose and inept, 
is yet not without meaning. But 
when the parties came to comply with 
the order they gave a bond by which 
they assumed an obligation subject to a 
defeasance. The condition of the 
bond, if we insert the word “and/* 
would read as follows: “Now, there- 
fQre, the condition of this obligation is 
such that if the above bounden August 
A. Goubert shall indemnify and hold 
the defendant, the American Exchange 
National Bank, harmless from any and 
all damage, interest, cost, or other ex- 
penses by reason of or growing out of 
the issuance or continuance of the in- 
junction, and as security for the 
amount of the indebtedness claimed to 
be due the defendant, and for which 
it claims to hold a certificate of stock 
as collateral, then this obligation to be 
void, else to remain in full force and 
virtue.” 

Interpolated in such a context, the 
words “and as security for the amount 
of the indebtedness” are meaningless. 
They do not express an intelligible 
condition. To express with any degree 
of fitness the meaning that is the only 
excuse for any interpolation, we should 
have to recast the language so as to 
make it read “and if they shall secure 
and pay the amount of the indebted- 
ness claimed to be due the defendant, 
and for which it claims to hold a cer- 
tificate of stock as collateral, then this 
obligation to be void,” etc. 

We think that this is equivalent to 
making a new contract rather than 



construing one. The bond as executed 
may not have been in compliance with 
the order, but we are not permitted for 
that reason to discard its plain lan- 
guage, and substitute the order for the 
bond. It is the bond and not the or- 
der that constitutes the contract. In 
tendering this bond the obligors put 
their construction on the order, which 
was at least ambiguous, and in that 
construction the plaintiff acquiesced. 
The defendants may have construed 
the order erroneously. They may have 
supposed that its obscure requirement 
that they secure the debt was intended 
merely to define the purpose of the 
requirement that they hold the bank 
harmless from loss as a result of the 
injunction. If they had construed it 
otherwise they might have refused to 
sign a bond at all. In any event, they 
have the right to insist that the bond 
rather than the order shall define the 
extent of their liability. If the bond 
was thought to be defective in form, 
another might have been exacted in 
more faithful compliance with the 0 * 
der, and the plaintiff, having accepted 
the bond as given, is now bound by its 
terms. 

The judgment should be affirmed 
with costs. 

101 N. E. Rep. 928. 



Payment by Check 

Virginia 

Forgery — Warranty — Indorsements 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Virginia, March 
12, 1914. 

MAIN" STREET BANK VS. PLANTER'S NATIONAL 
BANK OF RICHMOND. 

A check is not payment except by express 
agreement. 



ACTION by the Planters* National 
***■ Bank of Richmond against Main 
Street Bank, Incorporated. Judgment 
for plaintiff, and defendant brings er- 
ror. Affirmed. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 

r I ^HIS is a controversy involving the 
A liability of a prior indorser to a 
subsequent indorser upon three nego- 
tiable notes aggregating $103.71, for 
which sum the plaintiff in the lower 
court obtained judgment with inter- 
est. * * * 

It appears that Kingan & Company 
conducted their business under the 
trade-name of “Albert E. Jordan/* 
and that their customers discharged 
their indebtedness for goods purchased 
by checks payable to “Albert E. Jor- 
dan.” In accordance with this cus- 
tom of the business, the payee in each 
of the three checks here involved was 
Albert E. Jordan. The same consid- 
erations are applicable alike to each of 
these checks, and the result as to one 
follows as to all. We will, therefore, 
as typical of each, only deal with the 
check dated San Francisco, August 18, 
1910, drawn by E. J. Boebeeg, cashier, 
on the Merchants' National Bank of 
New York to the order of Albert E. 
Jordan for $199.64. When this check 
was received by Kingan & Company, 
it was stolen by a clerk in their em- 
ployment, who forged the name of Al- 
bert E. Jordan, the payee, on the back 
of the check, indorsed thereunder his 
own name, and deposited the same to 
his own account in the Main Street 
Bank, Inc., the plaintiff in error. 

That bank indorsed the same to the 
Planters’ National Bank of Richmond, 
the defendant in error, who in turn 
indorsed it as follows: “Prior indorse- 
ments guaranteed. Pay to the order 
of any national or State bank." This 
indorsement was signed by the Plant- 
ers’ National Bank and the check for- 
warded to its New York correspondent 
for collection. There it was paid by 
the Merchants’ National Bank of New 
York upon which it had been drawn. 
After being paid by the drawee bank 
and debited to the drawer, it was dis- 
covered that the payee’s name had been 
forged and the proceeds credited by 
the plaintiff in error bank to the forg- 
er’s account. Thereupon the drawee 
bank credited the amount of the check 
2 



to tlie account of the drawer, and were 
themselves similarly credited by other 
banks through which the check had 
passed, including the defendant in 
error. 

When, however, the defendant in 
error demanded of its prior indorser, 
the plaintiff in error, satisfaction of 
the forged check, the latter declined 
to make good its indorsement of the 
check to the former, and thereupon 
this suit was brought and decided, as 
already seen in favor of the defendant 
in error. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

XJTARRISON, J.: The law is wejl 

‘ B “ B ' settled that a check is not pay- 
ment except by express agreement ; 
that where a debtor pays a creditor by 
check, which is fraudulently obtained 
from the creditor and paid on forged 
indorsement, the debtor is not dis- 
charged and may be again called upon 
to pay his debt. First Nat. Bank vs. 
Whitman, 94 U. S. 313; Leather Man- 
ufacturers’ Bank vs. Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank, 128 II. S. 26; Thomas vs. Bank 
of British N. A., 82 N. Y. 1 ; Daniel 
on Neg. Instr., vol. 2, § 1623. 

The indorser of a negotiable instru- 
ment, upon which the name of a prior 
indorser is forged, “by indorsing it, 
warrants that he has clear title thereto, 
and that the instrument is the genuine 
article it purports to lie, and is, there- 
fore, bound by his indorsement to all 
parties subsequent to him, even though 
the paper has been discounted by a 
prior party." Daniel on Neg. Instr., 
vol. 2, § J 357. 

In 5 Cvc. 349, citing numerous au- 
thorities in support of the text, it is 
said: “When several successive indors- 
ers have advanced money on paper 
payable to order, and neither, it final- 
ly appears, had a title because the first 
indorsement was a forgery, each may 
recover from his immediate indorser." 

Recognizing these well-established 
principles, the drawer of the check 
which was stolen and forged, paid 
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Kingan & Company their debt, and 
the drawee bank, which had paid the 
forged check, at once reimbursed the 
drawer, and this course was followed 
by each of the banks through which 
the check passed until the defendant 
in error paid the bank to which it had 
indorsed the check. 

Kingan & Company are not parties 
to this suit, and yet the case has been 
argued as if it involved a controversy 
with that concern. The grounds of 
defense suggested and relied on by 
the plaintiff in error, if sound, might 
have some relevancy in a controversy 
between the plaintiff in error and Kin- 
gan Sc Company ; but they have no 
bearing upon the issue involved in this 
case lie tween these two banks. That 
issue is a simple one, and in the light 
of the authorities cited is easily de- 
termined. 

When the Main Street Bank in- 
dorsed the check in question, upon 
which the name of a prior indorser had 
been forged, and passed the paper to 
the Planters’ National Bank, an inno- 
cent holder, it guaranteed that the title 
thereto w'as clear, that the instrument 
was the genuine article it purported to 
be, and thereby obligated itself to hold 
the Planters* National Bank harmless. 
The liability of the plaintiff in error 
to make good this check to the de- 
fendant in error, under the facts of 
this case, is not only made clear by 
the authorities cited, but such liability 
is put beyond question by the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, which entered 
into and formed part of the contract 
between the two banks. That statute 
provides in part that “every person 
negotiating an instrument by delivery 
or by a qualified indorsement warrants: 
That the instrument is genuine and in 
all respects what it purports to be; 
that he has a good title to it; and that 
all prior parties had capacity to con- 
tract.” Code, 1901, p. 1170, § 65. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Main 
Street Bank, when it indorsed the 
check under consideration to the Plant- 
ers* Bank, warranted, among other 
things, that it had a good title to it. 



and that the forger had capacity to in- 
dorse it. It is clear that the rights 
of the parties to this litigation have 
been properly determined by the lower 
court,, and its judgment must be af- 
firmed. 

Affirmed. 

81 S. W. Rep. 21. 



Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by sub* 
scrlbers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 



STOPPING PAYMENT ON CER- 
TIFIED CHECKS AND CER- 
TIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

— , Ohio, July 10, 19U. 

Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: Being a subscriber to your good 

magazine for twenty or thirty years, I 
would like to ask the following: 

Are there any conditions under which 
payment can lie stopped on a certified 
check except for fraud? 

Are there any conditions under which 
payment can he stopped on a certificate of 
deposit when the same has been assigned* 

1. For instance: A agrees to pay B $1,- 
000. B gives his note to A and receives 
A’s certified check for same amount. Later 
A decides that he will order payment 
stopped on certified check. What would 
he the bank’s position in a case of this 
kind? 

2. A decides to loan B $1,000. A re- 
ceives B’s note for $1,000 and delivers to 
B A’s certificate which he has in his pos- 
session, payable to his order for $1,000. 
He hands this certificate to B for his note, 
properly endorsed. Later A decides that 
lie does not want the certificate paid and 
stops payment at hank. What is the posi- 
tion of the banker in this case. 

Thanking you very much for your opin- 
ion, I am, etc. Cashier. 



Answer: The effect of certification,, 

when the instrument is presented by 
one other than the maker, is to dis- 
charge the drawer. The bank then be- 
comes primarily liable to the holder* 
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It is not an added obligation, but a 
substituted obligation. The transaction 
is in legal effect the same as if the 
holder had surrendered the check, re- 
ceived payment therefor and deposited 
the money to his own credit, receiving 
in return the bank’s promissory note 
to his order, on demand. After cer- 
tification the drawer is powerless to 
stop payment. (Nolan vs. Bank of 
New York, 67 Barb. 24; Nat. Com- 
mercial Bank vs. Mills, 77 Ala. 168; 
Blake vs. Hamilton, etc., Bank 79 O. 
189: Meriden Nat. Bank vs. First Nat. 
Bank, 7 Ind. App. 322; Freund vs. 
Importers’ Bank, 76 N. Y. 352.) 

In Herman Furniture Works vs. 
German Ex. Bank. 87 N. Y. Supp. 
462, the court said: “The delivery to 
plaintiff of a certified check drawn on 
defendant bank amounted in legal ef- 
fect to payment by the defendant to 
plaintiff of so much money. The bank 
was merely custodian of the money for 
plaintiff. By certifying it lost all 
power to withhold it from plaintiff and 
was bound to pay it over to it as its 
sole property on demand. There is 
no doubt that the drawer had no right 
to stop payment.” 

There are. no doubt, cases which in- 
volve fraud, illegality or theft, where 
the holder is wrongfully in possession 
of the check, and that payment to 
him will further the wrong, and upon 
satisfactory indemnification the bank 
would be justified in refusing payment. 
But under the conditions named, pay- 
ment could not be stopped. 

A certificate of deposit is an ac- 
knowledgment that the bank has re- 
ceived the sum named, which it w T ill 
pay upon return of the certificate 
properly endorsed. Such a certificate 
is in effect a promissory note, and in 
the hands of the holder for value is 
good. The depositary becomes liable 



to pay to any holder to whom it is 
properly endorsed. (Nat. Bank of 
Fort Edward vs. Washington Co. 
Bank, 5 Hun. 605, N. Y.) 

In Hanna vs. Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company (104 App. Div. N. Y. 90) 
the bank issued a negotiable certificate 
of deposit to the charterer of a steamer, 
w r ho endorsed it over to the owner un- 
der an agreement to deposit cash or 
security with the owner. The owner 
of the boat endorsed it over to an- 
other party and the original payee no- 
tified the bank not to pay. claiming 
certain equities. It was held that the 
circumstances did not make out a case 
where the bank was authorized to 
withhold payment to the proper en- 
dorser. There must be reasonable 
ground for payee’s claim, and the mere 
assertion of equities is not enough. The 
bank is not a stakeholder between the 
proper endorsee and claimant, and is 
liable on its certificate to pay the 
proper holder. 

Certified checks and certificates of 
deposit are much alike, in that both 
arc direct obligations of the bank, pay- 
able to whoever holds under proper 
form of transfer. These are not sub- 
ject to countermand like a check, for 
they arc primary obligations of the 
bank, while a check is the primary 
obligation of the drawer. Only in ex- 
traordinary cases would the bank be 
justified in refusing to honor its own 
obligation. It is not enough that there 
be a dispute, failure of consideration, 
etc. ; there must be better grounds. 

Where, however, the payee of a 
certificate of deposit has notified the 
bank that it has been obtained by 
fraud and requests it to withhold pay- 
ment, upon satisfactory indemnity, the 
bank would be justified in so doing 
until the rights of the parties are de- 
termined. 
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Bank Promotes Biggest Corn Contest 
in United States 



By FRANK WARNER, of the Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 

Waterloo, Iowa 



P ROMOTING corn growing hard- 
ly seems at the* first glance as if 
it were within the scope of bank- 
ing. It is true that banks in an agri- 
cultural community like to see the 
crops do well; but when it comes to 
assuming an initiative in a prolonged 
campaign to increase the cereal pro- 
duction of a given locality, it hardly 
appears to the casual observer as an 
undertaking that is quite within the 
field of banking activities. 

However, the Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, situated in the very 
heart of Black Hawk County, Iowa, 
one of the best agricultural communi- 
ties in tills Commonwealth, was the 
only bank in its part of the State to 
afford any banking facilities at all 
for many, many years subsequent to 
its establishment, in 1856, during a 
period of time before the present large 
businesses, manufacturers and even 
railroads came, and when all life w*as 
rural. By its early environments it 
became a farmers’ bank, and during 
its fifty-eight successive years in busi- 
ness the farmer has always found it a 
loyal friend and supporter. 

It is not strange, then, that the 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank 
should choose to stimulate the activi- 
ties of the farmers of its county and 
to foster the production of one of the 
chief grains. 

NATURE OF THE CORN CON- 
TEST 

*T*HE contest is based upon the best 
yield of corn on a single acre, 
and the judges take in consideration 
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both quality and quantity of the 
acre’s yield. The amount of prizes, 
$1,800, is the largest ever offered in 
the United States for a like contest. 
This amount is divided into two parts, 
one constituting the premiums for the 
general contest which all adult com 
growers of the country could enter, 
the prizes numbering twenty-three, 
the highest being $200, and to- 
talling $1,000; the other part is pro- 
vided for the boys and girls of the 
county in their education in corn cul- 
tivation. The total amount of their 
prizes is $800, affording six premiums, 
the highest being $100. 

The rules governing both parts arc 
very liberal; any com grower in Black 
Hawk County could enter; he might 
be a patron of any bank; it costs noth- 
ing to join; nor is it expected that the 
winners will become our customers, 
although it is hoped they may some 
time, if their names are not now on 
our books. In regard to the specific 
rules of cultivation it was permitted 
that corn could be planted on a single 
acre or the competing acre could be 
selected anywhere in the field provid- 
ing that acre was not less than four 
rods wide; the seed could be drilled 
or checked in. In the boys and girls’ 
part, it was necessary for them to 
form in clubs having in no case a 
membership of less than five ; each 
member to grow an acre of com com- 
plying with the rules of the general 
contest; also each boy and girl is 
eligible to compete for prizes in the 
larger contest. Mr. Burger, our Coun- 
ty Agriculturist, has completed ar- 
rangements for a moisture test by 
Ames and Washington agricultural ex- 
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pcrts. The Iowa Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, an annual affair in Waterloo, 
nnd one of the largest exhibits of live- 
stock and farm machinery in this 
coon try, will set aside 600 feet of 
porch space for the corn display dur- 
ing its session in October, and in ad- 
dition will give a week’s admission 
cn rd to every exhibitor, subject to the 
regulations of the bank. 

The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank assumes no credit for originating 
tlie idea of such a contest only insofar 
as this bank has offered the largest 
amount of prizes, $1,800, ever known 
in the United States for a like con- 
test. The details of the contest were 
entirely original, being worked out by 
the bank and Mr. Burger, the Govern- 
ment expert for this county. 

Some other grain might have been 
chosen, but com was selected because 
our crop reports show that that grain 
in value and amount of production far 
outstrips its principal competitors of 
the Middle West — cotton and wheat — 
and because it is the principal crop in 
Black Hawk County, and it is, there- 
fore, natural that we should endeavor 
to increase its yield. 



GETTING THE FARMERS IN- 
TERESTED 

TT was an easy thing to decide on 
A having a contest, and to publish 
the fact through the press and by word 
of mouth, but we soon struck a rather 
troublesome snag in that corn growers 
were disinclined to enroll with any 
spontaneity, and instead of contestants 
at first coming with a willingness, it 
became apparent that some strong 
presentation must be made if we were 
to have a contest fitting in proportion 
to the amount of premiums and the 
scale which we had laid out for it. 

Printed circulars and application 
blanks were mailed to every farmer in 
the county, but they availed little. To 
simulate an interest this bank invited 
the Black Hawk County Crop Im- 
provement Association to a luncheon 



at the Irving Hotel in Waterloo in 
March. Their agriculturist, Mr. Bur- 
ger, whose name has been mentioned 
before, presided. The nature of the 
contest was presented by the several 
speakers, and the cooperation of the 
association sought and readily ob- 
tained. A circular letter to every 
farmer in the county was again sent 
out, but still only a slight increase 
in interest was shown. 

It was keenly felt that something 
had to be done, now* that we had gone 
into it so far, to kill the apathy, stir 
up an interest and eliminate any feel- 
ing that the proposition was a 
“scheme.” On Saturday, April 4, the 
Crop Association was again invited to 
share with others a well-planned 
luncheon as the guests of the bank. 
The speakers referred with enthu- 
siasm to the possibilities of such a 
stimulus as this contest would be to 
local corn production. And by a map, 
which had been prepared by the writer, 
it was shown which townships, by 
school districts, were represented. Out 
of a possible 2,200 contestants only 
ninety-two w r ere listed, and the expira- 
tion of the time allotted during which 
applications could be filed was only 
five weeks distant. 

Several means to interest the corn 
growers were advanced, but that of 
ex-Congressman Pickett was adopted. 
Mr. Pickett urged that the contest be 
put before the farmers of the county 
in a political campaign style. In 
other w*ords, that a meeting should be 
held in every township, and that the 
farmers be told of the purpose and 
date by some man, a resident of the 
township, and appointed at this meet- 
ing. At the meetings Mr. Burger, 
members of the Crop Association and 
men of this bank should strive to be 
present and use their influence tow’ard 
interesting others. 

The meetings were scheduled by Mr. 
Burger, the writer, and members of 
the farm association selected from the 
different townships. Sixteen meetings 
in all were held in fourteen of the 
eighteen townships. Prior to the cam- 
paign the total enrollment from these 
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fourteen townships was only seventy- 
one; after the campaign the number 
was increased to 416, while the num- 
ber of contestants from the four re- 
maining townships increased from 
twenty-one to 141. And among the 
whole number it is interesting to note 
that 100 boys and girls and twenty- 
seven women are listed. In all, there 
is a total enrollment of 557 contest- 
ants. or about one-fourth the total 
number of farmers. This means that 
corn will be gathered from 557 acres 
— or approximately so, as a few will 
drop out — located in such a scattered 
manner as to make a splendid repre- 
sentative showing for the county. Also 
this means that by selecting thirty cars 
from each acre for display at the 
Iowa Dairy Cattle Congress, as speci- 
fied in the rules, a mammoth display 
can be obtained of the very best corn 
grown in the county this year. The 
final husking of these 557 acres will 
be no small task, and at times has 
seemed to almost stagger us with its 
responsibility. We are now at work 
perfecting an organization of judges 
and weighers, for no competing acre 
can be husked nor its corn weighed 
unless a duly appointed judge is pres- 
ent. 

In reference to the corn contest 
meetings the people of the commu- 
nities visited were given opportunities 
to hear the excellent and timely lec- 
tures of Mr Burger, their “Farm Spe- 
cialist.” Among his lectures are re- 
mem bered such themes as “Corn 
Pests.” “Soil Fertility,” “Alfalfa,” 
and others, all illustrated by charts 
and some experiments. 

Of these sixteen meetings, six were 
given in country schoolhouses, five in 
town halls of the small towns, one in 
an electric theatre, rented for the 
evening, and four in rural and town 
churches. At many of these meetings 
special programmes had been provided, 
consisting of vocal and instrumental 
selections and songs, in wdiich the 
whole audience took part. The attend- 
ance w T as most encouraging and several 
of the audiences numbered over a hun- 
dred, gathering in from miles around, 



after having done a hard day’s work 
In the field and chores for an hour 
or more before starting. 

WHERE THE BANK COMES IN 

r I S HAT question was of chief con- 
cern to a great many and was pro- 
pounded to us in not a few instances. 
Certain ones w r ere skeptical, and per- 
haps there was some justification for 
it. Here we were, a bank offering to 
give away $1,300 of its earnings in 
the form of a contest; it cost nothing 
to take part; those joining the contest 
were not required nor requested to 
open an account either before or after 
the contest should they win any of the 
prizes; v r e promised to return all ex- 
hibit corn; and to vouch for a week’s 
admission to the Cattle Congress show 
to each exhibitor having complied 
with the rules. And it was not strange 
that there was some distrust, for there 
have been other “big contests,” and 
a few couldn’t conceive of an institu- 
tion doing nothing else but handling 
money, as being so humanitarian and 
altruistic that it was willing to give 
away $1,300 of its profits without 
some boomerang method of returning 
it again to the bank’s coffers. 

It became the lot of J. O. Trum- 
bauer, vice-president of the bank and 
its associated institution, the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, to destroy 
the skepticism. Mr. Trumbauer ap- 
peared on every programme. By 
forceful arguments he made it clear 
that this bank was putting up $1,300 
purely as a stimulus which w’ould dem- 
onstrate to all how many bushels of 
corn could be grown on a single acre 
of land. The average yield last year 
w r ns between thirty-five and forty 
bushels, wdiile spots here and there 
produced better than 100 bushels to 
the acre. If certain acres wdll grow' 
iOO bushels, certainly the majority of 
the others will produce, more than 
thirty-five or forty if w’e learn how 
to make them do so. I f Lhe 1 00.000 
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acres of corn area in the county could 
be made to raise a five bushels’ in- 
crease* there would he an added corn 
production for one year of 500,000 
bushels. This marketed at fifty cents 
per bushel, a conservative price, would 
n?:t an increase of $250,000 in wealth 
to this county. This added wealth 
when released by the farmers would 
be scattered in every line of business 
and activity in the county. Every 
merchant, manufacturer and banker 
would get his share, and the Leavitt 
& Johnson National Bank, as pointed 
out by Mr. Trumbauer, was willing to 
assume the risk in getting its portion. 

With that much established, it was 
easy to follow Mr. Trumbaucr's rea- 
soning. A similar increase in wealth 
each year would enable the farmer to 
possess more luxuries and conven- 
iences of life; better working condi- 
tions for himself and family, and not 
a little would such accruements aid, 
and in a logical manner, too, in cre- 
ating a rural life and environment 
that should turn the boys and girls 
away from seeking the city as a 
place free of the wearying toil of 
the farm. 

More, too, if the corn area of the 
county could be made to produce five 
bushels’ increase, there was no reason 
why it couldn’t add ten, fifteen or 
more bushels on the acreage vield, 
and the increase in production ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents would be 
in proportion. This movement was 
nothing more than one in the interests 
of more intense farming, a thing we 
in this country cannot appreciate yet, 
but which has been mastered in some 
of the older nations of Europe. With 
our population increasing so fast and 
cost of foodstuff rising so high, we 
are already feeling the pinch of our 
unscientific farming. 

In addition to any economic benefit 
which the spending of $1,300 may 
stimulate in this county, the bank 
believes it is receiving an abundance 
of good, clean and effective advertis- 
ing. The meetings last spring 
throughout the county permitted an 
unrivalled opportunity for personal 



contact with the farmers and members 
of this institution. This personal con- 
tact is the aim of any bank in secur- 
ing new patronage. And if those 
who attended the meetings were inter- 
ested enough to do so after having 
done a hard day’s work, most safely 




J. O. Thumbauer 

VICE-PRESIDENT LEAVITT & JOHNSON NATIONAL 
BANK, WATERLOO, IOWA, WHOSE TALKS BE- 
FORE THE FARMERS OF BLACK HAWK COUNTY 
DID MORE THAN ANYTHING 1LSB TO ENGENDER 
THE STRONG INTEREST IN THE CORN CON- 
TEST. 



can one conclude that they represented 
the thrifty and progressive farmers, 
the most desirable bank customers. 

Also a great deal of good advertis- 
ing was given us in news items by 
the different county papers. The 
contest being a big one, and being con- 
ducted in a big way, created so much 
interest over the county that the pa- 
pers found its development good news, 
and were kind in giving it their at- 
tention. And not only was the con- 
test given mention in the county pa- 
pers, but some of the larger papers 
of the State, as well as one of the 
large dailies of Chicago, have given 
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the contest a great deal of mention. 
And thus, the name Leavitt & John- 
son National Bank has been put be- 
fore every corn grower in this rountv, 
before thousands of people of this 
State, and thousands without this 
State in a manner not possible in a 
circular letter. 

The day set aside for the corn judg- 
ing will bring hundreds to the dis- 
play, because the exhibit will be made 
as a part of the Iowa Dairy Cattle 
Congress Show, an annual event in 
this city, and which thousands from 
this part of the State attend. In the 
exhibit of the corn and the award- 
ing of the prizes the name of the bank 
will be inseparably linked. And more- 



over, the advertising will go on for 
several years, carried along by its 
momentum accumulated this year, for 
the winners of the prizes will have a 
ready market for their prize winning 
corn, and with every sale the name of 
the bank will be mentioned in one 
way or another. 

A contest sufficient in its proportions 
to make it commensurate with the of- 
fer of $1,800 in prizes ought to be 
carried out on a scale consistent with 
that amount. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank will have spent fully 
another $1,300 before completing this 
contest, for it has endeavored not to 
slight in any way the carrying for- 
ward of this contest to its conclusion. 
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The Panama-California Exposition at 

San Diego 



By MARK S. WATSON 



I N the lean and hungry days which 
the possibility of war and the un- 
certainty of politics bring to the 
best managed countries now and then, 
there is a big fund of encouragement 
in the study of a venture which seeks 
to create values through the utilizing 
of neglected resources. If the search 
seems bound to be successful, so much 
the more encouraging. 

That is the honest, sober impression 
of what San Diego's forthcoming 
Panama-California Exposition is going 
to do, produce permanent benefit, 
thereby differing sharply from all pre- 
vious world's fairs which, as a rule, 
have carried a local stagnation in their 
trail. This new affair, opening on 
New Year's eve, and. thanks to the 
bounteous climate of the extreme south 



of the Pacific coast, continuing unin- 
terrupted for a year and a day, differs 
from the others because its ideals and 
its manner of working them out are 
essentially new. 

What is the new idea? Well, it is 
best illustrated by telling what was 
wrong with the old one. The tea ex- 
hibit, for example, was of tea boxes. 
San Diego’s is a tea plantation whose 
young saplings were brought from the 
plantations in Ceylon, set out and 
tended by Cingalese nurserymen just 
as in the Orient, and the plants are 
growing, the leaves arc being stripped 
and cured by the Cingalese boys, and 
the little brown women are preparing 
the tea and serving it in the pavilion 
and the surrounding gardens. It is 
novel and highly entertaining. That is 
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why San Diego's tea exhibit will at- 
tract interest. 

The old style agricultural exhibit 
was of two sorts, stacks of fruit and 
vegetables and a hall of standing ma- 
chinery. San Diego’s machinery is in 
an open tract sown to different crops 
of cereals and grasses, with the heavy 
tractors puffing their way up and down 
the field, with heavy plows and giant 
reapers in operation. And the fruits 
and vegetables are growing — in a large 
citrus orchard where orange and lemon 
and kumquat ripen on the boughs with- 
in reach of the hand, with the amazing 
fragrance of the citrus carried far 
through the air in the blooming season 
— in the orchard of the model farm, 
where peach and apricot and apple and 
cherry and pear trees are set out and 
bearing, with a thousand rows of vege- 
tables covering the ground beneath 
them, getting their water from the 
tiny irrigation ditches, a model inten- 
sive farm such as the thousands of 
this sort which are springing up 
throughout the southwest and grad- 
ually forming the mighty industry 
which is making the coast cities pos- 
sible. There is a vineyard, there 
are berry vines, a model poultry house, 
the model of the bungalows of Cali- 
fornia which supply the amateur farm- 
er with all the comforts of the city 
apartment. 



« 




A QUIET PATIO 



These are suggestions of the way 
the new idea works out — the showing, 
not of lifeless finished products, but 
of moving processes, satisfying the hu- 
man desire to “watch the wheels go 
'round.'' 

Overwhelming as is the gorgeous 
beauty of the southern California land- 
scape of sea and sky and mountain 
with the quaint Spanish buildings of 
the Exposition Beautiful, the most im- 




THE MODEL FARM FROM THE ALAMEDA 
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pressive feature of the whole affair is 
the earnestness of the purpose and the 
abundant promise of result. 

The result aimed for? It is not a 
local “boom” nor one for California. 
It is to call attention to that great 
stretch of country which the Panama 
Canal, whose opening the Exposition 




PATIO, SOUTHER X CALIFORNIA; COUNTIES 
BUILDING 



celebrates, will make it possible to de- 
velop. San Diego is the first port 
of call north of the Canal. Also, by 
a curvature of the California coast, 
it is much further east than any other 
point. More important, the grades 
over the Sierras are markedly lower, 
a considerable factor in railroad de- 
velopment and the time element of 
freight hauls. The products of this 
country and the materials brought 
from the east normally would alike 
pass through San Diego as the natural 
gateway between the Canal and the 
interior. That explains the direct re- 
sponsibility of San Diego for aiding 
the southwest’s development. 

In the country which can get its 
materials from the eastern manufac- 
turing centers more cheaply via rail 



and water, through San Diego, than 
in any other way, there are to-dav 3,- 
000.000 acres under cultivation. The 
census gives the annual product in 
1910 as $143,000,000 in farm prod- 
ucts alone, exclusive of minerals 
worth nearly as much. But also in 
that country are 86,000,000 acres of 
exactly the same general character, 
potentially just as productive. A little 
arithmetic will show what the annual 
output, should be when this whole sec- 
tion is developed. 

The connection is this: Newspaper 
articles, magazine articles, even land 
shows — y<?s, even political speeches — 
have not sufficed to start the back-to- 
the-land movement fully, and the sec- 
tions and quarter sections are still idle. 
San Diego’s Exposition, more especial- 
ly its agricultural display, shows not 
alone products, but processes. It is an 
educator with a direct human appeal, 
and the firm belief is that here at last 
is something which will start the de- 
velopment. 

The spirit of the Exposition has 
been carried out in the individual 
States’ display, each State showing the 
exact condition of every river valley 
in its confines. The prospective settler 
can see exactly what he has to choose 
between. He can even get detailed 
figures of temperature, rainfall, soil 
analysis, average cost and average 
product. And the manufacturer can 
acquire information, and the business 
man and the banker. 

A territory capable of producing 
$650,000,000 a year more than at pres- 
ent is worth looking over. 

That is the vital part of San Diego’s 
Exposition, the serious, earnest, ef- 
fective purpose and manner of achieve- 
ment. The beautiful aspect and the 
interest of the display, the wonders 
of the surrounding country and sea, 
even the amusements of the “Isthmus,”’ 
which is the name given to the old- 
time Pike and Midway — all these are 



most important adjuncts and cannot 
be overlooked, but it is the bigness of 
the scope which impresses the business 
man. The importance of San Diego’s 



venture cannot be over-emphasized. 
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Economic Resources of the United 
States and Their Relation to 
American Trade 



A PARTIAL inventory of the na- 
^ ^ tional assets of the United States 
in area, population and the fundamen- 
tal factors of economic lift* reveals 
the fact that it is not only practically 
self-supporting hut that it possesses, 
\n many lines, a large surplus avail- 
able for protection against famine and 
temporary adversity or for use in 
meeting unusual demands from the 
outside world. 

The peculiarly fortunate position of 
the United States in its ability to sup- 
ply its own needs is clearly seen from 
a survey of its production and relative 
contributions to the world of the great 
requirements of man — food, clothing 
and shelter. It is found, for example, 
that the people of the United States 
may be fed readily by home-produced 
foodstuffs, our vast area of three and 
two-thirds million square miles repre- 
senting every variety of climate and 
production and being nearly equal in 
extent to all Europe which has a pop- 
ulation five times that of this country. 
Agriculture in the United States has 
not yet reached the stage of scientific 
development common to many countries 
of Europe, and present domestic pro- 
duction may therefore be expected to 
increase greatly with more attention 
to improved methods of culture. Nev- 
ertheless our country already produces 
over two and one-half billion bushels 
of corn, or two-thirds of the world 
supply. This year’s wheat crop is es- 
timated at the high-record figure of 
911 million bushels, about twenty per 
cent, of the world harvest. The United 
States also produces annually over one 
billion bushels of oats, or one-fourth 
of the international yield, and 197 mil- 
lion gallons of cottonseed oil, repre- 



senting most of the annual output of 
this article whose food value as a sub- 
stitute for olive oil is becoming more 
and more recognized. Fifteen per 
cent, of the world’s cattle are on Amer- 
ican farms, the number in this country 
being fifty-nine million, or twice as 
many as in Argentina or European 
Russia and half the number in India. 
Our country also has sixty million 
swine, fifty million sheep and twenty- 
four million horses. We import, how- 
ever, five billion pounds of sugar 
(chiefly Cuban), or one and one-half 
times the amount produced in conti- 
nental United States and its island 
territories. 

In clothing material the United 
States is also favored, producing an- 
nually over fourteen million hales of 
cotton, representing over one-half of 
the world’s supply. Of wool we pro- 
duce 800 million pounds a year, our 
home requirements being supplement- 
ed by 238 million pounds of foreign 
wool and thirty-four million dollars’ 
worth of woolen goods. 

In the mineral kingdom, the preemi- 
nent position of the United States is 
unquestioned. We produce, for ex- 
ample, 534 million short tons of coal, 
forty per cent, of the world's output; 
238 million barre ls of petroleum, two- 
thirds of the world's total: and fifty- 
seven million tons of iron ore, out of a 
world total of 132 million. One-half 
of the world’s copper is taken from 
American mines, which turned out one 
and one-quarter million pounds in 1912. 
Of the world’s output of 1-66 million 
dollars’ worth of gold, the United 
States produced about twenty per cent., 
being exceeded only by South Africa. 
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About twenty-eight per cent, of the 
world's silver and thirty per cent, of 
its lead are produced in this country. 
In the value of manufactures the 
United States leads the world, though 
the product of American factories is 
chiefly consumed at home. Of the 
20.7 billion dollars’ worth of manu- 



factures produced in the United States 
in 1909, only about five per cent, were 
sold to foreign countries, the world 
market for iron and steel products, 
cotton goods, chemicals and other im- 
portant products of industry being 
thus far largely held by England, Ger- 
many and other European nations. 



m 



Hard Conditions Imposed by Public Regulation 



*^jOBODY denies the justness of 
**■ ^ reasonable regulation of corpora- 
tions and particularly of those com- 
monly called public service corpora- 
tions. Yet with all the requirements 
of the Federal and State Governments 
to be complied with, a pretty heavy 
burden is placed upon these corpora- 
tions in making and filing reports. 
Here are some interesting items on 
this matter, taken from the monthly 
letter issued by the People’s National 
Bank of Pittsburgh: 

“The total number of stations out- 
side of the State of Pennsylvania, in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
to which railroads in the State of 
Pennsylvania can sell tickets is ap- 
proximately 77,744, multiplied by the 
number of stations on fifty-one roads 
in Pennsylvania selling interstate 
tickets, 2,531, multiplied by tw T o (both 
directions), equals 393,540,128, the to- 
tal number of passenger rates from all 
points in Pennsylvania to all destina- 
tions outside of Pennsylvania, in both 
directions, for which tariffs are filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“One railroad operating out of Pitts- 



burgh advises that during a recent 
year its tariff and traffic departments 
prepared detailed figures covering all 
freight ratings for all stations on its 
line, which comprised a supply of 5,- 
448,110 leaflets, pamphlets and book- 
lets (originals and duplicates, contain- 
ing 57,323,706 pages of rates), for dis- 
tribution to all agents, shippers, con- 
signees, etc., and for filing with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
total weight of this output of tariffs 
for that year amounted to 833,859 
pounds, equal to 167 tons. This is 
only one railroad.” 

If we remember how many roads 
there are, and how many States are 
regulating them, we shall get an ap- 
proximate idea of what this burden of 
reporting means. 

An enthusiastic purchaser of a new* 
and elaborate system of filing and in- 
dexing, when asked by the salesman 
for a testimonial to its efficiency re- 
ceived this reply: 

“System so comprehensive and beau- 
tiful that we have given up our busi- 
ness and devoting all our time to the 
new system.” 
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Banking Publicity 

-* 

Conducted by T. D. MacGREGOR 



War Time Advertising 

An Advertising Agency That Helped 
Bankers Maintain Public Confi- 
dence 

A GREAT many banks in their 

advertising of the past few 

weeks have been taking cogni- 
zance of the European war and its 
effect on business and finance in this 
country. 

We reproduce herewith a series of 
ten advertisements which were widely 
used in August and September. They 
were prepared by the Harvey Blod- 

gett Company of St. Paul and sent 
gratuitously to a large number of 
banks, not being copyrighted, but 

“dedicated to the common good/’ 

Accompanying them was this intro- 
duction entitled “A Calm Voice Above 
the Turmoil”: 

Just now when the turmoil of warfare Is 
heard abroad, and disturbing events follow 
in quick succession, the banker, the business 
man and the individual are filled with fore- 
boding. 

A keen interest in war news distracts 
attention from every day pursuits. Ex- 
citement prevails. 

A w'orld-restlessness compels the in- 
dividual to command his powers of con- 
centration lest hfe drift into a waiting atti- 
tude and rest the outcome of his endeavors 
upon issues which have no immediate bear- 
ing on his concerns. 

The headlines of newspapers indicate con- 
fusion. A calm, steady voice above the 
turmoil is needed to soothe, to allay. 

Of all times, this is the psychological 
moment for the banker to advertise. 

His last thought should be to postpone 
his publicity to more favorable moments. 

There is no more favorable moment than 
right now. He should not wait “until con- 
ditions are better.” 

His advertising should be of a kind that 
will make conditions better. 

True, no dire emergency exists in this 
country of ours; no danger threatens, but 
the people must he made to appreciate 
their hanks under all conditions. 



While public attention is more or less 
drawn toward banks, perhaps in some de- 
gree questioninglv — this is the opportune 
moment to answer tactfully, frankly, any 
questions which may exist in some minds. 

While war devastates the homes of foreign 
brothers, the lesson of thrift, the appeal 
for serious, prudent living will find a ready 
response in the hearts of our people, 
sobered by the story of distress in other 
lands. 

A few years ago, in times of uncertainty, 
the first impulse of the banker was to hoid 
his advertising in abeyance, and leave the 
people to find out for themselves his mo- 
tives and his place in the conservation of 
their interests. 

But now he realizes the power of sane 
publicity. 

The public has chafed little under the tem- 
porary restraints which, for public protec- 
tion, have been put upon currency. Why? 

Because publicity has given them a better 
understanding of banks. The strain has 
been lessened because the people have been 
taken into the banker’s confidence. 

There must be no halting in commerce 
while we stand aghast at events oversea. 

Conditions here are fundamentally sound. 

The people must know it, appreciate it. 

What more steadying influence can there 
be than a calm voice above the turmoil, 
assuring the people that all is well, and 
that the banks are doing their duty and 
we are adding a bulwark of strength to 
our financial system? 

The banker who discards now the ponder- 
ous, pointless, trite and deadly uninteresting 
form of advertising copy and appeals to 
the reason, the self-interest and the aspira- 
tions of human beings will entrench himself 
in public confidence and esteem. 

Public confidence and esteem . What better 
bulwark of safety for a peaceful nation? 






Philip 

An Appreciation by a Depositor 

TflTHENEVER I enter or leave the 
First National Bank of Boston 
I am sure to receive a courteous greet- 
ing and smile from Philip. Philip is 
the gentleman of color who officiates 
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upon the main floor, answers questions, 
and directs strangers to their proper 
anchorage. 

He we^*s, in addition to his smile, a 
smart uniform of blue with white 
gloves, and West Point itself, even 
upon a field day, does not boast of a 
more soldier-like personage. 

Any hank can take and safeguard 



your money, and even pay it out to 
you again on demand. Any bank can, 
upon the presentation of proper collat- 
eral, make you a loan, and there are 
many other conveniences and courte- 
sies which can be extended; but there 
is only one bank, to my knowledge, 
that possesses a Philip. 

“Philips,” like poets, are born and 
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not made, and so there will never, even 
during bumper crop seasons, be many 
of them. 

Philip has that rare quality of not 
knowing or appearing to know what 
manner of man or woman you are. To 
Philip every person entering or leaving 
this (I came near saying his) bank is 
a potentate and deserving of all the 
courtesy and attention supposedly due 
a potentate. 

It makes no difference to him wheth- 
er my clothes are ready-made and old 
or the latest creation of a master, 
whether I am about to deposit millions 
or seek a small loan — I am a visitor 
and a customer, and am, therefore, 
entitled to instant recognition and 
courtesy or, if I require it, attention 
and help. 




In a bank, capital and surplus are 
necessary; officers with brains and 
business acumen are necessary: conven- 
iences and assistance are a part of the 
service you expect; clerks and tellers 
must naturally be in attendance. But 
besides and beyond all these there is 
something more to be desired, and 
Philip supplies it. Cold winds may 
blow or summer’s sun beat down, rains 
may descend and floods come, but the 
cheerful smile and inherent good 
nature of Philip are undisturbed. Like 
the brook, they go on forever. 

Most of us are very human, and 
we may, at times, be scant with our 
courtesy, yet kindliness on the part of 
others we never fail to observe and 
appreciate. 

The little things of life are impor- 
tant. A particle of grit may not wreck 
the machinery of a great establishment, 
but it disturbes smoothness and makes 
the cylinders knock. A lubricant is a 
fine thing to have handy when the 
gears grind. Philip helps supply the 
“grease.” He makes things run eas- 
ier, he saves “horse-power,” he helps 
us to the best of his ability to con- 
serve our energy. 

What the world needs is more kind- 
ness ; w'hat the individual needs is 
more patience ; and what banks need 
is a Philip, for he is more than a 
faithful watchman, more than an effi- 
cient servant- — he is an institution. 



A Live Advertiser 



'T'HE Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank of Waterloo, Iowa, which 
has conducted a large and successful 
corn-growing contest, in which prizes 
aggregating $1,300 were offered,. in- 
cludes the following among its proved 
advertising methods: 



(1) This bank begins with the 
baby. By a means it has provided to 
locate the new babies, it can send out 
cards of congratulations to the parents 
with a letter offering to deposit a 
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dollar to the baby’s credit if the 
parents will call at the bank: (2) In 
the interest of the boys and girls, four 
or five letters, each accompanied with 
a pleasant story, are mailed out every 
year; (3) For the working class, in- 
cluding stenographers, clerks, and any 
others who care to join, a Vacation 
Savings League is begun in the fall, 
running for 40 weeks and payable the 
last of June. The money accruing is 
sufficient to provide for two, four, or 
six weeks’ vacation. This bank spent 
$800 in advertising this venture alone 
last year, and obtained 1,000 mem- 
bers, whose deposits in this league ex- 
ceeded $45,000; (4) A Panama Savings 
Club, similar to the Vacation Savings 
League, is our recent addition, and is 
open to all, the deposits being payable 
in the year of the exposition, 1915. 
However, in our corn contest this year 
we consider our greatest effort to 
promote thrift and saving, and adver- 
tise the bank among the people of this 
section. 



Image Building 

Valuable Hints to Advertising Writers 

ADVERTISING is salesmanship on 
paper, so says some one. It is 
agreed that the four essentials in 
salesmanship are: First, attract atten- 
tion; second, arouse interest; third, 
create desire; fourth, move to action. 

All of which must be done with 
words. Words are the only material 
with which salesmen have to work . 

And mental image building is the 
highest form of constructive selling 
argument — humanized words are what 
mold men’s minds most effectively. 

•Use verbs and adjectives. 

Verbs and adjectives are the most 
effective words in an advertisement. 
They are the working, words of the 
language. 

They are vital to image building. 

Through them it is easiest to hu- 
manize. 

If you speak of something, so far 
as possible make it like a man — make 



it feel, think, act or do something that 
you do. 

If you speak of a tree, say its 
leaves “whisper,” “dance,” “tremble,” 
“shudder.” 

Or use whatever other words make 
it measure up to the human level — only 
make it measure up. Humanize the 
words you use. 

In this way wt read our own expe- 
rience into the life and action of 
things and persons about us. 

If you put more of yourself into 
things than other people do, you will 
have more that is individual and 
unique to say about them. 

Instead of saying: “The mountain 
was before us,” use the stronger term 
and say: “The mountain rose before 
us.” Instead of saying: “This room 
is comfortably furnished,” say “This 
room invites one to rest.” Note the 
words “rose” and “invites” express 
something we ourselves do. They are 
verbs of motion and make a concrete 
appeal. 

All great writers seem to have 
known this secret of greater power of 
expression. Literature abounds with 
examples of it. 

Stevenson was wonderful in what he 
did with his adjectives and verbs. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously he must have 
had the idea, for he made words fairly 
glow under his pen. 

Take the little word “desert” in con- 
nection with one of his writings. He 
does not speak of the desert and stop 
there. He speaks of it as the “in- 
human desert,” the “famine guarded 
desert,” the “melancholy desert,” the 
“poisonous desert,” the “idle desert,” 
the “unkind desert” and the “desert’s 
hot and dusty face.” Mark the strength 
of these expressions through the use 
of humanized adjectives. 

Wordsworth said: “And ’tis my faith 
that every dower enjoys the air it 
breathes ” Wordsworth projected 
himself into, or put a part of his life 
into the flower. Hence it breathes, 
enjoys, nods, shakes in the wind — and 



through its becoming humanized it ap- 
peals to us with greater effect than it 
otherwise would. 
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Where a Man is a Man 
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Anybody knows what an image is: 
It is the representative in the mind 
which stands for an object, person 
or action. If some one says “home” 
you get some kind of a picture in your 
mind’s eye that stands for vour home. 
If you couldn’t call up that image, you 
wouldn’t go home — and for that reason 
only. 

Images are pictures in the mind — 
and the vivid images are the things we 
want most and hardest. 

It is clear, therefore, that to make 
a picture complete, you must get vour 
images together — that is, you must 
combine them. 

No word picture that ever made any 
kind of an impression did it without 
getting some important images to- 
gether. 

Get the right images together — put 
them together in the right way — and 
you can he a man of genius in the 
advertising world, or anywhere else. 

It is not easy to do, and telling you 
won’t put the art into your hand. But 
if you know w hat you are working for, 
it will he a help — for nil the outward 
manifestations of man’s activity are 



the direct result of a concentration of 
consciousness on some inward image* 
— Los Angeles “Examiner.” 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

“How You Can Use a Trust Com- 
pany” is a good booklet issued by 
the Fidelity Title and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh. It is most artistically 
gotten up, with large, clear type and 
good illustrations. Besides covering 
the subject indicated by its title, it 
also tells about the banking and sav- 
ings departments and the safe deposit 
vaults. 

® 



The six reproduced advertisements 
of the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh are typical of a fine scries which 
that institution has been running in lo- 
cal newspapers. Another good si 
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trust company advertisements are those 
of the Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles. All of this ad- 
vertising is worthy of study. 

® 

With its booklets, “Why an Execu- 
tor” and “Administration,” the Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Company of 
Beaver Falls, I*a., sent this little note: 
Dear Sir: — 

If we seem insistent it is upon an im- 
portant subject. 

The welfare of those dependent upon you 
is of vital interest to you and you wish to 
remove every possible element of doubt 
from their future. 

We believe we can be of great service to 
you in accomplishing this and invite a call 
and consultation without obligation on your 
part. 

Very truly yours. 

The National City Bank of Chicago 
uses some good counter cards and en- 
velope enclosures, advertising its sav- 
ings department. One of them con- 
tained this matter: 



THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 

Of Chicago was the first large down-town 
national bank to establish a department for 
savings and pay three per cent, interest on 
all deposits of $1.00 or more. 

As an evidence that the people of Chicago 
appreciate and are taking advantage of 
this opportunity you may be interested to 
know that the deposits in our savings de- 
partment have more than doubled in the 
last three months. 

® 

This is a very good year for bank- 
ers to advertise to get more business 
from farmers. This is how the Amer- 
ican National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
did it in a newspaper ad.: 

THE PROSPEROUS FARMER 
Has become so through good management 
and hard work. On the good management 
side a checking account at the bank has 
often been of great help. The farmer who 
pays everything by check never pays for 
the same thing twice, and always has a 
receipt for every dollar paid. We welcome 
the accounts of the farmers of this section, 
doing everything in our power to make 
banking by mail as entirely satisfactory as 
personal deposit. Write to us and we shall 
he pleased to extend you every courtesy and 
help in our power. 




r J 1 0 please, one must make up his mind 
to be taught many things which he 



already knows, 
know them. 



by people zvho do not 



Chamfort. 
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Cards to Encourage Saving 



'E'OR the description of the accom- 
** panying card (which is issued in 
two colors, blue and yellow) acknowl- 
edgment is made to S. Wood Cornell, 
president of the Mount Pleasant Bank, 
Pleasantville, X. Y. 

The object of this card issued by 
the Mount Pleasant Bank is to en- 



used in connection with existing in- 
terest department pass books. 

The blue card is handed to the de- 
positor and the yellow one is retained 
by the bank as a duplicate for record 
of the card given out. A child may 
open a card account with five cents 
or more, and when his or her card 
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courage boys and girls of this village 
and vicinity to save money. As de- 
posits are made the figures correspond- 
ing to same are punched out. 

When the numbers in the first 
dollar section are cancelled a pass 
book will be issued to the holder of 
the card, showing a credit of one 
dollar and as each succeeding section 
is completed a dollar will be entered 
in the pass book. When the sections 
ate all punched out a new card may 
be issued. These cards can also be 



shows a credit of $1.00, an interest de- 
partment account is opened for him, 
and the $1.00 is cancelled from his 
card with a small rubber stamp, as 

per enclosed card. The figures on 

these cards arc divided in oblongs, 
each oblong totaling one dollar, so 

that we have little or no trouble in 

handling these cards and transferring 
amounts to the interest department. 

We have a great number of the 
cards in use and many children are 
well along on their second card. 
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Virginia’s Scenic Attractions 




XATl’KAI. 11RIIXJE 



F OR some time, in the event of 
the continuation of the European 
war, the injunction, “See America 
first/’ will have a new meaning. Thou- 
sands of Americans who have annually 
flocked to the other side of the At- 
lantic will be compelled to seek recre- 



ation on this hemisphere, and many of 
them will doubtless take advantage of 
the opportunity to explore their own 
land. 

And there is an abundance of thin 2 ;$ 
to see, both on the Eastern and West- 
ern coasts and in the interior. 

The disposition of Americans to go 
abroad in search of interesting spots 
rather than to investigate the attrac- 
tions of their own country is of early 
origin. It was made a subject of com- 
ment by Thomas Jefferson in his notes 
on Virginia. He was referring espe- 
cially to the Natural Bridge and to 
the coming together of the Shenan- 
doah and Potomac rivers. An account 
of this great w r onder, written by Jef- 
ferson, and published in 1801, says: 

“The Natural Bridge, the most sub- 
lime of nature’s works, * * * is 

on the ascent of a hill, which seems 
to have cloven through its length by 
some great convulsion. The fissure, 
just at the bridge, is, by some admeas- 
urements, 270 feet deep, by others 
only 205. It is about forty-five feet 
wide at the bottom, and ninety feet at 
the top; this of course determines the 
length of the bridge, and its height 
from the w T ater. Its breadth in the 
middle is about sixty feet, but more at 
the ends, and the thickness of the 
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ROANOKE VALLEY, NEAR ELLISTON, VA. 
(ON LINK OF NORFOLK A WESTERN RAILWAY) 



mass, at the summit of the arch, about 
forty feet. A part of this thickness 
is constituted by a coat of earth, 
which gives growth to many large 
trees. The residue, with the hill on 
both sides, is one solid rock of lime- 
stone. The arch approaches the semi- 
elliptical form; but the larger axis of 
the ellipsis, wdiicli would be the cord 
of the arch, is many times longer than 
the transverse. Though the sides of 
this bridge are provided in some parts 
with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few 
men have resolution to walk to them, 
and look over into the abyss. You in- 
voluntarily fall on your hands and 
feet, creep to the parapet, and peep 
over it. looking down from this 
height alwut a minute, gave me a vio- 
lent head-ache. If the view from the 
top be painful and intolerable, that 
from below is delightful in an equal 
extreme. It is impossible for the emo- 



tions arising from the sublime, to be 
felt beyond what they are here; so 
beautiful an arch, so elevated, so light, 
and springing as it were up to heaven ! 
The rapture of the spectator is really 
indescribable ! The fissure continuing 
narrow, deep, and straight, for a con- 
siderable distance above and below the 
bridge, opens a short but very pleasing 
view of the North mountain on one side, 
and Blue ridge on the other, at the 
distance each of them of about five 
miles. This bridge is in the county 
of Rockbridge, to which it has given 
name, and affords a public and com- 
modious passage over a valley, which 
cannot be crossed elsewhere for a 
considerable distance. The stream 
passing under it is called Cedar creek. 
It is a water of James river, and 
sufficient in the driest seasons to turn 
a grist mill, though its fountain is not 
more than two miles above.” 
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The rocks of the bridge and the 
jutting buttresses are a superb study 
in color, scarcely equalled for variety 
and beauty of tone. Exactly overhead, 
one the highest spring of the arch, is 
the figure of a gigantic spread eagle. 
On one side, twenty-five feet above the 
stream, appear the initials of George 
Washington. 

A grand park of many hundred 
acres surrounds the bridge, the nat- 
ural beauty of which is striking. Fine 
drives lead over the vast domain, and 
picturesque paths mark the way for 



pedestrians or horsemen through the 
wilderness inaccessible to carriages. 

Many points of interest are con- 
tained in the park beside the overtop- 
ping attraction of the bridge, notable 
ones being Saltpetre Cave, the Profile, 
Pulpit Rock, and Lace Waterfalls. 
The illumination of the bridge, which 
is frequently done for the entertain- 
ment of visitors, is well worth seeing. 

In the immediate vicinity of the 
bridge the James River breaks through 
the obstructing mountains amid as 
grand and beautiful surroundings as 
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those which beautify the passage of 
the Potomac through the historic gap 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

Natural Bridge is located near the 
eastern slope of the Alleghenies, at 
the junction of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway and the Allegheny branch 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
It is half a day’s ride west of 
Richmond and two hours north of Roa- 
noke. It has a beautifully situated, 
well-kept, modern hotel. It is on the 
Glidden Route for automobiles be- 
tween New York and Atlanta. Thomas 
Jefferson, whose description of this 
interesting wonder is quoted above, 
spent much of his time at Natural 
Bridge, and was at one time owner of 
the property, and his cottage stands 
there today, overlooking the canyon 
which the bridge spans. It was also 
a haunt of Washington’s. Not very 
far from Natural Bridge are many of 
Virginia’s famous watering places. Hot 
Springs, Va., on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio is about eighty-eight miles north- 
west of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Mountain Lake, a lake on top of a 
mountain, at an elevation of over 4000 
feet, is another wonder and a delight- 
ful resort, located on the Norfolk Sc 
Western, about sixty miles southwest. 
Green Briar White Sulphur Springs, 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, is sixty-five 
miles southwest. There are many other 
mineral springs in this region whose 
waters have an extensive reputation. 

Going north through the Shenan- 
doah Valley one passes two more of 
the world’s wonders, Lurav Caverns 
and the Grottoes of the Shenadoah. 
The Smithsonian Institute said some 
years ago that the Caverns of Lurav 
are the most wmnderful and beautiful 
yet discovered. 

The Lurav Caverns extend for over 
three miles, embracing many fantastic 
and beautiful halls and chambers, 
wonderful in formation, dazzling in 
their snowy whiteness and mingling 
of colors — a Crystal Lake in a setting 
of stalactites, and an Imperial Spring 
enclosed in a forest of columns. 

Both Luray Cavern and the Grottoes 
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are wonders that cannot be described, 
and even the accompanying illustra- 
I lions give but a faint intimation of 
their beauty and interest. 

Near Luray, at an elevation of 4,200 
feet, is one of the most delightful of 
summer resorts — Skvland. It is not 

only cool in summer, but has the ad- 
vantage over more northern mountain 
resorts of equability of climate — in 
fact equability of climate is charac- 



teristic of the mountain resorts in Vir- 
ginia. Another feature greatly con- 
tributing to the popularity of these 
resorts is their absolute freedom from 
mosquitoes or other insect pests. 

These inviting mountain resorts, with 
their impressive scenery, the many 
regions famed in history, and the de- 
lightful places along the coast, will all 
allure the bankers who visit Richmond 
this month. 



Pederal Reserve Act Amended 

Additional Emergency Currency Authorized 



August 4 the following amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act 
was unanimously approved by the 
House and Senate and promptly 
signed by the President: 

That section twenty-seven of the act 
i approved December twenty-third, nineteen 
1 hundred and thirteen, known as the Federal 
Reserve act is hereby amended and re- 
I enacted to read as follows: 

I “Sec. 27. — The provisions of the act of 
May thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight, 
authorizing national currency associations, 
the issue of additional national hank circu- 
lation, and creating a national monetary 
commission, which expires by limitation 
under the terms of such act on the thir- 
tieth day of June, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, is hereby extended to June thir- 
1 tieth, nineteen hundred and fifteen, and 

sections fifty-one hundred and fifty-three, 
fifty-one hundred and seventy-two, fifty- 
one hundred and ninety -one , and fifty-two 
hundred and fourteen of tin* Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which were 
amended by the act of May thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and eight, are hereby re- 
enacted to read as such sections read 
A prior to May thirtieth, nineteen hundred 

j and eight, subject to such amendments or 
j, modifications as are presented in this act: 
Provided, however, that section nine of the 
act first referred to in this section is here- 
by amended so as to change the tax rates 
fixed in said act by making the portion ap- 
plicable thereto read as follows: 

“National banking associations having 
circulating notes secured otherwise than 
by bonds of the United States, shall pav 
for the first three months a tax at tlie rate 
of 3 percentnm per annum upon the aver- 



age amount of such of their notes in cir- 
culation, as are based upon the deposit of 
such securities, and afterwards an addi- 
tional tax of one-half of 1 per centum 
per annum for each month until a tax 
rate of a per centum per annum is reached, 
and thereafter such tax of 6 per centum 
per annum upon the average amount of 
such notes: Provided, further, that when- 
ever in his judgment he may deem it de- 
sirable, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have power to suspend the limitations im- 
posed hv section one and section three of 
the act referred to in this section, which 
prescribe that such additional circulation 
secured otherwise than by bonds of the 
United States shall he issued only to na- 
tional banks having circulating notes out- 
standing secured by the deposit of bonds 
of the United States to an amount not less 
than 40 per centum of the capital stock of 
such hanks, and to suspend also the con- 
dition and limitations of section five of 
said act except that no bank shall he per- 
mitted to issue circulating notes in excess 
of 125 per cent, of its unimpaired capital 
and surplus. He shall require each bank 
and currency association to maintain on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States a sum in gold sufficient in his judg- 
ment for the redemption of such notes, hut 
in no event less than 5 per centum. He 
may permit national hanks, during the 
period for which such provisions are sus- 
pended, to issue additional circulation un- 
der the terms and conditions of the act re- 
ferred to, as herein amended: Provided fur- 
ther, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, is further authorized to extend 
the benefits of this act to all qualified 
State hanks and trust companies which 
have joined the Federal Reserve svstem, 
or which mav contract to join within fif- 
teen days after the passage of this act.” 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 




The First National Bank of 
Williamsport, Pa. 

T HE impressive history of suc- 
cess making up the more than 
fifty years’ existence of the 
First National Bank of Williamsport, 
Pa., contains some striking facts. 

In the first place, the hank is as 
old as the national banking system 
itself, having been organized in 1803, 
the year in which the National Bank 
Act was passed, and when there were 
only 174 other national banks in 
existence. 

In point of age the bank now ranks 
eightv-third among all the banks in 
the United States under the national 
banking system, sixteenth oldest in 
Pennsylvania, and is the oldest and 
strongest national bank in its section 
of the State. 

In fifty years and more the bank 
has had but three presidents, four vice- 
presidents and three cashiers. 

138 



The bank has never missed a divi- 
dend and has earned net $1,801,596.91. 

It has never consolidated with, 
bought out or absorbed any other 
financial institution, but has gained 
its success by a continued steady 
growth in public confidence. 

Finally, at the end of fifty years it 
completed and occupied a modern 
eight-story building. 

These statements ' are confirmatory 
of the wisdom of the bank’s sound pol- 
icy in never encouraging speculation, 
giving facilities only to legitimate en- 
terprises and treating its customers 
liberally, remembering that their pros- 
perity was essential to the bank’s suc- 
cess. 



FOUNDING OF THE BANK 

r V 'HE bank was founded to meet the 
then existing need for banking fa- 
cilities in Williamsport, there being but 
one other real bank in the city. On 
December 3. 186.3, Abram Updegraff, 
Stephen Gould, James V. Brown, B. 
H. Taylor, L. A. Ens worth, Samuel 
Love, George Bubb, Peter Herdic, 
Robert Furies, Hiram Mudge, A. L. 
Nichols, Lewis Jamison, Levi Hart- 
man, A. A. Winegardner and Charles 
Fields formed the organization and 
started the bank on its prosperous ca- 
reer. It succeeded from the start, and 
before the end of 1864 had deposits of 
over $196,000. 

The first president was Abram Up- 
degraff, who was at the time one of 
the leading men of the community, of 
rugged character, great intelligence, 
and firmly imbued with love of his 
country and confident in its future dur- 
ing the trying times of the Civil War. 
In founding the bank he had in mind 
the idea of helping the Government, 
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«nd as soon as the bank was opened it 
became a fiscal agent for the United 
States. Mr. UpdegrafT continued to 
be the head of the bank from 1863 to 
1881*. Hiram Mudge was cashier from 
the time of organization until 1871. 

In 1881 J. A. Beeber succeeded Mr. 
UpdegrafT as president, and in 1871 



William P. Beeber w'as elected second 
vice-president, but in the same year was 
promoted to the presidency, his suc- 
cessor in the vice-presidency being 
Henry D. Browm. 

The payment of dividends was be- 
gun July 10, 1864, and from that time 
until the present no semi-annual divi- 




MAIN BAX KINO ROOM 
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Wm. H. Sloan became cashier. Mr. 
Sloan had entered the bank a few 
months after it opened and spent his 
lifetime in its service. Beginning in 
a subordinate position, he worked him- 
self up to the office of cashier in 
1871, holding the place until 1006, a 
period of thirty-five years. 

It was not until 1877 that a vice- 
president was elected, the first to hold 
that office being E. B. Campbell, who 
continued in the position until 1890, 
when the vice-presidency became va- 
cant and no successor to Mr. Campbell 
was chosen until 1907. In that year 
James J. Gibson was chosen and still 
remains as first vice-president. In 1912 



dend has been missed. In fifty and 
one-half years the bank has paid out 
in dividends over $1,200,000, besides 
retaining $500,000 in the surplus fund, 
making the total net earnings $1,- 
301,596.81. 

Deposits have kept steadily grow- 
ing, as may be seen from the accom- 
panying figures giving the amounts on 
the dates named. 



Dec. 3, 1864 $196,364.19 

Dec. 1, 1873 243,383.04 

Dec. 3, 1883 426,741.04 



Dec. 4, 1893. 
Dec. 3, 1903. 
Nov. 24, 1913 
July 1, 1914. 



541,826.98 
1,078,061.24 
1 ,482,245.78 
1,61 8,957.82 
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THE BANK’S NEW BUILDING 

'T'HE first home of the bank was in 
A a substantial structure at Third 
and Court streets which was remodeled 
about 1882, and continued to be used 
(except during re-building, when tem- 
porary quarters were rented) until 
May 9, 1914, when the bank moved 
into its splendid new home. 

This structure is familiarly called 
the “Pride of Lycoming County,” and 
is the only thoroughly modern hank- 
ing home in Williamsport, the only 
building in the city of steel and fire- 
proof construction, and the only mod- 
ern office building. Steel, stone and 
marble have been employed in a man- 
ner to give strength and the beauty 
of dignified simplicity in the construc- 
tion. 

The main banking room is spacious 
and beautiful. Entrance is through a 
unique loggia. To the right are the 
officers' quarters and a private consul- 
tation room and beyond that the count- 
er and wickets and working space. 



D. A. Sloatman, Cashier 





directors’ room 
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LADIE8’ ROOM 



On the left are the ladies’ room, cus- 
tomers* room and the safe-deposit de- 
partment. The vault is the modern 
round-door type, of heavy construction. 
It is fireproof and waterproof and in 
safety ranks with the very best in the 
country. 

Above the vault and on the mezza- 
nine floor are directors’ room, storage 
vault and kitchenette. On the main 
floor the book vault is separated from 



the other vault, and as a matter of 
sentiment the door to the book vault is 
the old door of the original vault in 
the bank. The contrast between this 
old door and the modern round vault 
door is quite marked. 

Throughout the bank everything 
essential to convenience, comfort and 
safety can be found. Besides the rooms 
already mentioned there are coupon 
booths, telephone exchange, and a room 
for the use of customers in making up 
payrolls. The furnishings of the of- 
ficers’ quarters, the ladies’ room and 
the directors’ room are especially nota- 
ble, while everywhere the equipment is 
elegant in appearance and perfect in 
its adaptability to the best service. Be- 
hind the banking screen the floor is 
laid with noiseless cork, and the desks 
and counters are likewise covered 
with it. The lighting, ventilation 
and heating systems are the best that 
modern skill could provide. Above 
the banking rooms are six floors of 
modern offices, entrance to these being 
through an independent hallway at the 
left of the banking rooms. Two high- 
speed electric elevators serve the 
upper floors. 




MAIN VAULT 
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THE MANAGEMENT 

^J^HIS unbroken record of success — the 
uninterrupted dividends, the growth 
of business, the splendid building — all 
this represents what the officers and di- 
rectors have done in creating an insti- 
tution founded on sound principles, 
and whose aim has been, first and 
and last, to provide Jfche people of its 
own community with the facilities of a 
safe commercial bank. Very few 
banks anywhere can show, in the same 
time, so few changes in officers. In- 
deed, while there have actually been 
three presidents in the more than fifty 
years, the present president, Wm. P. 
Beeber, is a son of the former presi- 
dent, and on the maternal side related 
to the first president. When Mr. 
Beeber was made president in 1912 he 
was succeeded as vice-president by 
Henry D. Brown, who had been a 
director of the bank since 1904. 

Janies J. Gibson, vice president since 



1907, has been a director for over 
thirty-one years. 

The cashier, David A. Sloatman, 
entered the bank in 1886, and in his 
twenty-eight years of service has 
worked through every grade, reaching 
his present position in 1907. 

The present directors are: Wm. P. 
Beeber, James J. Gibson, Henry D. 
Brown, Wm. C. Riley, I). A. Howe, 
Valentine C. Luppert, John M. Young, 
Jerome Moltz and G. W. Crooks. In 
the fifty years the bank has had but 
forty directors. 

In addition to its success as a na- 
tional bank, the First National Bank 
of Williamsport has inaugurated a sav- 
ings department which in six months 
has attracted over 3,500 accounts. 

The history of this bank from the 
day it was founded until now has 
been an unbroken story of deserved 
success based upon adherence to sound 
banking principles and methods com- 
bined with the best possible banking 
service to the people of its community. 
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A Leading Texas Banker 



E recent merger of the Guaranty 
State Bank and Trust Company 
and the Commonwealth National Bank 
of Dallas, Texas, into a new institu- 
tion— the Security National Bank, 
with total resources approximating 
*10,000,000 — has served to direct at- 
tention to the leading spirit in the 
new bank. This is D. E. Waggoner, 
the president, who is a native Texan, 
having been born in Fannin County in 
1867. At the age of forty-seven years 
he has reached a very prominent posi- 
tion in the banking world — a position 
attained by hard work and close at- 
tention to business, coupled with ex- 
ceptional ability to see opportunities 
and to take advantage of them. 

3 



Like many successful American 
business men, Mr. Waggoner was 
raised on a farm, and his education — 
again like that of many of our most 
prominent leaders in banking, com- 
merce and industry — stopped with the 
common school. 

His banking career began in 1890 
ns assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Ladonia, Texas, and 
later he was promoted to be cashier. 
In 1900 Mr. Waggoner went to Cle- 
burne, Texas, as cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cleburne, and re- 
mained here for four years when he 
was offered the position of vice-presi- 
dent of the Gaston National Bank of 
Dallas, which bank he assisted in or- 
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ganizing. This bank was very suc- 
cessful. Mr. Waggoner sold his in- 
terests, together with those of his as- 
sociates, to Messrs. Jno. W. Wright 
and R. P. Wofford, who consolidated 



immediate, its capital being increased 
first to $600,000 and then to 
$1,000,000 with $350,000 surplus, and 
deposits of about $1,000,000. 

On June 1 , 1911, the Guaranty 




D. E. Waggoner 

PRESIDENT SECCRITV NATIONAL BANK, DALLAS, TEXAS 



its business with that of the Common- 
wealth National Bank in May, 1909. 

In October, 1909, Mr. Waggoner 
saw an opportunity for organizing a 
large State bank in Dallas, and he 
accordingly organized the Guaranty 
State Bank and Trust Company, with 
$400,000 capital and l>ecaine presi- 
dent. The success of this bank was 



State Bank and Trust Company and 
the Commonwealth National Bank 
were merged into the Security Na- 
tional Bank, with $1,500,000 capital, 
$500,000 surplus, deposits of nearly 
$7,000,000. and total resources of al- 
most # 10,000,000. Mr. Waggoner was 
elected to head the new bank — a posi- 
tion for which he is certainly well 
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qualified l»v his long and eminently 
successf ul banking experience and bis 
native ability as a financier. 

Besides being the chief executive of 
the Security National Bank of Dallas, 
Mr. Waggoner is a director in prob- 
ably half a dozen other Texas hanks, 



is a director and member of the 
executive committee of the Texas 
Traction Co. and a member of the 
committee appointed by the United 
States Government to pass upon col- 
laterals offered by the banks as se- 
curity for deposits of public funds. 




DAVENPORT HOTEL, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 



T^HE new I)avenj>ort Hotel, at 
A Spokane, Washington, in which 
many bankers are interested, is an 
imposing structure, as may be seen 



from the accompanying illustration. 
It represents an expenditure of $2,- 
250.000, and typifies the progressive 
spirit of this live western city. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

THE GREAT CRISIS 

M UCH space is given in current 
London banking and financial 
periodicals to the measures 
taken to preserve public credit during 
what the London “Bankers .Maga- 
zine” styles “The Great Crisis. The 
extension of the bank holiday of Au- 
gust 3 up to and including August G, 
the proclaiming of a month s mora- 
torium as regards bills of exchange, 
the issue of £1 and ten-shilling legal- 
tender notes, the proclaiming of a 
general moratorium on August G, fa- 
cilities granted by the Bank cf Eng-- 
land against deposits of gold in va- 
rious parts of the colonies, the an- 
nouncement on August 18 of the Brit- 
ish Government’s willingness to take 
temporarily the burden of all ante-mora- 
torium biils, without recourse to the 
holder, the closing of the Stock Ex- 
change prior to the events already re- 
corded — these are a few of the very 
striking things that have been done 
in England in the attempt to save the 
situation. These expedients have 
helped immensely, though, of course, 
there has been some criticism of the 
banks, replied to thus forcefully by 
“The Economist”: 

“In justice to our bankers and 
financiers it should be remembered 
that so far they have financed the 
war through Treasury bills on terms 
highly favorable to the taxpayers and 
the Government. Secondly, in times 
like these, with the Stock Exchange 
closed, and paper securities practical- 
ly unsalable, banks cannot lend freely, 
certainly notx adventurously. Even 
with the assistance of the Government 
guarantee of bills, banks cannot be in 
the same liquid state in which they 
were before the war, and what is far 
more important than the question 
448 



whether a few hundred factories and 
a few thousand merchants should be 
financed on borrowed money (to en- 
able them to stock goods in a falling 
market) is that the safety and secu- 
rity of the banks themselves should 
remain unimpaired. We should be sor- 
ry indeed if the Government were to 
bring pressure upon the banks to lend 
money freely on bad security, or on 
no security. A better way bv far 
than this would be for the Govern- 
ment to distribute its orders fairly in 
order that as far as possible general 
half-time should be substituted for the 
full employment and the unemploy- 
ment system. We hear of woolen and 
worsted factories which are on full 
time or overtime on account of the 
orders distributed by the War Office, 
while many others are in a state of ex- 
treme distress. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gives out * * * that the Government 
guarantee was granted, not to make 
the banks secure, but to finance trade 
and restore the foreign exchanges. In 
our humble judgment, the best rea- 
son for a very questionable step was 
the one which he has disavowed. If 
our great banks got into real difficul- 
ties by overlending or by failing to 
maintain a proper proportion of 
liquid assets, the slight and fictitious 
boom in trade which a free and easy 
finance might produce would be dear- 
ly bought by a later catastrophe of 
credit. The banks, we are certain, 
will do all that they can to satisfy 
the necessities of their customers and 
the legitimate demands of trustworthy 
traders. They cannot prevent the re- 
striction of consumption and the ces- 
sation of orders. They cannot dis- 
count trade bills which are not coming 
forward. They cannot open the Stock 
Exchanges of the world, or put an 
end to an almost universal moratorium. 



Their first dutv is the dutv of sclf- 
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preservation, their secondary duties are 
those which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. with an impatience we can 
excuse hut cannot support, has chosen 
to put in the forefront.” 



DECLINE IX SECURITY VALUES 

/COMPARING the value of 387 rep- 
resentative securities on July 20 
and July 30, the London “Bankers 
Magazine” finds that there was a de- 
cline in value amounting to £187,992,- 
000 — a record depreciation. 



BANK OF ENGLAND 

A RECENT addition of £25,000 to 
the “rest” of the Bank of Eng- 
land, says “The Statist,” raises that 
item to £3,717,000, as against £3,- 
669.000 a year ago. The amount 

available over and above the irredu- 
cible minimum of £3,000,000 means 
that the bank will be able to distri- 
bute a dividend at the rate of ten per 
cent, per annum, as against nine per 
cent, a year ago. For the six months 
ended March last it may be recalled 
the dividend was raised from nine per 
cent, to ten per cent. But whereas 
for more than a generation the rate 
has been declared free of income tax, 
now the tax is deducted. Consequent- 
ly the dividend is not a full ten per 
cent., although, having regard to the 
magnitude of the capital of the Bank 
of England, the return is a very hand- 
some one. 



FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
FRANCE 

TJNDER date of September 16 the 
^ Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York sent out the fol- 



lowing communication from C. Peix- 
otto, acting president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris: 



The war has created a financial situa- 
tion in France which should he brought to 
the attention of American bankers. On 
August 3rd the moratorium was decreed. 
This means that ordinary business payments 
are postponed. It has practically put an 
end to banking accommodations. Similar 
conditions prevail in all belligerent coun- 
tries. In France, outside of money to pay 
workmen and clerks, a depositor may 
draw out only Frs. 250 and five per cent, 
of his remaining deposit, until further 
notice. Within a few days it has become 
possible to draw out an additional ten per 
cent. 

American houses have, in the regular 
order of business, recently drawn against 
French companies, either their own branch 
or a house with which they have long had 
relations. These drafts, which were ac- 
cepted by the French houses, are coming 
rlue, and those since August 3rd fall under 
the effects of the moratorium. As collec- 
tions are practically impossible for the 
time being, French concerns, even those 
having large deposits here, cannot pay 
these maturing drafts because of the re- 
strictions of the moratorium. This virtual 
suspension of business payments will prob- 
ably be further prolonged by another decree 
of the French government, but the condi- 
tions will be somewhat modified. 

Financial conditions, particularly in 
France, have shown some improvement 
within a few days. You, no doubt, have 
learned from the newspapers that cable 
transfers are becoming more nearly nor- 
mal. Actual transactions are being made 
either through the deposit of funds bv the 
buyer at New York, or by the payment of 
the buver here in exchange for documents. 
We, therefore, urge that you give the 
fullest publicity to the situation in Europe, 
and point out that American bankers who 
have discounted drafts on French and 
other European houses, should exercise 
such indulgence as circumstances require, 
and should not create a hardship by call- 
ing upon the drawers in America of 
such drafts for immediate reimbursement. 
If all who are concerned with Franco- 
American trade, particularly banking houses, 
will be unusually patient for a short time, 
it is probable that we shall soon see a con- 
siderable revival of Franco-American trade 
as well as of French industry. As the 
United States is the one great country 
which is now neutral, and as the commerce 
between France and the United States 
should l>e very large on both sides, Ameri- 
can manufacturers, exporters, and conse- 
quently bankers, have much to gain by a 
liberal attitude at this time. 
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Banco Agricola Comercial 

Established 1895 

SAN SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR, C. A. 

Authorized Capital, $5,000,000.00 Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000.00 

Reserve Fund, 100,000.00 Special Reserve Fund, 322,201.67 

DIRECT Oh'S 

J. MAURI CIO DIKE MlGUEl/vt’DICE FRANCISCO DUENA8 

J. MAURICIO DUKE h. RAFAEL GU1ROLA D. Manager, F. DREWS 

CO R RES PON DEN TS 

London: The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., with which is Incorporated The Lon- 
don Bank of Mexico & South America. Limited. Paris: Comptolr National d'Escompte de 

Paris; Perler & Cie. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank Flllale Hamburg; Conrad Hlnrich Don- 

ner; Carlo Z. Thomsen; The Anglo-South American Bank. Ltd. Barcelona: Banco Espanol 
del Rio de la Plata; Garcia — Calamarte & Cla. New York: G. Amsinck & Co.; Bloom 

Bros. San Francisco: The Anglo & London Paris National Bank. Mexico: Banco de 

Londres & Mexico. Guatemala: Banco Internaclonal. 



Australasian 

COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUS- 
TRALIA, LIMITED 

TQECAUSE of failing health, Ed- 
ward Smith has resigned as man- 
ager of the hank named above, his / 
successor being John Bingle, hereto- 



FOUNDED 1844 

G. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 



HAVANA 



CUBA 



Transact a general domestic and foreign hank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to.ua handled promptly and with care. 



Hpeeial attention paid to collections in 
Havana ami all parts or Cuba. 



Principal Correspondent* 

NEW YORK CITY : 

National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
LONDON ; 

Baring Bros. & Co., Limited 
PARIS ; 

Morgan, Hrjes & Co. 
BERLIN : 

L. Behrens & Soehne 
MADRID : 

Garcia, Calamarie y C. 



fore accountant at the head office in 
Melbourne. G. A. Malloch succeeds 
Mr. Bingle as accountant at the head 
office, where he has been sub- 
accountant. 



COMMERCIAL 

TRALTA. 



BANK OF 
LIMITED 



pROFITS of this bank for the half- 
**• year ending June 30 wxre £151.- 
8*1-1, which added to the balance from 
previous half-year made £162,534. A 
dividend of four ]ht cent, w’as de- 
clared on the preferred shares and 
£9.875 carried forward. 



NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRA- 
LIA 

TN the last two years the reserve 
A fund of the National Bank of Aus- 
tralia has been increased to the ex- 
tent of £150,000, and now stands at 
£165.000. 

* ^ 



BANK OF NORTH QUEENS- 
LAND, LTD 

HP HE fifty-second half-yearly mcet- 
ing of the shareholders of the 
above bank was held at the banking- 
house. Brisbane, July 17. Net profits 
for the half-year were £8,178 — a 
Digitized by vjOOQIC 






■ LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY 



8, Place Edouard VII. 

Total Resources Over 

$ 10 , 000,000 

■ PARIS - FRANCE 



NOYES & COMPANY 

Established 1879 

Foreign Bills 

Government and Municipal Bonds 

8, Place Edouard VII. 
i PARIS - FRANCE 



slight increase over the preceding pe- 
riod. It was stated in the report that 
the production of wool and the prices 
obtained were satisfactory, while the 
prospects for ^stock owners were never 
better. 

The bank is erecting a new build 
ing in Sydney for its own use and 
for rental as offices. 

© 

Asiatic 

CHINA WANTS l\ S. BANKS 

IpROM the American minister at Pe- 
A king comes this contribution to the 
discussion regarding the establish- 
ment of American banks abroad: 

“The greatest deficiencies which 
prevent the development of American 
commerce and enterprise in China are 
the absence of financial institutions for 
handling foreign loans; the lack of an 
investment company which could sub- 
ject proposed improvements to scru- 
tiny and gather up the means for pro- 
moting sound enterprises; the lack of 
American commission houses; the lack 
of an organization of exporters with 
representation in important foreign 
markets, like China; and finally the 
lack of commercial attaches, who 
could assist the diplomatic missions 
and consular offices in coordinating 
and rendering more efficient the work 
now performed by these agencies. 

“As individual banks in the United 
States, or for that matter in almost 



every country, are not so organized 
that they could readily engage in for- 
eign business, and. as the scope of 
foreign business, especially in coun- 
tries where new markets have to be 
gained, is such that it transcends the 
means of individual banks and their 
opportunities for placing investments, 
it becomes necessary that there should 

= - - /L 



D ^ -mrm ^ Established 

DSinCO & 0 July 15, 1895 

°““r Guatemala 

Directors 

ADOLFO STAHL D. B. 1IODG8DON 

J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLCSSER, Manager 

Authorised Capital 9 1 0,000,009.00 

Capital subscribed and paid up 2,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 0.735.129.62 

Contingency Fund 2.500.000.00 

Foreign Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.; 

Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San FYancIsco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Nacional de Mexico. Paris: 

.Messrs, de Neuflize & Cle. London: Deutsch9 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; Messrs. A. 
Ruffer & Sons. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank 
Fillale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 

Garcia-Calamarte & Cla. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cla.; Banco Hlspano 
Americano. Milano: Credlto Italiano. 

Agencies in Guatemala 
Antigua Livingston Salama 

.Jutiapa Puerto Barrios Rscuintla 

Pochuta Zncapa Mazatenango 

Coatepeque Cohan Ocos 

Retalhuleu 

Qtnsral Banking; iulitstt, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY , N. L., MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1893 

Capital paid op, $2,000,000 Rasims, $898,482.70 Daposlts, $8,894,046.00 

GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 



Principal Correspond enta : — NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics A 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dreadner Bank, Credit Lyonnais ; BERLIN, 
Dentsohe Bank, Berliner Handels QtoMUahaft; PARI 8. Credit Ljronnads, Oomp- 
totr Nattotml d’Eeeomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Piliale Hamburg, Com- 
mon and D1 soon to Bank; MADRID, Banco Hlspano Americano, Baboo do 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 



RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 



AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 



be formed a financial institution or in- 
stitutions broadly representative of 
American financial activities which 
could undertake the development of 
American financial and industrial in- 
terests abroad. 

“In order that the American Gov- 
ernment may give such support to 
financial institutions coming abroad as 
is given by other governments, it is 
desirable that these institutions should 
have the broadest possible — in fact, a 
quasi-public — character, and that they 
should be broadly representative of 
the financial energies of the Nation. 
If hanking institutions for foreign 
commerce could take a form similar 
to that of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
created by the currency law, their rep- 
resentative character would be assured. 
At any rate, it is desirable that, for 
purposes of foreign trade, it should 
be made legal for financial institutions 
in the United States to unite in the 
creation of a banking institution which 
could perform for the country this 
service connected with foreign invest- 
ment, which, under modern conditions, 
is necessary in order to prepare the 
way for the enlargement of our for- 
eign commerce.” 



FINANCE AND BANKING IN 
BEIRUT 

/^UR consul at Beirut, Asiatic Tur- 
key, makes the following report: 

“The leading hanks in Beirut are 
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the Imperial Ottoman Bank, the 
Deutscher Palastina Bank, Messrs. G. 
Trad & Cie., Messrs. Pharaon & 
Chiha, and the Banque de Salonique, 
all of which handle more or less Amer- 
ican business, both direct and indirect. 
The tendency lately has been for the 
banks to enter into more direct rela- 
tions with American banks without the 
intervention of intermediary English 
and European hanks. This simplifica- 
tion of business has resulted in slight- 
ly lowering the exchange rates between 
here and New York and in making 
bank exchanges easier between the 
two countries. 

“During the calendar year 1913 the 
banks mentioned paid out the total 
sum of $1,646,451 on account of 
moneys sent from or drawn from the 
United States and payable here. Dur- 
ing the same period they took in the 
total sum of $233,581, which was 
either drawn for by American export- 
ers or was deposited here for remit- 
tance to the United States.” 



SUMITOMO BANK, LIMITED 



r T N HE fifth half-yearly report of the 
A Sumitomo Bank, Limited, of 
Osaka, Japan, for the period ending 
June 30, showed: 



Balance brought forward, yen... 280,447.33 

Reserve for doubtful debts 30,000.00 

Net profit for half-year 424,850.53 



Total, yen 735,297.86 

Out of this the reserve fund was in- 
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Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 

San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 

(Founded 1st June, 1005) 

Capital, $1,750,000.00 Reserves, $546,238.41 

Managing Director, THOMAS SCOTT 

Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. Deposits are received in American 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New Tork, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of Interest at present allowed are: 

On deposit for 6 months .... 6 per cent, per annum 

On deposit for 12 months .... 7 per cent, per annum 

DEPOSITS 

31st of March, 191$ . . $1,279,987.74 31st of March. 1912 ... $3 397.658.2$ 

31st of March, 1911 . . . 1.699,705.2$ 31st of December. 1912 4,414,218.57 



creased by 150.000 yen; dividends ab- 
sorbed an equal sum; 50.000 was al- 
lotted for doubtful debts; pension re- 
serve and bonus, 80,900, leaving 304,- 
397.86 to be carried forward. 

© 



That the items in the balance-sheet 
are carried at a conservative figure is 
indicated by the fact that the build- 
ing, costing $90,000, is put down at 
$30,000, and furniture and fixtures, 
costing $28,000, at only $1.00. 

© 



Latin-America 

BANCO COLOMBIAXO 

'TVIIS institution, located at Guate- 
*** mala, C. A., reported net earnings 
of $726,749 for the first half of 1914. 
A dividend of $260 per share was de- 
clared, and after making the ordinary 
provisions $54,233.78 was passed to 
credit of reserve fund, leaving $24,- 
387.19 in the undivided profits. The 
Banco Colombiano has $2,110,000 
paid-up capital and a reserve fund of 
$4,924,666.22. 

© 

BANCO AGRICOLA COMERCIAL, 
SAN SALVADOR 

¥JES1DES providing for an increase 
of the capital bv $500,000, the 
shareholders’ meeting of this bank on 
July 14 reported gross earnings for 
the first half of 1914 at $91,670.18, 
and net earnings, $51,469.52. Of the 
latter sum $50,000 was applied to div- 
idends and $1,469.52 added to reserve 
fund. 

Deposits and current accounts at 
June 30 were $686,454.05. 



GROWTH OF BANKING IN THE 
ARGENTINE 

r | N H E commercial section of the Min- 
A istry of Agriculture has published 
a report on internal trade based on 
the census data relative to Argentine 
banking and insurance. The follow- 
ing figures are taken from this re- 
port, all values being converted to 
United States currency: 

The international trade of the Re- 
public in 1872 totaled $105,043,000, 
with a note circulation of $14,869,- 
000. The budget was $25,528,500. 
In that year there were only four 
banks in the Republic 

In 1913 the total of international 
trade was $872,926,000, with a note 
circulation of $349,413,000. The bud- 
get for 1913 was $177,958,000. 

In 1900 the number of banking in- 
stitutions had increased to forty-two; 
by 1905 there were sixty-seven; in 
1910 the number had further increased 
to 123; and in 1913 there were 143. 
Of these 1 43 banks, ninety-two were 
of discounts and deposits — eightv-one 
Argentine and eleven foreign; twenty- 
three hypothecary — ten Argentine and 
thirteen foreign; sixteen building and 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 

AvetiMa San Franolaoo No. 12 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 

Member* of the America* Banker** Aaeoetacton 

GEO. J. McCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Vice-Pret. & Mgr. 

H. C. HEAD, Caehier SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier 

A 6emnl Banking Business Transacted Foreign Enhance Bought and Sold 
Telegraphlo Transfers Letters of Credit 

Unsnrpasoed collection facilities. Corr respondenre solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers. Merchants and Individuals solicited. 



loan banks — all Argentine; one Ar- 
gentine mid one foreign pension bank; 
and ten Argentine banks for loans on 
pledges. 

The realized capital of these 143 
banks on June 80, 1918, totaled $582,- 
924,000. of which 38.44 per cent, was 
in bonds and 61.56 per cent, in cash. 
The bonds and $80,971,000 in cash 
were held by the State banks. 

The authorized capital of private 
banks was $413,110,500, subscribed 
to $319,218,500, and the total realized 
was $247,121,500. 

Bank reserves on June 30, 1918, 
were $229,524,500, with a total in cir- 
culation of notes, nickel and capper 
coins of $881,601,500. The difference 
between the two gives $152,077,000, 
or approximately 40 per cent, in the 
hands of the public. Deposits in pa- 
per and gold totaled $781,490,000. 

Interior drafts bought and sold for 
the year ended June 80, 1913. amount- 
ed to $1,060,887,000 and foreign 
drafts $802,734,500. 

On June 30, 1913. there were 10,- 
834 persons employed in the various 
banks of the Republic. 



BANK OF COSTA RICA 

1? ARNINGS of the Banco de Costa 
Rica, San Jose, as shown in the 
report of July 15. were (including 
$3,716.36 balance) $100,587.96. A 
dividend at the rate of ten per cent, 
absorbed $200,000 of this, $70,000 
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was added to reserve fund, and after 
making the necessary provisions $2,049 
was carried forward. 

The capital is now $2,000,000, re- 
serve fund, $470,000, and there is a 
special reserve of $72,008. 



BANCO I)E GUATEMALA 

AT the shareholders' meeting in 
July net earnings of $2,020,- 
604.96 were reported. Dividends ab- 
sorbed $821,236.29 of this amount, 
and $1,111,868 was carried to the re- 
serve funds, making the total now 
$9,235,129. The subscribed capital is 
$2,500,000, and the circulation $41,- 
031,016. 



Cuba 



PROPOSED CUBAN NATIONAL 
BANK 



2k PROJECT of law has been pre- 
L sented to the Congress of Cuba 
for the creation of a national bank for 
the emission and coinage of Cuban 
money in gold, silver and copper. 
This money will have the same value 
as American money. The proposed 
law establishes guarantees for the 
emission of bank notes. 

The creation of a currency bank, 
with the privileges enjoyed by the 
Spanish Bank of the Island of Cuba 
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up to the close of the colonial regime, 
was urged by President Menocal in 
his message. 

The President urged that the bank 
should enjoy an exclusive concession 
for fifty years, with a capital of $20,- 
000.000 and power to issue double the 
amount of its gold and silver of the 
same fineness and weight as that of 



the United States, Cuban capital to be 
given preference to subscribe the 
stock. The coinage of fractional cur- 
rency was also recommended. The 
money now in use officially on the 
island is American, although business 
is transacted also with Spanish and 
French gold coin and Spanish silver 
money. 
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Bankers’ Health Commission 



'T'HE Bankers’ Health Commission 
A has been organized and will be 
conducted for the purpose of promot- 
ing or providing ( 1 ) health resorts 
where invalid bankers may obtain suit- 
able accommodations on favorable 
terms; (2) ways and means of improv- 
ing sanitary conditions in banking in- 
stitutions: (3) physical culture tending 
to secure health ful ness and increase ef- 
ficiency among bank officers and em- 
ployees. The commission conducts a 
bureau of information covering sub- 
jects pertaining to the province of its 
purposes. 

Any bank, trust company or savings 
institution may be an institutional 
member of the commission upon elec- 
tion and payment of annual dues of 
one dollar — plus one cent for each of- 
ficer and employee. Institutional mem- 
bers are entitled to maintain their in- 
valid officers and employees at resorts 
identified with the commission in ac- 
cordance with such terms and conditions 
as the commision may obtain or provide. 



Any officer or employee of a bank, 
trust company or savings institution 
may be an individual member of the 
commission upon election and payment 
of annual dues of fifty cents. Individ- 
ual members arc entitled to accommo- 
dations for themselves at resorts iden- 
tified with the commission on such 
terms and under such conditions as 
the commission may obtain or provide. 

The membership committee is com- 
prised of the following w r ell-known 
bank officers: 

E. D. Hulbcrt, vice-president Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago: G. M. Reynolds, president Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago; W. E. Frew, president Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York; J. H. 
Puelicher, vice-president Marshall & 
Ilslev Bank, Milwaukee; D. C. Wills, 
cashier Diamond National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh. 

George E. Allen. 5 Nassau street. 
New York, is secretary of the com- 
mission. 
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Sound Advice 



From the Annual Address of President E. J. Dreher of the American Institute of Haukinjr 



/^NE major thought I w'ould leave 
with you, one appeal I would 
make to you. Individually you will 
fail as bankers and citizens, if your 
goal is "shorter hours, more money. 



better food, less work.” This is the 
ambition of inexorable deterioration. 
In more service, more learning, is your 
strength. This has ever been the In- 
stitute ideal. 
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r.. St. E 1.3:0 Lewis 

VICE- PRESIDENT AND HEN THAI. MANAGER ART META I. CONSTRUCTION 
CO.. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 



AFTER long and notably suecess- 
^ ^ fill service as advertising man- 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company of Detroit. E. St. 
Elmo Lewis has accepted the position 
of vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Art Metal Construction 
Company of .Jamestown, N. V. 

Mr. Lewis, bv his native ability, 
eeaseless industry and rare go:d judg- 
ment made the Burroughs advertising 
distinctive and exceedingly effective. 
He not only showed extraordinary 
ability as an advertising man. blit 
gained a solid reputation for his 
work in behalf of efficient busi- 
ness methods, so that he was 
requently called on to address 
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meetings of bankers and other 

business men. He became vice-pres- 

ident of the Association of National 
Advertising Managers, director of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica. vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Corporation Schools, and 
sustained an important official relation 
to the Detroit Board of Commerce. 

Mr. Lewis was a leading factor in 
building up the large sales for the 
Burroughs Adding Machines, and 
while his new relation will enable him 
to further demonstrate his business 
capacity, it will likewise give him bet- 
ter opportunities of carrying on the 
other activities to which he has long 
been so successfully devoted. 
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American Bankers Association 



Official Programme of the Fortieth Annual Convention of 
the American Bankers Association at Richmond, 
Virginia, October 12th to 16th, 1914 



JOINT SESSION OF THK TIU'ST 

COMPANY AND SAVINGS HANK 
SECTIONS. 

Tuesday, October 13, 1911. 

The J rfferson Hotel (Auditorium). 

Ten O’clock A. M. 

Ohdkr ok Proceedings. 

INVOCATION— Rev. Dr. J. J. Gravatt, 
Hector Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Richmond. 

ADDRESS — “The Future of State Institu- 
tions Under the Federal Reserve Act.” 
H. Parker Willis, Associate Editor, 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 

ADDRESS — “What Should Be the Atti- 
tude of State Banks, Savings Banks, and 
Trust Companies Toward the Federal 
Reserve System?” George M. Reynolds, 
President Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago. 

DISCUSSION — Each speaker limited to 
five minutes. 

AN N OU XC EM ENTS. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
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THl'ST COMPANY SECTION. 

Tuesday, October 13, 191 i. 

The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 

Ten O’clock A. M. 

JOINT SESSION WITH SAVINGS 
BANK SECTION. 

Afternoon Session. 

The Jefferson Hotel (Salon). 
Two-Thirty O’clock. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT — F. H. Goff, President Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE — .John H. Mason, Chairman, 
Vice-President Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY —Philip 
S. Babcock. 



Artiicr Reynolds 

l’llKSIDENT AMERICAN RANKERS ASSOCIATION? 
PRESIDENT DE8 MOINES NATIONAL HANK, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION — F. H. Goff, Chairman, 
President Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PROTECTIVE LAWS— Lynn H. Din- 
kins, Chairman, President Interstate 
Trust & Banking Company, New Orleans, 
La. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON PROPOSED MODEL TRUST 
COMPANY LAW. 

ROLL CALL OF STATES, to be 
answered by the Vice-President of the 
Section in brief written reports dealing 
with the history of the trust companies 
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in the several States during the preceding 
year, and with the conditions under which 
they are now operating, and other mat- 
ters of interest now' pertaining to them. 
(Vice-Presidents may be heard from in 
brief addresses amplifying or explaining 
any topics contained in their reports by 
giving previous notice of their intention 
to the Secretary.) 

ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF 
OFFICERS. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

© 

SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 



tee on Savings Banks of Commission ap- 
pointed to revise banking law of New 
York. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 
ADJOURNMENT. 



© 

CLEARING HOUSE SECTION. 
Tuesday, October 13, 1914. 

The Jefferson Hotel (Salon). 
Order of Proceedings. 



Tuesday, October 13, 1914. 



Ten O’Clock A. M. 



The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 

Ten O’Clock A. M. 

JOINT SESSION WITH TRUST COM- 
PANY SECTION. 

Afternoon Session. 

The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 

Two-Thirtv O’Clock. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS— J. F. Sartori, 
President Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE — N. F. Hawley, Treasurer Farm- 
ers & Mechanics Savings Bank, Min- 

, neapolis, Minn. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY— E. G. Mc- 
William, 5 Nassau Street, New* York. 
(Adoption of By-Laws.) 

REPORT OF METHODS AND SYS- 
TEMS COMMITTEE— V. A. Lersner, 
Assistant Cashier Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COM- 
MITTEE — G. E. Edwards, President 
Dollar Savings Bank, New York. 

REPORT OF LAW AND SEGREGA- 
TION COMMITTEE— N. F. Hawley, 
Treasurer Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON POSTAL SAVINGS LEGISLA- 
TION — E. L. Robinson, Vice-President 
Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

ADDRESS — “Savings Bank Securities in 
the Light of Recent Events.’’ A. M. 
Harris, Harris, Forbes & Company, New 
York. 

ADDRESS — “Recent Amendments to Sav- 
ings Bank Law' of New York and Rea- 
sons for Such Amendments.” E. C. Mc- 
Dougal, President Bank of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Member of Sub-Commit- 



CALL TO ORDER— President John K. 
Ottley. 

INVOCATION— Rev. Frank T. McFau- 
den. First Presbyterian Church. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT — John K. Ottley. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE— J, D. Ayres, Chairman. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRE- 
TARY — (). Howard Wolfe. 

ACTION ON THE ABOVE REPORTS. 

A DDR ESS— “CREDITS FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF A CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC A CCOU N T A N T.” F rederick 
H. Hurdman, New York City. 

ADDRESS— “THE EFFECT OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT UPON 
CLEARING HOUSE EXAMINA- 
TIONS.” Francis Coates, Jr., Examiner 
Cleveland Clearing House Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 



The Jefferson Hotel (Palm Room). 
Two-Thirty O’Clock. 



CALL TO ORDER. 

DISCUSSION — Upon the Rules and Regu- 
lations Governing the Operation of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Note. — Especial reference will be made 
to those regulations w'hich wiil affect 
Clearing Houses. 

NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
FOR: 

President. 



Vice-President. 

Members of Executive Committee. 



CALL OF CITIES. 

Delegates will make brief reports. 
QUESTIONS. 

INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 
ELECTED. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Immediately upon adjournment the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will meet for the pur- 
pose of electing its Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the Section. 

@ 

STATE SECRETARIES SECTION. 
Tuesday, October 13, 1914. 

The Jefferson Hotel (Library). 

Order op Proceedings. 

Ten O’Clock A. M. 

MEETING CALLED TO ORDER BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION 
— W. J. Henry, New York City. 

The meeting will assume the character 
of an INFORMAL CONFERENCE for 
the practical discussion of subjects re- 
lating primarily to the work of State 
Bankers’ Associations, and to the duties 
and functions of State Secretaries. There 
will be no set speeches and no papers 
read. 

NEW BUSINESS. 

ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF 
OFFICERS. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

N. B. — The Conference will adjourn 
at 1 o’clock for luncheon, to be arranged 
for the Secretaries at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel. The Conference discussion will be 
resumed after luncheon. 

BUSINESS 

SESSIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday and Thursday, October 14 and 
15, 1914. 

The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 

(Subject to change by vote of the Exec- 
utive Council or by vote of the Convention.) 

The hours indicated in this program will 
be strictly observed. 

Executive Council, Vice-Presidents and 
Honorary Guests are invited to take seats 
on the platform. 

@ 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER U, 1914. 
First Day’s Session. 

The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 

CONVENTION CALLED TO ORDER at 
9.30 o’clock A. M., sharp, by the Presi- 
dent, Arthur Reynolds. 

INVOCATION by Rt. Rev. Collins Denny, 
Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, Richmond. 

ADDRESSES OF WELCOME: 

Hon. Henry C. Stuart, Governor of 
Virginia. 



Hon. George Ainslie, Mayor, City of 
Richmond. 

Col. John B. Purcell, President Rich- 
mond Clearing House Association. 
RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WEL- 
COME AND ANNUAL ADDRESS: 
Arthur Reynolds, Des Moines, Iowa, 
President. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GEN- 
ERAL SECRETARY: 

Fred E. Farnsworth, New York City. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREAS- 
URER: 

J. W. Hoopes, Galveston, Texas. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL: 

Thomas B. Paton, New York City. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL: 

President, Arthur Reynolds, Chairman. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PROTEC- 
TIVE COMMITTEE: 

Fred E. Farnsworth, Secretary. 
REPORTS OF SECTIONS AND COM- 
MITTEES. 

ADDRESS: 

Hon. Martin W. Littleton, New York 
City. 

ANNO UNCEMENTS : 

Recess for luncheon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Two O’Clock. 

ADDRESS: 

Hon. Carter Glass, Chairman Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives, “Federal Reserve 
System.” 

ADDRESS: 

(Speaker to be announced.) 

Discussion on the above subject led by 
the members of the Currency Commission 
of The American Bankers Association. 

Three O’Clock. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1914. 

Second Day’s Session. 

The Jefferson Hotel (Auditorium). 

CONVENTION CALLED TO ORDER at 
9.30 o’clock sharp by the President, 
Arthur Reynolds. 

INVOCATION by Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Con- 
nell, Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia. 
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AGRICULTURAL SYMPOSIUM: 

Report of the Agricultural Commission: 
B. F. Harris, Champaign, 111., Chairman. 

ACTION OX REPORT. 

SHORT ADDRESSES: 

Hon. Logan Waller Page, Director, 
Office of Public Roads, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, ‘ Washington, D.,* C., 
“Fundamental Problems in Highway Im- 
provement.” 

Edward K. Graham, President of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., “The Banker and the Larger 
Citizenship.” 

Dr. C. G. Hopkins, Department of Soil, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, III., 
“Soil Fertility: Greatest Necessity and 
the Best Investment.” 

J. D. Eggleston, President of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va., “Educating the Producer.” 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Recess for luncheon. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Two O’Clock. 

ADDRESS— TO BE ANNOUNCED. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

INVITATIONS FOR NEXT CONVEX- 
TION\ 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMI- 
NATIONS. 

ACTION ON SAME. 

INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 

A N XOU NC E M ENTS. 

ADJOURNMENT, sine die. 

At the close of the Convention a meeting 
of the new Executive Council for organ- 
ization will he held at the Jefferson 
Hotel. 




The Awful Folly of it All 



r\ISCUSSIXG the war, the monthly 
review of the National City Bank 
of Chicago says: 

“It is too early yet to discuss the 
ultimate effect of the w’ar upon busi- 
ness in the United States. In some 
respects the influence must be depres- 
sing. Every great war means a fear- 
ful waste, and whenever that occurs 
the whole world has to foot the bill. 
In this instance with half the popula- 
tion of civilized countries affected, and 
the total waste likely to exceed any- 
thing of the kind previously witnessed, 
the readjustment forced upon other 
nations must be very heavy. It is ri- 
diculous to say — as has been said in 
some quarters — that war helps busi- 
ness. It is always a detriment in the 
long run. In the nature of things it 
cannot be anything else. 



“One blessing likely to come, how- 
ever, will be the utter disgust of civ- 
ilized nations upon their realization of 
the bloodshed and the total waste 
involved in this the greatest of all 
w’ars, and possibly a keen sense of hu- 
miliation that such a thing could hap- 
pen in this enlightened age. Then 
when the people start to pay the bills, 
and have to reckon with the destruc- 
tion of so many useful lives, the sense 
of wrong and injustice should be so 
great as to give rise to the most ex- 
traordinary peace movement that the 
world has ever seen. That in itself 
would be a great achievement ; but 
the pity of it is that the nations af- 
fected had to tolerate wholesale murder 
before discovering the aw r ful folly of 
it all.” 
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Richmond Ready for the Convention 



From a Special Correspondent of The Bankers Magazine 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 28. 



R ICHMOND bankers are hopeful 
that the Federal Reserve Bank 
for this district will be opened 
by the time the annual meeting of the 
American Bankers Association is con- 
vened in this city the week of October 
12. So far as Richmond and the 
Fifth District are concerned all is in 
readiness for the auspicious event. 

The Richmond district was the first 
to appoint its directors, this feature 
of the organization having been ef- 
fected a few weeks after the an* 
nouneement was made that this city 
would get one of the new Federal . 
financial institutions. The six direct- 
ors to be appointed by the member 
banks of the district were chosen 
about two months ago. 

* 

KXTE RT AI X M E NTS. 

/^XE of the most attractive features 
for the entertainment of the 
visiting bankers will be the concert at 
the City Auditorium. This attraction 
is scheduled for Wednesday evening, 
October 14, and those who will take 
part are Alma Gluck, soprano; An- 
tonio Scotti, baritone, and Zimbalist, 
violinist, with some celebrated ac- 
companist who has not as yet been 
selected. Gluck and Zimbalist have 
both appeared in Richmond and are 
great favorites here and the visitors 
will he delighted to hear these great 
artists. Scotti is a member of the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company 
end is regarded as one of the greatest 
baritones in the world. 

The entertainment committee is de- 
termined to make the visit of the 



financial people interesting and at- 
tractive during the entire stay in 
Richmond. Nothing will be left un- 
done to make it pleasant and the 
amusements will be so varied that 
every one is bound to have a good 
time. The trip down the river will be 
one of the big features, three steamers 
of the Virginia Navigation Company 
having been chartered to convey the 
bankers over the historic course of the 
big stream. A map of the river is 
being prepared showing the principal 
places of interest with a brief descrip- 
tion of each. The landing will be at 
Jamestown Island where an old- 
fashioned dinner will be served and 
after an inspection of the places of 
interest on the Island the visitors will 
be taken to Newport News by rail. 

At Newport News the bankers will 
visit the big ship building plant and 
the United States fort at Old Point 
Comfort and other places of interest, 
after which they will return to Rich- 
mond bv rail. W. Meade Addison, 
cashier of the First National Bank, is 
chairman of the boat trip committee. 
The steamers Pocahontas, Mobjack 
and Smithfield will be used to con- 
vey the visitors down the river. 

Lovers of golf who come to the 
convention will have full opportunity 
to enjoy this sport while in Richmond. 
The directors of the Country Club 
and the Hermitage Golf Club have 
extended the hospitality of their clubs 
and the use of the links to the visitors. 
A golf tournament is being arranged 
and will be participated in by some of 
the most expert players who will be in 
attendance upon the convention. \V. 
R. Trigg is chairman of the golf 
committee. 

The “Governers Ball” will be the 
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closing social function of the week 
and will no doubt be the most elabo- 
rate entertainment of the convention. 
The grand reception and ball will 
take place on Tuesday night and will 
possibly be held in the Blues armory. 
Governor Stuart will head the receiv- 
ing line and hundreds of persons 
prominent in the social life of the 
city and state will aid in the receiving 
of the visitors and extending true 
Virginia hospitality. 

Realizing that the hotels will be 
over crowded during the convention 
week, the hotel committee, with 
Colonel Thomas B. McAdams, vice- 
president and cashier of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, chairman, is 
arranging to have some of the visitors 
entertained in private homes. This it 
is said will relieve the congested sit- 
uation and will afford ample accom- 
modation for the guests. Already more 
than 2,000 registrations have been 
made. It is expected that 4,000 dele-, 
gates will be present. 

An attractive exhibit of Richmond- 
made goods is permanently housed in 
three floors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce building and will be one of the 
points of special interest which will 
appeal to visitors. 

This exhibit shows the diversity and 
magnitude of the manufacturing in- 
terests of Richmond and is maintained 
permanently by the city and those 
manufacturers having displays in the 
building. The idea is modern, and 
educational, and Richmond is one of 
a very few cities which have adopted 
the plan. 

Numerous banquets, receptions and 
special functions are being arranged 
by clubs and other organizations. 

Some of these will be given by the 
City Council, Reserve City Bankers 
Association, Shriners, Elks, Rotary 
Club, Richmond Clearing House, 
Chamber of Commerce and Richmond 
Advertisers Club. 

These organizations are cooperat- 
ing with the Richmond bankers in 
carrying out a programme which will 
doubtless, in many respects, make this 
the most unique and enjoyable of any 



convention ever held hv the American 
Bankers Association. 

“Little Journeys to Big Industrial 
Plants,” is the appropriate title of an 
illustrated booklet which is being pre- 
pared and will be presented to each 
visitor. 

Richmond enjoys the distinction of 
having within its limits some of the 
largest manufacturing plants in the 
world, in their respective lines; and 
several of these are making elaborate 
plans for the entertainment of those 
delegates and guests who desire to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
investigate these wonderful factories. 

The tobacco factories will be of 
especial interest to many who attend 
this convention. 

Many special functions are being 
arranged for the pleasure and enter- 
tainment of the ladies who accom- 
pany delegates and guests. 

Chief among these is a reception 
and tea to be given at the Common- 
wealth Club on Monday afternoon 
and the luncheon to be given at the 
beautiful Country Club of Virginia on 
Wednesday. 

Many minor social events, concerts 
and theatre parties, will be given and 
there will be automobile rides to va- 
rious points of interest in and around 
the city. The special committee in 
charge of this department have ar- 
ranged a most enjoyable programme 
for the ladies. 

The following entertainment pro- 
gramme has been arranged for the 
convention week : 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 12— 



Morning: 

Automobile rides to points of interest 
in and around the City of Richmond 
for delegates, guests and ladies. 

Afternoon : 

Tea at Commonwealth Club at 5 p. m. 
for ladies of visiting delegates and 
guests. 



Evening: 

Banquet given by Reserve City Bank- 
ers Association. 

Function given by the local Rotary 
Club to visiting members. 

Function given by the local Elks to 
visiting Elks. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13— 

Morning: 

Automobile rides to points of interest. 
Evening: 

Governor's Ball and Reception at the 
Blues Armory. 

Reception at 9 p. m., dancing 10 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14- 
Morning: 

Automobile tours to points of interest. 
Afternoon: 

Luncheon at the Country Club for 
ladies, 1.30 p. m. 

Evening: 

Musical at the Auditorium, 8.15 p. m. 
Alma Gluck, Soprano; Antonio Scotti, 
Baritone; Zimbalist, Violinist. 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15— 

Morning: 

Automobile rides to points of interest. 
Evening: 

Function given by the Richmond Ad- 
vertisers Club. 

Other functions in preparation by other 
local organizations. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16- 

Boat trip down the historic James 
River, leaving wharf at 8 a. m., visiting 
Jamestown Island, thence by boat to 
Newport News, returning by train and 
arriving at Richmond 7.30 p. m. 

Golf Tournament throughout the week 
at Country Club of Virginia and Her- 
mitage Golf Club. 



/ 




Consumption of Pie by 'Bank Clerks 



TT has not often happened that this 
*“■ Mag\zine has presumed to ques- 
tion the accuracy of any statement 
put out by a bank or trust company; 
but the interests of truth are too sa- 
cred to be sacrificed and one of our 
most cherished institutions must be 
sustained at all hazards. 

There has come to hand a story de- 
scribing a certain branch of the wel- 
fare department of one of the large 
trust companies of New York — a 
lunch room for the exclusive use of 
employees. It is said that in this 
lunch room there are "approximately 
550 ‘little mouths’ to be fed daily." 
"Another interesting fact," says the 
report, "is the amount of food con- 
sumed in, say, a week’s time: Meat — 

all kinds, 650 pounds ; fish, 300 
pounds; soup, 250 gallons; bread, 250 
loaves ; milk, 600 quarts ; cream, 
twenty-five quarts ; potatoes, five 
bags; pies — all kinds, 150; but- 
ter, seventy-five pounds; coffee, twen- 
ty-five pounds ; ice cream — per 
day, fifty quarts; large quantities of 
fresh vegetables in season; also large 
quantities of desserts which range 
from floating islands to bread-and- 
butter pudding." 

These figures are probably about 
correct except as to the quantity of 



pie consumed. One hundred and 
fifty pies a week would give twenty- 
five for each working day; or, if divid- 
ed into quarters — the normal size — 100 
pieces. 

Is it to be supposed that 350 "little 
mouths" would consume but 100 pieces 
of pie daily? 

Or if we accept the improbable 
theory that the dispenser of the pies 
cuts them into eighths instead of 
quarters, here we have 200 pieces 
and there is still a deficiency of 150 
compared to the mouths to be filled. 

This apparent underconsumption of 
pie is by no means a trivial matter, 
for the health of the average Amer- 
ican is gauged by his ability to eat 
pie, and that the bank clerks of New 
York were not taking their normal 
share of this delicacy would be a 
cause for a Government investiga- 
tion and report to be followed by 
appropriate legislation. 

True enough, the compiler of the 
statistics referred to seeks to cover 
up the deficiency in pie consumption 
by referring to "large quantities of 
desserts which range from floating 
islands to bread-and-butter pudding," 
but what healthy American stomach, 
accustomed to pie, would be satisfied 
with such subterfuges as these? 
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Banking and Financial Notes 
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Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital . . . $200, 0C0 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Ut Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— Pierre Jay, vice-president of tile 
Bank of the Manhattan C ompany, lias 
been appointed Federal Reserve Agent 
and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Prior to coning to New York 
Mr. Jay was Bank Commissioner of 
the State of Massachusetts. 

— Respecting the creation of a gold 
fund of if 100.000,000 to be employed 
u relieving the domestic and foreign 

Mil 



credit situation, a committee conijMistd 
of Albert H. Wiggin, William Wood- 
ward, James S. Alexander, Francis L. 
Hine. Jr., and Frank A. Vanderlip, 
lias sent out the following letter to 
banks and trust companies: 

“Gentlemen: A plan for securing 
the pledge of a gold fund of $100,- 
000,000 to relieve the present foreign 
exchange situation has been formu- 
lated by a committee appointed at 
Washington on September 1, at the 
conference of delegates from the clear- 
ing-house associations of the various 
reserve and central reserve cities. This 
committee consists of James B. For- 
gan of Chicago, chairman; Fevi L. 
Rue of Philadelphia. Benjamin 
Strong, Jr., of New York, Thomas P. 
Beal of Boston and Sol Wexler of 
New Orleans. The plan has received 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the unanimous approval 
of the Federal Reserve Board. In 
accordance with the recommendations 
so approved, the clearing-house com- 
mittee of the New r York Clearing- 
House Association has appointed the 
undersigned a committee to represent 
the banks and trust companies of New 
York in securing the amount appor- 
tioned to the institutions of this city 
and to manage the transaction. We 
enclose a copy of the report made to 
the Federal Reserve Board by the 
committee above referred to. 

“The banking and commercial in- 
terests of this country are suffering 
from the unprecedented derangement 
of our international trade and banking 
arrangements. European credits arc 
curtailed and foreign exchange in vol- 
ume is unobtainable. It is of funda- 
mental importance that the credit of 
the corporations, firms and individuals 
of this country be maintained by the 
prompt payment of foreign indebted- 
ness, and it is equally important that 
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our merchants and manufacturers be 
relieved of the expense and difficulties 
now imposed upon them in settling 
their foreign accounts. 

“The Federal Reserve Board recog- 
nizes the necessity of providing an im- 
mediate solution of the problem and 
asks the cooperation of the entire 
country. The members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board are Government 
officials and the membership of the 
Board includes the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States 
and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The Federal Reserve Board 
is best able to cope with this interna- 
tional situation and proposes to give 
its endorsement and recommendation 
to a request to the banks and trust 
companies in all the central reserve 
and reserve cities of this country to 
subscribe to this gold fund, if it is 
evident that the banks of Xew York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston and Phila- 
delphia where the largest supplies of 
gold are held,, will cooperate. 

“The problem is a national one. 
The apportionment of the amount of 
gold to be contributed bv the various 
cities will be determined by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, due consideration 
being given to present gold holdings. 
This plan cannot succeed without Xew 
York, and the ability of Xew York 
to do its share depends upon the will- 
ingness of each institution to help.” 

Accompanying the letter of invita- 
tion sent to the bankers by the com- 
mittee was a copy of a communication 
that had been forwarded to Secretary 



of the Treasury McAdoo and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board covering recom- 
mendations looking to the formation 
of the proposed gold pool. 

From all parts of the country have 
come liberal responses to this appeal 
and the required gold fund is not only 
assured but is already in course of 
collection. Shipments of gold have 
been made to Ottawa with markedly 
beneficial effects upon the foreign ex- 
change situation. 

— The Bank of the United States, a 
State institution, will raise its capital 
from $ 100.000 to $200,000. 

—Indications of financial confidence 
are afforded by the recent large over- 
subscriptions for the Xew York city 
loan of $100,000,000, numerous ap- 
plications for the loan having been re- 
ceived both from home and foreign 
sources. 



— Jesse I. Straus of the firm of R. 
H. Macv & Company, is a new r trus- 
tee of the Lincoln Trust Company. 

— Formal permission has been grant- 
ed by the Federal Reserve Board to 
the Xational City Bank to open 
branches at Rio de Janeiro. Brazil, 
and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 



— Based upon careful investigation 
of the conduct of the banks of Xew 
York subsequent to the crisis caused 
by the war, the following statement 
has been issued by the Comptroller 
of tlu* Currency: 
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“The inquiry developed the gratify- 
ing fact that since the closing of the 
New York Stock Exchange, not a 
single national bank of New York 
city had, according to the sworn state- 
ments of the banks, either sold or or- 
dered sold the collateral held as secu- 
rity for all call loans because of omis- 
sion to pay such loans, and that four- 
fifths of the banks have refrained from 
calling, since the closing of the Ex- 
change, any of the outstanding loans, 
although requiring customers to fur- 
nish additional collateral where it was 
needed. 

“A summary of the statements re- 
ceived shows that twenty-nine of the 
thirty-three national banks report that 
they have not discriminated against 
securities by requiring the withdrawal 
of any of the collateral held on their 
loans. Three banks report that cus- 
tomers w'ere requested to withdraw 
from loans certain collateral which 
■was regarded as unsatisfactory. One 
bank submitted a list of twenty-one 
stocks, about one-half of which were 
dividend payers, which they had re- 
quested their customers to withdraw 
from loans and to substitute other se- 
curities for those withdrawn. 

“Tw T euty-nine banks report that they 
hold no loans upon which they are 
requiring customers to maintain a mar- 
gin of more than tw T entv-five per cent. 
Four banks explained that they are 
requiring customers to maintain ad- 
ditional margins where certain classes 
of securities were held as collateral 
for loans.” 
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— The Broadway Trust Company 
has made direct banking connections 
with Japan and has issued its first 
commercial letter of credit to an im- 
porter dealing in that country. 

Importations heretofore have been 
made with the assistance of bankers 
in London and other European cen- 
ters. Owing to the condition of the 
foreign exchange market, American 
bankers have seized this opportunity 
to eliminate the European intermedi- 
ary, thus effecting a reduction in both 
time and cost. 

— Deposits of the Hanover Nation- 
al Bank, as shown by the statement 
made to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency on September 12 , were $ 92 , 125 ,- 
509 . 09 . The capital of the Hanover 
National Bank is $ 3 , 000 , 000 ; surplus 
fund, $11,000,000, and undivided prof- 
its, $ 1 , 292 , 109 . 60 . Total resources 
exceed $ 121 , 500 , 000 . On the date 
given above specie and legal tenders 
aggregated $ 22 , 212 , 302 . 60 . 

— Under the title of “History Re- 
peats Itself/' the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company has published a pam- 
phlet showing that in September, 
1814 , the local banks — owing to the 
war with Great Britain — were cooper- 
ating for their own safety and for the 
public welfare much as they were in 
September of this year, a hundred 
years later. 

— Alexander J. Hemphill president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has been elected a di- 
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rector of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York to succeed the 
late Alexander E. Orr, former presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 



Philadelphia 

— The great crisis through which 
this and nearly every other country is 
now passing has brought startling re- 
ductions in the balance-sheets of 
banks almost everywhere. It is there- 
fore peculiarly gratifying to turn to a 
report that can show a very marked 
gain in such times. This is the fort- 
unate situation of the Philadelphia 
National Bank, whose balance-sheet 
of June 30 last showed a total of 
$63,933,131.67 and of $65,703,153.21 
on September 12. In a period of con- 
siderably less than three months be- 
tween the official calls there was a 
gain of $1,770,021.54 — surely a re- 
markable record at such a time. Loans 
increased $1,690,000, showing that 
the bank has pursued the wise policy 
of extending help to business enter- 
prise instead of curtailing loans and 
thus accentuating distress. 

The Philadelphia National Bank 
has $1,500,000 capital, $4,795,637.32 
surplus and profits, earned, and is 
strong in cash and readily available 
resources. Its policy is most ably di- 
rected by President Levi L. Rue, as- 
sisted by the following notable board 
of directors: 

N. Parker Shortridge, chairman of 
board and director Pennsjdvania Rail- 
road Company; Richard Ashurst, di- 
rector Camden and Burlington County 
Railroad Company; Lincoln Godfrey, 
of William Simpson, Sons & Com- 
pany, director Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, director Philadelphia 
Trust, Safe Deposit and Insurance 
Company ; George Wood, president 
Milville Manufacturing Company, di- 
rector Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and director Provident Life and 
Trust Company; Alfred C. Harrison, 



THE 

GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Fifth Avenue Building 

Goner Fifth v«. mod Twe nty-Third Stmt 

NEW YORK 

CAFITAL SURPLUS 

$ 1 , 006,000 $ 1 , 066,000 

OFFICERS 

RUEL W. POOR, Pr«rid«nt 

CHARLES T. WILLS, Vlc«-Pm. 

WM. L. DOUGLASS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cuhler 
R. T. THORN, AMt. Cub. 



DIRECTORS 



James MeOntcheon 
Charles T. WUls 
Reel W. Poor 
Samuel Adams 

Robert 



William H. Gelshenen 
Morgan J O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 
Daniel 8. McElroy 
J. Horner 



manager Western Saving Fund So- 
ciety; Levi I.. Rue, president, director 
Provident Life and Trust Company , 
director Philadelphia Trust, Safe De- 
posit and Insurance Company; George 
H. Frazier, Brown Bros. & Company, 
bankers, Philadelphia, New York and 
London, director Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities; Percival Roberts, 
Jr., director Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, director United States Steel 
Corporation; George H. McFadden, 
George H. McFadden & Bro., mana- 
ger Girard Trust Co., manager West- 
ern Saving Fund Society; Edward T. 
Stotesburv, Drexel & Company, bank- 
ers; Effiingham B. Morris, president 
Girard Trust Co., director Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company; Randal 
Morgan, vice-president United Gas Im- 
provement Company; R. Dale Benson, 
president Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company ; Samuel Rea, president 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; 
Alba B. Johnson, president Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, director Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities; Pierre 
S. Du Pont, vice-president E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Company; 
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Northwest 

Items 



H AVING direct connections with 
practically every banking point 
' throughout the “Inland Empire,” the 
Old National Bank Is able to handle 
| your Pacific Northwest items with ex- | 
ceptional promptness and dispatch. j 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

The 

Old National 
Bauik 1 

of Spokane 

I). W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUM BIRD, Vice-President 
ir. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS . Cashier 
W. J, SMITHSON 

Q, //. GREENWOOD ./. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers | 



RESOURCES : $12,000,000 




Thomas S. Gates, president Philadel- 
phia Trust, Safe Deposit and Insur- 
ance Company; Asa S. Wing, presi- 
dent Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany. 



Pittsburgh 



— Announcement was made on Sep- 
tember 3 that the Diamond National 
Bank of Pittsburgh had taken over 
the United States National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. The Diamond National 
has a capital of $600,000 and surplus 
of $1,500,000, and the United States 
National was capitalized at $500,000, 
with a surplus of $155,000. 



— Without in the least minimizing 
the calamity brought upon this country 
bv the foreign war. the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, in its month- 
ly letter, sounds this hopeful note: 



“Now that the first shock is over, 
the fact to bear in mind is that men 
and measures have always arisen to 
meet cmergenies in the past, and that 
they arc coming forward in the un- 
exampled emergency thrust upon the 
world to-day. It has been observed 
by all students of history that a great 
crisis produces its own safeguard; that 
a door is open that was not known to 
exist before; that a bridge is found to 
span the unlooked-for chasm; that 
men think more quickly and seem en- 
dowed almost with prescience in the 
face of national extremity. 

“A crisis gave birth to the Bank of 
France, which for the last half-cen- 
tury has been the governor of the 
Continental money market. Through 
a national crisis a heterogeneous mass 
of circulating media in the United 
States w f as converted into a uniform 
national bank currency, on which never 
a dollar was lost. An age and gen- 
eration that has given the world the 
telephone, the wireless and the aero- 
plane is not deficient in genius to re- 
pair the delicate machine of interna- 
tional credits, and possibly invent a 
substitute that will make some of the 
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methods of the present appear clumsy 
by comparison. 

“The Pittsburgh District is fortu- 
nate in several respects. Not the 
least of these is the fact that some 
of its chief industrial plants are effi- 
cient units in the Steel Corporation, 
whose present head is generally cred- 
ited with being the most experienced 
and successful authority on foreign 
trade development in this country, 
and whose financial management ranks 
second to none in resourcefulness. 
But of more importance is the fact 
that nature has been especially bounti- 
ful to this district — if this were not 
so, the greatest industrial center in the 
world would not have been developed 
in Western Pennsylvania. These nat- 
ural advantages have been supplement- 
ed hv transportation facilities which 
carry a greater annual tonnage than 
any city in the world. As a rule, the 
chief industries of the district are well 
financed, and they are not over-ex- 
panded. While there are certain raw 
products of foreign origin that are 
largely utilized in the diversified man- 
ufactures of the district, the supply 
\s only temporarily interrupted. If 
the interruption should threaten to be 
prolonged, there is little doubt that 
new sources will be found — in South 
America, perhaps, which has been 
brought nearer through the opening 
of the Panama Canal.” 

— When ten years ago the Diamond 
National Bank of Pittsburgh erected 
a fine twelve-story building at Liberty 
and Fifth avenues, the district re- 
sembled a freight yard. But that the 
bank had keen foresight is shown by 
the fact that to-day this is now in the 
heart of the business district. In this 
ten years the Diamond National Bank 
and the Diamond Savings Bank have 
gained more than $7,000,000 in de- 
posits. 

— The Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh reported on .September 1 2 : 
Bank deposits, $18,932,770.28; indi- 
vidual deposits, $22,478,161.11; capi- 
tal, $6,000,000; surplus, $2,200,000; 
undivided profits, $315,296.99. 



Planters National Bank 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




KENTUCKY 



TE*WE5SEE 



T Through our 
Wrenf/h, location 
JfH/TdcMes 
jtecSer/e 
Mefntire 
(gout/)/ 



Capital 

$300,000 

Surplus and Profits 

$1,500,000 

Total Resources 

$9,600,000 

OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 

J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 

RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 

R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 

Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carollnas 
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TPT intelligent 
x handling of 
items and low rates 
appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 



Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000.00 

A. D. BISS ELL, President 
C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice- President 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-President 
E J. NEWELL. Vice-President 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
C. G. FEU*. Asst Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD. Assistant Cashier 
G. H. JiANGERT . Assistant Cashier 



— Emerson observed that “every 
great institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man” ; and while this is 
true in certain cases, at times it be- 
comes more appropriate to use the 
quotation in the plural. 

Forty-four years ago Jacob E. Der- 
renbacher entered the employ of the 
Rondout Savings Bank of Kingston, 
N. Y.. as clerk, its deposits being at 
that time $ 284 , 071 , and its depositors 
numbering but 872 . On ‘November 




J. E. Derrenbaciier 

PRESIDENT RONDOUT SAVINGS BANK. KINGSTON, 
NEW YORK 



1 , 1890 , he was made secretary, the 
deposits then being eight thousand 
short of a million. On July 20 last 
he was made president to succeed the 
late Isaac M. North, the deposits of 
the bank having reached the creditable 
sum of $ 3 , 989 , 698 . 10 , surplus $ 305 .- 
163.44 on par values, and the bank’s 
clientele numbering 7 , 146 . 

Twenty-four years ago, L. L. Os- 
terhoudt entered the bank as assistant 
secretary, and now assumes the place 
made vacant by the election of Mr. 
Derrenbaciier to the presidency. 

In both these instances the bank 
has rewarded faithful and effi- 
cient service. It would be difficult to 
find two men more widely and favor- 
ably known in Ulster County than 
Messrs. Derrenbaciier and Osterhoudt. 

A continuous service of such length, 
in such an institution by men of this 
type results in a w r ide acquaintance, 
approaching universal in the territory 
from which an institution draws its 
patronage. And this is particularly 
true in this instance, for if a success- 
ful bank is the lengthened shadow of 
its men the simile is most appropriate. 




L. I,. Osteriioudt 



SECRETARY RONDOUT SAVINGS BANK, KINGSTON, 
NEW YORK 
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PEOPLES STATE BANK 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 

Uaditfdid Profits, $1,050,000 Tatal Resaaicis, $50,000,000 



OFFICERS. 



GEO. H. RUSSEL., President 
GEO. E. LAWSON, Vice-President 
R. S. MASON, Vice-President 
F. A- SCHULTE. Vice-President 
JAS. T. KEENA, Vice-President and 
Counsel 

AUSTIN E. WING. Cashier 
H. P. BORGMAN, Cashier Savings 
Department 



R. W" SMYLIE, Manager Credits and 
Audits 

J. B. BODDE, Assistant to President 
and Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES H. AYERS, Assistant Cashier 
ENOCH SMITH. Assistant Cashier 
R. T. CUD MORE. Assistant Cashier 
GEO. T. COURTNEY. Auditor 
AUSTIN Y. LADUE, Custodian Safety 
Deposit Vaults 



ft General Commercial Banking Business Transacted 



for under their guidance the bank has 
grown to its present state — striking 
testimony of the character of the ad- 
ministration and the thrift of the 
people. 

The chief charm of savings bank 
work lies in what has been appropri- 
ately called the “Department of 
Mercy/’ meaning the gratuitous ser- 
vices rendered by those belli nd the 
counter. This is especially true ill 
the case of the Rondout Savings 
Bank, and it would be hard to con- 
ceive of a banking institution which 
more fully justifies its existence in 
this regard. 

— For the past six months a new 
building has been under construction 
for the Bank of Steuben at Hornell, 
X. Y. It is now finished and in use. 
The exterior is of light colored brick 
with a massive granite front, while the 
interior is of marble, with brass and 
mahogany fittings. The main of- 



fice room and workroom is along the 
west wall, while the private offices 
and ladies' rooms are in, the front of 
the building on each side of the en- 
trance. The vault is in the rear of 
the office and the directors’ rooms are 
over the vault. The clearing room and 
safe-deposit box apartments are in the 
rear on the north side. 

— Representatives of a number of 
strong banks met at Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently and organized the National Cur- 
rency Association of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, with C. S. Weston of 
the First National Bank, Scranton, 
as president. 

— One hundred and sixty bankers, 
members of Group I of the New’ York 
State Bankers Association met recently 
at the Iroquois Hotel. Buffalo, and dis- 
cussed matters of mutual interest. 
Bankers from Allegany county attend- 
ed tlu* meeting of Group I for the first 
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time. Formerly the bankers of that 
comity were members of the Elmira 
group. 

© 

NEW ENGLAND 

Boston 

— Francis B. Sears, vice-chairman 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, and 
one of the well-known bankers of the 
country, died in the latter part of 
August. Early in life he became 
identified with the Third National 
Bank of Boston, and was in the course 
of time chosen president. When this 
institution was merged with the Na- 
tional Slmwmut Bank, he was made 
a vice-president of the latter, holding 
this office until January of last year 
when he became vice-chairman of the 
board. Mr. Sears was largely inter- 



T ie Banker and Tradesman 

hat for over thirty years 
been the representative 
financial and business weekly 
of Boston and New England 

127 FEDERAL 8TREET, B08T0N 



ested in cotton manufacturing and in 
other important enterprises, was prom- 
inently identified with philanthropic 
work, and w'as a recognized authority 
on matters relating to currency and 
banking. 

-—After fifteen years of service 
with the International Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, A. Francis Freeman was 
recently elected assistant treasurer. 
Chester B. Pierce, with the institution 
for eight years, was similarly pro- 
moted. 



— Plans have been draw r n for a ten- 
story bank and office building for the 
Charter Oak National Bank, Hartford, 
Conn. 



--On September 11 the National 
Currency Association of New' Hamp- 
shire w r as formed at a meeting of 
bankers held in Manchester, banks 
with a combined capital and surplus 
of $5,370,000 being represented. 

— Col. Robert M. Seammon, Bank 
Commissioner of New' Hampshire, died 
September 7. He bad been one of the 
three Bank Commissioners for ten 
years, and w r hen the Board w\is abol- 
ished about a year ago, he was re- 
tained as the sole Commissioner. He 
lmd also served in both branches of 
the New Hampshire Legislature. 



— Under the direction of Messrs. 
Hoggson Bros, of New York work is 
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Union National lank 

CAPITAL SURPLUS AND PROFITS 

$ 1 , 600 , 000.00 v^uruumui, w* $ 1 , 000 , 000.00 

GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
TO. R. FANCHER, Vice-President G. A. COULTON, Vice-President 

W. E. WARD, Cashier 

W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 

. Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 
tain adequate balances. 



proceeding on the First-Bridgeport 
National Bank building at Bridgeport, 
Ct. The “Farmer” of that city de- 
scribes the new building as represent- 
ing the largest expenditure of anv 
structure put up in Bridgeport. 

— Eight years ago the Woman’s 
Club of Brattleboro, Vt., introduced 
the penny saving system into the pub- 
lic schools of that town. On May 1 
last 274 accounts had been opened by 



children in savings banks, the total 
amount of deposits being $2,254.05. 

» 

SOUTHERN STATES 

— J. E. MeAshan, long cashier of 
the South Texas National Bank, Hous- 
ton, and one of the well-known bank- 
ers of the South, has resigned and 
has been succeeded by his son, S. H. 



Condensed S:atement of Richmond Banks September 12, 1 91 4 



Compiled by If'. P. Shelton, Assistant. Cashier 
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McAshan. heretofore active vice-pres- 
ident of the Citizens National Bank 
of Waco. 

After serving with the T. W. House 
Bank from September 1, 1872, Mr. J. 
E. McAshan organized the South 
Texas National Bank, June 1, 1890, 
becoming cashier. In 1908 he was 
made active vice-president. When the 
Commercial National was merged with 
the South Texas National, he continued 
as cashier and active vice-president. 

Mr. McAshan ’s resignation was due 
to impaired health. He continues as a 
director of the bank and may resune 
active duties when his strength re- 
turns. 

The date of his retirement marked 
the completion of forty-two years of 
banking service. 

—By declaring a stock dividend of 
100 per cent, out of surplus and prof- 
its. the Houston (Texas) National 
Exchange Bank has increased its cap- 
ital from $200,000 to $400,000. 

— One effect of the war crisis has 
been to bring bankers, commercial men 
and farmers closer together. An evi- 
dence of this was affordtxi at Waco, 
Texas, recently by a joint meeting 
representing the bankers, farmers and 
two local commercial organizations, the 
object of the conference being to pro- 
vide means for handling the cotton 
crop. 



— E. Kirby Smith, heretofore vice- 
president of the Commercial National 
Bank, Shreveport, La., was recently 
elected president, succeeding the late 
Captain Peter Youree. Sir. Smith 
lived at Texarkana, Ark., for some 
years and was for one term presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and was for three years a 
member of the executive couneil of the 




E. Kirby Smith 

PRESIDENT COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 



KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,925,000 



Julian i). Fairchild. 

JULIAN 1\ FAIIirilI1.il. 
WILLIAM HAKKXKSS, 
t>. w. McWilliams. 



President 



OFFICERS 



J Vice- President 



WILLIAM J. WASO.X, JIL, 



TRISTEES 



THOMAS BLAKE. Secretary 
HOWARD I). .lOOST, Anar. Sec y 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER. Trust officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 



WALTER E. BEDELL 
EDWARD < . BU M 
G El >R< i E V. B R< > WE R 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD 
ROBERT A. DRVSDALE 
J I'Ll AN I). FAIRCHILD 
J I'Ll AX 1*. FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 



WILLIAM DARKNESS 
JOSEPH II CHER 
WHITMAN W. KENYON 
JOHN MeNAMEK 
d w. McWilliams 
HENRY V. MEYER 
CHARLES A. O DONOHUE 
CHARLES E. PERKINS 



DICK S. RAMSAY 
H. B. SCHARMANN 
JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
OSW r A LD W r . UHL 
JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
W. M. VAN ANDEN 
LLEWELLYN A. WRAY 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS 



ACCOUNTS INVITED. INTEREST ALMBVEI) ON DEPOSITS. 
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Capital, $1,000,000 



Surplus, $600,000 



Located at the “Gateway of the South” 

Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 44 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 
South. This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 

Richmond, Virginia 

Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these nniny years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited , 

National State and City Bank 

WM. H. PALMER, PreaMtent 

JOHN S. ELLETT, Vice .President WM. M. HILL, Vice President 

J. W. SINTON. Vice Pre*M*nt JULTEN H. HILL, Caehier 



American Bankers Association. He 
was the first president of the Shreve- 
port Chamber of Commerce and has 
always taken an active share in the 
development of his community. 

- — J. W. Bolton, president of the 
Rapides Bank. Alexandria, La., has 
been appointed a member of the 
Louisiana State Banking Commission 
created at the last session of the Legis- 
lature. It is the duty of this commis- 
sion to examine the banking conditions 
and banking laws of I^iuisiana and re- 
port recommendations for their better- 
ment. 

— Texas may establish a State bank 
of very large capital to assist in hand- 
ling cotton and other crops. 



— The First National Bank of Fort 
Myers, Florida, now occupies its new 
building which is a one-story struc- 
ture for the bank's exclusive use. 

— Stockholders have consummated 
the merger of the Deposit Bank and 
the Farmers Bank, and the new Farm- 
ers Deposit Bank, at Frankfort, Ky., 
with a capital of $175,000 and a sur- 
plus of $85,000, has opened its doors. 
The Farmers Bank, after passing $20,- 
000 of its surplus into the surplus of 
the new bank, will distribute about 
$131,000 in dividends. John C. Noel 
will be president of the new bank and 
Buford Hendrick vice-president. The 
stockhofders will receive an equal 
amount in the shares of the new bank 
for the shares which they surrender. 



— Nashville, Tenn., now' has one of 
the Morris Banks — institutions de- 
signed to make loans to reputable bor- 
rowers of small means and to counter- 
act the activities of “loan sharks." 



— Group Five of the Virginia Bank- 
ers Association held its yearly meet- 
ing at Bristol, Va.-Tenn., September 
12, with T. E. King, cashier of the 
Marion (Va.) National Bank, presid- 
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Valley 

Trust 

Co. 

St. Louis 



OFFICERS 

JULIUS K. Walsh, Chairman of the Boanl 
Breckinridge jokes, President 
John I). Davis, Vire-Prwiiilent 
WILLIAM G. LACKEY. Vice-President 
HEKRY SEMPLE AMES, Vice-President 
WM. MCC. Martin, Vice-President 
FREDERICK VIERLINg, Vic e- Pres. & Trust Officer 
J. H. KKEBAUgii. Assistant 'Crust Officer 
Walton W. Steele, Assistant Trust Officer 
James E. Brock, Secretary 

HENRY C. I KliOTbON, Assistant Secretary 
C. HUNT TURNER. JK. Assistant Secretary 
Louis W. Frick B, Assistant Secretary 
Edwin J. Kropp, Assistant Secretary 
Robert W. Fisher, Assistant Secretary 
George KINGSLAND. Real Estate Officer 
Frank <’. Ball. Safe Delimit Officer 
JOHN R. Longmikk, Asst. Boud Officer 



iurr and C. \V. Beerbower, auditor of 
the National Exchange Bank, Roa- 
noke, as secretary. Among the topics 
discussed were: “The Need of Better 
Facilities for Financing Agriculture,” 
by R. W. Dickenson, president St. 
Paul (Va.) National Bank; “How 
Cooperation Between the Banks, the 
Farmer and the Business Man Will 
Develop our Southern Section,” by 
Cbns. J. St. John. 

© 

WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— John Fletcher, heretofore presi- 
dent of the Drovers National Bank, 
is now vice-president of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, and will 
have charge of the credit department 
— an extremely important position to 
attain at the age of thirty-four years. 

Mr. Fletcher began his banking 
work in the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Na- 
tional Bank, of which he became as- 
sistant cashier. He came to the 
Drovers Deposit National (now the 
Drovers National) Bank, Chicago, in 
1907, and was elected assistant 
cashier. Later lie was made vice- 
president, and last year was chosen 
president. His election to the vice- 
presidency of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank is a promotion well de- 
served by ability and experience, and 
one of which his many friends in all 
476 




.Join* Fletciif.r 

VICE-PRESIDENT FORT DEAR 1IOHN NATIONAL 
HANK 



parts of the country will learn with 
genuine satisfaction. 



— On October 5 the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank and the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank removed to their new 
offices in the Continental and Commer- 
cial Bank Building, 208 South La 
Salle street. An illustration of this 
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splendid structure has already ap- 
peared in these columns. 

— The first annual meeting of the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 
pras held at the Hotel La Salle, Oc- 
tober 7 and 8. 



— Solomon A. Smith was recently 
elected president of the Northern 
Trust Company, succeeding his father, 




Solomon Albert Smith 

PRESIDENT NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



the late Byron L. Smith. The new 
president began his banking experience 
as a messenger in the Northern Trust 
Company, January 2, 1900, and 

worked through the various positions 
until he became assistant cashier and 
later vice-president. 

— This city entertained the twenty- 
fourth annual gathering of the Illi- 
nois Bankers Association, beginning 
September 1, and continuing several 
days, the convention ending with an 
extended trip on a lake steamer. There 

4 



Utah Savings & 
Trust Company 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

General Banking-Trust -Bonding 
Title Insurance — Safety Deposit Vaults 



Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 102,000 



OFFICERS: 

W. S. McCornlck, 

Prasldent 

O. C. Beebe, 

Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 

Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 

Cashier 

N. G. Hall. 

Asst. Cashier 



Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and Intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this In- 
ter-mountain country. 

25 Years Old 




were many notable addresses made, the 
speakers including Arthur Reynolds, 
president of the Des Moines National 
Bank and president of the American 
Bankers Association; John J. Arnold, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank. Chicago; Hon. Robert L. Owen, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency; Harrison B. 
Riley, president Chicago Title and 
Trust Company, and Harry A. Wheel- 
er, vice-president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

J. S. Aistliorpe was elected presi- 
dent of the association, George Wood- 
ruff vice-president, and Walter S. 
Rearick chairman of the executive 
council. 

— The vacancy in the presidency of 
the Drovers National Bank caused by 
the election of John Fletcher as vice- 
president of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank, has been filled by the elec- 
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The American National Bank 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . 185,000.00 

Total Resources 2,264,000.00 

J. W. SEFTON, Jr., Pres. 

I. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice-Pres. L. J. RICE, Asst. Cashier 

C. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cashier 



A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with Invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



tion of O. T. Reeves, who was with 
the First National Bank, Blooming- 
ton, 111., for twelve years, and later 
a national bank examiner. 




Owen T. Reeves, Jr. 

PRESIDENT DROVERS NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 
378 



— Bankers of this city are much in- 
terested in the problem of providing 
better banking facilities for our trade 
with the countries of Latin America. 
The question of opening branches of 
existing national banks to do business 
in some of the South American coun- 
tries has already received considera- 
tion, but no definite action has been 
taken as yet. 

George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, has made the suggestion 
that collective action, either through 
the Chicago Clearing-House Associa- 
tion or the Federal Reserve Board, 
would be advisable in extending our 
banking operations to the southern re- 
publics. 

— Robert A. Schoenfeld has leased 
to the Sixty-third and Halsted State 
Savings Bank, a newly formed insti- 
tution, the two-story and basement 
brick and stone building at 808-12 
West Sixty-third street, for a period 
of twenty years from July 10, 1914, 
at an aggregate rental of $154,000, 
or at the rate of approximately $7,700 
per annum. 

— Combined deposits of the First 
National Bank and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, September 12, 
were $176,622,654.02. 



— Dealing with fundamental condi- 
tions, the annual summary of crops 
and general business conditions com- 
piled and issued by the Continental 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 

W# cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the ad van- 
tisse of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 

Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 



and Commercial National Bank serves 
a most useful purpose. Its reports 
are based on first-hand investigations, 
and are therefore acurate. An im- 
portant part of this year’s report re- 
lates to the record crop of wheat, ap- 
proximating 920,000,000 bushels, and 
leaving a large surplus for export. 

© 



— Members of Group III. of the 
Ohio Bankers Association met at Na- 
poleon, September 9, and discussed in- 
ternational credit, mercantile marine, 
regional banks and other subjects. 
President W. Lockwood Lamb of To- 
ledo and Secretary and Treasurer F. 
S. Stever of Defiance were both 
reelected. 

— Group IX. of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, comprising one of the 
most important banking districts of the 
State, bad a meeting at Elyria, Sep- 
tember 25. 

The principal speaker was L. B. 
Franklyn, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
who spoke on “The Present War and 
Its Effect on Interest Rates and Amer- 
ican Railroad Securities.” C. B. Fire- 
stone, vice-president of the Firestone 
Bank, Lisbon, O., spoke on the topic: 
“The Law and the Prophets.” 

The officers of Group IX. are: 
Chairman, E. R. Fancher, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union National Bank of 
Cleveland; secretary, W. M. Baldwin, 
treasurer of the Citizens Savings and 
Trust Company of Cleveland. 

— At Kansas City, Mo., the Pioneer 
Trust Company has just gone through 
an entire remodeling of its quarters. 
The banking rooms have been rebuilt 
so as to greatly increase the floor 



space and add to the conveniences. 
The accounting force has been given 
new quarters on the balcony floor. A 
new women’s banking room has been 
added ; this is finished in mahogany 
wainscoting and furniture. Practically 
the same idea in decorations has been 
carried out in the directors’ room, 
which is also finished in mahogany. 
The company now has a complete safe- 
deposit vault system. The vaults are 
substantially constructed with heavy 
armor-plate doors, while on the inside 
there are hundreds of deposit boxes 
for the use of those who want to store 
valuables and important papers. 



Q afety First 

THE United States Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil Co., Western Electric Co. 
and leaders in banking and business every- 
where have put safety first by protecting 
their checks with the Peerless Check 
Writer. 



THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CENTS 

Reduced Facsimile 

THE Peerless Check Writer makes the old tried 
and safe protective imprint exact to the cent, and 
places it in the amount line of the check. Combines 
work, and saves time. 

Saves time, too, by writ- 
ing a word at a stroke, 
faster than a typew l iter. 

THE $05.00 
Peerless is the 
writer for big 
checking busi- 
ness. The new 
$35 (K) Peerless 
Junior has every 
one of the Peer- 
less advantages 
or the smaller output of checks. 

Write for full information or, better , a free trial 

Peerless Check Protecting Co. 

Rochester, New York 
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DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK 



PITTSBURGH. PA. 

OFFICERS 

WILLIAM PRICE, Pmldent 
D. C. WILLS, Cashtor W. 0. PHILUPS, AmL Cashier 

Capital - - $600,000.00 

Surphii“Jfl t “ dwided 1,624, 785.32 



Aecauta of Buko, j 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tions, Firms u4 In- 1 
dlHdoalf cordially 
Invited. 

WRITS I 



Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
when selecttn# a 
Reserve Affnt 
or 

Correspondent 



— Concluding the eleventh annual 
convention at Butte on August 22, the 
Montana Bankers Asoeiation elected 
C. C. Swinhorne, cashier of the Daly 
Bank and Trust Company (Butte), 
president; Frank Bogart, vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Bank and Trust 
Company (Helena), vice-president, 
and H. V. Alward, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Kalispell, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The annual report of Secretary 
Skinner showed that in the past year 
the membership had increased from 
236 to 253. 

— Though designed as an individ- 
ual bank building, the new home of 



the First National Bank of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, has space in the basement for 
a public assembly room and private 
offices, as well as the rear portion of 
the first floor and the rear mezzanine 
floor, which are subdivided into of- 
fices for rental. 

The main banking room will be 
twenty-five feet in height with large 
windows on the Street side and highly 
ornamented with caen stone wainscot 
on lower portion and plastic relief 
pilasters and beams on the other por- 
tion. 

The fixtures will be built entirely 
of marble, bronze and mahogany and 
designed to accommodate the several 
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In Your Bank 

you want plenty of light. 

It must be correctly 
placed so as not only to 
be restful to the tired eye 
but brilliant enough to 
make reading easy. Also 
it must emphasize the 
dignity and strength of 
the architectural features 
of the building. 

FRINK and J-M LINOLITE 

SYSTEMS OF LIGHTING. 

meet these requirements perfectly as is proven by their adoption by hundreds of banks. 

Famous everywhere for their beautiful glareless illumination. J-M Liuolite or standard 

base lamps used. Write today for Catalog No. 40S. 

H. W. JOHNS-MAIMVILLE CO. 




Mechanic* American National Bank , St. Louis, Mo., Illuminated 
with lYink and J-M Linolite System of Lighting. 
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Minneapolis 
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Omaha 



Philadelphia 
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San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis 
Syracuse 2721 



The Canadian H. W. Johns- Man ville Co., Ltd. Toronto. Montreal. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 



departments of the bank. The mar- 
ble used will be entirely of imported 
material. 

The vault system will include sep- 
arate and individual safety deposit 
vaults for the customers and a cash 
and book vault for the bank, all en- 
tirely surrounded by heavy steel lin- 
ing and heavily reinforced concrete 
vaults with access into the vaults 
through solid chrome steel doors of 
modern design and construction, in- 
cluding double combination locks and 
time looks. 

The front portion of the banking 
room is provided with a mezzanine 
floor upon which is located the direct- 
ors’ Toom with an outlook over the 
banking room. 

All the equipment throughout will 
be provided, down to the blotters and 
ink-wells, with everything designed 
and finished in one harmonious whole. 

The building will be of strictly fire- 
proof construction, and the mechanical 
equipment as near perfection as can be 
attained. 



E. Jackson Casse Company, bank 
engineers of Chicago, are in charge 
of the work. 

— Indiana bankers held their eight- 
eenth annual convention at Indianap- 
olis September 29 and 30. Ex-Vice- 
President Fairbanks and Mayor Bell 
were among the notable speakers. Mat- 
ters concerning the farming interests 
occupied an important share of the 
convention’s time. 

The Bank of Commerce, Superior, 
IV is., has completed and now occupies 
a splendid building equipped with the 
latest devices for comfort and safety. 

— Contracts have been let for the 
remodeling of the quarters of the Mon- 
tana Trust and Savings Bank, Helena. 
It is expected that the work will be 
finished late this fall. 

— On August 1 , 1864, the First Na- 
tional Bank was organized as the suc- 
cessor of the Joliet (111.) Bank, estab- 
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B ANKS contemplating 
improvements should 
consult us immediately, 
thereby avoiding errors in 
planning. 

We build banks complete , 
including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 

Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 

Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing material necessary 
to complete a modern equipped bank building sold 
direct to banks, built complete, using highest grade 
of materials at a conservatively economical price. 

We co-operate with your local architect. 

106 East 19th Street - - New York 



Banker s Note Case 



By attaching the KOHLHAAS 
CURRENCY FILE to a banker’s 
note case, the life of the case 
is prolonged, the case is 
easily kept open, and may 
be closed and locked in a 
single operation. 

No straps and loops to inter- 
Kohihaas File and f ere w jth your work when 
operating. 

MADE OF STEEL AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. Guides are adjustable and 
furnished in 3 sizes— 1 inch, 1 1-2 inch and 2 inch. ALUMINUM INSERTS, con- 
taining Numbers, Alphabets or Names, printed 
as 







The Kohlhaas Company 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

KOHLHAAS FILES 
31 West Lake Street ^ 

CHICAGO 



Send for Booklet 
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Ask Your Stationer for 

Bankers Linen «i Bankers Linen Bond 

Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 

Tkey art fully appreciated by the discriminating banker deairing high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 

SOLE AGENTS 

F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 

34 Beekman Street, New York 



lished by George Woodruff and others 
in 1857. Mr. Woodruff and his son, 
Frederick W. Woodruff, were respec- 
tively president and cashier, and the 
sound traditions adhered to in those 
early days have been preserved by 
the present president, George Wood- 
ruff, 2d. The growth has been steady, 
until now the deposits are about four 
and one-half millions. Closely related 
to the First National Bank are the 
Woodruff Trust Company and the 
Woodruff Safe Deposit Company. 



PACIFIC STATES 



— In its Financial Letter of a recent 
date the American National Bank of 
San Francisco makes the following 
sound observations regarding the Euro- 
pean conflict: 

“In the end all trade, all commerce 
and all manufactures, the world over, 
will suffer from the tremendous waste 
of capital and human energy now be- 
ing turned into channels of destruc- 
tion. The greater the conflict the 
greater the cost, and part of that cost 
will be borne by every citizen of Amer- 
ica. Already it is manifest in the en- 
hanced price of commodities and it 
will be felt, directly or indirectly, for 
many years to come. 

“It is a time that calls preeminently 
for the exercise of patience, forbear- 
ance and common sense on the part 
of the American people to the end 
that trade and industry may suffer 



as little disturbance as possible and 
that this country may bear a helpful 
part in one of the direst periods of 
the world’s history.” 

— Washington bankers have organ- 
ized the National Currency Associa- 
tion of the State of Washington, with 
these officers: President, M. F. Backus, 
president National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle; vice-president, E. T. Coman, 
president Exchange National Bank, 
Spokane; secretary, M. A. Arnold, 
president First National Bank, Seat- 
tle; treasurer, W. D. Vincent, vice- 
president Old National Bank, Spokane. 
These officers with the following com- 



SAVINGS BANKS 

Will fknd forms and methods for all 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
illustrated and explained in the new 
book, 

‘The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 

By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 
Ex-Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank 
and former Secretary of the Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association 

All legal decisions affecting Savings 
Banks and every phase of the prac- 
tical work, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees, are taken up in 
3® chapters, 560 pages, over 100 illus- 
trations of blanks, forms, a model set 
of by-laws, etc. 

The first and only complete work on the subject 

Price $5.00. Carriage Prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 

253 Broadway, New York. 
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pose the board of directors: E. W. 
Andrews, president Seattle National 
Bank; N. H. Latimer, president Dex- 
ter Horton National Bank, Seattle; 
E. W. Purdy, president First Nation- 
al Bank, Bellingham. 

— Since August 17 the State Bank 
of Seattle, Washington, has been in- 
stalled in its new home. 

— San Francisco banks decided that 
there was no need of clearing-house 
certificates to tide over the crisis and 
continued to make the settlements be- 
tween banks in gold as heretofore. 

— From the “Savings Union Ser- 
vice/’ published by the Savings Union 
Bank and Trust Company, is obtained 
the following statement of how San 
Francisco has repaired the damage 
wrought by the great fire of 1906: 

The “San Francisco Real Estate 
Circular,” issued by Thomas Magee & 
Sons, publishes some striking facts 
concerning the financing of the re- 
building of the city. The figures that 
follow are all calculated as of January 
1, 1914. 

Up to that date there had been ex- 
pended in building operations since 
the fire the sum of $301,500,000. This 
does not include the cost of govern- 
ment, State or municipal construction, 
nor the large building disbursements 
made by the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

This amount was provided as fol- 
lows: 

From proceeds of fire insurance 
on buildings destroyed in April, 

1906 $125,000,000 

Borrowed on mortgages from 
Eastern life insurance com- 
panies 11,264,000 

Borrowed on mortgages from 
financial institutions in Cali- 
fornia outside of the city 6,116,644 

Balance raised entirely in San 
Francisco 159,119,356 

Total $301,500,000 

Inasmuch as the fire insurance col- 
lections were but a return for premi- 
ums paid by San Francisco during 
rtianv years, it will be seen from the 



above figures that little more than $17,- 
000,000 of the total came from out- 
side of the city. 

The total mortgage indebtedness ex- 
isting on San Francisco property as 
of January 1, 1914, amounted to $151,- 
000,451. This is an increase of $65,- 
000.000 over the total in force in Jan- 
uary 1, 1906, just before the fire. 

This mortgage indebtedness is held 
as follows : 

San Francisco savings banks. . .$107,804,295 
Other local financial institutions 4^254,653 
Private individuals (this figure 
is necessarily approximate).. 21,560,859 
California financial institutions 



outside of San Francisco 6,116,644 

Eastern financial institutions... 11,264,000 

Total $151,000,451 



In other words, of the $301,500,000 
expended in building operations, San 
Francisco has supplied practically 
$285,000,000, a record of which her 
citizens may well be proud. 

— Consequent upon a change in 
stock ownership of the American Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, Seat- 
tle, these officers have been chosen: 
President, James A. Murray of Butte, 
Mont.; James P. Gleason, vice-presi- 
dent and manager; J. K. Bush, vice- 
president; Geo. F. Russell, secretary, 
and J. Malloy, Jr., cashier. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— A branch of the Bank of Toronto 
has been opened at Freelton, Ontario, 
under the management of J. B. Con- 
nell, formerly accountant at the Ham- 
ilton branch. 



— These changes are announced in 
the offices of the Bank of Montreal: 
W. M. Bancroft, manager at St. 
John, N. B., has been promoted to be 
manager at Quebec, W. J. Ambrose, 
manager at Spokane, Washington, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bancroft. 

A. E. Nash, manager at Quebec, 
goes to Halifax to succeed Manager 
W T . B. Gravely, who retires. 
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Secretary McAdoo and the Banks 



O N September 2.> the Secretary of the Treasury issued a state- 
ment calling attention to the hoarding of money by certain 
banks and also claiming that in several of the reserve and 
central reserve cities loans were being made at the rate of seven 
per cent, and upwards. The Secretary made public a list of 247 
national banks, many of them in small cities and towns, having a 
reserve of twenty five per cent, and over. It was pointed out that 
these reserves were excessive, and that if the funds thus locked 
up were employed in buying commercial paper or loaned on prop- 
er security, the financial situation would he much relieved. 

In a statement made public by the Secretary on October 6 he 
modified his earlier views somewhat. This latter statement, as 
given in the newspapers, was as follows: 

“The reports thus far received from the national banks in the 
eentral reserve cities of New York, Chicago and St. Louis show 
that banks in each of these cities have, in exceptional eases, charged 
their hank correspondents interest as high as eight per cent, per 
annum. 

“In New York nearly all loans to bank correspondents were 
made at the uniform rate of six per cent. In Chicago the pre- 
vailing rate charged to bank correspondents was seven per cent., 
although on many loans a lower rate was charged. In St. Louis, 
while the maximum rate to bank correspondents was eight per 
cent., the prevailing rates were six and seven per cent. In a few 
cases loans were being made at lower rates. 

“In Boston seven and three-tenths per cent, was charged in a 
few cases, although the prevailing rate was six per cent. In Phil- 
adelphia the national banks as far as heard from report no loans 
to bank correspondents in excess of six per cent. 

“1 have determined not to issue for the present any further 
lists of banks which are carrying excessive reserves and thereby 
hoarding money and restricting credits, because there is gratifying 
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evidence that the unwisdom and short-sightedness of this policy is 
being recognized and that a more sensible and liberal disposition is 
being manifested. I have a long list of banks which are holding 
excessive reserves and I shall not hesitate to publish it if it becomes 
necessary or desirable in the public interest. 

“Banks that are hoarding money and restricting credits are a 
menace to business. It is only fair to those banks which are grant- 
ing legitimate credits that the banks which are not should be ex- 
posed to public view. 

‘ New York banks have met and are meeting the situation in a 
fine and commendable spirit, but their service is neutralized in a 
considerable measure by those banks which refuse to do their part. 

“There is evidence in some quarters that individuals and cor- 
porations are hoarding money. It is just as reprehensible for them 
to do so as it is for the banks. There is no reason why people 
should not deposit money in the banks in the usual way and with 
absolute confidence, and there is no reason why business should not 
be conducted in a normal way. There are, of course, some por- 
tions of the country where peculiar and difficult conditions prevail 
— for instance, in the cotton States — but even there the conditions 
can be greatly improved if the banks will employ their resources 
in a reasonable and helpful way. 

“Banks that are charging exorbitant rates of interest are simply 
taking advantage of the necessities of others. In a number of 
places which have been brought to my notice the interest rate has 
been put up arbitrarily by the concerted action of the banks. There 
is no justification for high interest rates. There is no real reason 
for tight money in this country. There is an ample supply of 
money and credit if the resources of the banks are properly used. 

“Since mv first statement about the banks hoarding money I 
have received letters from business men in all parts of the country 
showing that commercial credits have been restricted to a very great 
degree. Some large manufacturing concerns whose credit is high 
have told me of the difficulty they are having in selling their com- 
mercial paper in the accustomed way. I believe that business will 
be beneficially stimulated and prosperity greatly promoted if the 
banks throughout the country will proceed to use some of their 
available resources in the purchase of good commercial paper. I 
am glad to say that there is evidence of a very considerable revival 
in the commercial paper market within the last few days. The gen- 
eral business situation throughout the country is undoubtedly im- 
plying.” 

Before passing to the main question dealt with in the Secre- 
tary’s statement, one thing he says may be examined briefly, 
namely : 
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“There is no justification for high interest rates. There is no 
real reason for tight money in this country.” 

The issue of clearing-house certificates and emergency currency 
running into the hundreds of millions in sixty days indicates a 
pretty heavy demand, real or expected, for funds, and in the face 
of such demand some advance in the interest rate would seem both 
normal and salutary. 

© 

HANK HOARDING BAD FOR BUSINESS 

E VERYTHING the Secretary of the Treasury says with re- 
spect to the ill-effects of bank Hoarding at tliis time is true. It 
is precisely the thing calculated to aggravate the situation and to 
bring about the very conditions which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the leading banks themselves are trying with might and 
main to avoid. 

,IIigh bank reserves are not, of course, an infallible evidence of 
the hoarding of money by the banks. Dull business may 7 spell high 
bank reserves, and no one can doubt that business has fallen off 
tremendously of late. But on the other hand it must be conceded 
that many 7 of the banks, particularly in the smaller places, are hold- 
ing extremely large reserves of cash, and thus taking a course that 
greatly 7 aggravates the prevailing distress. The Secretary is abso- 
lutely 7 correct in say 7 ing that if the hoarded funds were released 
it would go far toward relieving existing conditions. If there ever 
was a time when banks should not hoard money, that time is now, 
and the Secretary 7 of the Treasury is fully 7 justified in taking all 
reasonable measures in discouraging such a policy 7 . Whether the 
list of the hoarding banks should have been made public or not is 
another matter. But at all events some good resulted from such 
publication, for it showed that the blame did not rest chiefly 7 upon 
New York as has been charged so often even in official quarters. 
As the Secretary 7 justly say 7 s: 

“New York banks have met and are meeting the situation in a 
fine and commendable spirit, but their service is neutralized in a 
considerable measure by those banks which refuse to do their part.” 
Now, it becomes pertinent to inquire why some banks “refuse to 
do their part” — in other words, why 7 they 7 keep such large reserves, 
or hoard money. 



WHY SOME BANKS HOARD MONEY 



D O banks hoard money for their own selfish ends, that they may 

make interest rates higher, or just out of mere perversity? 

When everyone needs money so badly, and when it would assist 
* + • 
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immensely in smoothing out the present tangled skein of business, 
and he so extremely helpful all around, why do the banks, instead 
of lending out money freely, hold on to it with exceptional tenac- 
ity? Is this the course most profitable to them, and does that ex- 
plain their action? 

If an affirmative answer could be given to the first question it 
might account for the policy of which the Secretary complains. But 
this cannot be done. There is such keen competition among the 
banks that if one institution adopted such a selfish course, some 
competitor would be sure to take advantage of the chance of get- 
ting a new account. As to their perversity, the banks average up 
fairly with other business concerns. Their success depends upon 
the prosperity of the community, and they must take a course cal- 
culated to promote that prosperity. The banks like to be obliging 
to their patrons so far as warranted by safe banking principles. 

In reply to the last query it may be said that bankers do not 
find their highest profits in large reserves — especially in times like 
these. For any surplus of reserve indicates that, even though in- 
terest rates are attractive, the banks are not lending to their 
full capacity and are therefore losing or at least foregoing a con- 
siderable amount of earnings. 

It must be clear that banks make profit by lending as much as 
they can with safety. 

If the preceding statements are true, they establish the fact that 
the explanation of high bank reserves must be sought elsewhere. 

What, then, is the real reason why a great many banks pile up 
heavy reserves, to the detriment of the communities where they do 
business, to the aggravation of the general financial situation, and 
finally at a sacrifice of their own profits? 

If banks were utterly selfish- — and they are not — the desire to 
make all the money possible would impel them to lend as much as 
they could with safety; 

The real reason for high bank reserves where they exist at this 
time are: 

(1) Legal requirements, and severe penalties for infringe- 
ment of the provisions relating to reserves. 

(2) I jack of any sure means of procuring cash to meet large 
and sudden demands from depositors — demands to which banks are 
especially liable in times like the present. 



THE REMEDY 



S O far as relates to the national banks, the first reason stated 
above has been removed by the Federal Reserve Act, for it 
authorizes the Federal Reserve Board to make temporary suspen- 
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sions of the reserve requirements. It has been repeated so often 
that many people believe it is true that the United States is the 
only country in the world where the law of fixed reserves prevails. 
This belief is incorrect, for similar provisions will be found in the 
banking laws of some other countries, though the restricton is not 
common. In most countries the legislatures have left the amount 
of reserves discretionary with the banks. But as a rule other coun- 
tries have a few large banks, and the problem here is a different 
one. Bankers in the United States generally regard the law of 
fixed reserves as a necessary one under the circumstances, though 
all realize that there are times when the rigidity of the rule ought 
to be relaxed. As has been said, provision for this exists in the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

The second explanation of high reserves given above — fear of 
exceptional calls from depositors without any sure means of obtain- 
ing assistance in procuring funds — that is the chief reason for the 
bank hoarding which the Secretary of the Treasury deplores. 

With memories of the experiences of 1893 and 1907 still in 
mind, can the bankers be censured for taking thought for their own 
protection? And the first thing they do is to get hold of as much 
cash as possible, for cash is what their depositors may at any mo- 
ment call for in large volume. It may be said with truth that the 
bank that takes this course is aggravating the situation and bring- 
ing on the very conditions it fears. But can a bank be blamed for 
looking first to its own safety and leaving the altruistic course for 
academic consideration ? The brotherhood of banking, however de- 
sirable, like the brotherhood of man, falls yet a trifle short of com- 
plete realization. 

The exceptional demands for cash which may arise in times of 
crisis do not fall upon suspected banks alone. In the 1893 panic 
there were many good and really solvent hanks that were forced to 
close temporarily, not because their assets were bad but simply for 
want of currency. 

This lack has been to a considerable extent supplied by the Act 
of May 31, 1908, which permits the issue of emergency currency. 
But to obtain this currency, a bank must have the required class 
of security, and if notes are procured they must be paid for at the 
rate of three per cent, or more per annum. 

The only other way that a hank can replenish its depleted stock 
of cash is by borrowing — a resource not to be relied on in times 
like these; and if loans are obtained promptly enough, they, too, 
must be paid for in the shape of interest. 

Nor is the situation materially changed by the Federal Re- 
serve Act, so far as an individual bank is concerned, for it, must 
still rediscount — that is, borrow, if it can — arid* pay the price. It 
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is, however, possible and indeed probable, that the general situation 
will be greatly relieved by the new system. 

If all solvent banks could issue notes based on their own credit, 
against a reserve substantially the same as that required for de- 
posits, and not subject to any tax except a trifling amount neces- 
sary to assure the safety of the notes, they then would not have to 
pile up such large reserves, and they w'ould not do so. Instead of 
locking up cash, as now, they would keep on hand unissued notes — 
no more valuable while in their tills than a blank check or draft — 
but when paid out in exchange for something of value, and becom- 
ing a demand obligation of the issuing bank, they would for all 
ordinary purposes of hand-to-hand circulation answer just as well 
as gold or other forms of legal tender. 



COUNTRY BANKS NOT TO BLAME 

T’HE blame for hoarding money does not rest upon the banks, 
much less on those of the smaller cities and towns. The lat- 
ter class of banks no doubt fear that they lack the particular kind 
of collateral which the Federal Government required as a basis for 
emergency currency; they cannot be sure of borrowing just when 
money is most urgently needed, and even if they could they may 
not like to pay the interest demanded. They therefore take the 
shortest and surest way of putting their houses in order against the 
time of stress and storm, which is by having as large a percentage 
of cash on hand as possible — the most dependable reliance in sight. 

The banks lay hold of this money because they must do so for 
their own protection, and because they are bound and shackled by 
Federal laws, so that they may not make a reasonable use of their 
undisputed credit by a conversion of a portion of their assets into 
circulating form. These restrictions are not lessened but made more 
stringent by the Federal Reserve Act, which completely usurps 
the note-issuing functions and thus deprives the banks of a valued 
means of support and one whose employment would render un- 
necessary the hoarding of cash. 

While the Congress and Administration hold to the belief that 
the Government can control and regulate the volume of currency 
and credit better than the banks, the responsibility for the defects 
developed through such a policy should not be imputed to the 
banks, but placed upon the shoulders of those who enact and ad- 
minister the banking law’s. 
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CHANGES IN NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION 



W HILE for some time prior to the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war the circulation of the national banks of the 
United States had been practically stationary, the crisis 
occasioned by this conflict has brought forth bank notes in large 
volume. Compared with October 1, 1913, the total circulation has 
risen from $759,030,694 to $1,077,884,776. This increase has been 
wholly in notes “secured by miscellaneous securities,” for there has 
been a decrease of circulation secured by United States bonds and 
lawful money. The national bank currency secured by miscella- 
neous securities amounted on October 1 last to $325,007,900, com- 
pared with $126,241,760 on September 1. This represents what 
has been generally called “emergency currency” — not a very happy 
designation. 

That this great and sudden increase in the volume of circula- 
tion, under the absolutely unprecedented circumstances, has been 
of temporary benefit is clear enough. It is hardly too much to say 
that it has operated to prevent banking distrust, and has illustrated 
the efficiency of the bank note as a defensive weapon in the hands 
of a solvent bank. From this experience the efficacy of this in- 
strument as a servant of commerce may also be learned. 

It is yet too early to tell what will be the permanent effect of 
the issue of so much emergency circulation ; but that question may 
well remain in abeyance now. Anyhow, when the Federal Reserve 
Banks get under way they will begin the issue of more notes and 
probably will also constitute the machinery through which the na- 
tional bank notes will be redeemed. It would seem a fair assump- 
tion that these changed conditions will gradually tend toward a 
substitution of Federal Reserve Bank notes for those now out- 
standing; and if this shall result, the change will undoubtedly be 
a salutary one. If the new system works out satisfactorily, it will 
perhaps obviate the necessity of further extending the limitations 
of the Act of May 31, 1908. 



BANKERS’ COTTON SYNDICATE 



A MERICAN bankers are displaying great resourcefulness in 
. the grave emergency brought about by the disturbance of 
financial and business conditions on account of the European 
war. One of the latest and most important steps taken looking 
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toward a restoration of a more normal state of affairs is the an- 
nouncement of a bankers’ syndicate of $150,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of making loans on cotton in order to earn 7 over that staple 
until it can be gradually marketed at a less ruinous price than any 
which could now be had. 

The suggestion for the organization of this syndicate and the 
plan of its scope and operation came from Festus J. Wade, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis. 

In brief the plan is simply this: That the bankers of certain 
cities contribute $150,000,000 to a pool or syndicate for the pur- 
pose of making advances on cotton on a valuation of six cents per 
pound, the loans to be made at the probable rate of six per cent. 

As already pointed out in this Magazine, the cotton situation 
is peculiar, owing to the decrease in the foreign demand for raw 
cotton — the form in which most of the staple is sold. With a crop 
of 15,000,000 bales, valued at, say, $50 per bale, this represents 
$750,000,000. Against this crop loans to a considerable extent 
have already been made by Southern and other banks, and it would, 
of course, be a part of the syndicate’s work to take over these loans 
where necessary and thus relieve some of the banking strain due to 
the fall in the price of cotton and to the curtailment of exports. 

Many impracticable ami dangerous schemes have been suggest- 
ed for the relief of the cotton growers, and it is to be hoped none 
of them may find favor. 

But the proposal which Mr. Wade offers is entirely practicable, 
and furnishes a safe and ready means of solving this perplexing 
problem. And the bankers of the country are agreed that the cot- 
ton situation and the foreign exchange situation are the greatest 
present hindrances to the resumption of business on a fairly normal 
scale. 

The cooperation of the bankers in clearing up these matters 
shows what they can do when they act together. 



PROPOSED STATE BANK FOR TEXAS 



R EPORTS have been current in the newspapers recently of 
the proposed establishment of a large central banking insti- 
tution in the State of Texas with a capitalization of per- 
haps $20,000,000 or possibly $70,000,000, the “capital” to be based 
on Texas school bonds, the object of the bank being to furnish aid 
to farmers of the State. 

The State of Texas has an admirable banking law — one of the 
best in the United States. Its excellence is partly 7 explained by the 
fact that for many years the constitution of the State of Texas 
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prohibited State banks altogether, and while other commonwealths 
were experimenting with miscellaneous banking systems, Texas 
merely observed their experiences and in due course took the best 
from some of the proved State systems and enacted a banking law 
that in general fulfils the highest requirements of sound banking 
legislation. 

With such a good law, providing for the exercise of banking 
functions of all sorts, it is difficult to see why any new kind of bank 
is needed. 

The aim of the proposed bank — to furnish aid to the farmers 
of the State — is praiseworthy enough, though it is suspected that 
the average Texas farmer is about as prosperous as anybody these 
days and about the last individual in the community who needs the 
aid of special legislation. 

The proposed bank must revive interesting recollections among 
those familiar with the old State bank-note days. It will not be 
forgotten that the vices of that system were the lack of real capi- 
tal by many of the banks and the attempt to create capital by issu- 
ing bank notes against State stocks which really constituted all the 
capital some of these banks had. The attempt was disastrous in 
nearly every case, and for two reasons: First, the principle itself is 
wrong, and in those early days the credit of a number of the States 
was bad and their bonds became of little value. The credit of all 
the States has greatly improved since those times, and of course the 
credit of the State of Texas is excellent. But the principle of en- 
deavoring to create banking capital in this manner remains as 
vicious and unsound as it was in the old days of State bank notes. 

A bank as a creator of credit, either in the form of notes or 
loans, ought to have real capital actually paid up in money, and 
the failure to observe this simple and sound essential of discount 
banking was the cause of most of the break-downs in the old State 
bank systems before the national banking system was invented. 

When the present Federal Reserve Act was introduced in the 
House, it proposed to repeat this vicious and exploded experiment; 
but when it was vigorously pointed out in the pages of this Maga- 
zine (October, 1913, p. 374) that the new Federal Reserve Banks 
were to be organized practically without capital, the bill was 
amended and the payment of capital required in gold. 

The mere putting up of a large amount of bonds as the capital 
of the proposed Texas State Bank, and obtaining currency on 
these bonds, looks like an easy way of getting money. But what 
has really happened if this process be employed? Notes could be 
had on the pledge of these bonds under the Aldrich-Vreeland Law, 
but only by paying from three to six per cent, interest for them. 
They might be obtained indirectly from a Federal Reserve Bank 
by pledging the bonds as security for a loan from some member 
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bank. In either case the Texas State Bank would only be getting 
a loan of currency on its bonds. This currency could, of course, 
be converted into gold and the latter would constitute a basis for 
commercial banking, but the bank would not have any actual cash 
capital — only some borrowed money, which is not a good basis of 
banking. 

The national banking system was based upon the public debt, 
and the bonds held by the banks were available as security for note 
issues; but there is this difference in the Texas proposal, as out- 
lined in the newspapers, and the national banking system, the first 
contemplating no cash capital, while the latter required the ac- 
tual payment of capital in all cases. The difference is a vital one, 
constituting the dividing line between sound banking and the other 
kind. 



BANKING WITHOUT MONEY 



O NE of the latest proposals for amending the Federal Reserve 
Act is by providing that members of the Federal Reserve 
system may deposit all their money reserves with the Federal 
Reserve Banks in their respective districts. 

If this amendment is passed, and availed of to its full extent by 
the member banks, it will mean that the latter will be doing busi- 
ness without a dollar of money in hand. Furthermore, that the 
money they hold as a foundation and protection of their credit 
structure will be taken away and given to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, which will begin building up a fresh credit structure there- 
on — using a foundation which many banking authorities regard as 
already heavily overtaxed. At any rate, it is no more possible to 
take away the foundation of a bank’s fabric of credit without weak- 
ening the bank than to remove the foundations of a house without 
causing a collapse of the building. 

It may be said that the Federal Reserve Board can be relied 
on to prevent such a catastrophe, but why place in the Board’s 
hands such a dangerous power and one whose wise exercise may 
well prove impossible? 

The examples of German and English banks may be cited as 

E recedents for this amendment, but substantially all the leading 
ankers and bank authorities in London have repeatedly urged in 
recent years that the English banks ought to accumulate and keep 
a larger share of their own cash reserves, and such a policy was 
sought to be enforced on the German banks by the Imperial Bank 
of Germany some time prior to the outbreak of the war. 
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In these times it is the duty of all to unite in support of every 
wise measure proposed bv the Administration for bettering the 
business situation, but it is equally the duty of even' patriot to 
condemn measures manifestly unsound in principle and certain to 
be dangerous when reduced to practice, and to the latter class of 
expedients the proposal in question clearly belongs. 



AX APPLE A DAY KEEPS THE DOCTOR AWAY 



W ITH this poetic slogan the Apple Consumers League has 
begun a campaign for popularizing this American fruit. 
“Let every New England man and woman,” says the 
League, “eat at least one apple every day. The resulting benefits 
will be enormous, first to the consumer’s health, and, incidentally, 
to the prosperity of the New England apple producer.” 

It is pleasant to see this solicitude for the public health com- 
bined with prospects of an incidental profit to the grower of New 
England apples. Some of these gentry are not entitled to much 
profit if our observation counts for anything. Their trees are in 
a sorry condition, the home of the caterpillar, the gypsy moth and 
whatever other destructive insects may choose to make their abid- 
ing place there. The soil of the orchards is untilled, the trees un- 
pruned and the fruit wrinkled, wormy and unfit to eat. No won- 
der that the apples of Oregon and Washington have driven the 
New England product out of the market. And yet this ought not 
to be so. An apple that gives forth a little of the tang of the 
New England winter, or that of western New York, is unsur- 
passed in flavor. 

Some time ago a man who had given long practical attention 
to horticultural matters was inspecting -a display of apples at an 
exhibition in Boston. Coming to an especially fine-looking lot, he 
asked where they were grown, and was told that they were from 
the Hood River Valley in Oregon. A little later, he was told that 
this answer was in the nature of a “jolly,” and that the apples ac- 
tually came from Maine. On inquiring how much land sold for 
an acre in the section where these apples were grown, he was told 
that the ruling price was about $10, against perhaps $1,000 or 
more in the Hood River region. 

Travelling in the West some time ago, the editor of this Mag- 
azine stopped at a station in the midst of one of the famous apple- 
growing districts of Oregon. Near the railway station was a dis- 
play of several Oregon products, under the direction of a local 
producers’ association. In conversation the secretary of the organ- 
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ization said that the best apples he had ever eaten came from the 
State of New York. 

The point of this all is, not to depreciate the splendid qualities 
of the apples of Oregon and Washington, which are justly of 
world-wide repute, but to show that there is no reason save sloth- 
fulness why the apples of New England and New York and of 
many other sections of the country should not have an equal stand- 
ing in the markets. 

The Apple Consumers’ League points out that this year’s apple 
crop is unprecedentedly large, while the war has practically closed 
the foreign market for American apples. “The result will be that 
thousands of barrels of apples will rot on the ground, in spite of 
the fact that thousands of people in Boston and other New Eng- 
land cities would be glad to have some of the surplus crop at a 
fair price.” 

Perhaps the League, in its campaign to popularize the con- 
sumption of apples, might inquire why it is that with thousands of 
barrels of apples rotting on the ground in near-by New England, 
apples that are at all fit to eat are selling in New York at from 
twenty-four to thirty-six cents a dozen! 

It may be asked what has all this about apples to do with bank- 
ing and finance; to which we reply, everything. For if the people 
of this country learn how to take care of their crops and how to 
market them, they will become a thrifty people, and among such 
a people banking will pretty much take care of itself. 



DOING BUSINESS IN DULL TIMES 



A LTHOUGH the situation brought about here on account of 
. the European war is one of great gravity, the harm to our 
business interests may be reduced considerably by a spirit of 
cooperation, and by wisely directed energy and especially by a de- 
termination upon the part of all able-bodied persons to work 
harder and talk less. 

One of the very large financial institutions has been acting on 
this principle for some time and with rather startling results. In- 
stead of taking a gloomy view' of things when the war broke out, 
and curtailing efforts to increase business, precisely the opposite 
course was followed, and the endeavor to secure new accounts was 
pushed by newspaper and magazine advertising and in the other 
customary ways with rather more than usual vigor. The result, as 
already stated, was surprising — the business of the institution, since 
the beginning of the war, has gained far more rapidly than the 
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average rate, and the results from advertising have never been sur- 
passed in the institution’s long and successful history. This state- 
ment is based upon carefully tabulated returns showing the num- 
ber of new accounts opened each day, the amount represented, and 
the source of all the new business. The record referred to has been 
inspected, by the editor of this Magazine, and it confirms what has 
been said above. 

There is, of course, a rational explanation of why in this case 
more business has been gained in a time of apparent stagnation 
than at other more prosperous periods. The institution in ques- 
tion is a very large one, of great strength, and whose business has 
been growing for several years at a rather remarkable rate. 

In times like the present, when considerable distrust prevails, 
people are more disposed to put their money in a large bank of 
known strength than in a smaller one whose safety they may re- 
gard as being less certain. Besides, there is more likelihood that a 
large bank will be able to grant the accommodations required in 
the way of loans, and will generally be better situated to “take 
care” of patrons in all respects than would be possible in the case 
of a bank of smaller capital and resources. Furthermore, when a 
bank starts growing, and gets up a pretty good rate, it keeps roll- 
ing up something like a snowball until the maximum of size is 
practically reached. 

But when all these considerations are duly allowed for, the ex- 
perience of the bank referred to contains a very valuable hint. And 
it is this: That the strong banks, instead of relaxing efforts to ob- 
tain new business, should go ahead as usual, working a little harder 
than ordinary, if possible, and that their energy will be fairly 
rewarded. 



BANKERS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 



P URSUANT to resolutions passed at the last annual conven- 
tion, the New York State Bankers Association has appointed 
a publicity committee, composed of the following bankers: 
Charles H. Sabin, vice-president Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York: James G. Cutler, president Alliance Bank, Rochester; F. 
W. Hyde, cashier National Chautauqua County Bank, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; James II . Perkins, president New York State Bankers As- 
sociation and vice-president National City Bank, New Y ork ; W. 
W. Brundage, cashier Bank of Hammondsport. 

It is a hopeful sign that the bankers of New York have at last 
awakened to the fact that the prejudices against banks which dem- 
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agogues have fostered for their own benefit must be combated by 
the organized efforts of bankers themselves. 

For many years this Magazine has insisted upon the necessity 
of such action. Those who have read the articles appearing on 
page 216 of the September number, and page 385 of the October 
number, will recall how strongly we urged that the State bankers 
associations and the American Bankers Association should take 
prompt and vigorous action toward defending the banks of the 
country from the legislative assaults that are continually being 
launched against them. 

We have always believed and have repeatedly said that the dis- 
semination of sound information about banks among the people 
was an indispensable prerequisite of sound banking legislation. 
Heretofore the bankers associations seem to have been content to 
disseminate their literature among bankers only. But the informa- 
tion, however excellent its character, has not traveled far enough. 
The various addresses made at the bankers’ conventions — especially 
such as are not technical — would if spread broadcast among the 
people, in readable form, prove highly instructive. But some of 
these addresses would have to be condensed, and probably in some 
cases paraphrased or rewritten entirely before the newspapers 
would publish them or the people read them. 

Doubtless the work of a bankers publicity committee will go 
much further, and include the inauguration of a campaign of pop- 
ular education expressly designed to show the relations existing be* 
tween the banks and the people, making use of the press, public, 
lectures and other sources of publicity. 

If a campaign of this character is wisely planned and executed, 
it may be safely predicted that in a few years the public attitude 
toward the banking business, as represented by legislation of the 
States and in Congress, will have undergone a marked change mu- 
tually beneficial to the people and to the banks. 

The action taken by the New York State Bankers Association 
is one that should be imitated by every bankers organization in the 
country. 
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War and Capital* 



By LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company, 

New York 



Perhaps no subject is of more vital interest to the people just now than 
the economic effect of the European war. Mr. Franklin shows what is meant 
by the destructive work going on across the sea. His conclusions lead to dis- 
armament as the remedy for the burden of militarism . — Editor Bankers 
Magazine. 




Lewis B. Franklin 

VICE-PRESIDENT GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 



T HE question uppermost in the 
minds of every banker, trader 
and capitalist at the present 
time is: “What effect will the present 
European Mar have on my business ?” 
The importer and exporter are, of 
course, seriously affected by the difficul- 

• Address before annual meeting of Group 
Nine Ohio Bankers Association. 



ty now being experienced in the ship- 
ment of goods to many of the Euro- 
pean countries and the absolute stop- 
page of our trade with Germany and 
Austria. The farmer of the West is 
rejoicing over the present high prices 
for foodstuffs, while the cotton farmer 
of the South is considering methods 
whereby he may decrease his output of 
cotton for next year and increase his 
output of corn and other cereals. To 
the bankers, the situation presents a 
multitude of interesting problems. We 
have seen in New York a rapid diminu- 
tion of our surplus reserve, due chiefly 
to the enormous exports of gold, the 
absolute interruption of the normal for- 
eign exchange transactions and the re- 
sort to extreme measures to prevent 
panic and to facilitate mercantile trans- 
actions. While these problems have, 
up to the present time, been absorbing 
most of our attention, there is another 
problem to w T hich we must all, sooner 
or later, give our attention and that is 
the relation of this w r ar to the supply 
of capital and the consequent effect on 
the securities in which w r e are all, to a 
greater or less extent, investors or upon 
which w r e are making loans. 

INCOMPARABLE EFFECTS 

TN the effort to determine what effect 
the war will have upon the price of 
investment securities, it is natural to 
refer to the history of other experi- 
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ences of a similar nature and endeavor 
to forecast from them something on 
which we can base our calculations for 
the future. 

Upon careful analysis we find that 
no war in history is comparable in its 
effect upon financial transactions with 
the present upheaval. 

The Balkan Wars involved no nation 
of importance in commerce or finance 
and the theatre of war was strictly 
localized. Neither Russia nor Japan 
was a large factor in international busi- 
ness and their operations were confined 
to the Far East. The war between 
Russia and Turkey in 1876-'7 was of 
similar nature. The Boer War was car- 
ried on entirely in South Africa and 
had no large immediate effect on inter- 
national business relations, while our 
conflict with Spain scarcely caused a 
ripple in the waters of finance. Dur- 
ing all* these conflicts communication 
between the great capitals of the world 
remained open and international trade 
was not disturbed. It must not be un- 
derstood, however, that these wars did 
not have their effect on the finances of 
every civilized country. Such a de- 
struction of capital as was involved in 
even the least of these conflicts has a 
deep underlying effect on the finances 
of the world that may take years to 
overcome, even though no immediate 
change is apparent. 

Not since 1870 have two nations 
which might be ranked as among the 
leaders in commerce and finance been 
engaged in war, and for this reason it 
is natural to review the effect of the 
Franco-Prussinn War upon interna- 
tional finance in general and American 
finance in particular. 

War was declared by France on July 
15. 1870. Prior to and after the dec- 
laration there was a rapid fall in prices 
of securities on the London Stock Ex- 
change, such American stocks as were 
listed there sharing in the decline, while 
in our market there was no great ex- 
citement and only a moderate fall. 
This was followed here by a consider- 
able rise during the progress of hostili- 
ties and immediately thereafter. Dur- 
ing this period our money market re- 



mained undisturbed, except for a sea- 
sonal stringency at the end of the year, 
due to internal causes, while foreign 
exchange with the leading capitals of 
Europe continued normal, except with 
Paris during the siege of that city. 

The amount of our securities sold to 
us by Europe was inconsiderable and it 
was not necessary to resort to any ex- 
treme expedients, such as the closing 
of the Stock Exchange. 

It may seem strange that any such 
upheaval involving, as it did, some 1,- 
700,000 men engaged in warfare and 
costing over $2,500,000,000, should 
have such a limited effect on our mar- 
kets, in comparison with the effect of 
the present struggle, and yet the rea- 
son is not hard to find. 

During the calendar year 1869. our 
total imports were valued at $463,424.- 
421, and our exports at $894,731,999, 
a total foreign commerce of $858,156,- 
420, while for the year 1913, our im- 
ports were $1,892,168,000 and our ex- 
ports $2,688,598,000, making a total of 
$4,530,761,000, or an increase of about 
500 per cent, over 1869. The inter- 
change of credits involved in transac- 
tions of such magnitude is enormous, 
and this interchange has through the 
disturbance of financial systems been 
seriously deranged in some cases and 
entirely stopped in others. With Ger- 
many alone, our foreign commerce in 
1913 amounted to the stupendous total 
of $520,647,283, which is now at an 
absolute standstill, wdrile our commer- 
cial relations with other countries are 
heavily restricted. 

In 1870 our country was just emerg- 
ing from the chaos of the Civil War, 
our currency was depreciated to the 
extent of over ten per cent, and we 
had practically no stock of gold in our 
banks. On June 9, 1870, our national 
brinks reported liabilities subject to re- 
serve of $406,140,873, against which 
there was held in the reserve, specie 
to the extent of only $2,912,275, or 
less than one per cent. On June 30. 
1914, our national banks reported gold 
or gold certificates in their reserve of 
$626,000,000. 



These facts demonstrate that where- 
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as in 1870 we were financially weak 
and unimportant, we are now among 
the leaders in international finance. 
In the middle ages the merchant trader 
sent out his ships with gold in their 
strong boxes or domestic products in 
their holds and they returned from 
their voyages laden with the products 
of foreign countries. From this primi- 
tive method of barter commerce has 
progressed until the present complex 
system of international credits has been 
established, a system far more intricate 
than that in existence even in 1870, 
and it is evident that no consideration 
of the effects of that conflict can be of 
value at the present time. We have, 
therefore, in the past no safe guide 
to point the way to the solution of the 
problems which have arisen and will 
arise on account of the crisis. 



TEMPORARY AND PERMANENT 
HARM 



A STUDY of the probable effects 
of the war leads naturally to a 
division of these into two classes, name- 
ly: those of a temporary or artificial 
nature and those of a permanent or 
basic nature. 

We have already experienced most 
of the immediate results. We have 
seen the system of international credit 
relations disrupted at the first blow. 
Moratoria have been generally declared 
throughout Europe, and payments due 
us are held up while we, as a neutral 
country, are expected to meet our obli- 
gations at maturity. American securi- 
ties held abroad have been dumped into 
our markets in such volume that self- 
preservation compelled us to call a halt 
by the closing of our principal Stock 
Exchange and the cessation, by agree- 
ment, of the sale of all unlisted securi- 
ties. Our enormous exports of gold 
and the consequent strain of our bank- 
ing facilities have forced us to resort 
to the expedients of clearing-house cer- 
tificates and emergency currency. 

Our foreign commerce, except in 
foodstuffs, is almost at a standstill. The 
Bureau of Agriculture in its recent re- 



port gives promise of one of the larg- 
est cotton crops in the history of the 
country. Normally, we export approxi- 
mately sixty per cent, of this crop, and 
at the present time, through the shut- 
ting down of foreign mills on account 
of scarcity of labor, lack of demand 
for the finished product or inability to 
finance, hardly a bale of export cotton 
is moving and extreme measures are be- 
ing taken to care for the surplus which 
is sure to exist. 

Despite the fact that the stringent 
measures already adopted have pre- 
vented panic and to some extent opened 
the channels of trade, we have still to 
face the problem of meeting the wave 
of foreign liquidation which is likely 
to break upon us upon the reopening 
of our markets. It has been estimated 
that American securities to the extent 
of from four to seven billion dollars 
are held in Europe, and while it is evi- 
dent that a large part of these are 
not for sale at any price, it is quite 
certain that the drain on the resources 
of the belligerent nations will be so tre- 
mendous as to necessitate enormous 
liquidation. Their own securities are 
due to suffer more than ours and our 
markets are therefore likely to be the 
most available. This problem must 
wait until our international credit and 
commercial relations have been placed 
on a more normal footing. We cannot 
buy securities unless we can sell com- 
modities. 

If we are unable to take care of our 
securities now offered for sale by 
Europe, how can we expect to find a 
market for the additional securities 
which corporations are so anxious to 
sell to provide for maturing obligations 
and necessary improvements and exten- 
sions? The prospect is indeed not a 
favorable one. There is no market for 
bonds now and it is hard to say when 
there will be one and what prices bonds 
will command when the market opens. 
In any event, our railroads on the aver- 
age have now an over proportion of 
bonded debt compared with the invest- 
ment represented by capital stock and 
it should be by additional issues of 
stock that present necessities should be 
financed. How this can be done under 
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present business conditions, and the 
public prejudice against railroad securi- 
ties, is a difficult problem. 



SOME OFFSETS 

A GAINST such an array of unfavor- 
^ ftble factors as the immediate re- 
sult of war, what have we that may be 
of benefit? In a few lines of business 
increased activity is indeed noted on 
the expectation of increased exports of 
goods to neutral countries heretofore 
supplied by belligerents. But here 
again we are confronted with the diffi- 
culty of financing any such shipments 
and the lack of neutral ships to act as 
carriers. In one respect only is there 
an immediate benefit and that is in 
the larger demand at increasing prices 
for our food supplies, and despite the 
difficulty of transportation and pay- 
ment, such shipments are being made 
in quantity. 

It is probable that this abnormal de- 
mand for foodstuffs will continue long 
after the war has ceased. The farmer 
of Europe has been turned into a sol- 
dier, and while his place has been taken 
to some extent by the women and chil- 
dren, it is evident that the output of 
the agricultural districts will be greatly 
reduced both this year and next. 

In this emergency, our executives, 
legislators and business men have been 
cooperating with a single purpose, to 
solve some of the intricate problems 
now presented, and I am hopeful that 
this close relationship may lead to a 
better understanding on the part of 
each and be productive of a more lib- 
eral attitude on the part of the Gov- 
ernment toward our great railroad and 
industrial corporations. 

Having discussed in a very general 
way the immediate effects of the con- 
flict, let us delve deeper into the situa- 
tion and see if we can determine the 
basic factors and the permanent results 
upon our economic condition. 

The first and foremost factor of an 
unfavorable nature is the enormous de- 
struction of fixed capital which is oc- 



curring, and the consequent expectation 
of higher rates for its use, as there 
will be an enormous demand to make 
good the ravages of war. Just let us 
consider for a moment the difference 
between fixed and liquid capital. To 
reduce this to the simplest distinction, 
fixed capital is wealth represented by 
permanent plant, such as factories, 
rails, cars, steamers, etc., while liquid 
capital is wealth represented by cash, 
bank balances, loans and other readily 
convertible items. 



WASTE OF CAPITAL 



\/|CJCH has already been written on 
the cost of the present war and 
its effects on money rates and the sup- 
ply of capital, but the mistake has fre- 
quently been made of confounding cur- 
rency with capital and expenditures 
with waste. From an economic stand- 
point the waste of capital incident to 
war is not the total expenses of the na- 
tions involved, but is made up chiefly 
of the destruction of productive proper- 
ty, such as merchant ships, factories, 
houses and harvests and the temporary 
loss in the productive capacity of the 
nations engaged through the enlistment 
of such a large proportion of their pro- 
ducing population and the permanent 
loss in productive capacity by death 
and mutilation. 

In a recent article Mr. Roger W. 
Babion points out that the destruction 
of battleships and fortifications is not 
in itself a destruction of capital as 
such property is not productive. 

The destruction of capital in this 
case took place when the fortifications 
and battleships were built. It is usual 
to allude to the tremendous loss which 
will take place if a super-dreadnought, 
costing upwards of $10,000,000, is de- 
stroyed. The loss has taken place, but 
not then. The date of the loss from 
an economic standpoint was the date on 
which her builders turned her over a 
completed engine of destruction. She 
has never produced or helped to pro- 
duce a single dollar of wealth, she has 
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been a constant drain on the resources 
of her owner to keep her running and 
her destruction is a gain rather than a 
loss to mankind in general. Another 
loss will occur when she is replaced, 
but to this I will refer later. 

Neither is the feeding and clothing 
of an army a waste of capital, as these 
men must be fed and clothed even in 
times of peace. The enormous loss in 
capital which is taking place comes 
from neglected harvest fields, idle fac- 
tories, deserted mines and wasted towns 
and villages, and in the killing and 
maiming of hundreds of thousands of 
citizens who have heretofore been pro- 
ducers, and many of whom through 
wounds and illness are destined to be- 
come charges upon the commonwealth. 
In the aggregate this actual consump- 
tion of capital is enormous, but we 
must not be deceived by some of the 
figures now' being published. Prof. 
Charles Riclict, of the University of 
Paris, in discussing the possibility of a 
w r ar such as is being carried on to-day, 
estimated that it would cost $50,000,- 
000 a day, but of this amount, $25,- 
050,000 is made up of the items of 
food, pay to soldiers and workmen and 
the snpport of helpless poor, none of 
which can be considered as capital de- 
struction. The item of transportation, 
amounting to $6,800,000 per day, 
should probably be divided as being a 
partial economic waste, while he esti- 
mates an actual expenditure for muni- 
tions of war of $11,000,000 per day, 
which is an actual w^aste of capital, in 
so far as such munitions are being re- 
placed. In all, his estimate shows a 
capital loss of over $20,000,000 per 
day. No attempt, however, to make 
an exact estimate of either the ex- 
penses of the conflict or the amount of 
the economic waste is of any great 
value to us, but we may rest assured 
that the whole world is sure to feel 
the effects for a long while to come. 
Capital which for the past few years 
has been difficult to obtain will be in 
still greater demand to make good the 
losses of war, and it is reasonable to 
look forward to a long period of high- 
er interest rates on fixed investments, 
a small supply of new capital and low- 



er prices for investment securities un- 
less we can discover offsetting factors 
of a sufficiently favorable nature. 



A RAY OF SUNSHINE 

T ET us look then and see what we 
^ have on the other side of the pic- 
ture. Possibly there may be a ray of 
sunshine somewhere. 

One of the first results of a condi- 
tion of affairs such as we are now ex- 
periencing is increasing economy on the 
part of practically every class of so- 
ciety. 

I believe that the generally prosper- 
ous condition of this country during 
the last twenty years has led to a grad- 
ual reduction in the proportionate 
amount of savings which has in the 
last few years contributed to our high- 
er cost of living and our higher cost 
of capital. It is generally conceded 
that the maximum of saving does not 
take place in periods of great prosper- 
ity and an upheaval such as the pres- 
ent crisis is often the signal for a 
return to a simpler scale of living and 
an increased proportion of Saving. It 
will not take a very large increase of 
savings per capita to make a radical 
increase in the amount of capital avail- 
able yearly. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that our people in gen- 
eral are far behind those of other coun- 
tries in the habit of saving. It has re- 
cently been stated that the ten leading 
nations of Europe boast of 878 savings 
bank depositors per thousand of popu- 
lation, while in the United States the 
proportion is only ninety-nine to the 
thousand. Here is room for improve- 
ment. The increase or decrease in the 
w'ealth of a person or a nation is the 
difference between income and expendi- 
ture. 

I have already referred to increased 
activity in certain lines of business as 
one of the immediate results of the war 
and there are likely to be permanent 
results of a similar nature. 

Efforts are already being made look- 
ing to the restoration of our merchant 
marine to its former place of promi- 
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nence in the commerce of the world, 
which, if successful, will result in many 
millions of dollars per annum formerly 
paid to foreign carriers remaining in 
this country. 

Our imports of drugs, dyes, chemi- 
cals, toys, gloves, clothing, etc., from 
Germany have been stopped and sup- 
plies of these articles are diminishing 
and prices rising. American ingenuity 
is already at work in an effort to man- 
ufacture in this country much that we 
have heretofore imported. If this ef- 
fort is crowned with success, our pro- 
ductive capacity will be permanently 
increased and our trade balance ben- 
efited. 

Markets heretofore held by belliger- 
ents, principally Germany, whose for- 
eign trade is now at a standstill, are 
now open to our manufacturers and if 
our opportunities in this respect are not 
neglected our export business should be 
permanently benefited. 

The favorable factors just mentioned 
redound to our benefit as a neutral na- 
tion and although of importance can 
scarcely offset the effect which the gen- 
eral destruction of capital will have on 
the civilized world and in which we 
must suffer with the rest. Is there 
any result of the conflict which may in 
any way counteract the evil influences 
upon the general economic condition? 
I believe there is, but to discover what 
it is we must consider carefully the 
underlying causes which led to the out- 
break of the war. 



UNDERLYING CAUSES OF THE 
WAR 

TT is generally conceded that the mas- 
A sacre of Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand of Austria and the consequent ul- 
timatum from Austria to Serna was the 
pretext for the war and not its cause. 
It has been held by some that Ger- 
many's ambition to extend her influence 
through the Balkans to the Aegean Sea, 
to control Dutch and Belgian harbors, 
and to further extend her colonial pos- 
sessions was at the bottom of the trou- 



ble. Russia, of course, has always had 
a jealous eye on the Balkans, and hope 
for the ultimate possession of Constan- 
tinople, and apparently it was the prob- 
able increase of German and Austrian 
influence in Southeastern Europe in 
case of the overthrow of Servia, that 
led the Czar into the present struggle. 
France was bound by treaty obligations 
to support Russia and her people saw 
an opportunity of regaining the be- 
loved territory lost in 1870 . England 
and Belgium stepped in upon the vio- 
lation of the latter’s neutrality. With 
the prospect of an absolute upsetting 
of the balance of power, self-preserva- 
tion demanded that Great Britain take 
a hand in the struggle. 

The immediate cause of the general 
outburst seems to have been the sup- 
port offered by Germany to Austria in 
her demands upon Servia and Russia's 
protest against this action, but we must 
look below the surface and see if we 
can discover a motive for this radical 
move on the part of the German 
statesmen. 

Germany's appropriation for the 
year ended April 1 , 1918 , for the 

maintenance of her army and navy 
amounted to the equivalent of $ 285 ,- 
000,000, an increase of approximately 
$ 85 , 000,000 over 1911 . This is equal 
to about $ 7.82 per capita on the entire 
population. This enormous sum and a 
still greater amount proposed for the 
year 1914 could only be met by the 
imposition of an onerous direct tax. 
The rapid increase in military appro- 
priations was apparently forced upon 
Germany bv the action of Russia, who 
increased her military budget from 
$ 885 , 555,000 in 1911 ‘to $ 468 , 690,000 
in 1918 . Both Germany and France 
have also recently increased the term 
of compulsory military service. 

Such a competition in expenditures 
and in military service could not con- 
tinue indefinitely. Germany, in addi- 
tion to the protests against the heavy 
taxes, was confronted with an ever 
growing wave of socialism. The So- 
cialist has always been arrayed against 
war and in favor of peace, and this 
movement was of sufficient strength to 
threaten even the established form of 
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monarchical government. Something 
had to he done to stop or justify the 
mad competitiQn of military expendi- 
tures to quiet the socialistic element, 
and to reestablish the “Divine Right 
of Kings/* Germany was ready; her 
enemies not so ready as they would 
be in a few years. War was the only 
solution and a pretext was not hard 
to find. In other words, I believe that 
Germany’s action was inspired by 
causes internal rather than external. 

Granting if you will that this hy- 
pothesis is correct, what bearing has 
it upon the subject of capital and in- 
terest rates ? 

OUTCOME OF THE STRUGGLE 

r I 'HERE seem to me to be three 
possible terminations to the strug- 

gle: 

1st — Mediation before complete vic- 
tory by either side. 

2nd — Complete victory for Germany 
and Austria. 

3rd — Complete victory for the Al- 
lies. 

In case the war is settled before a 
decisive victory, it seems to me that 
while there may be important adjust- 
ments in the map of Europe, no radi- 
cal changes of an economic nature will 
result. Europe will continue to be an 
armed camp, and it is not unlikely that 
the struggle would be renewed some 
years later. Military equipment, bat- 
tleships, forts and guns destroyed in 
the conflict would have to be replaced 
and military appropriations would con- 
tinue on an even heavier scale. In this 
connection it must be remembered that 
Europe is even now staggering under 
a load of national debt approximating, 
for the live principal nations only, 
$20,000,000,000, demanding at three 
and one-half per cent. $700,000,000 
per annum for interest alone. The 
world, already suffering under its 
present load of debt and useless ex- 
penditure, and with the ravages of 
war to be paid would indeed be in a 
bad way, while the condition of Eu- 



rope from a financial standpoint would 
be appalling. 

Under such circumstances what can 
we expect the effect to be upon our 
securities and upon the future finan- 
cing of our great corporations. Europe 
until recently has been a constant and 
heavy purchaser of our stocks and 
bonds and has been of immense as- 
sistance in developing the natural re- 
sources of the country, but if her bur- 
dens are to be increased to the extent 
that I have outlined, we need look for 
no more help from that quarter and 
would indeed be compelled to repur- 
chase many of our securities now held 
abroad. With such a prospect before 
us we cannot but anticipate higher in- 
terest rates for fixed investments, 
greater difficulty in selling securities 
and a consequent period of retrench- 
ment. 

In case of a complete victory for 
Germany and Austria, the result is also 
easy to forecast. Germany has been 
created, enlarged and solidified by the 
“blood and iron” policy enunciated by 
Bismarck in 1863. Her military or- 
ganization again justified by victory, 
is it reasonable to suppose that she 
would agree to abandon the sword 
which has brought her into power? 
And if Germany retains her army 
and navy in undiminished strength, can 
others afford to adopt a different pol- 
icy"? We think not. 

The third possible outcome presents 
a different aspect. In case of com- 
plete victory for the Allies, it seems 
evident that England will have a pre- 
dominant position in the making of 
terms. She wants little or nothing 
in the way of territory and desires 
chicfl\ y the prosperity of her people 
and the peace of Europe. England, 
only a short time before the war, is 
reported to have made, without result, 
a suggestion to Germany for a mutual 
reduction of the naval programme. 
This indicates that England, despite 
her small standing army, has felt, the 
strain of military expenditures even in 
times of peace, and the attitude of 
her diplomats prior to the outbreak 
clearly demonstrated her desire to pre- 
vent the conflict. France, ^ith all 
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her warlike history, is a peaceful na- 
tion at heart, while Belgium desires 
only reparation for damages and an 
effective guaranty of neutrality. Servia 
and Japan cannot be considered as 
important factors in the making of 
terms of peace. Every nation involved 
has felt the enormous strain of mili- 
tary expenditures and in the event of 
an ultimate victory for the Allies, is 
it a wild dream to expect that as the 
only remedy the practical disarmament 
of Europe, nay, of the whole world, 
may be the outcome? Germany, beat- 
en, with its military organization un- 
justified, would hardly be in a position 
to protest or even to persuade her own 
people to rebuild the organization, if 
such a thing were to be allowed under 
the terms of settlement. 

Russia, with its monarchical govern- 
ment, seems to be the key to the prob- 
lem, yet it must not be forgotten that 
whatever his motives, it was from the 
present Czar, even then disturbed by 
the growth of military expenditure, 
that there came in the year 1898 the 
first tentative proposition for univer- 
sal disarmament. If this could be ac- 
complished, what would it mean to 
Europe and to the world? 

$ 

THE MILITARY BURDEN 

T\URING the last fiscal year for 
which figures are available, the 
estimated expenditures of the princi- 
pal nations of Europe for military 
urposes amounted to the huge total of 
2,000,000,000. Imagine, if you can, 
what it would mean if this sum were 
to be diverted from the support of the 
destructive forces and used in the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the world. Such a sum added to the 
present amount available annually for 
investment would mean an abundance 
of capital for industrial development, 
both here and abroad, lower interest 
rates and probably lower cost of liv- 



ing. Add to this the transfer of some 
4,500,000 men which make up the 
standing armies of Europe on a peace 
footing, from a life of cconomic waste 
to productive pursuits, and it is not 
hard to believe that Europe would 
require very few years to recover from 
the ravages of war and enter upon a 
long period of prosperity from which 
we would be one of the greatest bene- 
ficiaries. Under such conditions, cap- 
ital would accumulate with surprising 
rapidity, and Europe would soon be a 
heavy buyer of our securities, and w’e 
would witness in this country an era 
of expansion and prosperity such as 
we have never before experienced. If 
disarmament can be accomplished, the 
outlook is indeed bright, but under no 
other conditions can I feel that there 
is anything to look forward to except 
a long period of retrenchment, lack 
of capital, high interest rates and gen- 
eral business depression in which Europe 
will be the principal sufferer, but in 
which America is bound to share. 

The United States, as the greatest 
neutral nation, with nothing at stake, 
except the progress of humanity, is in 
a position to exert her strongest influ- 
ence with her friends on the other side 
of the water that permanent good may 
result from this awful catastrophe. 

Under such circumstances, is it not 
the patriotic duty of every American, 
regardless of his present sympathies, 
to work unceasingly to the end that 
public opinion both here and abroad 
may be so united and strengthened in 
the resolve for complete disarmament 
that it can be disregarded by neither 
Congress nor Parliament, Czar nor 
Emperor? 

In making these suggestions as to 
the possible outcome, I do not want 
to be understood as taking a partisan 
attitude or violating the injunction of 
our President as to strict neutrality, 
in thought, word and deed. It is sure- 
ly not partisan but Christian to hope 
that the outcome may be such as to 
relieve the world of its burden of mili- 
tarism and usher in an abiding era of 
peace, prosperity and happiness. 
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The Theory and Practice of Credit 

(Second Paper) 



By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CREDIT 

E XPRESSED in simplest lan- 
guage, credit is the belief that 
men will keep their engage- 
ments. It is confidence that the prom- 
ise will be fulfilled. It matters not 
whether the promise is one of a gov- 
ernment to pay a million dollars, or 
that of a laborer to pay the grocery 
bill he runs at the local store, the 
credit is extended upon the belief that 
the debt will be paid. 

The granting of credit is a psy- 
chological process — a mental gymnas- 
tic. From the facts submitted the 

credit man must determine the likeli- 
hood of the debt being paid. He 
weighs the pros and the cons and 
makes his decision. He plays the role 
of the juryman, whose duty is to seek 
the truth and apply principles 

to the particular state of facts. He 
knows men. He knows business and 
business risks. He knows the cus- 
toms of the trades. He knows the con- 
dition of trade and the condition 
of trades at a particular time. It 
may be, for instance, that he has an 
application for credit from a suit and 
cloak firm. He will know if styles 
have suddenly changed, leaving manu- 
facturers stranded with an avalanche 
of cancelled orders. He will know 
that a backward season has hurt sales. 
He will know that collections in cer- 
tain sections are slow; in others good. 
In one part of the country crops may 
be good and money will be plentiful 
and cheap; in another dear. Just now 
he must weigh the probabilities of a 
great war. The collapse of the world's 
credit machine is a new force for him 
to reckon with. He must be a seer — 
one who sees ; a prophet — one who 



looks ahead. How he gets his in- 
formation is the secret of the profes- 
sion. 

His risks are the outcome of his 
mental processes. He expresses his 
hopes and his fears by granting or 
withholding credit. Fie first gets his 
facts, then forms his conclusions, 
passes judgment and awaits the re- 
sult. 

He may be influenced by friendship, 
pity, family ties, hesitance to say “no” 
— fear. He may be inexperienced in 
the ways of men and a poor judge of 
human nature. He may be reckless, 
or ambitious to build up a business or 
a bank, and extend credit to those un- 
worthy. He may be a poor psycholo- 
gist and prove a poor credit man; but 
whatever the result of his labors, every 
credit is the result of mental conclu- 
sions, either carefully or carelessly 
formed. It may be mere hope that 
the borrower will pay; it may be 
knowledge that the borrower will, in 
all human probability, pay. And hav- 
ing come to the latter decision, he has 
done all that the occasion requires. 
If he has simply acted upon the for- 
mer impulse, he has scarcely made a 
good beginning. And many a bank 
loan rests upon the insecure founda- 
tion of hope. 

ALL MEN NOT HONEST 

TPHE mental exercise through which 
A the lender goes before credit is 
extended may be simple or complex, 
scientific or careless, but follows one 
of four general lines: 

( 1 ) The belief that all men are 
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honest, which isn’t so. Any concern 
which extends accommodation upon the 
assumption that credit may be granted 
to all who ask, upon the broad propo- 
sition that the human race is imbued 
with inherent honesty, and all men re- 
gard their word as good as their bond, 
and their debts sacred obligations to 
be met if humanly possible, will soon 
find its shelves empty, its bank account 
exhausted, and its books full. This, 
no doubt, is the reason for the many 
bankruptcies in the retail trades, the 
failures in general stores and dealers 
handling groceries, meats, fish, etc., 
amounting in number to over 4,800 in 
1918 with liabilities of over $28,000,- 
000 . 

Credit in such establishments can 
be extended on no other basis than 
faith; for even a near-scientific method 
is quite impossible. Large mercantile 
houses and the large department stores, 
however, operate credit departments 
which make an investigation into the 
risk before opening a credit with a 
customer; but even this can go but 
little way to protect the creditor if 
the buj'er is dishonest. And even with 
the utmost care and good judgment 
errors will be made and losses sus- 
tained.* 

But in the smaller establish- 
ments credit is based upon personal 
knowledge, often more or less casual, 
and the hope that the buyer will pay. 
Frequently payment is made promptly 
for a time in order to establish credit 
relations, and gradually the account is 
built up until it assumes dangerous 
proportions and loss results. The re- 
tail grocers are subject to this expe- 
rience most of all. Weekly or monthly 
bills are contracted and promptly met 
for a time. Then part of the amount 
due is paid, buying still continuing, 
small payments being made, until the 
debt grows larger instead of smaller, 
and often the debtor moves to parts 
unknown, leaving the dealer’s profit, 
and sometimes his capital, on his books 
as a worthless account receivable. 
There is now a movement to register 



The loxsos in one of the lar^e department 
stores of New York arc but one-quarter of one 
per cent, of the amount of the charge salts. 



all customers of grocers, so that a 
blacklist may be kept of all bad risks, 
and reported to the trade in general 
as a protection against abuses. Credit 
that is extended upon such grounds is 
not only unsound, but highly danger- 
ous — quicksand to engulf the unwary. 

Bank credit is often granted on the 
same principle. The bank man knows, 
or thinks he knows, his borrower. He 
deems him honest. He takes his note, 
renews it from time to time, worries 
over it, endeavors to get it reduced, 
or get an indorser; but after renew- 
ing until hope is lost, charges it off 
as one of the items in the “foolish 
fund.” But all credit granted upon 
such belief is costly, whether in bank- 
ing or mercantile life, and is rapidly 
giving way, particularly in banking 
and large enterprises, to more scien- 
tific methods. 



TWO MEN BETTER THAN ONE 



(2) The belief that if one does not 
pay, another will; therefore to the 
credit of the borrower is added that 
of another person, either upon indorse- 
ment or guaranty. This is more often 
used in banking than in other lines, 
it being frequently required that there 
shall be more than one party to the 
credit — “two-name paper.” In Euro- 
pean practice this is quite the general 
rule, credit instruments carrying at 
least two names being necessary to 
obtain the rediscount privileges of the 
central banks. But in smaller trans- 
actions it would be impossible to ob- 
tain this safeguard, the small debtor 
finding it difficult to obtain a guarantor 
of his debt, although in the cooperative 
credit systems of Europe this form 
of credit is most common; but this is 
due to the close association of years, 
family descent and personal contact 
that warrants risks of this kind. But 
to require the average man who asks 
for small credit to obtain a surety 
would be quite impossible. 



PAST PERFORMANCES 



(3) The belief that having paid in 
the past, the debtor will continue to 
pay in the future. The credit of the 
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borrower or debtor may be ascertained 
from his “past performances.” This 
may take on the character of close in- 
vestigation into previous business deal- 
ings, or it may be based upon personal 
knowledge of the debtor’s record. Thus 
a country grocery may change hands. 
The previous owner may place in the 
hands of the new proprietor a list of 
all customers known to be good pay. 
They have paid him regularly; they 
doubtless will continue to pay regu- 
larly. They may be trusted. Some 
may be trusted to limited amounts ; 
others not at all. 

In the retail trades the inquiry often 
takes the form of an investigation into 
the applicant’s promptness in paying 
among dealers with whom he has car- 
ried an account. It may be an inquiry 
of the butcher, the tailor, the grocer; 
or it may be ascertained from a clas- 
sified list compiled by commercial 
agencies giving the experiences of such 
dealers; or it may be a special report, 
carefully gathered. 

In banking the inquiry assumes the 
form of an investigation by a bank 
buying commercial paper, to ascertain 
if all such debts have been promptly 
met in the past, by correspondence 
among banks that have held such 
paper, and their opinion of the paper; 
or it may be an investigation by a 
bank or mercantile house as to the 
promptness with which the debtor has 
met liis bills. If he has taken his 
trade discounts it is a sure indication » 
of good management and sound stand- 
ing. His reputation with the trade is 
important. 

PROPERTY RIGHTS 

(4) Belief that the borrower has 
property or property rights sufficient 
to warrant the risk and assure pay- 
ment. Such credit is based upon the 
debtor’s financial condition. This, too, 
may be elementary, and consist merely 
of the knowledge that the debtor owns 
a house and lot, or a business, or other 
property, which warrants the conclu- 
sion 'that he will pay because he has 
the means ; and because he has the 
means he will pay. Or, it may be the 



result of more careful methods, such 
as an inquiry into his financial affairs 
which finds expression in a statement 
of condition which, if honest and con- 
servative, will reveal his financial 
standing. 

A loan based upon collateral is not 
in the true sense a credit; for in the 
last analysis the advance is not made 
on the credit of the borrower, but upon 
the value of the property pledged as 
security. The mental process which 
pertains to such a transaction is not 
such as precedes the granting of an 
open credit; for the creditor says to 
himself : “I have property worth so 
much, under my control, belonging to 
my debtor. I think he will pay; I 
hope he will — but if he doesn’t, I have 
enough of his property pledged to me 
to reimburse me, even though it de- 
clines in value; for I have a margin 
for shrinkage.” This is particularlv 
true in mortgage and collateral loans. 

Upon these simple thought processes 
all credit operations rest. And the 
quality of the credit depends upon the 
degree in which these principles exist 
in a given transaction. But they are 
capable of infinite expansion and of 
manifold combinations, so that no two 
credit risks are exactly alike, and 
general rules must be applied in the 
light of the business under test. It is 
as difficult to apply abstract rules in 
credit as to apply abstract rules in 
mathematics. But if the rule is ex- 
plained by applying it to a problem, 
clearness follows, and the student 
grasps the theory by having it applied. 
It is so in law, or any other depart- 
ment of learning. It is so in credit. 

ANALYSIS OF CREDIT STATEMENT 
(A Department Store)* 
Statement as of February 10th, 1912 

ASSETS 



Merchandise on hand $866,268.00 

Fixtures 93,232.00 

Bills receivable 151,400.00 

Cash on hand 2,790.00 



Total 



$1,113,690.00 



•An actual statement as rendered to a bank, 
with the figures multiplied (or divided) by two 
to conceal identity and yet maintain the equi- 
librium.— W. H. K. Jr. 
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LIABILITIES 



Accounts payable $288,000.00 

Borrowed from bank 240,000.00 

Borrowed from bank 50,000.00 

Capital 400,000.00 

Surplus 135,690.00 

Total $1,113,690.00 



© 

COMMENT 

TPHE above statement is exceedingly 
simple. It is that of a department 
store. We first note that the date is 
February 10th, after the holiday sea- 
son, when stocks are reduced and the 
heavy holiday trade is over. We should 
expect to find plenty of cash on hand 
and in bank; but the first thing 
that strikes our eye is the small cash 
balance — $2,790 — probably not enough 
to meet one week’s payroll. The mer- 
chandise we assume to be salable, as 
department store merchandise generally 
is, the slow moving and unseasonable 
material being worked off by cutting 
prices until sales are made and the 
stocks cleaned up. The fixtures are an 
uncertain quantity. We would want 
an inventory of them to ascertain just 
what they consist of, how old, what 
they cost, amount that is charged off 
yearly as depreciation, etc. 

Bills receivable — $151,400. This looks 



suspicious. Why should a department 
store selling for cash or to charge cus- 
tomers, have any bills receivable, ex- 
cept it may be a few taken in settle- 
ment of old accounts? Are they due 
bills of the partners? Are there no 
accounts receivable ? 

The quick assets are about two to 
one of quick liabilities, and yet the 
statement does not look good as a 
whole. The firm owes for merchandise 
$288,000 and has but $2,790 in bank 
to meet its bills. It has borrowed from 
its bank $290,000 and yet one-third of 
its merchandise is not paid for (pre- 
suming the accounts payable are all 
for merchandise). Does it discount its 
bills? How does it stand in the trade? 

The firm has a surplus of $135,000. 
The surplus in balance sheets of this 
kind means little. It is merely the 
difference between the assets and the 
liabilities. The merchandise might be 
overvalued; the stock may not be fresh; 
the fixtures might be too high and the 
bills receivable unsecured. Before 
making any advance to this firm we 
would ask for a profit and loss state- 
ment covering at least two years psst; 
a certificate from a certified public ac- 
countant that the above statement was 
correct, and explanations as to the 
questions raised above. It is not a 
good statement for the purposes of 
granting credit and is here given be- 
cause of that fact. 




Farmers and Bankers 



ACCORDING to the Old National 
^ ** Bank of Spokane, Washington, 
the country banker is the custodian of 
the credit created by his community 
in following sound methods of busi- 
ness. To place at the service of un- 
businesslike farmers and merchants 
these resources is to misplace them. 
The greatest service the individual 
banker, or a banking committee on ag- 
riculture, can render to the farming 
industry of its community, is to stand 



by the prosperous farmer who works 
by sound methods, and to point out to 
the non-prosperous ones wherein their 
methods are defective, and their credit 
unavailable for borrowing purposes. 

Farming ought to be, under normal- 
ly sound conditions of management, one 
of the safest occupations in which to 
invest capital. But a bank has no busi- 
ness betting on the wrong horse, any- 
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Selling Bank Service 



By L. and R. DEAN 



The bank salesman — who does not sell goods but services — a comparatively 
new figure in the business world, becomes a person of considerable importance 
as banks find it necessary under changed conditions to reach out for new ac- 
counts. Departing from the usual dry-as-dust style common to banking and 
financial literature, the authors of the paper published below tell interestingly 
of some of the trials and triumphs of the bank salesman . — Editor Bankers 
Magazine. 



I F a dapper stranger with a bristling 
moustache, keen eyes, and a ram- 
pant striped waistcoat should ap- 
proach you on Broadway with the kind- 
ly offer, “Let me keep your money 
for you” — what would you do? Ten 
to one you would beckon to a police- 
man to attend to your pleasant-spoken 
accoster. 

There are, however, at this present 
moment, a number of clever, able men 
in all parts of the United States who 
are saying to presidents of banks and 
corporations in every town and city, 
“Let us keep your money for you"; 
and instead of being marched away 
by a blue-coated representative of the 
law, they are often taken cordially by 
the hand and invited to sit down and 
explain their proposition further. It 
very often happens that as a result of 
the interview a letter goes back home 
to the big bank they represent, some- 
thing like this: 

Squantumville, Ohio, October 9, 1913. 
Tenth National Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Gentlemen: Jones Manufacturing Co. will 
open with $10,000. Please send blanks, etc., 
at once, and confirm my solicitation on the 
usual terms. 

Very truly yours, 

J. Brown. 

And who is Brown? He is a travel- 
ling salesman who has just succeeded 
in selling the Jones Manufacturing 
Company the service of the Tenth 



National Bank of Chicago, which he 
represents. 

“Travelling salesman for a bank !” 
It has a queer, foreign sound to many 
ears, but it’s true. Modern banking 
methods are a far cry from those of 
a decade or so ago, when about the 
only advertising they did was by the 
soliciting letter. 

Do you remember the kind of letter 
a conservative old bank used to confi- 
dently launch forth? Boiled down, its 
sentiments amounted to about this: 

Bank of Self-Satisfaction 

Inarut, Indiana, March 1, 1914. 

Dear Sir: We are convinced our bank is 
absolutely suitable for you to ally yourself 
with. 

Our word is good enough for us. It 
certainly ought to be good enough for you. 

We hereby absolve ourselves of any ob- 
ligations or responsibility for the truth of 
the above. 

Yours truly, 

U. N. Progressive, Pres. 

And as everyone knew the men who 
ran that bank were honest, wise bank- 
ers who either didn't have any faculty 
for writing business letters, or more 
likely thought it would be too wild a 
breach of financial etiquette to make 
a real bid for new business, those let- 
ters didn't turn away as many ac- 
counts as you'd think. 

Then came the form-letter and its 
variations. 

The Farmers' Bank, in-, Seaville, 
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Ark., gets letter A. Henry Smith is 
president and his bank isn’t doing such 
a. rushing business but what he has 
time to slit open the interesting enve- 
lope with his advertising paper-cutter 
and take a look at the contents. Let- 
ter A is considered “in the office” to 
be a “darned good letter, though if 
you see any little minor changes you 
want to make, Miss Carter, you go 
right ahead and make them, but by 
George, I don’t see how it could be im- 
proved.” It has a nicely-spaced type- 
written address and it sounds the Per- 
-sonal Note, capital P, capital N. It 
is supposed to demonstrate conclusive- 
ly to Henry Smith why an account 
with the Blank National Bank of St. 
Louis is a necessity if “you wish to 
■develop your business along the 
lines,” etc., etc. Well, perhaps, but 
the human eyesight is still pretty 
middling fair out in the country dees- 
tricts and a typewritten address and 
mimeographed letter spell I-M-P-E-R- 
S-O-N-A-L from “Dear Sir” to “Yours 
truly,” whatever sentiments to the 
contrary intervene. So into the waste 
basket it goes and there is a silence 
while “in the office” the automatic 
follow-up index is slowly grinding its 
way toward August 19 , 1914 , Farmers’ 
Bank, Seaville, Ark., Letter B. 

This time Smith happens to be going 
over to the Marine National just as 
the letter comes, and he takes it along 
to show Bill Robinson to ask him 
what he thinks. He finds Bill has one, 
too. But different. You can see it is 
•different because in the seventh line 
an “and” is changed to a “but.” 

“No, that method didn’t get the re- 
sults it ought to have. Strange! They 
were such darned good letter, I can’t 
understand it!” 

Hence, the travelling salesman. 



DIFFERS FROM OTHER SALES- 
MEN 



A BANK travelling salesman dif- 
^ ** fers from other varieties in that 
be carries no suit-case of samples. He 
is selling something which is intangible. 



He is selling service and back of ser- 
vice is the prime factor of personality. 
Who are the officers? Who are the 
directors? What men are running the 
bank? These are the first vital ques- 
tions. A bank salesman carries no 
handy working model of his bank — 
he is a working model of the keen, 
intelligent, wise, reliable men who run 
it. That’s why the bank selects the 
pick of its force to represent it. 

Do you remember the kind of mate- 
rial they used to command in the bank 
years ago? “Well, Bill’s been a little 
wild. He didn’t get on very good at 
college and we had to take him out 
and we’ve tried him at everything, but 
he can’t seem to settle down, so we’ve 
about decided to put him to work in 
the bank for a year and I guess it’ll 
take some of the spirit out of him.’* 
No doubt it did. Or, “Jim can’t seem 
to get his lessons and he’s so shiftless, 
and slow he can’t seem to stick any- 
where, so his father’s got him a job 
in the bank !” The employees were 
mainly the village cut-ups, for sober- 
ing purposes; the dull ones who weren’t 
“smart” enough to hold a job else- 
where; and some pale, bespectacled 
relative of a director, forced in for 
“personal” reasons. The officers were 
all prosperous business men who. at- 
tended to banking on the side. 
Heaven knows, they would have wel- 
comed efficiency then, as now, but they 
weren’t allowed a payroll big enough 
to attract it. 

Nowadays, the bank demands the 
best material there is. The salesman, 
as can be seen, must be an all-around 
bank man with an agreeable presence 
and a faculty for “meeting people.” 
From coast to coast, and border to 
border, the accredited representatives 
of the big city bank scour the coun- 
try, sometimes spending several days 
in the larger cities, sometimes visiting 
several small towns a day, calling on 
banks and business houses alike and 
trying to win friends and customers 
by their convincing presentation of 
their particular bank’s superior facili- 
ties for handling accounts. 

Although these representatives may 
be shifted from territory to territory. 
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it is usually the ease that one man 
is given a particular section of the 
country for a number of years, as the 
principle of the “cumulative appeal” 
holds good in this field as in most 
others, and results begin to show in 
the opening of the new account after 
the fourth or fifth prod by the per- 
sistent salesman. His task is first to 
make friends, then to solicit accounts 
— the first a prerequisite of the second. 

Mistakes sometimes occur, however, 
and once in a while the man in the 
home office who allots the territories 
unwittingly allows them to overlap. 
Perhaps Allen gets a little slice of 
McIntyre’s and neither knows it 
until — 

In the words of a bank salesman I 
know: “Here I’d been working over 
President Jenkins three solid hours, 
talked him deaf, dumb and blind and 
finally wormed a promise out of him 
to send us a remittance. Then just 
as I bow myself out of the room back- 
ward, Cornish, of our bank, comes in 
another door. ‘And who are you?’ asks 
our man. T'm from the Tenth Nation- 
al Bank of St. Louis, Mr. Jenkins,’ 
answers Cornish, smooth as you 
please, ‘and we’re very anxious to have 
your account.’ ‘So I’ve been told!’ 

comes back the other fellow, and say! 
He just clouded up and rained on 
poor Cornish. But we got the ac- 

count.” 

The bank man on the road must 
possess, in common with all other 
salesmen, the ability to “size up” a 
bank or business he has been given 
as a possibility and estimate its worth 
as a potential account. The credit de- 
partment conducts an investigation, 
and if its decree is favorable, the 
salesman is signalled “Full speed 
ahead.” 

Suppose he is directed by the bank 
to call on the Carlton Flour Company 
of Camnia, New York, and solicit the 
account. “What can we expect in the 
way of accommodation during our bor- 
rowing season?” is the next query after 
the preliminary skirmishes are over. 
This decision is made in the home 
office after the credit information on 
the Carlton Company, the salesman’s 



impressions and all available facts have 
been weighed — the salesman’s ideas be- 
ing perhaps discounted just a little 
because of possible over-eagerness to 
“land” the account. If the answer 
is favorable, and there are no officers 
of a rival concern on the bank’s board 
of directors, the Carlton Company 
will promise to open an account. 
“Promise to open an account!” To- 
the salesman these words are as dust 
and ashes in his mouth. 

“We have decided to open an ac- 
count with you.” 

Three days later: 

“Yes, we have received the blanks.”’ 

Three days later: 

“No, we have not attended to that 
matter just yet, although we hope to 
in a day or two,” etc., etc. There is: 
no shade of procrastination, delay 
and deceit with which the travelling 
salesman, together with the real estate 
man, is not familiar. Bitter disappoint- 
ment and confident expectation are 
their two normal states of mind. Their 
elastic natures seem automatically to* 
rebound after each “throw-down,” and 
they are never in the dumps long. 

It is considered good business to 
solicit concerns who may be carrying 
accounts with rival banks, but if they 
express complete satisfaction with 
their present connections the matter is: 
usually dropped. Again, under the 
ethical code of the “new business” 
man, accounts “belonging” to affiliated 
institutions are seldom solicited. As 
they say in Boston, “It wouldn’t be 
considered quite the thing.” 

A bank may have any number of 
commercial accounts in one city or 
town, but the number of correspondent 
banks in one locality is, or rather has 
been, limited. This is so because cor- 
respondents of a large city bank ex- 
pect a share of its profitable collection 
business for their locality, and the 
large bank cannot in justice divide up 
its items among too many correspond- 
ents. In determining the number of 
“bank” accounts which may be legiti- 
mately sought, both the size of the 
city and of the banks, together with 
any balances at present carried, are 
taken into consideration. 
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The Federal Reserve Act, however, 
proposes to provide the machinery for 
collection facilities outside of the pres- 
ent cumbersome system, and do away 
with this phase of bank service. There 
would then be no reason on that ac- 
count why a large city bank could not 
have the accounts of all the banks in 
a town — if it could get them. On the 
other hand, by taking awav from the 
city banks the reserves of the country 
banks, each account will be propor- 
tionately diminished, and perhaps in 
some cases closed altogether. In most 
cases, however, the benefits derived 
from association with a strong metro- 
politan connection will induce the 
country * bankers to continue their 
present relations, although carrying 
much smaller balances than at present. 

The lay reader will probably have 
guessed that tact and diplomacy are 
not the least important attributes of 
the bank salesman. Despite a con- 
scientious application of these quali- 
ties, he will sometimes find himself 
up a tree. A too-ambitious road man 
I know, named Carter, who represents 
a big Chicago bank, visited — let’s call 
it Alco, Texas — not long ago. He 
already “had” the Alco National, but 
the account wasn’t very valuable and 
he had decided to make a pretty strong 
bid for the Traders Bank, an account 
worth four times as much. He 
strolled boldly over to the Traders’, 
had an interview with the officers and 
left, patting himself on the back over 
the good impression he had made. 
When he got back to the hotel and 
thought things over, he decided he’d 
better not leave town without just 
dropping in on the Alco National as 
usual. As he stepped in the door, 
smiling blandly, a firm and heavy hand 



was laid on his shoulder and he was 
marched straight into the board room, 
where, among others, his horrified gaze 
fell upon a local business man who 
had been present at his gratifying 
call at the larger bank earlier in the 
morning. Confronted with the possi- 
bility of losing both accounts, and 
getting “in wrong’’ with his home 
bank, the unhappy representative, 
sweating at every pore, was almost 
compelled to get down on his knees 
before the enraged board were ap- 
peased and he was allowed to board 
the outgoing train. Needless to say. 
Alco knew him no more. 

From what was hinted above re- 
garding the effects of the Federal Re- 
eerve Act on the deposits of country 
banks in city institutions, it will be 
seen that the relative importance of 
“bank’* accounts, as distinguished from 
commercial, will in future be much 
diminished. The emphasis will be 
placed on the securing of accounts 
f rom business houses, and the city 
bank with efficient service, convincing 
arguments, and ingenious schemes for 
securing this kind of new business, 
may hope to atone for the loss in one 
class of deposits by the increase in the 
other. 

S O don’t be afraid when a pleasant, 
well-dressed, intelligent young fel- 
low comes in and asks that old. old 
question: “Can’t we keep your monev 
for you?” He’s not a Broadway 
sharper — he’ll give you five-million 
dollar service for a five-hundred dollar 
account — he’s travelling salesman for 
a big city bank. 
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Formation of Credit Unions 



A NEW plan of savings and loans 
^ advocated by the Russell Sage 
Foundation which promises to produce 
important results is about to be under- 
taken by the employees of a number of 
large corporations in New York. 

The need for small loans is in many 
instances a symptom of an underlying 
need of better savings facilities, for 
the man who can manage to pay loan 
shark rates, could, if so inclined, put 
aside a small amount each week with 
regularity in provision for emergen- 
cies. That he has not been encour- 
aged to do so by the regular savings 
institutions is due to the fact, that in 
order to be thrifty, many a man re- 
quires something more than a safe 
depository for surplus funds; he re- 
quires an agency which will make its 
hours of business conform to his con- 
venience. which is conveniently located, 
which does not require him to stand 
in line for a long time awaiting his 
turn at the expense of his lunch hour 
and possibly of some of his employ- 
er’s time; he requires an agency to 
which he is not ashamed to bring a 
dollar, fifty cents or even a quarter; 
an agency which once he has associ- 
ated himself with it will constantly 
remind him of his resolution to save 
and which will reward his thrift by 
extending credit to him upon easy 
terms of repayment secured solely by 
his character and personal worth — 
credit which will enable him to effect 
economies in purchasing and embark 
in productive enterprises, and will pro- 
tect him from the usurer. 

This is the field of the Credit Union. 
It not only provides an attractive and 
safe medium for savings, but as it is 
a purely cooperative organization com- 
posed of a small homogeneous member- 
ship, mutually acquainted, it is able 
to make loans safely to its members 
secured by an intimate knowledge of 
their personal character and responsi- 
bility, a knowledge that cannot be ob- 
tained by an impersonal commercial 



lending agency except at great cost. 
Through cooperation, credit facilities 
are brought within the reach of those 
who individually could not obtain them. 
The Credit Union, though encouraged 
by the employer, is not operated or 
influenced by him, and, therefore, 
meets the objection which may be 
urged against loans by employers. 

The Credit Union as authorized by 
the New York statutes of 1913 and 
1914 * and advocated by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, is an adaptation of 
the European and Canadian coopera- 
tive people’s bank. The remarkable 
success of the Canadian institutions 
prompted the State of Massachusetts 
to enact a law in 1909 permitting their 
formation in that State. The follow- 
ing is an excerpt from the report of 
the Bank Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts for 1913 : “Thirty-four Credit 
Unions have made their annual reports, 
showing assets of $ 185 , 151 . 57 , an in- 
crease of $ 91 , 071.16 over last year, 
and a membership of 4 , 529 . Their 
total receipts during the year have 
been $ 394 , 994 . 92 , and the total loans l 
$ 146 , 740 . 53 . The success of many 
of these organizations which are now 
doing business seems assured, and it 
appears equally certain that their use- 
fulness will broaden as time goes on. 
The field is not nearly exhausted, and 
these unions cannot fail to be an es- 
tablished feature in the community. A 
little unselfish work at their forma- 
tion, coupled with a display of some 
executive ability on the part of their 
organizers, is bound to prove the ne- 
cessity for their existence and their 
power for good.’’ 

Eighteen Credit Unions have al-, 
ready been organized among Jewish ' 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

The Division of Remedial Loans 
of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
just published a pamphlet by M. 
Alphonse Desjardins, the founder of 
cooperative banking in Canada, describ- 
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ing the work of the Canadian People's 
Banks, and “A Credit Union Primer” 
by Arthur H. Ham, Director of the 
Division, and Leonard G. Robinson, 
General Manager of the Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society, 
which outlines the field of Credit 
Unions in the United States and gives 
complete instructions regarding their 
organization and operation including 
specimen books and forms needed and 
model by-laws approved by the State 
Banking Department. 

Interest in the Credit Union idea 
is spreading with rapidity and Credit 
Unions are now in the process of or- 
ganization in New York among the 
employees of a telegraph company, 
two life insurance companies, a paper 
manufacturing company, a commer- 
cial college, a department store and a 
large manufacturing establishment, the 
members of a yachting association and 
a suburban community. It is expected 
that many of the loan funds and sav- 
ings plans maintained by employers 
will be converted into Credit Unions 
in the near future. 

On account of the increased incen- 
tive to thrift caused by existing condi- 
tions and the increased need for thrift 
at this time Credit Unions formed now 
/Start under favorable auspices. The 
advantages of the Credit Union over 
other plans for savings and loans 
among employees may be summarized 
as follows: 



1. It is purely cooperative. Bor- 
rowing and lending members are both 
given fair treatment. 

2. It is an association of men and 
not of capital. Each member has but 
one vote. 

3. Loans are made only to members 
and care is therefore taken to admit 
to membership only the honest and in- 
dustrious. 

4. Loans are made only for pur- 
poses which promise to benefit the 
borrower. 

5. Shares are issued in such small 
denominations and deposits accepted 
in such small amounts- os to be within 
the reach of the humblest. 

0. Since Credit Unions are formed 
on the principle that a man’s best as- 
set is his associates’ estimate of him, 
loans may safely be made to members 
without other security than a promise 
to repay. 

7. Members are required strictly to 
live up to their contracts. 

8. As officers and committees serve 
gratuitously overhead expenses are 
practically eliminated and loans are 
consequently made at low rates. 

9. Though a self-governing body 
free from the taint of paternalism the 
Credit Union is under the supervision 
of the State Banking Department and 
is thereby required to organize and 
operate in accordance with proven 
principles. 



Identified 



"FROM “Bank Service,” published by 
*“* the First National Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal., comes this story: 

One day a big city bank received 
the following message from one of its 
country correspondents: “Pay .$25 to 
John Smith, who will call to-day.” 
The cashier’s curiosity became suspi- 
cion when a cabman assisted into the 
bank a drunken “fare” who shouted 
that he was John Smith and wanted 



some money. Two clerks pushed, 
pulled and piloted the boisterous in- 
dividual into a private room aw'ay 
from the sight and hearing of regular 
depositors. The cashier wired the 
country bank : 

“Man claiming to be John Smith is 
here. Highly intoxicated. Shall we 
await identification?” 

The answer read: “Identification 
complete. Pay the money.” 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



The U. S. Mail 

T HE mail service is one of in- 
finite detail. To trace a letter 
f rom the comer box to the 
addressee affords interesting reading, 
and is conclusive proof of the effi- 
ciency of the machine which collects 
and delivers it. 

Business men depend on their let- 
ters arriving at their destination at 
the expected time. Banks depend 
upon the mail in calculating interest, 
exchange charges and in permitting 
checks to be drawn against deposits. 

Moreover the law will assume that 
the mail arrives in due course unless 
it be shown that delay ensued, and it 
often becomes the important question 
in a case to determine when the mails 
arrived. 

In a North Carolina case, such 
was the point at issue. It was of 
vital import whether a check arrived 
on Friday night or Saturday night. 
The check went from New York to 
Philadelphia, and from there to 
Greensboro, North Carolina. In due 
course it would arrive on the even- 
ing of the 7th, and be in the bank 
on the morning of the 8th. The 
drawer was good for it on the 8th. 
He attempted suicide on the morning 
of that day, and his insolvency became 
known. On Monday, the 10th, the 
bank sought to cover its loans to him 
by charging up a note, protested the 
item (although the case shows the ac- 
count still to have been good for it) 
and returned to the collecting bank. 

It was a very material fact to de- 
termine if the check reached the 
bank on the 8th or on the 10th; for 
if the bank held the check twenty- 
four hours without action, it would 
make an acceptance, and the bank 
failed in its duty to promptly pre- 



sent and protest, thereby protecting 
prior parties. 

The bank, claimed that the check 
was found in its mail on the 10th, 
in a seeming endeavor to avoid the 
responsibility that would have result- 
ed had the check been received on 
the 8th; for the account was good 
for a large amount over the face of 
the check in suit during the 8th and 
10th. It was a material fact to de- 
termine if the mail arrived on time 
(which was shown) but more, that the 
check was included. The case was 
sent back to determine this question. 
(See Standard Trust Co. vs. Com- 
mercial National Bank in this issue.) 

Another Rift in the Blue Sky 

HE second of the “bluc-skv laws” 
— a reform wave which has with- 
in the past few years swept the 
country until twenty-two States passed 
restrictive investment laws, has been 
declared unconstitutional. The Mich- 
igan law was first to go down under 
the assaults of the opposition, and 
Iowa follows next. The two laws were 
somewhat similar, and were attacked 
on similar grounds. These were: 

(a) That the act offends against 
the fourteenth amendment by depriv- 
ing persons of property without due 
process, and denies the equal protec- 
tion of the laws and abridges the 
privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the United States; (b) that it of- 
fends against the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution; (c) that it 
grants privileges and immunities to 
citizens of Iowa denied to citizens of 
other States; (d) that it is a delega- 
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tion of legislative and judicial power; 
(e) that the act was not regularly 
passed. 

In the opinion the court says: 

“While courts of justice may not 
concern themselves with the wisdom 
or policy of a law the validity of 
which is challenged on constitutional 
grounds, such consideration being 
alone addressed to the law-making pow- 
er, yet it may safely be observed in 
this case, the purpose of the act un- 
der consideration as declared by the 
Attorney General of the State, namely, 
to protect the humble, honest citizens 
of the State, unlearned in the intricacy 
of business affairs as conducted at this 
day, from being plundered and de- 
spoiled of their small earnings and 
property, acquired through years of 
patient toil, by the alluring machina- 
tions and the deceptive, misleading 
and fraudulent devices which the un- 
scrupulous. cunning and deceitful ‘ get- 
rich-quick- Wallingfords* of our day 
practice, is a most laudable obligation 
and important duty of the State. And 
if this State, in its attempted compli- 
ance with such just obligation to its 
citizenship, be not found, by a care- 
ful study and analysis of the act in 
question and a reasonable and rational 
comparison of its provisions when as- 
certained and understood w'ith the or- 
ganic law of the Nation or State, to 
have clearly and certainly violated 
some fundamental principle thereof es- 
tablished by the people for their mu- 
tual protection from invasion by the 
law-making power, it is the clearly 
defined and well recognized duty of 
this court to uphold the act and al- 
low the people, in the manner author- 
ized, by the organic laws of the State, 
to modify or repeal it, if on fair trial 
it be found vicious or harmful in ac- 
tual operation. 

“Coming now to a consideration of 
the act for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether it does in express terms 
and undoubted meaning and in- 
tent contravene any provision of the 
organic law of the Nation or this State, 
** is seen to undoubtedly prohibit any , 



person or citizen, natural or corporate* 
of any foreign State, from selling or 
offering for sale, in person, or 
through another, in any manner or 
way whatever, any stocks, bonds or 
other securities or obligations, of every 
kind and nature, to any person within 
this State, unless the provisions of 
the act are first complied with, under 
heavy penalties. That is to say, by 
its express terms the act prohibits 
a citizen of a sister State of this 
country, owning and having stocks, 
bonds, certificates or securities, al- 
though the same are listed on the ex- 
changes of the country and have a well 
established actual and salable value,, 
from either bringing or sending the 
same into this State for sale unless 
he first meets the exactions of this 
law, or bv so doing subjects himself 
to its penalties. Nor, may he enter 
upon and conduct negotiations looking 
to or consummating a sale of his prop- 
erty by correspondence through the 
mails of the country, either personally 
or through his agent, without compli- 
ance with the provisions of the act or 
abiding its penalties. 

“Can it be a State of this Union, 
under our Constitution, possesses the 
power to punish the doing of such 
customary, everyday transactions un- 
less the conditions, exactions, regula- 
tions and restrictions imposed by this, 
law be first met and performed? 

“That the act in express terms and 
by inclusive definitions employed there- 
in does so ordain cannot be gainsaid 
or denied. That such is the effect and 
purpose of the act in controversy was 
not disputed by the able Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State on the argument of 
this cause. That the transportation of 
such articles of personal property 
from one State to another for the pur- 
pose of barter, sale and delivery, con- 
stitutes not only commerce among the 
States of this country, but a very 
large and important element of such 
commerce in the magnitude of business 
transacted and the amounts of money 
involved, is self-evident. * * * 



“Conceding, therefore, to the fullest 
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extent, the reserve power of the 
State to provide for the inspection of 
all such articles and commodities as 
foodstuffs for man or beast, drugs, 
medicines, products, compounds, and 
the like, moving in interstate commerce 
where inspection thereof is not already 
provided by national laws, and when, 
as stated by Mr. Justice Miller, some 
crucial test is established and may be 
applied, such as weighing, measuring, 
analyzing and the like, it is apparent 
no such standard or test is or can be 
established under the act in question, 
but the test to be applied thereunder 
must and does rest upon evidence 
taken, examined and weighed. It must 
he held the subjects of interstate com- 
merce therein sought to be regulated 
and controlled are not only burdened 
by the act, but are directly burdened 
thereby, and that such articles are not 
the subject of State inspection laws.’* 

» 

Bierman, Josephsohn and Jam 
— “ Accommodated ” 

An “East Side” Transaction 

June 25, 1912, one Solomon 

Jam applied to Frank Gens to ad- 
vance him $200 upon the security of 
two notes for $100 each, made by Jam 
payable to his own order. Gens 
agreed to advance $200 upon the notes, 
provided Jam would procure the in- 
dorsement upon them of one Max Bier- 
man, a cousin of Jam, who was a re- 
sponsible merchant having a place of 
business at 75 Avenue A, New York. 
Jam returned with the notes indorsed 
“Max Bierman,” whereupon Gens 
drew a check, dated June 25, 1912, 
for $200, payable to the order of Max 
Bierman, and delivered it to Jam. Jam 
wrote the indorsement of Max Bier- 
man on the check, signed his own in- 
dorsement to it, and delivered it to 
M. Josephsohn, from whom he received 
$198 in cash. 

It was subsequently discovered by 



Gens, the drawer of the check, that 
there were two men named Max Bier- 
man, both relatives of Jam, one of 
whom was engaged in business at 75 
Avenue A, and the other was a work- 
ingman, with no credit, who resided 
on East 110th street, and that the 
one who indorsed the notes for Jam 
was the Max Bierman of East 110th 
street. Gens, upon discovering this 
fact, the same day stopped payment 
upon his check, and he and his stenog- 
rapher both testified that, before the 
check had been cashed with Joseph- 
sohn, the stenographer went to Joseph- 
sohn, by whom Jam had been previous- 
ly told by Gens that he might have 
the check cashed, and warned him not 
to cash it, as the notes for which it 
was given were bad. This was denied 
by Josephsohn, who swore that he re- 
ceived no notice of the infirmity of 
the cheek, either from Gens or his 
stenographer. 

As a further defense to the check, 
however, it was shown that on July 8, 
1912, Jam, having been pressed for 
payment by Josephsohn, paid him $50 
on account of the check, and made and 
executed to Josephsohn a bill of sale, 
absolute upon its face, by which Jam 
sold to Josephsohn for $150 his cloak- 
shop at 317 Canal street, including his 
stock of braids and buttons, five Sing- 
er sewing machines, and two book ac- 
counts due him, aggregating $100. It 
was further proved that Jam had paid 
an additional $60 on account of the 
note to Josephsohn since the com- 
mencement of the action. 

In passing judgment upon this state 
of facts, the court said: “It is undis- 
puted that Jam obtained the check 
from Gens by false pretenses, and 
that the consideration for which Gens 
intended to sign it, namely, two notes 
indorsed by Max Bierman of 75 Ave- 
nue A, never actually passed to Gens. 
The entire transaction was, therefore, 
for the accommodation of Jam, and as 
between the various parties to the in- 
strument, except the holder in due 
course, there was no liability what- 
ever in Gens. The party actually pri- 
marily liable was Jam, and payment 
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by him would undoubtedly discharge 
the check as against all parties.” 
(Josephsohn vs. Gens, 147 N. Y. 
Supp. 451.) 



Paying One Man’s Debt With 
Another’s Money 

TF John Jones deposits in a bank the 
money of William Smith, in Jones* 
name, and he (Jones) owes the bank 
nothing, and the money remains on de- 
posit without being checked out, the 
authorities agree that Smith can re- 
cover because it is a trust fund, to 
which the bank can have no right as 
.against Smith. But if Jones deposits 
money of Smith at a time when Jones’ 
account is overdrawn, and Smith ascer- 
tains the fact before there is any 
change in the circumstances, except the 
mere credit, which offsets the over- 
draft, the bank can have no right to 
the amount of the overdraft, because 
the money belonged not to its debtor, 
but to someone else. It allowed the 
overdraft on the credit of Jones, and 
not on the expectation of being paid 
out of someone else’s money. Why 
should Smith be forced to pay Jones* 
debt ? He shouldn’t. 

“How much more logical,” says the 
court, “to hold that the true owner 
should recover so long as no equities 
have arisen in favor of the bank; but 
he cannot recover when, under all the 
circumstances of the case — the nature 
of the fund, lack of knowledge of the 
true ownership thereof, reliance placed 
upon the deposit of such funds, change 
of situation as between the bank and 
the depositor, such as surrender of 
evidence of indebtedness — equity and 
good conscience demand that the bank 
be absolved from liability to the true 
owner. 

In the case at bar, wheat was de- 
livered to an elevator, placed in a bin 
by itself, under agreement that the 
elevator operator should sell for the 
account of the owner. The wheat was 
loaded, and sold, being consigned in 



the name of one Stegner, who was not 
the owner of the wheat. Stegner 
drew a draft on consignee, and de- 
posited it in his bank where his account 
was overdrawn. Credit was given and 
overdraft made good. Subsequently 
the balance was checked out. Suit was 
brought by the owner of the wheat 
and judgment given him for the 
amount of the draft less the amount 
checked out after the deposit, and be- 
fore notice to the bank. (See Shot- 
well vs. Sioux Falls Savings Bank in 
this issue.) 



Money Has no Earmarks 



r I 'HE courts have uniformly recog- 
A nized a difference between per- 
sonal property other than money, and 
cash. Ordinarily the ownership of a 
chattel follows the chattel even in the 
hands of innocent third parties. If a 
watch be stolen and sold, the buyer 
gets no title; but if money is stolen 
and transferred, the title is good, be- 
cause money has no earmarks. 

In the American decision which, 
perhaps, more than any other, has been 
cited in the courts of this country, in 
this respect, it is said: “It is abso- 
lutely necessary for practical business 
transactions that the payee of money 
in due course of business shall not be 
put upon inquiry at his peril as to the 
title of the payor. Money has no ear- 
mark. The purchaser of a chattel or 
chose in action may, by inquiry, in 
most cases, ascertain the right of the 
person from whom he takes the title. 
But it is generally impracticable to 
trace the source from which the posses- 
sor has derived money. It would in- 
troduce great confusion into commer- 
cial dealings if the creditor who re- 
ceived money in payment of a debt is 
subject to the risk of accounting there- 
for to a third person who may be able 
to show that the debtor obtained it 
from him by fraud or felony. The 
law wisely, from considerations of 
public policy and convenience, and to 
give security and certainty to business 
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transactions, adjudges that the posses- 
sion of money rests the title in the 
holder as to third persons dealing 
with him, and receiving it in due course 
of business and in good faith upon 
valid consideration. If the considera- 
tion is good as between the parties, it 
is good as to all the world.” (See 
Shotwell vs. Sioux Falls Savings Bank 
in this issue.) 



Deposits of Funds Belonging 
to Another in Depositor’s 
Name 

South Dakota 

Liability of Bank for Deposit of 
Funds Belonging to One Person to 
the Account of Another — Overdraft 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, May 18, 
1914 

8HOTWELL VS. SIOUX FALLS SAVINGS BANK 

The owner of grain deposited it in a 
grain elevator, and made agreement that 
the grain should be sold. The operator 
shipped the grain and took out bill of 
lading in his own name. The draft was 
deposited to operator’s account, which was 
at the time overdrawn. Held, that the 
bank was liable to the owner of the grain 
for the amount of deposit, less the amount 
paid out on checks of operator, before 
notice by the owner of his claim to the de- 
posit; but as against the owner, the bank 
Is not entitled to a deduction for overdraft 
allowed before deposit of the draft. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

/ACTION by E. M. Shotwell against 
** the Sioux Falls Savings Bank. 
From a judgment for defendant, 
plaintiff appeals. Reversed, with di- 
rections to enter judgment for plain- 
tiff. 

In August, 1912, plaintiff delivered 
to one Stegner, the operator of a 
grain elevator, about a carload of 
wheat belonging to plaintiff. The 
wheat was delivered to Stegner at the 
elevator, but was placed in a bin 
by itself, and kept separate from 
2 



other wheat. This wheat was not 

purchased by Stegner, and the agree- 
ment between him and plaintiff was 

that he should ship and sell the wheat 
for plaintiff. Plaintiff testified that 

it was expressly understood that the 
wheat was to be shipped in his name; 
while Stegner testified that nothing 

was said as to whose name the grain 
should be shipped in. Stegner loaded 
the wheat into a car, and, by a bill 
of lading in which he was named as 
consignor, consigned the same to a 
commission firm at Minneapolis. 

Upon receiving the bill of lading 
from the railroad company, Stegner, 
on August 26th, went to defendant, 
with whom he had a general banking 
account, and drew a sight draft for 
$500 on the commission firm. At the 
time the draft was drawn, it, with 
the bill of lading, was delivered to 
defendant bank for deposit, and the 
bank, at Stegner’s request, credited 
Stegner’s general banking account 
with the amount of such draft. The 
sight draft, with bill of lading at- 
tached, was immediately forwarded by 
defendant to its Minneapolis corre- 
spondent, by whom it was credited to 
defendant. Upon presentation to the 
commission firm, the draft was hon- 
ored. 

At the time defendant gave Steg- 
ner credit for the amount of the sight 
draft, his general bank account was 
overdrawn to the amount of $346.65. 
Defendant, by balancing Stegner’s ac- 
count, immediately applied $346.65 of 
said $500 to the payment and satis- 
faction of said overdraft. Between 
August 26th and September 11th fol- 
lowing, Stegner issued checks, in fa- 
vor of third parties, against his ac- 
count, sufficient to exhaust the re- 
mainder of said $500 deposit. 

On September 11th defendant’s ac- 
count with Stegner was balanced and 
closed. On September 28d plaintiff 
served the following notice on defend- 
ant: “To the Sioux Falls Savings 
Bank: On August 24, 1912, Geo. A. 
Stegner, of Sioux Falls, drew a draft 
for $500.00 on Woodward & Company, 
a grain commission house of Minneap- 
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olis, Minn., to apply on the proceeds of 
the sale of a carload of wheat shipped 
by him. in his name, to Woodward & 
Company, * * * the bill of lading for 
the same being attached to the draft, 
and deposited such draft with you. I 
am informed that Woodward & Com- 
pany sold said carload of wdieat and 
from the proceeds thereof paid you the 
amount of this draft, viz., $500.00, and 
that you have credited the same to Mr. 
Stegrier’s personal account with you. 

’ “The wheat so shipped by Mr. Steg- 
ner to Woodward & Company, and on 
account of which he drew said draft, 
belonged to me, and he was not author- 
ized either to ship or sell the same in 
his own name, but was to ship said 
wheat to Woodward & Company in my 
name to sell for me and on my account. 
The amount received by you from 
Woodward & Company on said draft 
belongs to me, and I hereby demand 
that you account to me for the amount 
so received by you and pay the same 
to me. E. M. Shot well.” 

Defendant having refused to account 
for any part of the proceeds of said 
wheat, plaintiff instituted this suit. In 
his complaint plaintiff alleged, in sub- 
stance. facts as above set forth and 
played judgment; that he be adjudged 
to be the owner of the $500 draft and 
the moneys received in payment there- 
of ; that defendant be required to ac- 
count to him for such moneys; and 
that he recover from defendant the 
sum of #500, and interest from Septem- 
ber 23. 1912, the date of the demand. 
At the trial this last prayer was modi- 
fied, and plaintiff asked judgment for 
$285.60, and interest, being the $500 
less $211.40 that it was shown had 
been paid out by defendant on Steg- 
ner's checks after the deposit of the 
$500, and prior to the notice. At the 
close of the evidence, both parties 
moved for directed verdict. By con- 
sent of parties the case was withdrawn 
from the jury and submitted to the 
court for determination, findings of 
fact being waived. The court rendered 
decision and judgment in favor of de- 
fendant, and refused a new* trial. Plain- 
tiff appeals from the judgment and 



order denying a new r trial, and assigns 
insufficiency of the evidence to justify 
the decision and judgment, and error 
of the court, in not directing a verdict 
for plaintiff. 

OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 

'VX^’HITING, J.: Upon this appeal, 

* every issue of fact must be de- 
termined in favor of respondent; hence 
we must presume that the trial court 
found that nothing wms said between 
respondent and Stegner concerning 
w'hose name the grain should be 
shipped in. Furthermore, if material 
herelo, we must presume that the trial 
court found, and rightfully, that Steg- 
ner w ? as conducting such a business 
that, w'hcn appellant left his wheat 
w'ith him, he clothed him wuth the ex- 
ternal indicia of right to sell same, 
and therefore to pledge it. Neverthe- 
less as between appellant and Stegner 
the grain and the proceeds thereof re- 
mained the property of appellant, and 
respondent should not be allowed to 
defend against appellant's claims to 
such proceeds, except to the extent that 
respondent has parted with value on 
the strength of Stegner's apparent au- 
thority to sell the grain, and therefore 
to pledge the bill of lading, unless 
the facts of this case take it out of the 
rules governing the passing of title to 
personal property, and bring it under 
some exception applicable only to cash 
apd other recognized mediums of ex- 
change. Saltus vs. Everett, 20 Wend. 
(N. Y.) 267; Fawmett vs. Osborn, 32 
111 . 111 . 

Respondent claims that, when a 
bank, without notice of the trust char- 
acter thereof, takes from a trustee, for 
deposit to the trustee's personal ac- 
count. cash or other recognized medium 
of exchange, it can credit such de- 
posit against such trustee's overdraft, 
and defend against any action by the 
cestui que trust to recover such trust 
fund, though, as against such cestui 
que trust, the deposit was wholly un- 
authorized and therefore wrongful. Ap- 
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pellant contends for the rule contended 
for bv Bolles in Modern Law of Bank- 
ing, 501, where the author says: “Why 
should not the bank be required to re- 
fund to the rightful owner in all cases* 
wherein its situation would not be 
worse than it was before receiving 
payment? No rule is better established 
than this: That trust funds do not lose 
their character by reason of depositing 
them to the individual account of the 
depositor. If, therefore, they still pos- 
sess this character, why should they 
not be recovered, provided they can 
still be traced, regardless of their pos- 
sessor?’* 

It must be admitted that the courts 
have uniformly recognized a difference 
between ordinary personal property 
and cash or other recognized medium 
of exchange when considering the 
question of how far the true owner 
of property can pursue the same or its 
proceeds, where such property or pro- 
ceeds has passed into the hands of in- 
nocent third persons through the 
wrongful act of a trustee of such prop- 
erty. In the American decision which 
perhaps more than any other has been 
cited and quoted from in the courts of 
this country it is said: “It is absolutely 
necessary for practical business trans- 
actions that the payee of money in due 
course of business shall not be put 
upon inquiry at his peril as to the 
title of the payor. Money has no ear- 
mark. The purchaser of a chattel or 
a chose in action may, by inquiry, in 
most cases, ascertain the right of the 
person from whom he takes the title. 
But it is generally impracticable to 
trace the source from which the pos- 
sessor of money has derived it. 

“It would introduce great confusion 
into commercial dealings if the creditor 
who received money in payment of a 
debt is subject to the risk of account- 
ing therefor to a third person who 
may be able to show that the debtor 
obtained it from him by felony or 
fraud. The law wisely, from consider- 
ations of public policy and conven- 
ience, and to give security and cer- 
tainty to business transactions, ad- 
judges that the possession of money 




vests the title in the holder as to third 
persons dealing with him and receiv- 
ing it in due course of business and in 
good faith upon a valid consideration. 
If the consideration is good as between 
the parties, it is good as to all the 
world. ‘Money/ said Lord Mansfield, 
in Miller vs. Race, before cited, ‘shall 
never be followed into the hands of a 
person who bona fide took it in the 
course of currency and in the way of 
his business.* ** Stephens vs. Board 
of Education, 79 N. Y. 183, 35 Am. 
Rep. 511. 

Pomeroy, in commenting upon the 
distinction between money and other 
property as recognized in the decisions 
following the holding in the Stephens 
Case, announces, as the sole reason 
for this distinction, the fact that 
money is not “earmarked.** 

The courts should not be unmindful 
of the necessities of business, and we 
have no fault to find with the rule an- 
nounced in the Stephens Case, provided 
that, in applying such rule, courts will 
not refuse to shut their eyes to the 
clear equities of the particular case, 
and will insist on such rule being sub- 
ject to that other well-established and 
most just rule, recognized by this 
court in Finch et al. vs. Park, 12 S. 
D. 63, and which is so clearly set 
forth in Brand & Company vs. Wil- 
liams, 29 Minn. 238, 18 N. W. 42, 
wherein the court, through Justice 
Mitchell, said: “An action for money 
had and received can be maintained 
whenever one man has received or ob- 
tained the possession of the money of 
another, which he ought in equity and 
good conscience to pay over. This 
proposition is elementary. There need 
be no privity bet wen the parties, or 
any promise to pay, other than that 
which results or is implied from one 
man’s having another’s money, which 
he has no right conscientiously to re- 
tain. In such case the equitable prin- 
ciple upon which the action is founded 



implies the contract and the promise. 
When the fact is proved that he has 
the money, if he cannot show a legal or 
equitable ground for retaining it, the 



law creates the privity and the prom- 
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ise. 2 Chitty, Cont. (11th Am. Ed.) 
899; Mason vs. Waite, 1 Mass. 560; 
Hall vs. Marston, 17 Mass. 574; 
Knapp vs. Hobbs, 50 N. H. 476; Eagle 
Bank vs. Smith, 5 Conn. 71. It is 
not necessary that the defendant should 
have accepted the money under an 
agreement to hold it for the benefit of 
the plaintiff, or that the party from 
whom he received it intended it for the 
plaintiff's benefit." 

We concede that a bank has a lien 
upon deposits and other property com- 
ing into its hands to secure overdrafts 
and debts owing from the depositors; 
that courts are j ustified, upon slight evi- 
dence, in holding that a party, by de- 
positing funds or other property with 
the bank, authorizes the application of 
such funds or property to any over- 
draft or other indebtedness due from 
him to the bank; that, in the case of 
money or other circulating medium, 
neither a bank nor an individual should 
be compelled to take it at the same 
risk and peril that it would other per- 
sonal property; that one should not be 
put upon inquiry to ascertain the true 
ownership of a fund of such character, 
where there is nothing to fairly give 
notice of the source from which the 
fund was received, or that the fund 
does not belong to the depositor or 
payer; and that, where a bank has in- 
nocently taken from one not the true 
owner thereof money, drafts, or 
checks, and applied the same upon a 
debt or overdraft, and, relying upon 
such deposit and application thereof, 
has placed itself in a position where 
it would be inequitable to require it 
to account to the true owner of the 
fund, the bank should not be holden 
to the true owner of such fund. 

We cleny that there is any recog- 
nized principle of law, or even any 
reason founded upon that necessity 
which is said to know no law, that 
will sustain either the justice or neces- 
sity of holding that, when a fund, even 
though it consists of money, can be 
, fully and clearly traced into the hands 
of one who has neither paid a valuable 
consideration therefor nor changed his 
relation to the person from whom the 



fund was received so as to give rise 
to any equitable defense against the 
claims of the true owner of such fund 
— when one man has money which in 
equity and good conscience belongs to 
another— such fund should not be re- 
covered by the equitable owner thereof. 

Applying, without limitation, the 
rule contended for bv respondent 
would permit a bank to retain, as 
against the true owner, money pro- 
cured through highway robbery, and 
deposited by the robber to meet an 
overdraft; a case where, upon the one 
side, the money is procured through 
no confidence or trust placed in the 
wrongdoer, while, upon the other side, 
the money is received from the wrong- 
doer whom the bank has allowed to 
become indebted to it; not a case where 
the law must determine as between two 
persons who have placed confidence in 
a third, and where it might be said 
that he who confided most must suffer. 
We refuse to adopt any rule that must 
lead to such results. 

A deposits in a bank the money of 
C, making the deposit in his own name. 
A owes the bank nothing, and the 
money remains on deposit without be- 
ing cheeked out. The authorities agree 
that C can recover this money from 
the bank. And why? Because it is a 
trust fund belonging to C , and in and 
to which the bank can have no right- 
ful claim as against C. Under those 
facts, no suggestion is made that 
that money has no earmarks. 

A goes to the bank with C's money, 
and deposits it at a time when his ac- 
count at the bank is overdrawn. C 
ascertains where his money has gone, 
and, before there has been any change 
of circumstances, except the mere cred- 
iting of A's account with the amount 
deposited, demands the money. Upon 
what possible rule of equity or why, as 
a matter of good conscience between C 
and the bank, or upon what rule of 
business necessity, should the bank 
retain this money from C? Absolute- 
ly none. The bank had no right, legal- 
ly or equitably, to be paid out of this 
or any other fund not belonging to A. 
It allowed the overdraft relying upon 
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the confidence it had in A, and not in 
reliance upon any expectation that A 
would pay such overdraft out of some 
third party's money. It did not 
change its position to its detriment. 
Why should C he, against his will, 
forced to pay A’s debt to the bank, 
and this inequitable ruling be placed 
on the ground either of necessity, or 
that other equally unsatisfactory 
ground that money has no earmarks? 

How much more logical it would be 
to hold that the true owner should re- 
cover so long as no equities have arisen 
in favor of the bank, but that he can- 
not recover when, under all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the ease — the 
nature of the fund, lack of knowledge 
of the true ownership thereof, reliance 
placed upon the deposit of such funds, 
change of situation as between the 
bank and the depositor, such as sur- 
render of evidence of indebtedness — 
equity and good conscience demand 
that the bank be absolved from lia- 
bility to the true owner. 

There is no difference between the 
above illustration and the case before 
us. When Stegner overdrew’ his ac- 
count, it was by permission of re- 
spondent, which, to the extent of the 
overdraft and upon the faith it had in 
Stegner, allowed him to become in- 
debted to it; it did not and could not 
rightfully allow an overdraft in the 
hope and upon the strength that Steg- 
ner would pay the same out of any- 
one’s funds but his own. 

When Stegner made the deposit, by 
necessary implication, he authorized 
the bank to apply such deposit upon 
his overdraft; but the bank had, as 
against appellant, neither a legal nor 
an equitable right to this money; when 
it took it and, in ignorance of its true 
ownership, credited Stegner’s account 
therewith and honored checks against 
it, it put itself in a position where, to 
the amount of such checks, it would be 
inequitable and unjust, in view of the 
necessities of business, to compel it to 
restore the fund to appellant, and he 
must suffer such loss. 

While the very nature of the trust 
fund deposited and the necessities of 



commerce did, under the facts of this 
case, in equity and good conscience, ex- 
cuse respondent from any duty of at- 
tempting to trace the ownership of the 
draft and of the car of wheat, yet it 
must be borne in mind that, to the ex- 
tent of the amount which appellant 
seeks to recover, respondent never 
changed its position for the worse, so 
far as any evidence shows. It credited 
Stegner’s account with the amount of 
the draft, but it did not, by so doing, 
lose any right of action against Steg- 
ner for the amount of such overdraft, 
as Stegner could not claim a payment 
by this draft. Therefore no necessity 
of commerce required or justified the 
bank in refusing to pay over to ap- 
pellant the amount of such draft, less 
checks paid after the deposit. * * * 
Upon both reason and authority the 
judgment of the trial court should be, 
and is, reversed, and such court is di- 
rected to enter judgment for $285.60, 
and interest at 7 per cent, from Sep- 
tember 28, 1912, together with costs. 
(147 N. W. Rep. 288.) 

Receipt of Check in Due 
Course of the Mails 

North Carolina 

Evidence Tending to Show the Receipt 
of a Check in Due Course Througji 
the Operation of the Mails — Liabil- 
ity of Rank on Check Drawn on It 

Supreme Court of Xorth Carolina, June 
1 , 1914 

STANDARD TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK VS. 

COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 

m 

/iCTIOX by the Standard Trust 
^ Company of New York and others 
against the Commercial National Bank. 
From a judgment of nonsuit, plain- 
tiffs appeal. Reversed and remanded. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 

nrtfIS action was brought to recover 
the amount of a check drawn by 
Sol N. Cone, at Greensboro, N. C., on 
October 4, 1910, in favor of Latham, 
Alexander & Company, of the city of 
New r York, for $5,000. The check 
was received in due time by the payee, 
indorsed to and deposited with the 
plaintiff. Standard Trust Company, to 
the credit of said payee, who immedi- 
ately drew it out by checks against the 
amount so placed to its credit as a 
cash item ; this being in accordance 
with an understanding previously ex- 
isting between Latham, Alexander & 
Company and the plaintiff. Latham, 
Alexander Sc Company did business 
with the Standard Trust Company un- 
der such circumstances as that all 
checks deposited bv them were treat- 
ed as cash items: i. e.. they could im- 
mediately draw against them. 

The check was, on the same day, 
October 5th, after having been in- 
dorsed, “Pay to the order of Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia,” by the 
Standard Trust Company of New 
York, mailed to the Girard Trust Com- 
pany for “collection and credit.” On 
October fill) the Girard Trust Company 
received this check, and after indors- 
ing on it, “Pay to the Central National 
Bank. Prior Indorsements Guaran- 
teed. October 6, 1910” — sent it by 
hand to the Central National Bank of 
Philadelphia, which bank received it on 
October 6th, between the hours of 9 
and 8. 

After indorsing it “Pay to the order 
of any bank, banker or trust company. 
Prior indorsements guaranteed, Oc- 
tober 6. 1910” — it was mailed on Oc- 
tober 0th to the defendant bank at 
Greensboro for “collection and remit- 
tance”: the hour of mailing being 

about 5 p. in. The indorsements were 
all regular and in proper form. 

According to the due course of the 
mails, a letter mailed in Philadelphia 
at or about 5 p. m., October 6, 1910. 
would leave Philadelphia on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad train No. 55, arriv- 
ing at Washington, D. C. at 8.40 a. 



in., the 7th, and would come out of 
Washington to Greensboro on the 
Southern Railway train No. 35, leav- 
ing Washington at 9 a. m., and arriv- 
ing at Greensboro at about 6 p. m.. the 
7th. On the dates in question the reg- 
ular mail connections were made. 
Southern 85 reaching Greensboro on 
the 7th at 6.21 p. m. So, according to 
the due course of the mails and the 
business of the defendant bank, this 
check arrived in Greensboro on the 
evening of October 7th, should have 
been and was in the bank to be handled 
by its cashier shortly after 8 o'clock 
on the morning of October 8th. 

At the opening of the bank on that 
morning Sol N. Cone, the drawer of 
the check, had to his credit $19,432.52. 
The 8th was Saturday. Some time 
between 7 and 9 o'clock on the 8th 
Cone attempted to commit suicide. He 
w r as then owing the defendant bank 
a note of $10,000. His attempt at 
suicide led to inquiry, wdiich disclosed 
his insolvency. On October 10th 
(Monday), after having ascertained 
Cone's financial condition, the defend- 
ant charged against his Account the 
note of $10,000 due it. His deposit 
at the opening of the bank on the 
10th was the same as it was on Satur- 
day, to wit, $19,432.52. After charg- 
ing this $10,000 against his account, 
the defendant bank, through its 
cashier, Boyles, presented the check 
to itself and duly protested it for non- 
payment, because of an alleged insuffi- 
ciency of funds, and returned it to 
the Central National Bank of Phila- 
delphia by mail, where it was received 
on October 11th. 

The defendant denied the receipt of 
the check on the 8th, but admits it 
was found in its mail and was in its 
possession on the 10th, which admis- 
sion, taken in the light of the sur- 
rounding circumstances put it in its 
hands, to its knowledge, before the 
opening of the bank. There appears 
a second series of indorsements upon 
the check, wdiich are thus accounted 
for: Upon its return to plaintiff, in 

New’ York, on the 13th, it was imme- 
diately sent back to Greensboro, 
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through the Philadelphia banks; it be- 
ing sent this last time, however, to the 
American Exchange Bank, instead of 
direct to defendant, upon which it was 
drawn. The facts in connection with 
this second series of indorsements are 
not now pertinent, further than they 
tend to corroborate and sustain plain- 
tiff’s contention as to the usual course 
of the mails, and the receipt of the 
check, on its first trip, the morning of 
the 8th, rather than the 10th, accord- 
ing to the contention of the defendant. 

The court, at the close of the plain- 
tiff’s testimony, entered judgment of 
non-suit, and the latter appealed. 

© 

OPINION OF THE COURT 

TX7WLKER, J.: * * *We find this 

* * statement in the brief of plain- 
tiff’s counsel: * * * 

Sec. 5. In answer to the allegations ot 
article five of the complaint, the defendant 
avers that the check therein referred to was 
found by the defendant in its mail on the 
morning of the 10th of October — he would 
have submitted to the jury for their de- 
termination the question whether the clieck 
arrived on the 8th or later; his view be- 
ing that, by introducing the above-quoted 
declaration of the defendant, the presump- 
tion of receipt in due course of mails was 
met and rebutted as a matter of law. In 
other words, that the plaintiff offered, as a 
part of its evidence, testimony which dis- 
closed, as a fact, the date of its receipt. 
With respect to the contention that, even 
if the check was not in hand until the 10th, 
the plaintiff was entitled to recover because 
it had brought itself into such relationship 
with the defendant, by mailing it the check 
for collection, as to place the defendant 
under a duty to look after the interests of 
the plaintiff, and that duty was such as to 
prevent it from preferring itself, the judge 
made no affirmative statement as to his rea- 
sons for the nonsuit. 

If the presiding judge was of the 
opinion that the statement in the fifth 
section of defendant’s answer, even 
though it was introduced as evidence 
by the plaintiff, conclusively rebutted 
the prima facie presumption raised by 
the law, that the check had been re- 
ceived *by the defendant on Saturday, 



the 8th day of October, 1910, it was 
an erroneous view to take of the legal 
effect of that evidence. 

When evidence is introduced show- 
ing that a letter has been “mailed,” 
this established prima facie that it 
was received by the addressee in the 
usual course of the mails, and his busi- 
ness, and, when the latter introduces 
evidence that it was not in fact re- 
ceived. or not received at the time al- 
leged, such testimony simply raises a 
conflict of evidence, on which it is the 
exclusive province of the jury to pass. 
In other words, the presumption of 
fact arising from the proof that the 
letter was mailed, together with the 
proof as to the schedule of the mails, 
and the course of the business of the 
addressee, are circumstances, when met 
by a denial of its receipt in due course, 
to be weighed by the jury with all 
the other evidence in determining the 
question whether the letter was ac- 
tually received, and as to the time of 
its receipt, and the fact that plaintiff 
introduced the rebutting evidence does 
not alter the case. He is not con- 
cluded thereby, but may show that the 
fact is otherwise, as a party is not 
always bound by the statement of his 
own witness. We said in Model Mill 
Company vs. Webb, 164 N. C. 87, 80 
S. E. 232. 

The City National Bank, it appears, 
mailed the letter with the draft and bill of 
lading to the defendant bank. This was 
evidence of its receipt by the latter, and 
raised a rebutable presumption of the fact 
to be submitted to the jury, along with 
any evidence in the case tending to show ( 
that it was or was not in fact received. 
This is said to be founded upon another 
presumption, that officers of the post office 
department will do their duty, or upon the 
better reason, the regularity and certainty 
with which, according to common experi- 
ence, the mail is carried. It is, at least, 
evidence from which the jury may reason- 
ably infer the fact that the mail matter was 
received in due course of transmission and 
delivery — citing 16 Cyc. 1065; Bragow vs. 
Supreme Lodge, 124 N. C. 154, 32 S. E. 
544; Coile vs. Order of Commercial Trav- 
elers, 161 N. C. 104, 76 S. E. 622, and other 
cases. 

Plaintiff asserts ownership of the 
check by reason of its dealings with 
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Latham, Alexander & Company, and, 
without discussing this phase of the 
case, we merely state that the facts, 
as now presented, sustain the conten- 
tion. This being so, it claims the right 
to recover upon the check on either one 
of two grounds, which are thus set 
forth in the brief of its counsel: 

If, as a fact, the check was in defendant 
bank on the morning of the 8th, then plain- 
tiff would be entitled to a verdict upon 
these grounds: (1) Because it was held 
without action by the defendant for more 
than 24 hours, as it was not protested 
until after banking hours on the 10th, the 
effect of which would be to work an ac- 
ceptance of the check by the defendant, so 
as to make it liable on the check for its 
face; and (2) the defendant failed in its 
duty as collecting agent to promptly pre- 
sent for payment and pay the check, or to 
promptly return it, as a result of wilich it 
became liable in tort for damages which, 
under the facts of this particular case, 
would be the face of the check; it appear- 
ing that Latham, Alexander & Company, 
the payee in the check, and the person who 
deposited it with the plaintiff, received cash 
on it, and went into bankruptcy soon 
thereafter, never having had on deposit at 
any time after the 5th of October, with 
the plaintiffs, any funds out of which the 
check could be realized, so that plaintiff 
has lost the amount of the check, as Sol 
N. Cone is insolvent. 

A check is a bill of exchange, and 
may more particularly be defined as a 
written order on a bank or banker, 
purporting to be drawn against a de- 
posit of funds, for the payment, at all 
events, of a sum of money to a certain 
person therein named, or to him or 
his order, or to bearer, and payable 
on demand. Norton on Bills and 
Notes, 404; Revisal, § 2985 . It will 
be convenient here, without further 
and immediate discussion of the nature 
and qualities of a check, to note the 
sections of our Negotiable Instruments 
Act, which may have application to the 
questions raised in the record, and 
which are contained in Revisal, c. 54. 

Sec. 2237. Where the instrument is made 
payable at a bank it is equivalent to an 
order to the bank to pay the same for an 
account of the principal debtor therein. 

Sec. 2976. A bill of exchange is an' un- 
conditional order in writing, addressed by 
one person to another, signed by the person 
giving it, requiring the person to whom it 



is addressed to pay on demand or at a fixed 
or determinable future time a sum certain 
in money to order or to bearer. 

Sec. 2277. A bill of itself does not op- 
erate as an assignment of the funds in the 
hands of the drawee available for the pay- 
ment thereof, and the drawee is not liable 
on the bill unless and until he accepts the 
same. 

Sec. 2286. The drawee is allowed 
twenty-four hours after the presentment in 
which to decide whether or not he will ac- 
cept the bill, but the acceptance, if given, 
dates as of the day of presentation. 

Sec. 2287. Where a drawee to w r hom a 
bill is delivered for acceptance destroys the 
same or refuses within twenty-four hours 
after such delivery, or within such other 
period as the holder may allow, to return 
the bill accepted or nonaccepted to the 
holder, he will be deemed to have accepted 
the same. 

Sec. 2335. A check is a bill of exchange 
drawn on a bank payable on demand. Ex- 
cept as herein otherwise provided the pro- 
visions of this chapter that are applicable 
to a bill of exchange payable on demand 
apply to a check. 

Sec. 2336. A check must be presented 
for payment within a reasonable time after 
its issue or the drawer will be discharged 
from liability thereon to the extent of the 
loss caused by the delay. 

Sec. 2339. A check of itself does not op- 
erate as an assignment of any part of the 
funds to the credit of the drawer with the 
bank, and the bank is not liable to the 
holder unless and until it accepts or certi- 
fies the check. 

Having those sections of the act be- 
fore us, we can better understand the 
positions of the plaintiff as to the 
liability of the defendant upon this 
check. We have held that, where a 
bank has refused to pay a check, the 
holder has no cause of action thereon 
against the bank, but must seek his 
remedy against the drawer; the bank 
being liable only to the drawer for its 
breach of promise to pay the check, 
there being an implied promise by the 
bank, arising from the deposit of his 
funds with it, that it will pay his 
checks when and as they are presented. 
If the bank fails to perform this prom- 
ise, it becomes liable to the drawer 
for the damages sustained by him on 
account of its refusal or failure to pay 
his check. 

But the holder of the check can 
only sue the drawer, and cannot sue 
the bank. The reason wdiy the holder 
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of the check is not permitted to sue 
the bank has been stated by the 
authorities to be that there is no pen- 
alty between the holder and the bank 
until, by certification of the check or 
the acceptance thereof, express or im- 
plied, or by any other act or conduct, 
it has made itself directly liable to the 
holder. * * Notwithstanding these 
principles have been recognized, there 
are courts which hold, in well-consid- 
ered opinions, that the bank should be 
held liable directly to the holder, if it 
is notified that he has the check, or 
demand for its payment is made upon 
it. and it then has sufficient clear and 
unincumbered funds to the credit of 
the drawer with which to pay the 
check without any risk or embarrass- 
ment to itself. 2 Morse on Banks and 
Banking (4th Ed.) §§ 496, 497, 499, 
et. seq. ; Norton on Bills and Notes, 
p. 418, and note 50, and cases cited; 
2 Daniel's Neg. Instr. (6th Ed. by 
Calvert) §§ 1687, 1688, 1648, and 

notes. At section 1688 and note 50, 
Daniel quotes from Morse on Banks 
and Banking as follows: 

It is true — and it is all that the cited 
cases decide — that before demand for pay- 
ment no assignment exists, no obligation 
has been created, no privity has grown up, 
and the very right of the bank to pay may 
be taken away by any one of a great num- 
ber of occurrences. But the act of pre- 
sentment and demand, made before any one 
of these occurrences has taken place, is the 
act which creates at once, by usage of busi- 
ness and understanding of all concerned, 
the obligation, the privity, and the appro- 
priation or, at least, the right to claim an 
appropriation. 

There is also strong and persuasive, 
if not convincing, authority for the 
position (Wisner vs. Bank, 220 Pa. 21) 
that under sections similar to 2286 and 
2335 of our Negotiable Instruments 
Act, as above set out by us, if a bank 
retains a check more than 24 hours 
after it has been presented for pay- 
ment, it thereby impliedly accepts it, 
and becomes liable, on this acceptance 
to the holder of the check. The argu- 
ment is that by section 2335 a check 
is defined to be a bill of exchange 
drawn on a bank, and payable on de- 



mand, and, except as in said act other- 
wise provided, the provisions of the act 
applicable to bills of exchange payable 
on demand shall apply also to a check, 
and that, it being nowhere in said act 
otherwise provided, the deduction is 
made that section 2286 applies to a 
check, and therefore, if the latter is 
held more than the 24 hours after pre- 
sentment to the bank for payment, it 
will constitute an implied acceptance, 
and that, so far as the liability of the 
bank to the holder is concerned, an 
implied acceptance of the check is as 
good as one expressed by a writing 
thereon. The further contention is 
made, in aid of this reasoning, that by 
section 2839 of the act it recognized 
that a check may be the subjebt of ac- 
ceptance, just like an ordinary bill of 
exchange, as well as of certification, 
for that section provides that: 

“A check of itself does not operate 
as an assignment of any part of the 
funds to the credit of the drawer with 
the bank, and the bank is not liable to 
the holder unless and until it accepts 
or certifies the check/' (Italics ours.) 

This view is ably considered and 
held to be sound in Wisner vs. First 
National Bank of Gallitzin, 220 Pa. 
21 . 



We need not accept either of these 
views, or consider the legal effect of 
the mere presentment of the check, 
for we think that in this case there 
is evidence for the jury tending to 
show a constructive or implied accept- 
ance of the check or bill by the bank, 
within the rule laid down by this court 
in Bank vs. Kenan, 76 N. C. 340. It 
is true that the facts of the two cases 
are not, in all respects, alike, but are 
sufficiently so to authorize a jury, as 
the evidence now appears, to draw an 
inference in regard to acceptance ad- 
verse to the defendant. We have said 
that the facts in this case are not pre- 
cisely like those in Bank vs. Kenan; 
but they are alike in all essential par- 
ticulars. There is one respect in which 
those in this case are more favorable 
to the plaintiff, and that is the con- 
ceded fact that Sol N. Cone was in a 
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hopelessly insolvent condition, and 
this should have aroused the bank to 
a greater sense of its duty and re- 
sponsibility to the plaintiff. It should, 
therefore, have acted with promptness. 
It had undertaken to act as agent to 
present and collect the check, and this 
increased its obligation to the holder 
of the check, as it thus occupied a 
fiduciary relation, being also drawee. 

It is not frank in averring the time 
when it actually received the check, 
but is content with the bare statement 
that it was “found in its mail” on 
Monday, October 10 , 1910, when the 
presumption is that it was in the hands 
of its officers on the Saturday before, 
or on October 8, 1910. The fact that 
it was found in the mail on the 10th 
does not prove conclusively that it did 
not arrive on the Saturday before. It 
was a fact within its knowledge when 
it was received; but it preferred to 
leave it in doubt, instead of candidly 
stating whether it arrived on Saturday 
or on Monday. 

It may have thought that, if it came 
on Saturday, it might more surely fix 
its liability, and for this reason pre- 
ferred to leave the matter in doubt, or 
to avail itself of the implied sugges- 
tion that, as it was found in the mail 
on Monday, it was received on that 
day. It was within its ability to make 
this matter clear, and it should have 
done so. The fact was peculiarly 
within its knowledge, and its failure 
to make the truth in regard to it clear- 
ly appear is a circumstance against it. 
Powell vs. Strickland, 163 N. C. 402. 

The defendant denies the agency in 
its answer; but there is evidence of it 
in the fact that it acted as such on 
Monday bv presenting the check for 
payment, and, upon its own refusal to 
pay it, having it protested. Now, this 
was done — holding the check over from 
Saturday, as the jury may have found 
— when it had to the credit of the 
drawer a fund far in excess of the 
amount named in the check. Speaking 
in round numbers, there was to his 
credit on Saturday morning, at the 
opening of the bank, $19,400 and the 
same amount on Monday. When it 



received the check and assumed to act 
as agent in collecting it, the first step 
it took was to take care of its own 
interests by charging a note of $10,000 
it held against Cone to his account, 
still leaving a balance of $9,400 to his 
credit, which was far more than suf- 
ficient to pay the check. 

It avers in its answer that out of the 
said balance of $9,400 it paid other 
checks of Cone drawn on it, which 
were presented before the check in 
suit, and upon the principle of “first 
come, first served”; it was entitled to 
do so, but of this there was no evi- 
dence, and, if there were any, it would 
be for the jury, and not for the court 
to pass upon. But even this aver- 
ment seems to be based upon its state- 
ment in the answer, put in evidence 
by the plaintiff, that the check was 
“found” in its mail on Monday; 
whereas, we must proceed upon the 
assumption of the fact that it was re- 
ceived on Saturday, as we are dealing 
with a non-suit, and all evidence is to 
be regarded favorably for the plaintiff, 
and every fact which it reasonably 
tends to prove must be taken to be 
established. 

It may be that other checks of Cone 
came into the bank on Monday before 
the check in suit was found, and for 
that reason were paid first; but if the 
$5,000 check was received Saturday, 
and the other checks Monday, the 
miller’s rule set up by the defendant 
would not apply. Was the defendant, 
therefore, as agent and drawee, act- 
ing in good faith with the plaintiff 
in handling its check? As the evi- 
dence is now to be considered by us, 
the jury might well have found, if the 
case had been submitted to them, that 
it was not. and if the facts are not, as 
the jury could find them to be upon 
this evidence, it is defendant’s misfor- 
tune that the case stopped short of 
full proof on both sides. * * * 

It may be, when the evidence is 
fully developed, that it will present 
a very different aspect from that now 
in the record, and we may not be re- 
quired to give it the same kind of con- 
struction as we are bound to do upon 
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a non-suit. The plaintiff, in that event, 
will have to take and carry the bur- 
den of the issue and prove its ease 
by a preponderance of the evidence, 
and the jury will find the facts and 
apply the law under instructions from 
the court. The defendant may be able 
to shew clearly, or at least to have the 
jury find, that it has fully discharged 
its duty to the plaintiff, that it re- 
ceived the check on Monday, retained 
enough out of the funds of’ Cone then 
in the bank to pay his $10,000 note 
held by it, applied the balance pro 
tanto to other checks presented before 
the plaintiff's, and, when the latter 
was received, there were not sufficient 
funds in hand to pay it, which would 
assuredly present a much stronger case 
for it. As to plaintiff's being the own- 
er of the check, we are of the opinion 
that, as the evidence is now stated, 
there is sufficient to warrant a finding 
by the jury on that question in favor 
of the plaintiff; but it may be pre- 
sented in a stronger light hereafter. 

W c have not gone fully into a dis- 
cussion of the evidence as to either 
question, lest we might thereby preju- 
dice one or the other party at the next 
trial. When all the facts are before 
us. we may then more clearly define 
the rights of the parties and declare 
for or against the liability of the de- 
fendant on the cheek. 

The non-suit will be set aside, and 
a new trial given. 

New trial. 

(81 S. K. Rep. 1074.) 

Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by sub- 
scribers — which may be of sufficient general 
Interest to warrant publication will be answered 
In this department. 



SIGNATURE OF NATIONAL 
BANK NOTES 

Helena, Montana, Sept. 24, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sib: May the circulating notes issued 
by national banks be signed by an acting 
cashier or by an assistant cashier? 

National Banker. 



Answer: No; sec Section 5172, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, 
which provides that said notes “shall 
also express upon their face the prom- 
ise of the association receiving the 
same to pay on demand, attested by 
the signatures of the president or vice- 
president and cashier.” 

PROFIT ON A BANK BALANCE 

El Paso, Texas, October 8, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I would appreciate it if you would 

tell me bow to compute the profit or loss 
on an account that runs as follows: Credit 
balance negligible, say, average $J00 or 
$J*00; borrowings on demand, about $30,- 
000. I>t*posits consist of items on more or 
less remote points. In other words, in- 
debtedness is kept down or covered by 
these bill of lading drafts drawn on smail 
points for carloads of grain. 

Thanking you in anticipation of a reply, 

1 am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Assistant Cashier. 

Answer: In attempting to analyze an 
account showing a negligible balance 
of $200 or $300 with a large borrow- 
ing capacity of $30,000, it would per- 
haps be well because of the dispropor- 
tion of the balance to the amount of 
the loan, to consider the analysis of the 
balance itself, and the earning power 
of the loan separately, arriving at a 
true perspective by a comparison of 
the cost of carrying the balance ac- 
count, in this case which has relative- 
ly no loanable balance, and the earn- 
ings made on the loan. 

The cost of carrying the balance, or 
ill other words, the administration of 
the account, is very easily figured out. 
Dividing the total of all expenses by 
the gross average dollars of deposit 
will give the approximate cost or per- 
centage for handling each dollar of 
deposits. It is assumed in this case 
that the number of items handled 
daily, or any other of the general labor 
costs, would not be sufficient to war- 
rant considering separately, as w’ould 
be the ease in a large reserve city 
bank acting as clearing-house 
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for country banks and large corpora- 
tions. 

A brief outline of the form used to 
analyze the above-described account 
would be as follows: 

Average balance $200.00 

Less average amount uncollected in 

transit 100.00 



$ 100.00 

Less nominal reserve, 10% 15.00 




Average rate of interest earned on 

loans, 5% 4.50 

Exchange received, say $5 5.00 



Total earnings on account $9.50 

Proportionate general expense of 

handling acct., $200, say at 3% . . $6.00 

Exchange paid on cost of collections $3.00 



$9.00 

Profit on account .50 



$9.50 

The above analysis, although not 
complete in all details, shows that the 
account barely pays for carrying itself. 
If there were a number of outstanding 
bills of lading drafts, or any other 
special cost feature, a further allow- 
ance should be made to show whether 
or not such transactions were profit- 
able. 

The important issue, however, in this 
class of an account would be the rate 
at which the $80,000 was loaned ; 
and if such rate was considerable over 
the percentage of general operating 
cost, the account should show a fair 
margin of profit. 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllim 

New Labor Decree in 
Mexico 



T^HE United States consul at San 
A Luis Potosi furnishes the sub- 
joined information, which does not re- 
late to banking and finance, but is 



nevertheless of considerable interest 
and importance: 

“A decree issued under date of Sep- 
tember 15,, 1914, by Governor Eulalio 
Gutierrez, fixes the minimum wage in 
the State of San Luis Potosi at seven- 
ty-five centavos per day, to be paid in 
cash, which at the ruling rate of ex- 
change is equivalent to about twenty- 
one cents United States currency. In 
mines tba minimum wage is fixed at 
1.25 pesos, or about thirty-five cents 
United States currency. The nine- 
hour day is also decreed. Employers 
who have been paying more than the 
minimum are forbidden to reduce 
wages to the minimum. Workers on 
farms must be supplied free water, 
wood and shelter. By the same de- 
cree company stores are abolished. All 
debts contracted by laborers to em- 
ployers expire by limitation in one 
year. Employers are prohibited from 
placing any obstacle in the way of 
laborers who desire to change their 
place of employment or to accept 
other employment. The wages of la- 
borers are exempted from garnish- 
ment. 

“The decree provides that a land- 
owner who furnishes to the tenant the 
land, implements, animals and seed 
shall not collect more than twenty-five 
per cent, of the crop for rent and re- 
imbursement, but in cases where he 
makes these advances and also fur- 
nishes water for irrigation he may col- 
lect fifty per cent, of the crop. All 
advances to the tenant must be in 
cash and must be returned in cash or 
in grain at the price current in the 
nearest market. 

“Probably the most important arti- 
cle of the decree provides that in view 
of the exceedingly low wages hereto- 
fore prevailing all loans and advances 
heretofore made and now outstanding 
against the laborers, must be consid- 
ered as a voluntary supplement to the 
inadequate wages and are therefore 
declared liquidated and canceled.” 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



Advertising for the Times 

Banks That are Making the Best of 
the Situation 

I T isn’t in every lifetime that such 
stupendous world events occur as 
are now happening in Europe. 
That is our only excuse for again call- 
ing attention to the manner in which 
American bankers in their advertising 
are taking advantage of the general 
interest in affairs abroad. 

The Federal Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Beaver Falls. Pa., ran a big 
newspaper advertisement — about half 
a page — several weeks ago, part of the 
copy of which follows: 

-To the man or woman who in the 
troubled times of war desires an abso- 
lutely safe investment for their money a 
savings account at the Federal Title & 
Trust Company offers an investment 
which combines safety and profitable re- 
turns 



WHERE IS YOUR MONEY? 

It’s pretty important as to where you 
keep your money — isn’t it? 

You want your money where it is abso- 
lutely SAFE — where you can get it 
QUICKLY if you need it — where it doe* 
not FLUCTUATE in value — and where 
you do not have to pay any COMMIS- 
SIONS. 

There is one place which complies with 
all of these requirements and that is the 
Savings Department of The Federal Title 
& Trust Company of Beaver Falls. 

YOUR MONEY HERE IS SAFE 

When you keep your money in a Savings 
Account at The Federal Title & Trust 
Company of Beaver Falls it is ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. 

The Federal Title & Trust Company is 
organized and operating under the Laws of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. We 
are subject — and that al.«»o means the 
money that you have here — to the Banking 
Department of the Commonwealth ot 
Pennsylvania. Banking Inspectors call here 
and make an impartial investigation of our 
affairs. We make sworn statements of our 
condition to our Banking Department 




Method By Which Hr kulaks Secured Vault of the Bangor Post-office Aftm 

JJ*2,0(H).0() the Fire; Everything Destroyed 



CUTS USED IN A SAFE EEI'OSIT CIRCULAR BY THE OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON, PREPARED 
BY R. REED tOPP OF THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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31 ORE GOOD LOR ANGELES COPY 



While back of you are our Resources of 
nearly a Million Dollars. 

No Stock or Bond that you may select 
for investment has back of it the Banking 
Department of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. You can make no safer IN- 
VESTMENT than in a Savings Account at 
The Federal Title & Trust Company. 

YOU CAN GET YOUR 

MONEY QUICKLY 

The money you keep in a Savings Ac- 
count at The Federal Title & Trust Com- 
pany is liere for you at any time. The 
money that you invest in Stocks and Bonds 
often cannot be realized upon at once. You 
often have to hunt for a market. At times 
there is no market at all. 

But if you keep your money invested in 
a Savings Account at The Federal Title 
& Trust Company you do not have to worry 
about the market. 

When you invest in a Savings Account 
at The Federal Title & Trust Company you 
have an INVESTMENT you can get 
promptly. Can this be said of your other 
investments? 

A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 

HERE IS STABLE 

When you keep your money invested in 
a Savings Account at The Federal Title 
& Trust Company it is fixed, stable. It 
does not fluctuate. It does not “see saw.” 
It is always at ALL TIMES worth 100%. 
It is not affected by Wars. It is not af- 



fected by the Stock Markets. It is not 
affected by Hard Times. 

Every Dollar that you invest in a Sav- 
ings Account at The Federal Title & Trust 
Company is ALWAYS worth 100 cents. 
Can vou sav that of any other form of 
INVESTMENT? 



IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 

You do not have to pay any commissions 
to have a Savings Account at The Federal 
Title & Trust Company. You do not have 
to pay any commissions to realize upon it. 
It costs you nothing to keep a Savings 
Account with us. 

Is there any other form of INVEST- 
MENT where you do not have to pay 
commissions to acquire it or to sell it? 

IT IS A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

Every Dollar you keep in a Savings 
Account at The Federal Title & Trust 
Company earns you 4 per cent. Interest a 
year. Do you know of any other torm or 
INVESTMENT where you can invest small 
sums from day to day? You can open an 
account here with any sum. You can add 
any sum to it from time to time. And 
twice a year your interest is compounded 
for you here. 

Is there any other form of INVEST- 
MENT you can make which automatically 
compounds the Interest for you twice a 
year? 



The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
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The Corn Exchange National Bank 
of Philadelphia in its inspiring month- 
ly house organ, “The Advance,” con- 
tains a lot of “boost stuff” for local 
and national manufacturing and trade 
opportunities at this time. 

The Reading (Pa.) National Bank 
advertises : 

While the present war has interfered with 
foreign financial business, communication is 
still open with England, with those coun- 
tries on the Continent not engaged in war- 
fare, and with the Orient. 

The foreign service of the Reading Na- 
tional Bank, although temporarily inter- 
rupted with most of the warring nations, is 
as complete as possible under present con- 
ditions. 

Domestic Travelers Cheques, good any- 
where in the United States, are issued. 

. If you have foreign business to transact 
consult us. 

The Merchants National Bank, St. 
Paul, advertised: 

IN EUROPE 

savings are being burned up and destroyed 
at an incredible rate, says “Collier’s Week- 



Wash., as a folder to give out with 
its cancelled vouchers when returned 
to depositors, September 1st, reprinted 
in attractive form the words of coun- 
sel which President Wilson addressed 
to the American people early in 
August. 

A trust company in Syracuse, N. 
Y., used the heading “Marooned in 
Europe” for a trust advertisement, 
stating that many individual trustees 
and executors were detained in Europe 
for w r eeks, thus jeopardizing the in- 
terests in their charge at home. The 
obvious superiority of a trust eonpany 
acting in such capacities was thus 
brought out strongly. 



Woman's Savings 
of Many Months 
Are Lost in Fire 

Vhoovh Bums u tlS Bush irmi but 

nfebt eoiy aHahity tamv * ■— 

of a room ■ccspt.d by 



It'S a 

Mr*. Fraud, la h*t4 pantry won 
Moo hold. Tho money ropra 
t*« aartn*a of many months. It was 
pteoM tho matiroaa tad ahoat 

* h » *** F»rwn oa .nlwtna tho room 

a tho mottroo, ost of a oooond-atory 

»». It wss not badly burned.— 
‘ T«al U. 1M«. 



The above is another mute testimonial in favor of de- 
positing’ your savings with us where 

Absolite Safety Is Assirwl 

and 4% Compound Interest is paid semi-annually. 

By opening an account you not only eliminate* the 
danger of a recurrence of the above, but entirely relieve 
yourself of the attendant wdrry when your funds are not 
tn a safe place. 

ONE DOLLAR STARTS AN ACCOUNT 

HOUSTON NATIONAL 
EXCHANGE BANK 

202 MAIN ST. •'Proper Accommodations." 

OFFICERS: 

HENRT 8 FOX. Jr president 

Vice **•••<*•»« 

F. F. HEARING Active Vie* President 

^, VA il A • AcUv* Vie* PrwUtaat and Cashier 

MEXoVIN RODTf .Auliti&t Cftflhlcr 



TIMELV l*SE OF NEWS ITEM 
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|Des Moines National BankJ 

1 jtn/ ^CAPITAL *700.000.00.^.* ru 1 

•fyo 70 



Carlyle Said: 

"It's a grand thing for a 
rAan to have had a 'sair 
fechf in his youth." 

This wise Scotchman believed that when a man hai 
a ‘nor* fight" In youth there would be dovoloped In him 
last the qualities necessary to win success latar on. 
The history of many a savings account In the Illinois 
National Bank beam strong testimony to the truth ot 
this statement 

The Illinois National Bank 
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ly*” We cannot stop that, but for pur- 
poses of America's future development, we 
can and must accumulate savings of our 
own. 

The one universal way in which all can 
lielp along prosperity here is by the prac- 
tice of economy. The Merchants National 
Bank will protect your savings and pay 
you interest on them. 

The Buy-a-Bale Movement 

How a Macon (Ga.) Bank Helps It 
Along 

/~^X September 20th last, the Citizens 
National Bank of Macon, Ga., 
published its statement in the unique 
form reproduced herewith. The orig- 
inal newspaper advertisement occupied 
eight inches across five columns. 

The president of the bank after- 
wards sent copies of the advertise- 
ment to many of its correspondents 
and others with this letter: 



My Dear Sir: 

Permit us to call vour attention to the 
enclosed advertisement, which shows that 
we have purchased from the fanner, at ten 
cents per pound, one bale of cotton, and 
are carrying same in our statement. 

We have not lost one single item of 
faith in the great future of the South, and 
believe that with the splendid, patriotic and 
unselfish, as well as intelligent cod pe ration 
on the part of the West and the North, 
the whole United States bids fair to have 
unprecedented prosperity for many months, 
after the cessation of hostilities in Europe. 

We would he pleased to have you or your 
good institution to join the “Buy a Bale of 
Cotton Movement,” and if you' will send us 
a check for one or more bales, at the price 
of 10 cents per pound, or $50 per bale, we 
will make the purchase for you direct from 
the farmer, and will see that the cotton 
is stored in a responsible warehouse, prop- 
erly insured, and will forward you receipt 
of the warehouseman, properly certified 
promptly. 

We bespeak your serious and favorable 
consideration of the matter in question. 

With high regards, we are 

Very truly yours, 

E. W. Stetson, President 




Statement of the Condition of 

The Citizens National Bank 

Macon, Georgia, at the Cloae of Buxinesa September, 17th, 1914. 

RESOURCES 

One Bale of Cotton Bought from Fanner at 10c per pound . . .$ 

liiiAnK and Invetdmepl, 1 ,173. 1 

United Slate, Bond* at jwir 'JtS7J 

State of Georgia Bonds at par JO. 1 

Ranking 1 1 mi**. Furnitnro and Fixture, ... 

Corner l.ot for N**w Building 77,1 

Cn»h on Hand and in Bank, 651.1 



LIABILITIES 



Rod i -fount. 
Bill, Payable 



None. 



“BUY A BA1.E OF COTTON” 
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The 



Visiting 

Merchants 

We incite you to come in 
and make this Bank V° ur 
financial headquar ters 
while in this city. 






of Richmond,Virginia 



Security 

and 

Service 



It is our wish to render each 



visitor every service within our 



Dower, our equipment bein 



complete to perform ever' 



function of an up-to-date 
2 banking institution. 

We not only want to become 
acquainted, hut the acquaint- 
ance to grow into a friendship 
which we are sure will prove 
mutually helpful. 



Capital and Surplus, $ 1 , 600 ; 



FULL OF CORDIALITY 
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Christmas is Coming 

/CHRISTMAS this year ought to be 
an especially happy season in 
peaceful America and bankers will do 
well to prepare some special copy 
along that line to use at the holiday 
season. Watch this department next 
month for suggestions. 

We Ought to be Thankful 

'T'HIS is the month of Thanksgiving 
and there ought to be that note in 
American bank advertising this year, 
if ever. Aside from peace wdthin our 
borders, there are three factors of en- 
couragement that ought to make the 
American people thankful: 

Our Great Crops — The total value 
of our 1914 crops will be well up in 
the billions. 

The New Currency Law — The whole 
new plan of sound and elastic currency 
known as the Federal Reserve Associa- 
tion is now ready to help trade, com- 
merce, agriculture and manufacturing. 

The Panama Canal — Just as the war 
began, the canal was opened for traf- 
fic, bringing both coasts of North and 
South America into much closer touch 
with each other. At this time when 
the European export trade practically 
has been destroyed, Congress has en- 
acted a law admitting foreign built 
ships to American registry so that we 
are now in a fair way to realize w T hat 
has been the dream of years — an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

H JW not to advertise was shown by 
a large bank in a Missouri city 
which started off a recent newspaper 
advertisement by saying: “Money has 
been lost and lots of it by depositors 



in banks’* or words to that effect. This 
is bad for the morale of depositors as 
a class. It is negative advertising and 
as such will be tabooed by wise adver- 
tisers. 

® 

The large advertisement of The 
American National Bank is well cal- 
culated to make merchants visiting 
Richmond feel at home in that bank. 
It certainly is a warm-hearted invita- 
tion. 

® 

The City National Bank of Holyoke, 
Mass., every once in a while publishes 
one of the Savings Bank Section’s 
“Talks on Thrift*’ in the form of a 
six-page folder, the series being called 
“One Minute Talks of Thrift.” 

® 

The Citizens National Bank of 
Poultney, Vt., issues a neat little fold- 
er containing a comparative, condensed 
statement, a summary of the bank’s 
services, list of officers and directors 
and an electric railroad timetable. 

® 



We commend the advertisement of 
the Dakota Trust Company of Fargo, 
N. D., as making a very excellent use 
of large space. A tabular presenta- 
tion like this w T ill attract the attention 
of any business man. 

® 

The First National Bank of Wausau, 
Wis., is making strong efforts to se’ 
cure some thrift instruction in the pub- 
lic schools of its community. . In the 
introduction of a pamphlet reproducing 
two of the “Talks on Thrift” of the 
American Bankers Asociation it savs: 

Believing in the wholesome influence 
of the thrift movement this bank through 
its savings department offers special facili- 
ties for caring for the savings of the children. 
The pupils of your school are invited to 
start a savings account with this bank. 

® 



The Second National Bank of Pat- 
erson, N. J., again conducted a suc- 
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u An Institution That Is a Community NooossXg" 



We Render Every Known Banking Service 



ITS OFFICERS 

Max Stern. Pryyidenl 

R 8- Vie* rr»s. 

Jxibm Kennedy. Vir» Br-». 

B V. Moor*. S*e’y A Tr**x 
M E. Kennedy. A»» l 8*0 
and Trea*. 

"IU Efllrlancy la Judy*<1 by 
Ita Ofteara.” 



Dakota Trust 
Company 

Rdwarda Black 

M |nM— y. rar*^ *■ D. 

Cental M*o.»n«89 

Aarplu* » to cc 

Total Reaourcaa IIM.« 



ITS DIRECTORS 

Jnmaa Kennedy 

Met Starn R. 8 l»wli 
Wrj Hern i H Baihrirl 
O W Hayyart 
Meorlre Kaufman 
It T Baber B V Moon 



-It* Stability la Judyed by 
the ReapnnelMIlly of IM 
Men Back of It." 



Trust 



Banking 



Agency 



Bonding 



ADMENISTRATOR-with «- «hm < 

EXECUTOR— Alooa or WUk Batoetad Att a 

GUARDIAN | S5SJ?* 

RECEIVER I 
or ASSIGNEE 

| TRUSTEE | 8STJ5W | * 



SAVINGS 



f>*r Cant Baail-Annwallr raid 



I Oryantaalleoe. 



Farm end City kertyayaa — Bought and Said 
Chettel Um i *n Approved Bacur'ty. • 

Limited Demend— S«-«*-ta Bay Commercial Lm« 

Bocarltloe 

Valuable Payen. Wllta. 
Nreoaal Property. Jevalry. 

Tork. 
Ida* 



investment] 

SAFETY DEPOSIT-c~k*.n» | 

BOND DEPT.-***- ot\ | 



lndltrldtaala. 



GENERAL l^tima 
or SPECIAL I 
AGENT 

FISCAL ENT | 

Attoruey-la-Fact — Baylatrar — Incorporation* 



Texan PiM 
Manta Collected. 

Inauranoo Written, 
Repjtra. Loaaea Execrated. 
KurtyetM end Acnoapte ' 
TIUee Sanded. 



Porelyn or DomeoUc 
Corporal ion» 



I Pi rnu tv. 
Truataa under ■ 

I Auditor. 



Rank dBcera 



FIDELITY BONDS 

\ PUD iiftoi# ssmsm 

I Rank Pepoaitarlee | 

SURETY BONDS M 

I I Com mi avion Me r often 



COURT BONDS 



CONTRACT BONDS - B4Mer *- Cn^tnwuon Malntanancn 
OFFICIAL BONDS I WsSTSS^?fJ^ 



L. _ 

8 s 



“ An Institution That ls x a Community Noosssitj n 



I 



A GRAPHIC PRESENTATION' OF SERVICES 



cess ful flower show. Northern New 
Jersey is a garden spot and not a few 
commuters are very expert flower 
growers, aided by good soil and fine 
climate. The exhibit, under the aus- 
pices of the Paterson Floricultural So- 
ciety was made in the hank on the 
evening of September 1 1th last. A 
eeialty was made of dahlias, though 



there were many other flowers. About 
5,000 saw the exhibit. Wessels Van 
Blareom, the assistant cashier of the 
bank, originated the idea of holding 
these floral exhibitions. The purpose 
is to encourage people in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers and to give the public 
an opportunity to see what fine speci- 
mens are now being grown in Paterson. 
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RESOURCES THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 

AS A HEADING TO AN ATTRACTIVE CALENDAR. THE CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK PUBLISHES A MAP OK FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT NO. 2, TOGETHER WITH 
A CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE BANK’S POLICY AND EQUIPMENT FOR SERVICE 



Our reproduction of the Chatham in several colors. The portion in scrip 

and Phoenix National Bank calendar below the map of Federal Reserve Dis- 

gives only a faint idea of the attrac- trict, No. 2, is on the first leaf of the 

tiveness of the original which is printed calendar. 
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CHATHAM 

AND 

PHENIX 
NATIONAL BANK 

OF NEW YORK 

MAP OF FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT No. 2 



We Invite the Account* of Banks, Bankers, Manufacturers, Merchants and Individuals 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS A COMMERCIAL BANK 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to 
exchange booklets, folders and other 
advertising matter issued by them. Sub- 
scribers can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this 
department. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 



Notice: We have, received complaints 

from some of those 'whose names appear 
on the exchange list to the effect that they 
are getting no advertising matter from 
quite a number on the list. One bank 
wrote that it had sent out one pamphlet 
at a cost of $14-, and an almanac at the 
expense of $1-2, but has received in ex- 
change advertising matter from only about 
25 per cent, of those on the list. 

We have told this bank to send its ad- 
vertising matter only to those who favor it in 
a similar manner and probably this is good 
advice for all the members of the “Ex- 
change,” allowing a month or two for the 
test. 

® 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, .Toilet, 

111 . 

American National Bank. Richmond, Va. 

Carl W. Art. manager publicity department. 
Union Trust A Savings Bank. Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager. City National 
Bank, Evansville. Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bank. 
Qlarksville. Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine. New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank. Wau- 
sau. Wls. 

C. J. Bevan. cashier, Exchange Bank. Genoa, 

111 . 

EJ. L. Bickford, cashier. First National Bank, 
Napa. Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank. Westwood, N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark. Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank. 
Roanoke. Va. 

H. C. Bollman. assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank. Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust A 
Savings Bank. Jacksonville. Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan. Guaranty Trust Co.. Lan- 
caster. Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants A Farmers 
Bank. Statesville. N. C. 

E. C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank. Chester. Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank. Jackson. Miss. 

A. Bush. Jr., Ladd A Bush, bankers, Salem. 
Oregon. 

Citizens National Bank. Oconto. Wis. 

Commercial Bank, Midway. Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, III. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott, 

Arl*. 

H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager. 
Old Colony Trust Co.. Boston. Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis. Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National 
Bank. Raleigh. N. C. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 



Dexter Horton National Bank. Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan. publicity manager. Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga. 
Savings Bank. Chattanooga. Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart. assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Shelbyville, 111. 

A. A. Eklrch, secretary. North Side Saving® 
Bank. New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co.. New York. 

The Franklin Society. 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier. Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank. Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair. N. J. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia. Pa. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager. Wachovia 
Bank A Trust Co., Winston-Salem. N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager. New 
Netherland Bank New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Loe 
Gatos, Cal. 

Victor F Hann, manager publicity depart- 
ment, The Fifth Avenue Bank. New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wls. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann. assistant cashier. North 
West State Bank. Chicago. 111. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, 
National City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago. 
Chicago, 111. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis. Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president. Continental 
Bank & Trust Co.. Shreveport, La. 

Le Baron M. Huntington, manager publicity 
department. Registrar & Transfer Co.. New 
York City. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co . West Chester. Pa. 

N. W. Johnston, president. Illinois Trust A 
Savings Bank. Champaign. 111. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay. Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank. Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller. Jr., assistant cashier. Strouds- 
burg National Bank. Stroudsburg. Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley. Jr., treasurer. Newark Trust 
A Safe Deposit Company. Newark. Del. 

Kennett Trust Co.. Kennett Souare. Pa 

Grover Keyton. New Farley National Bank. 
Montgomery. Ala. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager. 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 

M. R. Knauft. assistant cashier, Merchants 
National Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck. treasurer. Farmers State 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence. Kans. 

Henry M. Lester, National Cltv Bank. New 
Rochelle. N. Y. 

A. E. Llndhjem. assistant cashier. Scandina- 
vian American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis. Minn. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell 
State Bank. Monticello. Iowa. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry 
National Bank. Atlanta. Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank. Akron. Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus A Co., Straus 
Bldg.. Chicago. 111. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank A Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
Cltv National Bank. Sulphur Springs. Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager. The 
Northwestern National Bank. Minneapolis. Minn. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers A 
Merchants Bank. Stockton. Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank. 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank. Ord., Neb. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville. Ind 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, 8mithtown Branch. N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of 
Commerce. Williamson. W. Va 
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A. E. Potter, president. Broadway National 
Bank. Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Trust Co.. Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising’ manager. First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala 

C. W. Rowley, manager. Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. Winnipeg. Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier. Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier. First National Bank. 
White River Junction. Vt. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Brenham. Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wls. 

E. P. Simpson. Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Toccoa. Ga. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Glmbel Brothers. 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler cashier. The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa. Aria. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank, Bldg.. 
Utica. N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier. The Peoples National 
Bank. Waynesboro. Pa. 

C. E. Taylor. Jr., president. Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co.. Wilmington. N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmelre, cashier. City Bank & Trust 
Co.. Mobile. Ala 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington. D. C. 

F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer. Albany 
City Savings Institution. Albany. N. Y. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank. Madi- 
son. S. D. 

Weasels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier. 
Second National Bank. Patterson. N. J. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental ft Commer- 
cial Trust ft Savings Bank. Chicago. Ill 

Frank A. Zimmerman. Chambersburg Trust 
Co.. Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier. Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank. Oak Park. 111. 

E. L. Zoernlg. Sedalla Trust Co., Sedalla. Mo. 



NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 

R. A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & 
Savings Bank. Sumter, S. C. 
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Vice-Chairman of the Board 
of the Philadelphia Reserve 
Bank 



3 (Philadelphia) and vice-chairman of 
the board in that district. 

Mr. La Monte is also president of 
George La Monte & Son, paper manu- 
facturers, and president of the First 
National Bank, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Having served as Banking and In- 
surance Commissioner of the State of 




George M. LaMoxte 



QRADUALLY the new Federal Re- 
serve banking system is being put 
into form for practical operation, men 
well known in banking and general 
business having been selected to fill 
the positions of directors and man- 
aging officials of the new banks. 

An appointment that has been es- 
pecially well received is that of George 
M. La Monte, Banking and Insurance 
Commissioner of New Jersey, who has 
been made a Class C director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of District No. 



VICE-CHAIRMAN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BOARD, 
DISTRICT NO. 3. 



New Jersey since the fall of 1912. 
Mr. La Monte is well acquainted with 
banking and business affairs in Federal 
Reserve District No. 3. His knowledge 
of banking and long and honorable 
business record make his appointment 
a fitting one, and his service as vice- 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board of the Philadelphia District 
will add to the confidence of bankers 
in the new system. 
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Book Reviews 



Principles of Taxation. By Hast- 
ings Lyon. Boston: Houghton- 

Mifflin Company. 



*D ANKS will find in this book a 
thorough discussion of the taxa- 
tion of securities and corporations, 
thus making the book of special inter- 
est and value. The examination which 
the author makes of the entire subject 
of taxation seems to be clear and able 
and his conclusion sound. 



m 



Why tiif. Dollar is Shrinking: A 
Study in the High Cost of Living. 
By Irving Fisher. New York: The 
Macmillan Company (Price $1.25 
net). 

"FEW economic writers of the pres- 
* ent day have given the attention* to 
this important subject bestowed upon 
it by Professor Fisher, and no one, 
perhaps, is so well qualified* to reach 
correct conclusions. The present price 
level is held to be largely dependent 
upon the accidents of gold mining. In 
a subsequent volume he will point out 
how greater stability may be given to 
the value of a dollar. It is interesting 
to note that he regards the Federal 
Reserve Act as inflationary in charac- 
ter. 



Alaska: Its Meaning to the World, 
Its Resources, Its Opportunities. 
By Charles R. Tuttle. Seattle, 
Washington: Franklin Shuev & Com- 
pany. 

"FROM his own travels and from 
**“ other sources the author has col- 
lected very comprehensive data about 
Alaska which will prove of interest 
and permanent value. One will be sur- 
prised to learn the vast extent of the 
■country and the variety of its soil, 
climate and products as well as the 
diversity of its inhabitants. Impor- 

546 



tant problems, such as transportation, 
government, etc., etc., are also dealt 
with, the whole constituting a com- 
prehensive and solid fund of informa- 
tion about Alaska. 

m 

Digest of Savings Bank Laws (New 
York). By Joseph H. Praetz, 
I.L. B., assistant auditor Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York. 
(Price, $1.00.) Published by the 
author. 

'T'HIS is a most useful compilation 
A for savings bank men, as it con- 
tains an excellent digest of the laws 
relating to savings banks in the State 
of New York. As the banking law 
of the State has been recently revised, 
this publication is especially opportune 
as showing the changes made. 

se 



Essays on Banking Reform in the 
United States. By Paul M. War- 
burg. New York: Academy of Politi- 
cal Science. (210 pp., price, in 
paper covers, $1.50.) 



'T'HE appointment of Paul M. War- 
A burg, the New York banker, to the 
Federal Reserve Board gives more 
than historical interest to the publica- 
tion by the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence of his collected essays and 
speeches on banking reform in the 
United States. 

“Essays on Banking Reform in the 
United States” covers the memorable 
period from 1907 to the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

The volume deals with a subject of 
practical concern to bankers, and Mr. 
Warburg’s studies and experiences fit 
him to speak with authority. Many of 
his suggestions were of practical as- 
sistance in constructing the Federal 
Reserve Act. 
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Books Received 

Proceedings Twenty-first Annual 
Convention New York State 
Bankers Association. 

Banking Practice and Foreign Ex- 



change. Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, New York. 

Ocean Traffic and Trade. B. Olney 
Hough. La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 
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Federal Reserve Banks — Their 
Machinery and Methods 



T HE installation of the Federal 
Reserve Banking System is an 
event of the greatest practical 
concern not only to the National banks 
but to the State banks, trust companies 
and savings banks. 

In the belief that all these classes of 
institutions will want to be fully in- 
formed as to the actual workings of 
the new banking system, the Editor 
of this Magazine is now preparing, and 
the Bankers Publishing Company will 
shortly issue, a book fully explaining 
the workings of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. An outline of the contents fol- 
lows: 

In Preparation. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS: 
THEIR MACHINERY AND 
METHODS. 

By Elmer H. Youngman, Editor 
Bankers Magazine. 

A Practical and Thorough Explanation 
of the Operation of the New 
Banks Organized Under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, Giving Forms , 
Books, Records, Blanks, Rules , 
Regulations, By-Laws and In- 
structions for the Guidance of 
Member Banks. 

CONTENTS. 

Federal Reserve Districts. 

Their Number and Boundaries — 
How Fixed — Present Number of 
Districts, and Territory Embraced 
in Each. 



Federal Reserve Cities. 

By Whom Designated — Names of 
Present Federal Reserve Cities. 

Federal Reserve Board. 

Of Whom Composed, and How 
Named— Regulation of Terms of 
Office and Salaries — Powers and 
Duties of the Board. 

Federal Advisory Council. 

Number of Its Members and How 
They Are Chosen — Compensation 
of Members — Powers of the Coun- 
cil. 

Federal Reserve Banks. 

Their Number and Location, 
Amount of Capital Stock and How 
Obtained — Responsibilities of 
Shareholders — Division of Earn- 
ings on Shares — Membership Com- 
pulsory for National Banks, Per- 
missive for State Banks and Trust 
Companies — Voting Power of 
Stock — Transfer of Shares — Pay- 
ment of Subscriptions, How Made 
— Form of Organization Certifi- 
cate — Form of By-Laws — Direc- 
tors: Their Division Into Classes 
— Qualifications and Method of 
Election for Each Class — Powers 
and Duties of the Directors. Offi- 
cers and Employees of Federal 
Reserve Banks — Titles of Officers, 
and Their Terms and Compensa- 
tion, Powers and Duties of Offi- 
cers — Note Issues of Federal Re- 
serve Banks — How Emitted, and 

How Obtained by Member Banks. 
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— Discounts and Rediscounts by 
Federal Reserve Banks — Eligibil- 
ity of Paper of Various Kinds — 
Clearing of Checks — Branches of 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

National Bank Members of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 
Enlargement of Privileges. Such 
as Power to Establish Foreign 
Branches, Make Farm Loans, Ac- 
cept Drafts, Etc. — Method of 
Making Examinations — Limitation 
of Fees and Benefits to Officers 
and Directors — Various Changes 
of the Law Relating to National 
Banks. 

State Banks and Trust Companies 
as Members of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

Regulations to be Complied With 
to Obtain Membership — Advan- 
tages of Joining the System. 

Reserves of Member Banks. 

Changes in Amount of Reserves 
— Gradual Transfer of Reserves 
from Central Reserve and Reserve 
Cities to Federal Reserve Banks — 
Different Reserves to be Kept 
Against Time and Demand De- 
posits — Reserves of State Banks 
and Trust Companies. 



Miscellaneous Features. 

Abolition of Bond Deposits Pre- 
liminary to Organization of Na- 
tional Banks — National Bank Cir- 
culation Continued, But May be 
Retired — Five Per Cent. Redemp- 
tion Fund no Longer Counts as 
Reserves — Act of May 31, 1908, 
Extended and Amended — Gold 

Standard Law Reaffirmed. 

Rules, Regulations and Forms. 

Books, Records, Accounting Sys- 
tems, Blank Forms, By-Laws, 
Rules and Regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and Federal 
Reserve Banks — Illustrations and 
Explanations — Methods of Deal- 
ings Between Members and the 
Federal Reserve Banks — Redemp- 
tion of Circulating Notes and 
Checks. 

This complete practical book shows 
the actual workings of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, how member banks may 
deal with them, and the relations of 
State banks and trust companies to the 
new system. 

Ready for delivery early in 1915. 

Order your copy now. 

The Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, 258 Broadway, New York. 



m 



Mistaken Idea About Bankers 



^^DDRESSING the annual conven- 
tion of the Montana Bankers As- 
sociation at Butte in August last, Pres- 
ident D. R. Peeler said: 

“There is one very unfortunate 
thing that bankers have to contend 
with everywhere. It is the mistaken 
idea that bankers as a class are not 
patriotic like other citizens, but are 
selfish in the extreme and are only in- 
terested in the one thing — banking. 
Now, all good business men and think- 
ing people know that all lines of busi- 



ness must prosper in order that the 
banking business be a success. In con- 
nection with this, I would like to call 
attention to an address delivered by 
F. A. Vanderlip on June 11 last, be- 
fore the convention of the New York 
Bankers Association. If this address 
could be read by all people who have 
any prejudice against banks, it would 
go a long way in removing any such 
feeling. The banks every w r here are 
only too willing to assist in any enter- 
prise for the benefit of their respective 
communities.” 
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Franklin Trust Company’s New Branch 



NEW branch of the Franklin 
Trust Company, whose main 
office is at 166 Montague street, 
Brooklyn, New York city, has been 
established at 14 and 16 Wall street, 
New York, in the financial center. 
Coincidentlv with the opening of the 
new branch the company announces 
the election of two new officials — 
Edward C. Delafield, vice-president, 
and C. Carlton Kelley, assistant 
secretary — both of whom will make 
the Wall street office their headquar- 
ters. Mr. Robert G. Peace, for- 
merly of the Seaboard National Bank, 
will be with the company at the Wall 
street office as credit manager. 

The Franklin Trust Company was 
organized and commenced business on 
August 1, 1888, with $500,000 capital, 
which was increased about a year later 
to $1,000,000, the present figure. In 
addition to the capital, the surplus 
and profits (September 12, 1911) 

amount to $1,152,796.60. The com- 
pany’s business has grown steadily 
and at a satisfactory rate, the de- 
posits on the date named being 
$12,087,955.68 and total resources 
$1 1,321,665.05. 

With the opening of the new office, 
the Franklin Trust Company has 
three business places, namely, the head 
office at 166 Montague street, Brook- 
lyn; 569 Fulton street, Brooklyn, and 
the New ^ ork office at 11 and 16 Wall 
street. 

The company is a designated depos- 
itary for the United States Govern- 
ment (postal savings system). State 
of New York, City of New York, and 
Kings County (court and trust funds), 
and is also a member of the New York 
Clearing-House Association. 

Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, Arthur King Wood; vice-presi- 
dent, Edward C. Delafield ; secretary, 
Clinton W. Ludlum ; assistant secre- 
taries, William J. Montgomery, George 



Switzer and C. Carlton Kelley; trust 
officer, Thornton Gerrish. 

In its board of trustees the Franklin 
Trust Company has a wide representa- 
tion of financial and business interests 
embodying an exceptional degree of 
strength and assuring safe and able 
management. A list of the trustees 
follows : 

Charles F. Bassett, Bassett & Sut- 
phin, paper; Union N. Bethell, presi- 
dent N. Y. Telephone Company; Wil- 
liam Allen Butler, Butler, Brown, 
Wvckoff & Campbell, lawyers; R. 
Bayard Cutting, 82 Nassau street, New 
York; Edward C. Delafield, vice- 
president of the company; Charles B. 
Denny, treasurer American Locomotive 
Company; Lawrence L. Gillespie, 11 
East Eighty-ninth street, New York; 
Crowell Hadden, president Brooklyn 
Savings Bank; Henry R. Hayes, Stone 
& Webster, Boston; James Imbrie, 
William Morris Imbrie & Company, 
bankers; John H. Iselin, Anderson, 
Iselin & Anderson, lawyers; A. Ludlow 
Kramer, president Electric Properties 
Company; William G. Lowe, 58 Rem- 
sen street, Brooklyn; William G. Low, 
Jr., William Morris Imbrie & Com- 
pany. bankers; Edwin S. Marston, 
president The Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company; Edgar Palmer, president 
New Jersey Zinc Company; Charles J. 
Peabody, Spencer Trask & Company, 
bankers; R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont, 31 
Nassau street, New York; James H. 
Post, B. H. Howell, Son & Company, 
sugar; George H. Prentiss, George H. 
Prentiss & Company, brokers; William 
M. Ramsay, New York agent Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada; John Sloane, 
W. Sc J. Sloane; Griswold A. Thomp- 
son, 500 Fifth avenue, New York; 
Guy E. Tripp, chairman Westinghouse 
Electric -& Manufacturing Company; 
Frank Day Tuttle, S. Tuttle’s Son & 
Company, coal; William H. Wallace, 
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451 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn; Arthur 
King Wood, president of the company. 

With a record of over a quarter of 
a century of service in the capacity of 



a carefully managed fiduciary institu- 
tion, the Franklin Trust Company 
looks forward to an even greater de- 
gree of public usefulness in the future. 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 



A Strong and Prosperous 
Virginia Bank 

R eflecting in its statement 

the wealth of the surrounding 
territory and the solid prog- 
ress of its city, The Norfolk National 
Bank, Norfolk, Va., fairly ranks 
with the successful and prosperous 
banks of the South. Strength is indi- 
cated by a capital of $1,000,000, sur- 
plus of $500,000 and undivided profits 



of over $300,000. Deposits on Sep- 
tember 12 , 1914, were $5,124,441.71 
and total resources $7,924,822.09. The 
surplus and profits were built up to 
their present size after paying 
$1,576,000 in dividends to stock- 
holders. 

As may be inferred from these fig- 
ures, the management of The Norfolk 
National Bank is prudent, applying at 
all times a due proportion of earnings 
to the building up of a fund of sur- 




GE N KRAI. VIEW OF MAIN BANKING BOOM FROM ENTRANCE 

THE NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK, NORFOLK, VA. ^ j 
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E. T. Lamb, Vice-President 

TIIE NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK, NORFOLK, VA. 



plus and undivided profits for the 
protection of depositors and also af- 
fording ample means of adequately 
serving the requirements of its patrons. 

The success that the bank has 
achieved renders a concise account of 
its history of general interest. 

• 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

r I 'HE Norfolk National Bank com- 
A menced business August 1, 1885, 
with a paid-in capital of $400,000, 
with C. G. Ramsay, president; C. W. 
Grandy, vice-president, and Caldwell 
Hardy, cashier. The business grew 
steadily from the time of organiza- 
tion. At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors, June 2, 1891, A. B. Schwarz- 
kopf was elected assistant cashier. 

On February 11 , 1894, President 
Ramsay died, and at a meeting of the 
directors held March 18th of the same 
year, C. W. Grandy was elected pres- 
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ident, and Col. George Tait, vice- 
president. 

Mr. Grandy continued ns president 
until March 26, 1895, but on account 
of his many private interests, ten- 
dered his resignation at a meeting of 
the hoard of directors, held on that 
date, which was accepted. At the 
same time Col. George Tait also re- 
signed as vice-president. J. G. Wcm- 



the bank w T as increased from $100,000 
to $1,000,000, with a surplus of 
$500,000, and undivided profits of 
$35,000; $300,000 of this increase was 
given to old stockholders in the shape 
of a stock dividend and $300,000 sold 
to new stockholders. On February 16, 
1909, A. B. Schwarzkopf, cashier, was 
promoted to the office of vice-president, 
and W. A. Godwin was chosen cashier. 




ladies' alcove 

THE NORFOLK NATIONAL DANK. NORFOLK, VA. 



ble was elected president, and C. W. 
Grandy, vice-president, this change be- 
coming effective April 1, 1895. 

The bank continued with the same 
officers until January 13, 1899, when 
Mr. Womble resigned as president, 
and Caldwell Hardy, cashier, was 
elected in his place. A. B. Schwarz- 
kopf was elected cashier, and W. A. 
Godwin, at that time paying-teller, 
was promoted to the position of as- 
sistant cashier. On January 1 1, 1907, 
Mr. Grandy tendered his resignation 
as vice-president, and E. T. Lamb was 
elected in his stead. 

In the fall of 1906, the capital of 



In 1909 the bank finding its quar- 
ters too small for the proper conduct 
of its business, immediately began the 
erection of a new building, which was 
completed and occupied in October, 
1910. It is a modern structure in 
every respect and is equipped with 
everything essential to the safe and 
convenient transaction of business, be- 
sides being a fine example of solid 
and artistic bank architecture. 

The officers of The Norfolk Na- 
tional Bank are men of wide banking 
experience and proved ability. 

Caldwell Hardy, president, is also 
president of The Norfolk Bank for 
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Savings and Trusts, and as ex-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has an extensive acquaintance 
with bankers in all parts of the coun- 
try. He has been connected with the 
bank since its organization. 

A. B. Schwarzkopf, vice-president, 
came with the bank at its organization 
as a runner, and worked his way up 
to his present position. He is an ex- 



First National Bank, Hancock 
Michigan 

F AITH is one of the necessary 
elements of a bank’s prosperity — 
the kind of faith representing 
both the evidence of things not seen 
and those which are visible even to 
the naked eye. The public faith in 
an institution handling one’s money 







NEW HOME FIRST NATIONAL BANK, HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 



president of the Virginia Bankers As- 
sociation. 

W. A. Godwin, cashier, started with 
the bank as runner six months after 
its organization, and worked his way 
up to his present position. 

E. T. Lamb, vice-president, is also 
president of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic Railroad. 

All the facts presented above show 
that The Norfolk National Bank is 
well housed, carefully managed, and 
that it is in all respects a strong and 
successful institution. 



rests upon a belief in the integrity 
and ability of those to whom the man- 
agement is entrusted — a belief that 
has both tangible and intangible 
foundations, the former not being easy 
to define. Of the latter are such 
tilings as the kind of service rendered 
- -an excellent test — and such other 
elements as buildings, equipment and 
figures showing results. Time counts, 
too, in estimating the standing of a 
bank, though this is not an infallible 
guide; for old and well-managed 
banks have been known to fall into 
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MAIN' HAN' KING HOOM AND OFFICERS* QUARTF.RS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 



less careful hands, and the record of 
long years sullied. 

But this is only the exception that 
proves the rule, which is that the bank 
that has long withstood financial 
storms and has survived the shock has 
been toughened by trial and likely to 
withstand similar experiences in the 
future. 

Then a bank that has lived long 
and has prospered shows that it un- 
derstands how to meet the wants of 
its community — and that is the real 
test of strength, the best guaranty of 
the future. 

In the things that count in banking 
—safety, efficient service and wise 
progress— the First National Bank of 
Hancock, Mich., occupies an enviable 
position. It has to its credit a record 
of over forty years in meeting the de- 
mand for Hanking facilities in its lo- 
cality, and is therefore time-tried. 
A safe policy has characterized the 
management, as is indicated by the 
reservation of a surplus end profits 
fund in excess of the £100.000 capital. 



What the bank earned was not alone 
for the profit of the shareholders, but 
for the service and safety of those 
who have dealt with it and who hare 
helped make the earnings possible. 

Here we have the tangible evidence 
of figures as a warrant for faith, and 
we likewise have an even more pal- 
pable witness of prosperity in the fine 
building completed and occupied by 
the First National Bank of Hancock 
early in the present year, and of 
which some description is called for, 
though the accompanying illustrations 
tell most of the story. 



THE NEW BUILDING 



/^\F Romanesque design, with mas- 
sivc granite bases and pillars, the 
entire building, except the bronze, is 
white, thus giving a very striking ef- 
fect. The front is of granite and 
bronze, while the sides are of Bed- 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT, MONEY AND SECURITY VAULTS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 



and bronze. There are ample rooms bank building — beauty of appearance, 
set aside for use of customers, and the solidity of materials, safety and fitness 
officers have handsomely appointed for the use to which it is put — the 
quarters readily accessible to callers, building of the First National Bank, 
The directors’ room is spacious and Hancock, Mich., is a creditable piece 
most tastefully furnished in mahogany, of workmanship by the Bankers Build- 
In the important matters of heat- ing Bureau of New York under whose 
ing. lighting and ventilation the most direction the construction took place, 
modern systems have been employed, 
while the entire equipment contributes 
toward perfection of service. The two 

vaults on the main floor arc set in a A WORD ABOUT THE BANK 
twenty-four inch sheath of concrete 

and railroad iron, lined with one and \^THEN the First National Bank 
one-half inch chrome and open-hearth was organized in 1874 it was the 

steel. The door of the currency vaults first bank in Hancock and the second 
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ford limestone for the first story and 
brick for the second. The general 
effect of the structure is dignified 
and pleasing. 

In the interior marble of fine qual- 
ity has been lavishly used, while the 
various tellers’ cages, all conveniently 
arranged both for the employees and 
the public, are also enclosed in marble 



weighs eleven tons and has a triple 
time lock. Inside the vault are tw T o 
manganese currency chests. 

Steel boxes of the latest design and 
of graduated sizes w T ere installed. A 
heavy steel grille separates the cur- 
rency and safe-deposit vaults from the 
banking room. 

In all the essentials of a modern 
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in Houghton county. While the capi- 
tal remains at $100.000 — the same as 
at the time of organization — the 

surplus and profits have steadily been 
added to from the earnings and now 
amount to over $109,000. There has 
been a continuous growth of deposits, 
the gains in recent years being as fol- 
lows: 

Sept. 1 2 1908 $1,376,151.06 

Sept. 13, 1911 1 ,390,888.30 

Sept. 13, 1914 1.533,178.6? 



Total resources on the date last 
named were $1,792,402.87. 

It is the aim of the present officers 
to maintain the sound traditions of the 
past and at the same time keep in line 
with a wiselv-progressive policy. Those 
who now guide the affairs of this in- 
stitution are: President, August Mette; 
vice-president and manager, W. R. 
Thompson; assistant cashiers, M. M. 
Shea and John C. Condon. 



War Revenue Tax on Bankers and Brokers 



■FOLLOWING is the provision in the 
new War Revenue Act relating to 
the tax on bankers and brokers: 

Sec. 3. That on and a/ter November first, 
nineteen hundred and fourteen, special 
taxes shall Ik*, and hereby are, imposed- an- 
nually, as follows, that is to say: 

First, Bankers shalt pay $1 for each $1,000 
of capital used or employed, and in esti- 
mating capital, surplus and undivided 
profits shall he included. The amount of 
such annual tHx shall in all cases he com- 
puted on the basis of the capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits for the preceding 
fiscal year. Every person, firm, or com- 
pany, and every incorporated or other 
bank, having a place of business where 
credits are opened by the deposit or col- 
lection of monev or currency, subject to l>e 
paid or remitted upon draft, check, or 
order, or where money is advanced or 



loaned on stocks, bonds, bullion, hills of 
exchange, or promissory notes, or where 
stocks, bonds, bullion, hills of exchange, or 
promissory notes are received for dis- 
count or sale, shall he a hanker under this 
Act: Provided, That any postal savings 
hank, or savings hank having no capital 
stock, and whose business is confined to 
receiving deposits and loaning or investing 
the same for the benefit of its depositors, 
and which docs no other business of hank- 
ing, shall not he subject to this tax. 

Second. Brokers shall pay $30. Every 
person, firm, or company, whose business it 
is to negotiate purchases or sales of stocks, 
bonds, exchange, bullion, coined money, 
hank notes, promissory notes, or other se- 
curities, for themselves or others, shall be 
regarded as a broker: Provided, That any 
person having paid the special tax as a 
hanker shall not he required to pay the 
special tax as a broker. 
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New Counterfeit $10 United States Note (Buffalo Note) 



GERJES of 1901; check letter “D”; 
^ face plate number 2; GaLe E. Par- 
ker, Register of the Treasury; John 
Burke, Treasurer of the United States; 
number E780140. 

This counterfeit is apparently print- 
ed from photo-lithographic plates on 
two pieces of cheap thin paper be- 



tween which silk threads have been dis- 
tributed. The lathe work on this coun- 
terfeit is poor, particularly on the back 
where much of the detail is lost in the 
printing. The figures of the Treasury 
number are too large and too heavy. 

It is a fairly deceptive counterfeit. 
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Joseph Wayne, Jr. 

PRESIDENT GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA 

J OSEPH WAYNE, Ji(„ oik* of the he«*t -known of the younper twnkers or the eon n try. has 
been elected president of the (iirard National Bank. surcceuinp R. I., Austin, who re-tpncd 
to tieeonie chairman of the Federal Kenen e Board and Federal Reserve Apent of the Phila- 
delphia Federal Resen'e Rank. 

Mr. Wayne ha* reached a ve*y imi>ortaut Itankinp position while yet only sliphtly above forty 
year* of ape. He ha* been with the (iiranl National Bank over twenty-live yearn. hepinninp a* a 
elerk shortly after praduatinp from school. He became assistant cashier in ISSll, and cashier in 
IH‘11, to thia position the otttee of viee-preaident beinp added in HUO. 

Mr. Wayne has served two full three-year terms as nieniberof the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, ami In 11HM> was honored by the hankers of his State by beinp chosen 
president of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. He Is a native of Philadelphia, and all his 
lMiikinp sen- ice has been with the bank of which he is now president. Mr. Wayne has a very larpe 
number of friends in Pennsylvania and thmuphout the country who will rejoice over his promotion, 
recopnizinp it as havinp followed hankinp sen-ice of exceptional ability combined with unusually 
apreeable personal characteristics. 

Consequent upon Mr. Wayne's election to the presidency. Evans Randolph was elected vice* 

} >resident : Charles M . Ashton was promoted from assistant cashier to cashier, and Albert W. Pick- 
onl and Alfred Barrett were made assistant cashiers. 
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American Bankers’ Convention 

Richmond Splendidly Entertains the Bankers 



Extracts from several papers presented at the convention will be pub- 
lished in a subsequent number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE . — Editor. 



T HE Fortieth Annual Convention 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, held at Richmond, Va., 
October 12 to 16, will long be mem- 
orable to the many hankers who at- 
tended it by reason of the splendid en- 
tertainment afforded and the genuine 
cordiality which the Richmond bankers 
showed toward their guests. It was a 
Southern welcome, a Virginia welcome, 
and a Richmond welcome all in one-- 
which might be said to have filled the 
visitors to their limit — a figure of 
speech open to possible misconstruc- 
tion. 

Richmond was surely glad to see the 
bankers of the country — a fact evi- 
denced not merely by the elaborate of- 
ficial preparations made for entertain- 
ing the convention, but that manifested 
itself in a thousand wavs. The bank- 
ers, in their banks and homes, gave to 
the reception of the guests a personal 
touch that was peculiarly noteworthy 
and contributed greatly toward estab- 
lishing forever in the hearts of the 
visitors a warm place for Richmond. 

And the weather — that important 
factor in gatherings of this kind where 
there is a great deal of outdoor enter- 
tainment in the way of golf, drives and 
water trips — well, the weather was 
much like it was at Boston last year, 
only perhaps a little more so — which 
is not very complimentary to the Rich- 
mond weather man. But as at Boston, 
there were so many interesting tilings 
to do and to see, and so much good 
humor and good will, that the weather 
did not keep the visitors from getting 
the full measure of delight out of the 

52 



many entertainments so thoughtfully 
planned and so admirably carried out. 

The extensive entertainment pro- 
gramme presented in the October num- 
ber of the Magazine, consisting of 
automobile rides, teas, banquets, Gov- 
ernor’s ball and reception, concert, boat 
trip, golf tournament and many other 
care-beguiling functions, filled the vis- 
itor’s time completely and delightfully, 
and added to all these were the cordial 
personal greetings which gave to the 
welcome of Richmond a final seal of 
assurance. 

© 

THE CONVENTION 

"DERHAPS it is no exaggeration to 
**■ say that never has the American 
Bankers Association assembled at a 
time when the banking interests of the 
United States were confronted by so 
many serious problems. A new bank- 
ing system, introducing numerous and 
radical changes into the country’s 
financial machinery and methods, was 
just on the point of going into opera- 
tion — involving consequences which 

cannot be foreseen, and occasioning no 
small anxiety while the change is being 
made. 

Added to this serious situation w*as 
the extraordinary financial and eco- 
nomic upheaval caused by the great war 
in Europe. The latter situation no 
doubt kept many aw'av from the con- 
vention. because at a time of this kind 
many bankers do not feel it prudent 
to leave their institutions. Yet the 
attendance was large, and^Jhe interest 
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FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION; VICE-PRESIDENT 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SAN FRANCISCO, CAI., 



in the proceedings exceptionally great. 

The most notable feature of the con- 
vention was the annual address of Pres- 
ident Arthur Reynolds. And the most 
important thing he said — or that has 
been said by any banker — was in de- 
claring that the time had come for 
bankers and business men to unite in 
repelling the legislative assaults on 
business which have been so freely in- 
dulged in by politicians of all parties. 

This was a challenge to the dema- 
gogue, the pseudo-proarressive and the 
sham reformer, and a direct notification 
to them that henceforth they are going 



to find themselves opposed by an 
aroused and intelligent public sentiment 
that sanctions no illegal or immoral 
doings on the part of big business or 
little business, but that means to pro- 
tect the legitimate industry and com- 
merce of the country from the de- 
structive programme of the demagogue 
who makes his living by arousing hos- 
tility toward capital and whose chief 
aim in life is to destroy the prosperity 
which the industry of the country has 
created. 

This declaration by Mr. Reynolds 
indicates that the time is at hand when 
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bankers and other business men are 
no longer meekly to submit to the at- 
taeks made upon them. It is a signifi- 
cant utterance, marking the inaugura- 
tion of a policy whose results may be 
far-reaching in their consequences. In 
a subsequent issue of the Mxgazine ex- 
tensive quotations will be made from 
this address, and its import commented 
on at more length. 

Preceding the address of Mr. Rey- 




Fred E. Farnsworth 

SECRETARY AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 



nolds, appropriate speeches of welcome 
were made bv Governor Henry C. 
Stuart of Virginia, Hon. George Ains- 
lic. Mayor of the City of Richmond, 
and by John B. Purcell, president of 
the Richmond Clearing-House Associa- 
tion. President Reynolds made a grace- 
ful acknowledgment of Richmond’s 
hospitality. 

The reports of the various officers 
and committees were presented, telling 
? the association’s activities during 
past year. 



Governor Charles S. Hamlin of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and Hon. Car- 
ter Glass, Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives, made addresses on 
the new Federal Reserve Act; Hon. 
Imgan Waller Page, Director Office of 
Public Roads. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spoke on “Funda- 
mental Problems in Highway Improve- 
ment”; President Edward K. Graham 
of the University of North Carolina 
spoke on “Banking and the Larger 
Citizenship.” 

Oliver J. Sands, president of the 
American National Bank, Richmond, 
offered resolutions favorable to an in- 
crease in railway rates; and under a 
suspension of the rules, these resolu- 
tions were passed. 

Dr. C. G. Hopkins of the University 
of Illinois spoke on “Soil Fertility: 
Greatest Necessity and the Best In- 
vestment.” William Livingstone, for- 
mer president of the American Bank- 
ers Association and president of the 
Dime Savings Bank. Detroit, made a 
brief address on “The True Status of 
the Automobile Industry in the United 
States”; Hon. James M. Beck, former- 
ly’ Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States, made an interesting ad- 
dress on “The Case of the Lost Mil- 
lion.” Resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing an American mercantile marine. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the choice of * William A. Law. first 
vice-president First National Bank. 
Philadelphia, as president; James K. 
Lynch, vice-president First National 
Bank, San, Francisco, vice-president; 
Fred E. Farnsworth was reelected sec- 
retarv; W. G. Fitzwilson. assistant 
secretary, and J. W. Hoopes. enshier 
City National Bank, Galveston, Texas, 
was reelected treasurer. 

Just prior to adjournment resolutions 
were unanimously adopted thanking the 
bankers of Richmond, the people, the 
press and the various organizations, 
for contributing to the warm welcome 
the bankers received. 



•A portrait of Mr. Law is pres^ntfd In this 
numlier of The Bankers Magazt»« a front i*- 
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Seattle, Washington, was selected as 
the place for holding the 1915 conven- 
tion, the exact date to be fixed later. 



TRUST COMPANY AND SAVINGS 
BANK SECTIONS 

’^^’OST interesting sessions were held 
by the Trust Company Section 
and hv the Savings Bank Section. 

Secretary Babcock’s report showed 
a membership of 1,201 for the Trust 
Company Section. Interesting and val- 
uable addresses were made before the 
meetings of the Section by a number 
of prominent bankers and others. H. 
Parker Willis, former associate editor 
of the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce. ’* spoke on “The Future of State 
Institutions Under the Federal Reserve 
Act”: and there were a number of let- 
ters read from prominent bankers in 
regard to the operation of the Federal 
Reserve Act, supplemented by a run- 
ning discussion of the measure. 

An interesting feature of the session 
was the annual address of the president 
of the section, F. H. Goff, president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. A 
“Model Trust Company Law” was dis- 
cussed and reports received from the 
various States regarding trust company 
conditions, and the following officers 
were elected: President, Ralph W. Cut- 
ler, president Hartford Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Ct. ; vice-president, 
John H. Mason, vice-president Com- 
mercial Trust Company. Philadelphia; 
chairman executive committee. R. L. 
Rutter, vice-president Spokane and 
Eastern Trust Company, Spokane, 
Washington. 



SAVINGS BANK SECTION 

DEPORTS of the secretary and of 
^the various committees showed that 
the Savings Bank Section is doing ex- 
cellent work, and as said by President 
J. F. Sartori in his annual address the 
section “has again justified itself and 
demonstrated its usefulness.” 



A very valuable paper on “Savings 
Bank Securities in the Light of Re- 
cent Events” was read by A. M. Har- 
ris of Harris, Forbes & Company, New 
York. E. C. McDougal, president of 
the Bank of Buffalo, and a member of 
the commission appointed to revise the 




Wm. G. Fitzwilson 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 



banking laws of New York, told of 
“Recent Amendments to the Savings 
Bank Laws of New York, and the Rea- 
sons for Such Amendments.” 

These officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, William E. Knox, comptroller 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; vice- 
president, Newton F. Hawley, treasurer 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis; members executive com- 
mittee. George E. Edwards, president 
Dollar Savings Bank, New York; 
Joseph R. Noel, president Northwest 
State Bank, Chicago; W. R. Meakle, 
secretary Paterson Savings Institution, 
Paterson, N. J. ; James Dinkins, vice- 
president Jefferson Commercial and 
Savings Bank, Gretna, La. 
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NOTES 

— No wonder Richmond got a Fed- 
eral Reserve Rank. It knows how to 
ask for what it wants and to take care 
of what it gets. 

— Richmond was so sorry to lose the 
bankers that it shed tears copiously 
over their departure. 

— The Richmond newspapers gave 
most complete reports of the proceed- 
ings. and did not confine their accounts 
to the merely picturesque features, but 
presented a fair idea of what was done 
and said, even publishing several of the 
addresses in full. The '‘News Leader's” 
reports were especially notable. Un- 
fortunately, the composing-room ran 
short of the letter “s,” and had to use 
the dollar mark as a substitute in mak- 
ing up its report. 

— As chairman of the entertainment 
committee, Col. Hill had a prominent 




Col. Juliex H. Hill 

CASHIER NATTOXAL STATE AXD CITY RANK, 
RICIIMOXD, VA. ; CHAIRMAX EXTERTAIX- 
MEXT COMMITTEE 



share in making the convention a suc- 
cess. His work was loyally seconded 
by every member of the committee, and 
each of the several important commit- 
tees labored hard and effectively in 
making the Richmond convention so 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

--The “official attendance” was 
placed at 2,800 and the total number 
including visitors, 3,500. 

--Richmond furnished ample hotel 
accommodation, and in every way fully 
justified its reputation as a convention 
city. 



— The report of Miss Marian Glenn, 
Librarian, gave this interesting sum- 
mary of the work of the Library and 
Referenee Department : 

To summarize briefly, for the bene- 
fit of new members and those who may 
not have read previous reports, it may 
be said that in the Library and Refer- 
ence Department the American Bank- 
ers Association has: 



A bureau of information which 
answers questions from association 
members on banking, currency and gen- 
eral business subjects. 

A reference service for securing spe- 
cial information wanted by bankers, 
either for use in their daily business, 
or for legislative arguments, convention 
addresses, or A. I. B. discussions; new 
ideas in bank management or advertis- 
ing; and general study purposes of 
bank officers and clerks. 

A book collection of about 2,200 vol- 
umes on money and banking, including 
bound financial periodicals, government 
documents and statistical manuals. 

A traveling loan collection of nearly 
23,000 banking and currency articles, 
addresses, pamphlets, monographs, 
mounted clippings, magazine excerpts, 
etc., containing information on bank- 
ing practice which would otherwise be 
unobtainable from any one source, as it 
cannot be had in book form. 

A card catalogue index of all books, 
bankers association proceedings, bound 
sets of financial periodicals, Comptrol- 
ler’s reports, government publications. 
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bank commissioners’ reports, bank his- 
tories. statistical sources and reference 
books in the library. 

A complete record of the Federal 
Reserve System in the form of thou- 
sands of press clippings arranged to 
form a chronological history of cur- 
rency controversy since 1907; pam- 
phlets ; a loan collection of mounted 
clippings; and a daily index of all ref- 
erences in financial periodicals to the 
new banking and currency system since 
its enactment. 

— A Credit Men’s Section has been 
organized in connection with the asso- 
ciation, and these officers were chosen: 
Oliver J. Sands, president of the 



American National Bank, Richmond, 
president; E. S. Kennard, cashier Rum- 
ford National Bank, Rumford, Me., 
vice-president; executive council, O. E. 
Dotv, Third National Bank, Spring- 
field, Mass; Charles E. Meek, American 
Exchange National Bank, New York 
city; J. H. Puelicher, Marshall and 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; George 
L. Tickner, National Bank of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and E. M. Wing, Batavian Na- 
tional Bank, La Crosse, Wis. 

— Secretary Farnsworth’s annual re- 
port showed a membership of 14,720 
on August 31, compared with 14,100 on 
August 31, 1913 — an increase of 620. 
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Federal Reserve Banks to Open Nov. 16 

Beginning of Operation of New System Believed to Offer 
Substantial Aid to Business Situation 



/~\N October 23 Secretary McAdoo 
announced that the new Federal 
Reserve Banks would open for business 
on Monday, November 16. In his 
statement referring to the opening of 
the banks Mr. McAdoo said that the 
new reserve requirements would re- 
lease more than $400,000,000 of re- 
serve money and largely increase the 
credit facilities of the banks of the 
country. His statement follows: 

“The Federal Reserve Act imposes 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury the 
duty of announcing ‘in such manner as 
he may elect the establishment of a 
Federal Reserve Bank in any district.’ 
In the discharge of that duty I have 
determined to announce on the 16th 
day of November. 1914, the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Banks in 
all the Federal Reserve districts. On 
that date the new reserve requirements 



for national banks, as prescribed by the 
act, will become operative. 

“I am impelled to this decision par- 
ticularly because of the emergent con- 
ditions in the South and the confident 
belief that the prompt opening of the 
reserve banks will be very helpful to 
the cotton situation and to general 
business in all sections of the country. 

“This conclusion has been reached 
after a thorough discussion with my as- 
sociates on the Federal Reserve Board, 
who are cooperating cordially with m^, 
and also after full consideration of the 
views expressed by the directors of the 
Federal Reserve Banks at their recent 
conference in Washington with the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“I am fully aware of the physical 
difficulties that must be overcome to set 
the reserve banks in motion on the 
16th of November, but the directors of 
these banks represent the highest de- 
gree of American banking ability, and 
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I am sure that not only can they meet 
the situation, but that they will cheer- 
fully take up the task in the same fine 
spirit of public service which animated 
their discussions at the Washington 
conference. 

“As the result of the enactment of 
the war revenue measure, the parity 
between receipts and disbursements of 
the Treasury will soon be happily re- 
stored. This will make it possible for 
the Treasury to render still greater 
service than it has already rendered in 
helping the financial situation in the 
South, and in other parts of the coun- 
try where the need has appeared. The 
prompt opening of the Federal Reserve 
Banks will make the assistance of the 
Treasury doubly powerful because the 
Federal Reserve Act authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his dis- 
cretion, to deposit a large amount of 
the moneys held in the ‘general fund’ 
in the Federal Reserve Banks, and to 
require such banks to act as fiscal 
agents of the United States; and also, 
in his discretion, to deposit the reve- 
nues of the Government, or any part 
thereof, in the reserve banks, and to 
make disbursements by checks drawn 
against such deposits. 

“Under the present system the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury cannot with pru- 
dence scatter the ‘general fund* of the 
Treasury among the great number of 
widely separated national banks 



throughout the country. Up to the 
present time I have gone as far in that 
direction as I have felt that it was 
wise to go, but with the larger powers 
conferred by the Federal Reserve Act 
and the use which I may be able to 
make of the Federal Reserve Banks 
as fiscal agents of the Government, it 
will be prudent and wise to deposit a 
large amount of the ‘general fund’ of 
the Treasury in the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

“As soon, therefore, as the reserve 
banks are in operation, I shall transfer 
to them as large an amount of Govern- 
ment funds as possible; this will, in 
turn, enable them to extend enlarged 
credits to national banks and State 
banks which may become members of 
the Federal Reserve system, which, in 
turn, may extend to their customers. 
By this means and through the agency 
of the Federal Reserve Banks, I hope 
to give additional assistance to that 
already given by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the cotton producers, the cot- 
ton industry and the business men of 
the South. 

“The new reserve requirements 
which will become operative on the 16th 
day of November, upon the opening of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, will re- 
lease more than $400,000,000 of re- 
serve money and largely increase the 
credit facilities of the banks of the 
country.” 



m 



Important Financial Events 



r | 'HE present month will witness 
some exceedingly important events, 
the one of most moment being the 
opening of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks on November 16. 

Another important matter is the be- 
ginning of work on a plan to raise 
$135,000,000 as a cotton loan fund to 
carry the cotton raisers over the crisis 
due to the war. 

Already the gold syndicate of $100,- 



000,000 is operating to relieve the for- 
eign exchange situation. 

These devices have been made pos- 
sible by active and cordial cooperation 
between the banks and the Govern- 
ment. Taken in connection with the 
growth in exports, they give hopeful 
promise of the gradual approach 
toward more normal conditions in the 
country’s commercial and financial 
situation. 
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Seward Prosser 

PRESIDENT BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 



B ENJAMIN STRONG, Jr., having resigned the presidency of the Bankers Trust Company 
to become Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New S’ork, Seward Prosser was ehoseii 
to HiKvwl Mr. Strong as president of the Bankers Trust Conijainy. 

Mr. Prosser was for man}* years with the Equitable Life Insurance Company and sub- 
sequently formed the insurance firm of Prosser <fc Homans. At the time of the organization of the 
Astor Trust Company Mr. Prosser was elected vice-president, where he remained until March, 
191*2, when he became president of the Liberty National Bank. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

ENGLISH BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ACT 

A X important step toward the pro- 
tection of bankers and others 
^ concerned in the foreign ex- 
change market has been taken in the 
passage by Parliament of the bills of 
exchange act of 1914. In conjunction 
with the $100,000,000 fund being 
raised in the United States for the re- 
habilitation of the foreign exchange 
market, it is believed the new act will 
have a far-reaching effect. 

The full text of the act will 
be of interest to the financial world. It 
reads : 

1. Without prejudice to the opera- 
tion of sub-section 1 of section 46 of 
the bills of exchange act, 1882, delay 
in the presentment for payment of a 
bill of exchange, where the proper 
place for payment is outside the Brit- 
ish Islands, is excused if the delay is, 
or has been due, either directly or indi- 
rectly to circumstances arising out of 
the present war, or to the impractica- 
bility, owing to similar circumstances, 
of transmitting the bill to the place of 
payment with reasonable safety. 

2. Where in any action or proceed- 
ing upon a bill of exchange payable 
outside the British Islands it is shown 
to the court that the bill has been lost, 
and that the loss can reasonably be pre- 
sumed to be due to circumstances at- 
tributable directly or indirectly to the 
present war, the court may allow proof 
of the bill to be given by means of a 
copy thereof by a notary public or by 
means of such other evidence as the 
court may think reasonable under the 
circumstances: Provided that such in- 
demnity be given against the claims of 
other persons as the court may require. 

3. His Majesty may, by order in 
council, at any time determine the oper- 

570 



ation of this act, or provide that this 
act shall have its effect subject to such 
limitations as may be contained in the 
order; but subject to the operation of 
any such order in council this act shall 
have effect during the continuance of 
the present war and for a period of 
six months thereafter. 

The meetings of bankers which have 
been held in the Royal Exchange every 
past Tuesday and Thursday for many 
years past for the purpose of fixing 
exchange rates, but which were re- 
cently suspended, have now been re- 
sumed. 



EMERGENCY CURRENCY IN 
. ENGLAND 



r | 'HE European war has compelled a 
resort to emergency currency in 
England. The notes issued are for one 
pound sterling and for ten shillings. 
It has been publicly stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
notes can be changed for gold at the 
Bank of England. Until recently, how- 
ever, there was no fund specially allo- 
cated to meet these notes, but that did 
not matter, because such is the confi- 
dence of the whole country in the Gov- 
ernment that very few wished to cash 
their notes. A fund has now been 
started with £3,000,000 of gold. 

The new notes are issued to all the 
recognized banks according to their sev- 
eral requirements, and they are “treat- 
ed as an advance by the Treasury, bear- 
ing interest from day to day at the 
current Bank of England rate, the se- 
curity for the 7'reasury advance con- 
sisting of a floating charge on the as- 
sets of the bank up to the amount of 
the notes issued. The bank is permit- 
ted to repay the whole or any part of 
any advance at any time.” 

The number of notes issued to any 
one bank, and to all, is limited at the 
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discretion of the Treasury, blit the 
most important fact is that the banks 
have to pay for the privilege of obtain- 
ing them for their own convenience. 
This interest is governed, as already in- 
timated, by the Bank of England rate, 
and the percentage paid by the banks 
probably more than covers the cost of 
making and distributing the notes, so 
that in all probability a small revenue 
to the State may accrue. The Govern- 
ment charge must also have the salutary 
effect of preventing the putting into cir- 
culation of an unnecessary quantity of 
paper tokens. 

In the circumstances it is natural 
that bankers should be anxious to re- 
duce their holdings of notes as largely 
as practicable at the earliest possible 
moment to save expense. Recently the 
“currency note redemption accounts’* 
consisted of nearly £11,000,000 in 
Government securities and about £6,- 
000.000 as a balance at the Bank of 
England, plus £8.000,000 in gold ear- 
marked for the same purpose. But 
later the total of these funds has been 
increased to about £21,000,000, of 
which nearly £11.000,000 consists of 
Government securities and £7,000,000 
as a balance at the bank. 

Banks receiving notes for issue must 
pay for them, plus interest at bank 
rate. Such payments to the Treasury 
are either immediately applied to can- 
celling notes that have returned from 
circulation or, if any sums exceed the 
amount of notes returned, these are 
carried to a separate account in the 
books of the Bank of England and ap- 
plied also to the cancellation of notes 
as and when returned later from cir- 
culation. 



SPAIN DESIROUS OF INCREAS- 
ING TRADE RELATIONS 

I^ROM a telegram sent by the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Madrid it is 
learned that the Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs states that the Bank of 
Spain will try to establish a branch in 
the United States similar to the 
branches which it now has in Paris and 



London. He added that he hoped an 
American financial institution might be 
located in Madrid. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs also 
urged the advantages which would ac- 
crue from a direct American steamship 
line to Mediterranean ports whose ships 
w'ould touch regularly at Cadiz or Vigo, 
promising regular and improved 
through railroad facilities from these 
points and also proper railroad commu- 
nication to Madrid. 

The present attitude of the Spanish 
Government offers a great commercial 
opportunity to the United States, and 
it is urged that advantage be taken 
of it. 



Australasian 

COMMONWEALTH BANK 

"POR the half-year ended June 80 
the profit and loss account of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
made the following showing: Amount 
from last account, £45,089 8s. 3d.; 
profits for Imlf-year, £8,098 8s. 5d.; 
balance carried to next half-year,. 
£36,995 14s. lOd. 

Deposits, accrued interest and rebate 
on June 30 amounted to £4,559,264,. 
while the savings bank department re- 
ported depositors’ balances with inter- 
est accrued, £4,645,268. 

© 



AUSTRALASIAN BANKING 

DE VIE WING a table of Astral- 
asian bank returns for June 30,. 
the “Australasian Insurance and Bank- 
ing Record’’ says: 



The compilation, as it thus stands,, 
shows a resumption of progress on a 
substantial scale, after the moderate 
progress shown by the two previous 
half-yearly complications and the slight 
retrogression wdiich took place about 
two years ago. So far as the renewed 
growth of deposits is concerned, the 
recent increase has also been apparent 
in the quarterly average returns, which 
relate simply to the business of the 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, N. U-, MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 

Bipitil paid np, $2,000,000 Rismris, $919,612.79 Dipaslts, $8, 817, 666.77 

OENERAL BANKING BU8INE88 TRAN8AOTED 

Prfaelpal C*rreapoidenu : — NEW YORK. National Park Bank, Meohaniea A 
Metals Nattonal Bank; LONDON. Dreedner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN. 

Dentsohe Bank, Berliner Handels Qesellsbaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais. Comp- 
toir National d’Eeoomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
men und D1 soon to Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Baboo de 
Oaettlla; HABANA, Banoo de la Habaua. 



RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 



AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 



banks in Australia and New Zealand, 
in contrast with the balance-sheets, 
which cover the whole of the banks’ 
transactions, including London. The 
effect of increases of capital and addi- 
tions to reserve funds has also been 
somewhat marked, even after allowing 
for a readjustment made on the pres- 
ent occasion in the method of stating 
the net capital of one institution in our 



FOUNDED 1844 

G. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 

HAVANA CUBA 

Transaot a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to us handled promptly and with care. 



Special attention paid to collections In 
Havana and all parts of Cuba. 
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Baring Bros. 8c Co., Limited 
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table. The aggregate of the balance- 
sheet totals is now £262,240,714, or 
an increase of £14,107,353 as com- 
pared with the totals published six 
months ago. The half-yearly move- 
ments for the last four and a half 
years are stated as follows: 



Dec. 


31, 


1909... 


. . £209,009,367 


June 


30, 


1910... 


. . 222,437,543 


Dec. 


31, 


1910. . . 


.. 230,161,075 


J une 


30, 


1911. . . 


. . 243,929,673 


Dec. 


31, 


1911... 


. . 246,003,672 


June 


30, 


1912. . . 


. . 245,494,516 


Dec. 


31, 


1912... 


. . 244,6^4,800 


J une 


30, 


1913... 


. . 245,816,601 


Dec. 


31, 


1913... 


. . 248,133,361 


June 


30, 


1914... 


. . 262,240,714 



Increase. 



£13,428,176 

7,723,53;? 

13,768,598 

2,073,999 

Decrease. 

509,156 

839,716 

Increase. 

1,161,801 

2,316,760 

14,107,353 



The latest increase of £14.107,353 
exceeds those shown in the compila- 
tions to June 30, 1910, and June 30, 
1911. If the comparison be taken ac- 
cording to annual periods, the increases 
have been as follows: 

To June 30, 1911 £21,492,130 

To June 30, 1912 1,564,843 

To June 30, 1913 322,085 

To June 30, 1914 16,424,113 

The Commonwealth Bank figures are 
not included. Setting aside the savings 
bank department of that institution, its 
balance-sheet total would be £5,128,- 
422. 

During the past year the sharehold- 
ers’ funds show an apparent increase 
of £3.436,279. But as the net actual 
capital of the Commercial Bank of 
Australia is now’ taken into the capital 
column, in place of the total amount 
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previously shown, the real increase in 
shareholders' funds for the year is 
£4,278.138. Of this amount, £2,069,- 
794 is due to new capital, and £2,187,- 
000 to additions to reserve funds, part- 
ly out of profits and partly out of pre- 
miums on new issues of shares. A de- 
tailed statement of the increases for the 
years is as shown herewith. 

Liabilities to the public show an in- 
crease of £12,987,834 for the past 
year, but of this £811,859 is due to 
the alteration in the method of tabu- 
lation above stated, leaving a net in- 
crease of £12,145,975. This follows 
the decrease of £1,136,760 for the 



previous twelve months. The grand 
total of deposits, etc., is now close 
upon £200,000,000. The increase in 
liquid assets during the past year has 
been £14,807,411; and the proportion 
of liquid assets to the total is now a 
high one. Gold has accumulated in 
Australasia, and London balances have 
also become large in consequence prin- 
cipally of the change in the trade bal- 
ance produced by the record exports 
of Australasian produce during the 
191 3-' 14 season, accompanied by the 
large London borrowings of some of 
the State governments. The expan- 
sion in the export trade has added to 
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Australian Bank of Commerce 

Bank of Adelaide 

Bank of Australasia 

Bank of New South Wales 

Bank of New Zealand 

Bank of North Queensland 

Bank of Victoria 

City Bank of Sydney 

Colonial Bank of Australasia 

Commercial Bank of Australia 

Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 

Commercial Bank of Tasmania 

English, Scottish, and Australian Bank... 

London Bank of Australia 

National Bank of Australasia 

National Bank of New Zealand 

National Bank of Tasmania 

Queensland National Bank 

Royal Bank of Australia 

Royal Bank of Queensland 

Union Bank of Australia 

Western Australian Bank 



Capital 


Reserve 


Paid-up. 


funds. 


£193 


£20,000 




20,000 


400,000 


680,000 


246,460 


200,000 


269,690 


175,000 


441 


2,500 




40,000 




4,500 




20,000 


60,903* 




250,000 


100,000 


25,000 


35,000 




50,000 




100,000 




65,000 


250,000 


145,000 




4,000 


66,582 


24,000 




20,000 


525 


2,000 


500,000 


460,000 




20,000 


2,069.794 


2,187,000 




Increase in net actual capital. 
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the volume of exchange transactions. 
Discounts and advances show an in- 
crease of £1,594,973 for the past year, 
but the total is still less by £2.683,638 
than that shown two years ago, though 
in the meantime liabilities to the pub- 
lic have grown bv about eleven mil- 
lions. The position altogether is a 
very strong one. 

@ 



NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRAL- 
ASIA 

r | 'HIS institution, whose head office 
is at Melbourne, has declared a 
dividend at the rate of seven per cent, 
out of earnings for the semi-annual 
period ending September 80, and add- 
ed £25,000 to the reserve fund. 



SAVINGS BANK OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA 

r | 'HIS institution, located at Ade- 
x laido, reports income for the half- 
year ended June 30, £351,896; de- 
positors' balances with interest there- 
on, £9,018,836; total resources, £9,- 
374,133. The bank has 212,236 inter- 
est-bearing accounts — the largest num- 
ber ever reported. 

The Savings Bank of South Aus- 
tralia was established in 1848. It is 
guaranteed by the Government. 



BANK OF ADELAIDE 

^VJT of the earnings of the current 
half-year the Bank of Adelaide 
has declared a dividend at the rate of 
eight per cent, and carried forward 
£39,634. 



Latin-America 



BANKING CONDITIONS IN HON 
DURAS 



W RITING under date of Septem- 
ber 24, United States Consul E. 
M. Lawton, at Tegucigalpa, gives the 
following interesting account of bank- 
ing and financial conditions in Hon- 
duras: 

In normal times the monetary con- 
dition and practices of Honduras pre- 
sent an interesting and not common 
study, and since the present disturb- 
ances in Europe began the situation 
has become even more complicated. By- 
reason of the large fruit industry on 
the north coast and the mining oper- 
ations on the Pacific side, with lack 
of connecting transportation facili- 
ties. there is frequently created a false 
condition so that ordinary economic 
law's become non-effective. 

There are at present two banks of 
issue in Honduras, the Bank of Hon- 
duras with headquarters in Teguci- 
galpa, and the Banco Atlantidf* at La 
Ceiba. The Banco de Comercio, in the 
capital, has a petition pend- 
ing before the Government for issue 
privilege, but the same has not yet 
been decided. The Banco Atlantida 
is not yet doing a large business in 
the interior of the Republic, its opera- 
tions being confined principally to the 
f ruit interests around Ceiba. The 
Banco de Honduras has a paid-up cap- 
ital of 417,500 pesos and can issue 
double that amount in bills, but it ac- 
tually has issued about 600,000 pesos. 
Heretofore certain of its bills were 
countersigned in such a way as to cir- 
culate only on the coast, in order to 
guard against the withdrawal of silver 
from their agencies on the north coast. 
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$3,397,658.2 

4.414,218.5 



as gold can be more profitably pur- 
chased there, while otherwise the silver 
would have to be brought across coun- 
try, a seven-day trip to the capital. 
However, as this was a hardship on 
travelers who would have to burden 
themselves with silver or suffer a dis- 
count on bank notes, the Banco de 
Honduras is gradually withdrawing the 
notes heretofore exclusively intended 
for circulation on the north coast. 

There is in circulation about 700,- 
000 pesos of bank notes. Of silver 
money, the amount is variously esti- 
mated bv the different banking inter- 
ests at 1 ,000,000 to 2,000,000 pesos. 
No gold coins are in circulation, and 
only a few thousand pesos in copper 
coins of one or two centavos. It is 
probably not far off the mark to say 
that the active circulation of silver 
pesos and fractional silver money is 
about 1,250,000 pesos. This is made 
up of silver coinage of all Central and 
South American countries, those of 
Chile, Peru and Guatemala predomi- 
nating. There is only a small amount 
of Honduras pesos, owing to the fact 
that the Honduras peso, being coined 
from native unrefined silver, has a 
considerable amount of gold in it, and 
has almost disappeared from circula- 
tion because it was exported as bullion. 
Only Honduras bank notes are current, 
but when one goes to the bank to se- 
cure a quantity of silver he is paid in- 
discriminately in the silver money of 
possibly a dozen or more countries. 
Barely 25,000 pesos in Honduras 
money has been coined within the last 
two years. 



The American industrial enterprises 
operating in Honduras regulate the 
value of exchange. Along the north 
coast are fruit interests that supply 
more than half the total exports of the 
country. On the southern, or Pacific, 
slopes are the mining interests whose 
products form about one-third the 
gross export values. Exchange is 
therefore placed on the market solely 
to provide silver with which . to pay 
the wages and running expenses of 
these two great industries. Moreover, 
as the supply of silver is limited, the 
companies must anticipate their de- 
mands and carry on hand one or two 
months' supply in addition to cash for 
current use. One large American min- 
ing company near this city pur- 
chases about 120,000 pesos monthly. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the min- 
ing and fruit companies can easily 
have on hand at all times fifty per 
cent, or more of all the silver in cir- 
culation. The price of foreign ex- 
change is, therefore, a very fluctuating 
matter and not governed by the price 
of silver in New York or London. 

The price of silver pesos is simply 
a question of supply and demand. If 
the mining company is short of silver 
and the merchants are loath to give it 
up the company must pay a higher 
price for this commodity, or, in other 
words, the rate of premium will drop. 
If. on the other hand, the company 
is supplied with silver and does not 
need to sell drafts on New York, the 
rate rises, or it pays a smaller amount 
of gold for the silver it purchases. The 
fruit companies on the north coast 
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must operate in the same manner, and, 
as the coast is remote from the capital 
because of a lack of transportation, 
the influences there felt are quite in- 
dependent of those affecting the south- 
ern section. Thus two independent 
circles of silver supply in the Republic 
are formed. At times, however, an ar- 
tificial scarcity is produced in either 
circle for the benefit of some private 
interest. For example, the banking 
and mining interests in the south mav 
purchase pesos on the north coast and 
bring them overland to the interior, 
thereby creating a scarcity and forc- 
ing the fruit interests to raise their 
purchasing price of the peso, which 
varies at times from M) to It cents 
Kold. 

During the last two years large ex- 
ports of cattle have been made to 
Guatemala. Buyers came with New York 
gold drafts, and these drafts absorbed 
the surplus silver of the Pacific circle. 



with the result that the general con- 
sumers of silver had to come down with 
their rate and indirectly provide the 
merchants with cheaper gold than was 
their intention originally. Since it is 
more difficult to raise the rate than to 
drop it, the rise was necessarily grad- 
ual, the merchants being loath to pay 
ten to twenty points more for gold 
than they did a couple of months pre- 
vious. 

When the European war began the 
banks in Honduras made no attempt 
to manipulate the price of silver. As 
the industrial interests had a fair sup- 
ply on hand the rate of exchange on 
New York began to be governed by 
the price of refined silver. A peso 
of Honduras currency weighs twenty- 
five grams and is 900 fine, being equal 
to 0.723376 trov ounce of fine silver. 
The last New York quotation on silver 
before the war was 52 cents. The 
value of a silver peso is, therefore, 
37.61 cents gold, representing a theo- 
retical premium of 165.89 per cent. 
This is at present the selling rate 
(nominal) of the Banco de Honduras. 
The mining interests are selling ten- 
day sight drafts at 156 per cent, and 
the Banco de Co nercio has placed its 
selling rate at 150 per cent, for sight 
checks. 

From the north coast advices come 
that sols have dropped to forty-one 
cents, making a rate of nearly 144» 
per cent. The German trade has here- 
tofore had little influence in affecting 
the price of exchange, as foreign 
European accounts were paid largely 
by exports of hides, rubber, coffee and 
some little bullion. 

Some merchants in Tegucigalpa 
have received advices from their Euro- 
pean correpondents to accumulate the 
funds due them for orders now pend- 
ing, or sent them in the past, with af- 
filiated houses in the United States. 
Some merchants are, therefore, pur- 
chasing United States exchange, while 
others prefer to pay interest. While 
a considerable amount of new’ business 
has already been sent in orders to the 
United States, other merchants have 
been informed by their New York cor- 
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respondents that orders can be filled 
only with cash on hand, owing to mora- 
torium laws already established in 
other countries. Others write that or- 
ders cannot be filled at all. thinking 
possibly that Honduras merchants will 
be unable to purchase American ex- 
change and remit when accounts are 
due. 

This point may have been exploited 
for their own benefit by some mer- 
chants of doubtful standing, but the 
fact is that no moratorium law exists 
in Honduras. The president of the 
Republic and bankers have assured 
foreign interests that no reason exists 
for declaring any such measure and 
that none will be declared. As the 
sources of the exchange supply are 
American, and as the exports of Hon- 
duras. even before the present Euro- 
pean disturbance, were ninety per cent. 
American, these enterprises must still 
produce and sell sufficient exchange 
here to meet all the demands of com- 
merce even should a moratorium bank- 
ing law be established. The statement 
was to-day made to the writer by the 
leading banker of Honduras that never 
before in the history of Honduras were 
the finances of the Government in so 
good a condition or its credit so well 
established, and that all interior obliga- 
tions of the Government are being 
met promptly and will continue to be 
paid on the dot. 



GOLD POOI. FOR LATIN 
AMERICA 

A DDRESSING a meeting of New 
k York Credit Men on the evening 
of October 15, John Barrett, Director- 
General of the Pan-American Union, 
suggested the formation of a gold pool 
or syndicate as a means of increasing 
trade between Latin America and the 
United States Mr. Barrett said: 

Had the hanks of New York heeded my 
representations of former years and estab- 
lished in good working order branches in 
the principal commercial centers of Latin 
America, before the present crisis arrived, 
this city and the country at large would 
be in a position of extraordinary advan- 
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tage to secure a large portion of the l.atin 
American trade which is regularly carried 
on with Europe. While I have no sense of 
exaltation, it is a clear case of “I told you 
so,” and gratifies me only in the degree 
that it justifies a position and argument 
which many bankers of New ^ ork city al- 
most ridiculed when I first proposed it. 

The action of the National City Bank in 
opening banks in several of the principal 
cities of South America is an important 
step forward, and exactly in line with 
what I urged them to do several years ago 
The passage of the Federal Reserve act, 
with its provision for the establishment 
by national banks of branches in foreign 
lands, enabled it to undertake this new 
responsibility, and it is to be congratulated 
upon entering the field. If the facilities, 
however, which it should provide had been 
ready and in operation at the outbreak of 
the war, not only the manufacturers, ex- 
porters and importers of the United States, 
but the commercial and financial interests 
of all Latin America would have been saved 
much of the present loss of trade, financial 
embarrassment and great inconvenience. 

What Latin American business men need 
at the moment is just what a large portion 
of the business men of the United States 
need — namely, reasonable credits upon 
which to make purchases and actual mar- 
kets for such raw products as usually go 
to Europe. Although it is true that much 
of Latin America is suffering from a se- 
vere financial stringency, there is too strong 
a tendency here to exaggerate it or to dis- 
cuss it as if it were a condition of I^itin 
America alone, and not of all America with 
the exception possibly of a few countries 
or States which have been more fortunate 
than the majority. There is nothing in all 
Latin America w r orse, for example, than the 
cotton situation in our own South, and if 
the corresponding interests of a nation like, 
for instance, Brazil or Chile, could have the 
benefit of such a financial pool as is being 
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organized by the bankers of this country 
to help the cotton men, they would show a 
recuperative power that would surprise the 
world and enable them to increase vastly 
their purchases in the United States. 

The war completely upset the commercial 
and financial situation in most of Latin 
America. Speaking figuratively but prac- 
tically it threw a big “monkey wrench” in 
the very centre of the most delicate ma- 
chinery of its international, financial and 
trade relationships and activities. As the 
foreign banking and credit arrangements 
and facilities of most of the Latin Ameri- 
can commercial centres were almost ex- 
clusively with the financial centres of the 
nations now at war; as the buyers of Latin 
America were carrying large credits for 
purchases in Europe when the war broke 
out and cut them off, and as Europe was 
in turn owing Latin America large sums, 
which have not been paid, for raw products, 
the war brought on unavoidably and unex- 
pectedly an unfortunate financial and com- 
mercial situation in Latin America for 
which she is not to blame. The peculiar 
combined responsibility and opportunity, 
therefore, of the United States is to devise 
ways and means of helping out Latin 
America while legitimately helping herself — 
and that help lies largely in reasonable 
credits and increased trade respectively. 

That the Latin-American field is in truth 
one of vast importance, despite present 
conditions, is proved beyond question by 
the fact that last year the twenty coun- 
tries reaching from Mexico and Cuba south 
to Argentina and Chili conducted a foreign 
trade valued at the immense total of nearly 
$3,000,000,000, almost equally divided be- 
tween exports and imports. That there is 
opportunity for the United States is proved 
by the fact that nearly $2,000,000,000 of 
this exchange of products was with Europe. 

But right here I m'ust destroy a bogie. 
It is remarkable how general the impres- 
sion is that the United States is far behind 
^her countries in its Latin-American trade, 
idea is strengthened by the superficial 
articles, interviews and speeches of 
578 



men who have not closely studied the situ- 
ation. I will kill this oogie by stating- the 
simple fact that the United States carried 
on a larger trade, a greater exchange in 
volume and value of products with all 
I.atin-America during the last year before 
the war than did any other individual 
country like Great Britain, Germany or 
France! In other words, the United States 
bought and sold with the twenty Latin- 
American countries products valued ap- 
proximately at $850,000,000, which is far 
in excess of the total transactions of any 
other individual land. While it is true that, 
in the ten countries of South America 
proper, the United States was not first, it 
w r as a close third, coming after Great 
Britain and Germany; and, on the other 
hand, the United States made a greater 
increase during the last decade in per- 
centage of volume and value of trade in 
that limited field than did either Great 
Britain or Germany. 



FREE COINAGE OF SILVER IN 
PERU 



r | 'HE Government of Peru, by a res- 
*■“ olution dated August 27, 1914, 
authorized the national mint, for a 
period of thirty days, to coin in soles 
($0.4*8) and half-soles ($0.24) any 
silver that is brought to the mint by 
individuals, charging only ten per cent, 
for coining the silver, the Government 
reserving the right to increase the rate 
for coinage and costs after a period of 
thirty days. 

This measure was probably taken to 
alleviate the financial stress in which 
the country finds itself, due largely to 
the temporary closing of the principal 
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hanks of the country, which has had 
the effect of decreasing the circulation 
of silver coin and causing the with- 
drawal of considerable gold coin from 
circulation. 

PROPOSED ARGENTINE BANK 
OF AGRICULTURE 

T^HE special finance committee of 

the Argentine Chamber of Depu- 
ties has prepared its project for the 
creation of a Banco Agricola. The 
project provides that fifteen days 
after the promulgation of the law the 
Government shall deposit in the Caja 
de Conversion a bond for $100,000,000 
gold and shall withdraw the equivalent 
of $50,000,000 gold in paper money 
at the conversion rate fixed by law 
3871 and hand it over to the Banco 
de la Nacion, which will lend it to 
cattle breeders, agriculturists and man- 
ufacturers who employ national raw 
material in their manufactures. Loans 
to breeders and farmers shall be made 
for five years with quarterly amorti- 
zation of five per cent, and six per 
cent, interest per annum. Loans to 
manufacturers shall be for one year. 
The bank is to give preference to 
small loans and in no instance is any 
loan to exceed $50,000. The bank is 
to be authorized to grant loans on 
warrants and agrarian properties. The 
balance of the bond is to be deposited 
in the Caja de Conversion for com- 
plying with later laws. 

CREDIT CURTAILMENT IN 
VENEZUELA 

'T'HE American minister at Caracas 
*■* writes that practically all, if not 
all, export commission houses in New 
York have refused to extend further 
immediate credit to their customers in 
Caracas. For example, an American 
who has been engaged in the sale of 
standard American manufactured ar- 
ticles on a wholesale scale in Venezuela 
for nearly twenty years and who dur- 



ing all that period has dealt exclusive- 
ly with one of the largest commission 
houses in New York, remitted a con- 
siderable sura early in August, six 
weeks before payment was due accord- 
ing to the terms he had been granted. 

At the same time he filed a new order 
amounting to only one-fifth of the re- 
mittance made, expecting the usual 
terms of credit on this order. By re- 
turn mail he was advised that 
further shipments could not be fnade, 
owing to existing financial conditions, 
and similar notices by mail, confirm- 
ing earlier notices by cable, have been 
received by all dealers in this city. 

The minister says that trade exten- 
sion cannot be hoped for under such 
conditions, and respectfully suggests 
that it is imperative for the manufac- 
turers and jobbers to grant credit to 
comniission houses in order that the 
latter may in turn continue to extend 
credit of three months to the foreign 
trade. 

• 

BANCO DE NUEVO LEON 

TVESPITE the disturbed condition 
of affairs in Mexico for some 
time past, and although other banks 
in Monterry were compelled to sus- 
pend operations, the Banco de Nuevo 
Leon not only continued in business 
but was able to render about the usual 
service to its patrons, and reports earn- 
ings sufficient for an annual dividend 
of ten per cent, and the three classes 
of reserve funds united now amount 
to $919,682.79, or almost forty-six 
per cent, of the capital. The total 
resources of El Banco de Nuevo Leon 
on June 30 were $11,509,679. 

REFUNDING OF BRAZILIAN 
DEBT 

TT is announced that the Brazilian 
A Government will fund for three 
years, from August 1 , 1914, the in- 
terest on the entire external debt of 
the republic. It is also announced 
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that the Government has authorized 
the Rothschilds to issue five per cent, 
f undine: bonds in an amount not ex- 
ceeding $75,000,000 as second charge 
on customs. 

The proposed funding will cover all 
the interest on the sixteen existing 
loans and other minor payments. 

In accordance with the plan, sinking 
funds and the redemption of existing 
loans are to be suspended for a period 
of thirteen years. 

The new funding bonds are to be 
made redeemable by a half per cent, 
sinking fund applied half yearly from 
July 81, 1927, namely, ten years after 
the funding scheme ends. 



Asiatic 

BANK OI’ TAIWAN, LIMITED 

'T'HE Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., w'hose 
head office is at Taipeh, Formosa 
(Taiwan), reports gross profits fo t the 
half-year ended June 30, 4,859,188 
yen, which added to the balance 
brought forward from last account, 
gives a total of yen 5,098,931. After 
providing for current expenses, a divi- 
dend at the rate of ten per cent, bonus, 
and addition of yen 180,000 to the re- 
serve funds, 234,804 yen was carried 
forward to next account. 

The total resources of the bank on 
June 80 were yen 92,027,221. 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

-—Temporary quarters for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, District No. 2, em- 
bracing the State of New York, will 
be at 27 Pine street. 

— Benjamin Strong, Jr., president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, was elect- 
ed Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New \ T ork at a meeting of the 
directors on October 6. 



— The recent statement of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
issued in response to the call of the 
State Superintendent of Banks as of 
September 12, exhibits total deposits 
of $202,000,000, compared with $167.- 
000.000 one year ago — a gain of $35,- 
000,000 in twelve months. The total 
resources of this company now exceed 
$260,000,000. 



— As a result of the recent distribu- 
tion of the Year Books covering all 
phases of the activities of New York 
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Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking for 1914-1915 and the open- 
ing rally at which there was an attend- 
ance of over 1,000 New York bank 
men, 300 neAV members already have 
been secured. 

The unusually strong programme of 
educational courses presented this year 
has also been a large factor in the in- 
crease in membership which makes the 
total to date over 2,800. 

In addition to the regular two-year 
course leading up to securing the In- 
stitute certificate, a preliminary course 
has been introduced together with 
many special lectures, covering all 
phases of barking with particular em- 
phasis on the conditions produced by 
the European war. 

Another feature contributing toward 
the increased membership is found in 
special meetings held by Chapter rep- 
resentatives in various banks and trust 
companies. At these meetings the men 
are fully informed regarding Institute 
work. A recent meeting in this connec- 
tion was held at the Astor Trust Com- 
pany. It was presided over bv Consul 
Harry C. Bock and the speakers were 
Fred W. Ellsworth of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, J. A. Seaborg of the 
Bankers Trust Company and Harold 
S. Schultz, secretary New York Chap- 
ter. 

— At the recent conference of direc- 
tors of the various Federal Reserve 
Banks held in Washington four men 
prominent in New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking were 
honored by being invited to participate. 



These were O. Howard Wolfe, presi- 
dent of New York Chapter and secre- 
tary of the clearing-house section of 
the American Bankers Association; 
Joseph A. Broderick, member of the 
board of governors of New York 
Chapter and examiner in charge of the 
credit bureau of the New York State 
Banking Department ; Andrew A. Bento 
of Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Com- 
pany; and Ralph Dawson, assistant 
manager foreign department, Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

These men served on the preliminary 
organization committee which prepared 
a comprehensive plan covering the 
working plan of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

— The American Exchange National 
Bank has issued a pamphlet containing 
the Federal Trade Commission Law 
and related acts. The pamphlet also 
contains a review of these important 
laws, written by John B. Daish, A. B., 
LL. M., a prominent interstate com- 
merce lawyer of Washington. 

It is generally understood that the 
Federal Trade Commission Law is 
broader in its application to business 
than any Federal legislation heretofore 
enacted. 

— At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York, October 22, William G. 
Gaston was appointed cashier. 

— Some changes have taken place in 
the process by which national banks 
throughout the country have been ac- 
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customed to replenish their five per 
cent, redemption fund by drafts on 
their New York correspondents. 

Heretofore, the Government has been 
willing to accept through the Assistant 
Treasurer at New York drafts on New 
York. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has issued a circular to the national 
banks in general that such drafts will 
no longer be accepted. 

It is understood that this expedient 
has been adopted in order to protect 
the supply of lawful money now held 
by the New York banks. This supply 
is not at present so great in view of 
the extraordinary strain on New York 
to meet foreign obligations incident to 
the European war. Also since the na- 
tional banks throughout the country 
are taking out emergency currency, the 
volume of drafts on New York for re- 
plenishing the five per cent, fund has 
increased. 

In order to check this the Secretary 
has sent a circular to the national 
banks and others concerned as follows: 

“Circular No. 2 of May 12, 1914, 
providing the manner of making de- 
posits by national banks to the credit 
of the five per cent, redemption fund, 
is hereby revoked to the extent where- 
by it permitted such deposits to be 
made by check drawn on New York 
and forwarded to the Assistant Treas- 
urer at that point. 

“Hereafter deposits by national 
banks to the credit of the Treasurer 
of the United States on account of the 



five per cent, redemption fund shall be 
made with the Treasurer or an Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States, 
and such deposits may only be made in 
either of these two ways: 

“1. By a deposit of lawful money 
of the United States (or of gold when 
the five per cent, fund is for the re- 
demption of additional currency issued 
under the act of May 30, 1908), Avith 
any Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States on account of the five per cent, 
redemption fund. 

“2. By a remittance of lawful 
money of the United States (or of 
gold when the five per cent, fund is 
for the redemption of additional cur- 
rency issued under the act of May 30, 
1908), addressed to the Treasurer of 
the United States for credit of the five 
per cent, redemption fund. The ex- 
press charges, if not prepaid, will be 
deducted from the proceeds of the re- 
mittance at Government contract rates. 

“These are the two methods of mak- 
ing these deposits that were in force 
for many years and up to the issuance 
of the circular letter of March 10, 
1913.“ 

For such banks as find either of 
these methods inconvenient, the New 
York banks stand ready to honor drafts 
on them and to make the necessary de- 
posits for their correspondents, re- 
minding the latter, however. that a de- 
posit of any of their idle currency in 
NeAv York would be appreciated. 
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— When the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank opens on November 16 it 
is estimated that its resources will he 
in excess of if 5 103,000,000. 

— The Guaranty Club, composed of 
officers and employees of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, at its 
annual meeting October 15, elected the 
following officers: President, Hy. R. 
Wohlers; vice-president, Carl W. Mal- 
zaeher; secretary, E. J. Bleezarde; 
treasurer, G. C. Fincke. 

Mr. Wohlers, who is secretary to 
President A. .1. Hemphill, has served 
on various committees of the club, and 
was the first editor of the club’s offi- 
cial paper, the “Guaranty News.” 

The club lias a membership of over 
300, maintains a club room in the 
Guaranty Trust Company’s building, 
holds periodical outings, an annual din- 
ner, supports a thrift fund for the 
benefit of its members, and in various 
ways provides diversion, entertainment 
and instruction for the several hun- 
dred employees of the company. 



— On October 15, the resumption of 
call loans on collateral was announced 



and the rate reduced from eight to 
seven per cent. 

—Thomas Cochran succeeds Seward 
Prosser as president of the Liberty 
National Bank, Mr. Prosser having re- 
signed to become president of the 
Bankers Trust Company. 

Mr. Cochran goes to his new’ posi- 
tion from the Astor Trust Company, 
of w'hich institution he w f as vice-presi- 
dent. 



— Ronald II. McDonald has been 
elected vice-president of the Astor 
Trust Company. 



— The annual meeting of the New r 
York Clearing-House Association was 
held October 6 and the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

“In view of the complex nature of 
the banking situation now existing and 
which seems likely to continue for at 
least some time, it is deemed important 
to the best interests of the New York 
Clearing-House Association that the 
present officers and committees of this 
association w’ho have been handling its 
affairs should continue to do so for an- 
other year; now, therefore, we, the un- 
dersigned, composing all of the members 
of said association, do hereby request, 
and consent, that the election of offi- 
cers and committees as provided in 
Article V of the constitution of this 
association he postponed until the an- 
nual meeting of said association in 
October. 1915; and that the present of- 
ficers and committees shall continue to 
serve as such until that time, or until 
their successors are elected; and that 
the effect of the provisions of Section 
3 of said Article V 7 requiring at least 
tw r o members of the several committees 
to retire each year, and of any other 
provision of said constitution necessary 
to be suspended in order to carry out 
the purpose of this consent, shall be 
suspended in the meantime.” 

The manager’s annual report for the 
year ending September 30, 1911, shows 
total clearings of $89,760,314,971, 
against #9S, 121 ,520,297 the previ- 
ous year. The average daily elear- 
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ings were £296,238,762 as compared 
with $328,833,100 last year. The item- 
ized report for the fiscal year follows: 

Exchanges $89,760,344,971 

Balances 5,128,647,302 

Total transactions $94,888,992,273 

The average daily transactions: 

Exchanges $296,238,762 

Balances 16,926,228 

Total $313,164,991 

Total transactions since organization 
of clearing house (sixty -one years) : 

Exchanges . . * $2,509,034,(11 1,053 

.Balances 117,797,140,257 

Total . $2,626,831,181,311 

6 

Philadelphia 

— Charles J. Rhoads, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Girard 
Trust Company, who heads Philadel- 
phia’s Federal Reserve Bank as Gov- 



ernor, has reached this important posi- 
tion at an early age, being only forty- 
two. He became associated with the 
Girard Trust Company in 1893, was 
made assistant treasurer in 1898, treas- 
urer in 1900, and vice-president in 
1904. 

— The Germantown Trust Company 
recently reached its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, having been established in 
1889 as the Germantown Real Estate, 
Deposit and Trust Company. Assets 
of the company have steadily grown 
until on September 16 last, they were 
$6,535,000. 

— On November 12 and 13 the third 
annual meeting of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia. 

— The Girard National Bank has the 
honor of furnishing the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of this city, 
the president, Richard L. Austin, be- 
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ing selected for that position. Mr. 
Austin as president of the Independ- 
ence National Bank was influential in 
bringing about a merger of that bank 
with the Girard National in 1901, and 
he became vice-president, retaining that 
office until 1914, when he became pres- 
ident. Mr. Austin was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1859. 

# 

— New York State will shortly have 
its new Land Bank in operation. Thir- 
ty-six of the savings and loan associa- 
tions already organized, having total 
resources of over $17,000,000, have 
agreed to execute the organization cer- 
tificate, while forty-eight associations, 
having total resources of over $25,000,- 
000, have notified the Banking Depart- 
ment of their intention to become 
members at a comparatively early date. 

With the operation of the Land 
Bank the farmers of New York State 
will be able to change their present 
mortgages into Land Bank loans. The 
State Banking Department in coopera- 
tion with the Agricultural Department 
and representatives of various agricul- 
tural interests and of savings and loan 
associations, has been working to bring 
the advantages of the system to the 
attention of the people of the State. 

The difference between the ordinary 
mortgage and the Land Bank loan is 
in the method of paying off the princi- 
pal. In the ordinary mortgage the 
borrower pays <six per cent, interest each 
year, and his principal at the end of 
his loan. Under the Land Bank sys- 
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tern the borrower pays part of his prin- 
cipal each year, in addition to his in- 
terest. If the farmers take advantage 
of the new system, they will effect a 
very substantial saving on their mort- 
gage loans. 



— The roll of honor of the State 
banks and trust companies of Mary- 
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land is a table prepared by the Bank 
Commissioner from the reports of con- 
dition made to the State Banking De- 
partment. To secure a place on the 
roll of honor a banking institution must 
show surplus and undivided profits in 
excess of its capital stock — that is, as- 
suming the capital to be one hundred 
per cent., the surplus and profits must 
exceed that percentage. In other 
words, to be entitled to a place on the 
roll of honor, an institution must have, 
in the form of surplus and profits com- 
bined, an amount larger than its capi- 
tal, and its numerical order on the roll 
of honor is based upon the percentage 
of this amount to its capital. 

According to the last reports of con- 
dition to the Bank Commissioner, Sep- 
tember 12, there were in operation in 
the State one hundred and twenty 
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State banks and trust companies. Of 
these forty (or thirty-three and one- 
third per cent.) are entitled to posi- 
tions on the roll as follows: 



Safe Deposit and Trust Co 


• Baltimore 


Capital 

$600,000.00 


Surplus 
and Profits 
$2,573,785.55 


Per 

Cent. 

428.96 


Rank 

1 


Manchester Bank 


. Manchester 


10,000.00 


41,901.47 


419.01 


2 


Sudlcrsville Bank 


. Sudlersvillc 


10,000.00 


39,797.69 


397.98 


3 


Lonaconing Savings Bank 

Union Mills Savings Bank 


. IiOnaconing 


20,000.00 


68,547.96 


342.74 


4 


• Union Mills 


10,000.00 


31,303.98 


313.04 


5 


Westminster Savings Bank 


. Westminster 


50,000.00 


149,976.10 


299.95 


6 


Hagerstown Bank 


. Hagerstown 


150,000.00 


*405,885.01 


270.59 


7 


Baltimore Trust Company 

I’nion Bridge B’k’g & Trust Co.. 


. Baltimore 


1,000,000.00 


2,571,427.74 


257.14 


8 


. Union Bridge 


23,980.00 


59,556.42 


248.36 


9 


Caroline County Bank 


. Greensboro 


1 2,000.00 


29,743.64 


247.86 


10 


Reisterstown Savings Bank 


. Reisterstown 


10,000.00 


23,830.07 


238.30 


11 


Kent Countv Savings Bank 


. Chestcrtown 


20,000.00 


44375.31 


221.88 


12 


Mversville Savings Bank 


. Mversville 


15,550.00 


33,341 .26 


214.41 


13 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co.. 


. Baltimore 


1 ,500,000.00 


3,208,901.82 


213.92 


14 


Bank of Somerset 


. Princess Anne 


50,000.00 


98,994.05 


197.99 


15 


Chestcrtown Bank of Maryland.. 


. Chestcrtown 


26,575.00 


50,854.72 


191.36 


16 


Woodsboro Savings Bank 


. Woodsboro 


25,000.00 


45,079.82 


180.32 


17 


Bank of Crisfield 


. Crisfield 


50,000.00 


86,062.02 


172.12 


18 


Talbot Bank 


. Kaston 


25,000.00 


40,648.96 


162.60 


19 


Walkersville Savings Bank 

Carroll County Savings Bank... 


. Walkersville 


25,000.00 


40,082.66 


160.33 


20 


Uniontown 


20,000.00 


28339.74 


141.20 


21 


Hancock Bank 


Hancock 


25,000.00 


34,710.18 


138.84 


22 


Hampstead Bank of Carroll Co.. 


Hampstead 


20,000.00 


27,422.13 


137.11 


23 


Tanevtown Savings Bank 


. Taneytown 


25,000.00 


33,736.72 


134.95 


24 


Westminster Deposit & Trust Co. 


. Westminster 


100,000.00 


131,714.59 


131.71 


25 


Church Hill Bank of Maryland.. 


.Church Hill 


10,000.00 


13,016.28 


130.16 


26 


Kastern Shore Trust Co 


. Cambridge 


136,975.00 


175,825.50 


128.36 


27 


Fidelity Savings Bank 


. Frostburg 


25,000.00 


31,586.62 


126.35 


28 


Bank of Delmar 


. Delmar 


25,000.00 


30,031.85 


120.13 


29 


Citv Savings Bank 


. Hagerstown 


50,000.00 


58358.38 


116.72 


30 


Fidelity Trust Co 


. Baltimore 


1,000,000 


1,165,959.88 


116.60 


31 


Maryland Surety & Trust Co.... 


. Hagerstown 


150,000.00 


174333.77 


116.16 


32 


Farmers Bank of Somerset Co... 


Marion Station 


15,000.00 


17,344.67 


115.63 


as 


Continental Trust Co 


. Baltimore 


1,350,000.00 


1,485,573.47 


110.04 


34 


Citizens Savings Bank 


Thurmont 


25,000.00 


27,223.39 


108.89 


35 


Hillsboro Queen Anne Bank 


Hillsboro 


10,000.00 


10,818.20 


108.18 


36 


Central Trust Co 


Frederick 


200,000.00 


213,977.86 


106.99 


37 


Valiev Savings Bank 


. Middletown 


75,000.00 


77359.89 


103.95 


38 


Boonsboro Bank 


, Boonsboro 


25,000.00 


25,255.27 


101.02 


39 


Mercantile Bank 


, Baltimore 


100,000.00 


100,010.78 


100.01 


40 


4 
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— Extensive improvements have been 
made in the home of the Lamberton 
National Bank, Oil City, Pa. Much 
additional space was gained by the al- 
terations, and the furnishings of the 
bank have been brought up to modern 
standards. 

— Alfred W. Hudson, an ex-prrsi- 
dent of New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, has 
been made president of the L irst Na- 
tional Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding C. W. Snow, who has retired. 

Mr. Hudson is an experienced 
banker. He was originally with the 
Fifth Avenue Trust Company, now the 
Fifth Avenue Branch of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, and later 
was with the State Banking Depart- 
ment. 

He has been prominently identified 
with New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking for many 
years; has served the Chapter and the 
Institute in various capacities; and dur- 
ing his term as president of New York 
Chapter inaugurated a programme 
which has proved exceptionally practi- 
cal and useful. Institute men all over 
the country will be glad to know of Mr. 
Hudson’s preferment. 

— The New York State Bankers As- 
sociation has appointed a publicity 
committee composed of James H. Per- 
kins. vice-president National City 
Bank, Nov York; Charles H. Sabin, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; W. W. Brundage, 
cashier Bank of Hammondsport; 
James G. Cutler, president Alliance 
Bank, Rochester, and F. W. Hyde, 
cashier National Chautauqua County 
Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 



— York county, Pa., bankers have 
formed an association which held its 
first annual meeting and banquet on 
October 12. Addresses were made by 
E. J. Cattell, City Statistician, Phila- 
delphia; John M. Nelson, of Nelson. 
Cook & Company, Baltimore; A. B. 
Farquhar of York, and J. M. Logan, 
national bank examiner. An exceed- 
ingly hopeful tone pervaded tin 
speeches. 
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— The Monmouth County (N. J.) 
Bankers Association in convention re- 
cently at Flemington, elected these of- 
ficers : President, William A. Berry, 

cashier Seacoast National Bank, As- 
bury Park; vice-president, Fred F. 
Sehock, cashier Spring Lake Bank; 
secretary and treasurer, R. C. Poole, 
cashier First National Bank, Belmar; 
member executive committee, G. A. 
Denise, cashier Central National Bank, 
Freehold. 

— Buffalo Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking held its opening 
meeting of the season on October 8. 
The principal speaker was Clifford 
Hubbell, president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, his topic being “The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act.” 

— While simple in design, the new 
building of the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Trust Company, which was opened for 
business September 28, is very beauti- 
ful. 

The building has a frontage of forty 
feet and is 105 feet in depth. The ex- 
terior is imposing and is composed of 
a handsome grade of Vermont marble. 
The interior is very artistic and com- 
plete in every detail. Over the entrance 
to the building is a clock in a bronze 
grill which is to be illuminated at 
night. The face of the clock is carved 
in Formosa marble. 

— A new building will be put up by 
the Guardian Trust Company, York, 
Pa. 

© 

NEW ENGLAND 

Boston 

— Through the courtesy of the First 
National Bank of Boston the Boston 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking now occupies quarters in the 
building of that bank. 

These quarters comprise a suite of 
offices furnished in mahogany and lo- 
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cated on the Congress street side of 
the building. There the reference libra- 
ry will be kept and members will be 
able to visit it at any time. 

lectures in the education course w’ill 
be held in Norcross Hall of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union. 



— The Tremont Trust Company, a 
new Boston organization, began busi- 
ness at 14 State street, in that city, 
September 17. At the conclusion of 
its first month’s business it had aggre- 
gate deposits of $296,000, and on 
November 4, $450,000, a most excel- 
lent showing. The company is capi- 
talized at $200,000, with surplus of 
$50,000. The president is United 
States District Attorney Asa P. 
French; vice-presidents, Simon Swig, 
an important real estate operator 
of Boston; J. M. W. Hall, for- 
mer mayor of Cambridge, and 
John N. Cole, former speaker of 
the House; treasurer, Ralph E. Par- 
ker, formerly of the Boston Stock 
Exchange; secretary, Charles Fleisch- 
er; assistant secretary, Isaac Cohen. 
The directors include representatives 
of many important lines of manufac- 
turing and mercantile business. 



— Alfred Aiken, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) National Bank, has 
been elected Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Mr. Aiken graduated from Yale with 
the class of 1891. In 1892-’3 he was 
connected with the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, and from 1894 to 
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1899 was assistant manager of the 
New England department of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. He 
served as assistant cashier of the State 
National Bank of Boston from 1899 to 
1904, when he went to Worcester as 
treasurer of the Worcester County In- 
stitution for Savings, to the presidency 
of which he was elected in 1908. He 
continued in this capacity until he was 
elected president of the Worcester Na- 
tional Bank, in 1913. 

He is a director of the Merchants 
National Bank of Boston, of the New 
England Casualty Company of Boston, 
secretary of the Norwich Nickel and 
Brass Company, a trustee of the 
Worcester Art Museum, and a trustee 
and member of the board of investment 
of the Worcester County Institution 
for Savings. 

In 1909 he was offered the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury by President Taft, but de- 
clined. 



— The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston makes the following announce- 
ment: 



“We have arranged for an agent to 
represent us in Buenos Ayres, Argen- 
tina, through whom we will obtain gen- 
eral and special reports on business 
conditions in that country. These re- 
ports will be made at our request at 
any time and will cover such matters as 
the market for our products, the oppor- 
tunities for purchasing goods in South 
America and any other information 
which may be usefuLor necessary.” 
Digitized by VjOO^lC 
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— George H. Burt, formerly cashier 
of the State Bank and Trust Company, 
Hartford, C-t., is now vice-president. 
Charles A. Lille has been promoted 
from assistant cashier to succeed Mr. 
Burt as cashier. 

— This section of the country has a 
number of savings bank officials who 
have served their institutions for half 
a century or more, representing the 
very best type of bankers. Among 
such may be mentioned Thomas S. 
Birdseye, treasurer of the Derby Sav- 
ings Bank of Derby, Conn., who en- 
tered the bank as a clerk July 1, I860, 
and succeeded his father as treasurer 
in 1880. He has, therefore, been con- 
nected with the bank over fifty-four 
years and has been its treasurer thirty- 
four years. He has outlived six presi- 
dents and not one of the original board 
of trustees is now living. His son, 
Henry S. Birdseye, is the assistant 
treasurer of the bank and will succeed 
his father as treasurer. Largely as the 
result of the efforts of father, son and 
grandson the deposits of the Derby 
Savings Bank have increased from six 
thousand dollars in 1847 to almost as 
many millions in 1914. 

— Members of the National Bank 
Cashiers Association of Massachusetts 
had their annual outing the latter part 
of September, meeting at South Law- 
rence for an automobile trip through 
Andover, North Andover, Lawrence 
and Methuen, with an incidental dinner 
at the Merrimac Country Club. 

The officers of the association are: 



President, Fred L. Oaks, Framingham; 
vice-presidents, H. C. Robinson, Green- 
field, and John F. Tufts, Watertown; 
treasurer, Fred B. Wheeler, Cam- 
bridge; executive committee, C. S. Put- 
nam, Worcester; J. Fi. Varney of Law- 
rence, and Frank W. Dutton of Pitts- 
field; secretary, B. W. Guernsey, 
Wellesley. 

— Members of the Berkshire Bank- 
ers Association had their semi-annual 
meeting and dinner at the Country 
Club, Pittsfield, Mass., on the evening 
of September 17, Charles E. Hibbard 
presiding. George B. Chandler, Com- 
pensation Commissioner of the State 
of • Connecticut, was the principal 
speaker. He counselled against the 
passage of laws relieving the individual 
of responsibility, stating that such leg- 
islation means less efficient workmen. 

— By November 15 work will be 
started on the new home of the Bridge- 
port (Ct.) Trust Company. 

The new bank building will be fifty 
feet high, forty-four feet wide and 153 
feet deep. The front will be of white 
granite and above the entrance there 
will be a window of bronze grilling and 
plate glass. The base will be of pol- 
ished brass. The words, “Bridgeport 
Trust Company, ” will be lettered in 
bronze above the large window. 

— On October 1 the City National 
Bank of Bridgeport, Ct., opened a sav- 
ing department with interest at four 
per cent, payable the first of April and 
the first of October. This action was 
Digitized by vj©OQlC 
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taken in response to the request of 
patrons for a safe and reliable reposi- 
tory for large funds which shall at the 
same time be drawing interest. 

The new department will have a cap- 
italization of $250,000, a surplus fund 
of $500,000 and the stockholders’ lia- 
bility will be $250,000. 



ing, Jr., and Joseph F. Appleton; 
treasurer, Charles A. Pike, formerly 
cashier of the City National Bank of 
Holyoke; secretary, Charles A. King. 

SOUTHERN STATES 



— The Home National Bank of Mil- 
ford, Mass., is now installed in its new 
banking rooms in the Thayer Building. 

— The Mechanics National Bank of 
New Bedford, Mass., took possession 
of its new building on October 13. It 
is of granite, and built in the modified 
Greek style, and is devoted entirely to 
the bank’s use. It was built under the 
single contract system by Messrs. 
Hoggson Bros., New York, and in con- 
struction and equipment meets all the 
requirements of modern bank architec- 
ture and furnishing. 

This is a very old bank, its original 
charter dating back to 1831. 

— The Windham County National 
Bank of Danielson, Ct., has a new 
bank home, with complete equipment, 
including a large and strong vault and 
modern safe deposit boxes. 

— The Beverly (Mass.) Trust Com- 
pany is a comparatively new institution, 
having begun business on August 1 , 
with capital of $100,000, surplus of 
$25,000 and deposits of about $60,000. 
The officers are: President, Ulysses G. 
Haskell, a well-known lawyer of Sa- 
lem; vice-presidents, Augustus P. Lor- 
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— Speaking before the annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Bankers As- 
sociation at Lexington, September 23, 
the president of the association, Frank 
M. Getty s, vice-president of the Union 
National Bank, Louisville, urged the 
members of the association to take part 
in the discussions. He said: 

“At the different group meetings I 
have expressed the opinion that the 
growing tendency of the members to 
import their speakers and do little or 
no talking themselves is a mistake. I 
would suggest that for the next year 
the group officers arrange their pro- 
grammes so that set speeches on hack- 
neyed subjects be put in the back- 
ground and let the live problems of 
each section of the State occupy the 
forefront. There can be no life in a 
convention where there is no general 
discussion/* 

The association elected these officers: 
President, J. W. Stoll, president First 
and City National Bank, Lexington; 
secretary, Arch B. Davis, Louisville; 
treasurer, H. D. Ormsby, cashier Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky, Louisville. 



— Removal of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Houston, Texas, to the 
ground floor of the new Mason Build- 
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MT A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
w| enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



ing {gives that institution very fine — Birmingham, Ala., wishes to have 

banking quarters and ample space for a branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
its growing business. This bank now of Atlanta. 

Ins nearly 2,000 accounts and its total 

resources on September 12 were $2,- — The People’s Savings Bank of 

326,5-43. Martin’s Ferry, West Va., is to have a 

new building. 

— Through the courtesy of the Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank, Savannah, — Richmond perfected its organiza- 

Ga., The Bankers Magazine has re- tion of the Federal Reserve Bank for 
ceivcd the accompanying illustration the Fifth District on October 5, by 
and information about the “Savannah,” electing George J. Seay as Governor 
the first steam ship to cross the At lan- and James A. Moncure, secretary of 
tic Ocean. the board. 
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9TEAM SHIP "SAVANNAH," CAPT. MOSES RODGERS 
THE FIRST STEAM SHIP THAT CROSSED THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

WAS BUILT IN NEW YORK, AND SAILED MARCH E8 T J, ISIS, ARRIVED IN SAVANNAH AFTER A PASSAOE 
Or SIX OAYS, THENCE TO LIVERPOOL IN IS DAYS. WHEN ENTERING THE ST. OEOROE’S CHANNEL OFF 
THE CITY OF CORK, SHE WAS DESCRIED BY THE COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH FLEET, LYING IN THAT 
CITY. SEEINO A VOLUME OF SMOKE ASCCNDINO FROM THE STEAMER. HE NATURALLY CONCLUDED 
SHE WAS ON FIRE, ANO WITH COMMENDABLE PROMPTITUOE DISPATCHED TWO CUTTERS TO HER 
RELIEF; ON BOAROINO THEY FOUND HER ALL RIOHT. SHE STEAMEO FOR LIVERPOOL; ON NEARINO 
THE CITY THE PIERS WERE TMRONOED WITH THOUSANOS OF PFOPLE.WHO GREETED HER WITH 
ENTHUSIASTIC CHEERS 



This illustration is of special inter- The following executive committee 
rst on account of recent efforts to re- was elected: 

vive our mercantile marine. William Ingle of Baltimore, Federal 
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Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Y our Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited . 

National State and City Bank 



WM. H. PALMER, President 



JOHN S. BLLETT, Vice-President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice President 



WM. M. HILL. Vice President 
JULTEN H. HILL, Cashier 



Reserve Agent; George J. Seay of 
Richmond, Governor; Col. John F. Bru- 
ton of North Carolina, Class A di- 
rector. 

The quarters at 1109 East Main 
street, formerly the home of the Rich- 
mond Trust and Savings Company" 
were secured as the home of the new 
institution. 

— State banks in Mississippi here- 
after cannot lawfully pay more than 
four per cent, on savings accounts and 
time certificate deposits. The bank ex- 
aminers have passed a rule that inter- 
est on savings deposits must be cred- 
ited semi-annually; also that time on 
certificates of deposit shall be four 
months, with no interest payable after 
maturity for overtime. 



dent, mention of which was made in 
last month’s Magazine. 

A. T. Kahn, heretofore cashier, is 
now vice-president; A. H. Van Hook is 
advanced from assistant cashier to 
cashier, while E. A. Conway, Jr., and 
M. Ricks are new assistant cashiers. 

— Dallas, Texas, had the pleasure 
and honor of entertaining this year’s 
annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, H. J. Drelier of 
Milwaukee presiding. Win. S. Evans 
was elected president to succeed Mr. 
Drelier, and San Francisco chosen as 
the place for the 1915 meeting. 

WESTERN STATES 



— Consequent upon the recent death 
of President Youree of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Shreveport, La., 
there have been some official promotions 
in that institution additional to the 
election of E. Kirby Smith as presi- 
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Chicago 



— On October 5 the Continental ami 
Commercial National Bank opened in 
its new building at La Salle and Adams 
street. The new bank and office build- 
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ing is twenty-two stories and repre- 
sents an investment of $12,000,000. 
The banking floor space is divided be- 
tween the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
and the Hibernian Banking Association 
— all affiliated institutions. 

The occupancy of this great modern 
structure by the banks named repre- 
sents a consummation of the growth 
that has taken place under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George M. Reynolds, the 
president, a former president of the 
American Bankers Association, and one 
of the leading bankers of the country. 
The institutions referred to have com- 
bined deposits around $235,000,000, 
while the Continental and Commercial 
National alone ranks close to the head 
of banking institutions in this country. 

The new building represents the 
best type of American commercial 
architecture, and affords banking ac- 
commodations of the most perfect kind. 
Descriptions and illustrations of the 
building, from the time it was planned 
until completed, have already appeared 
in previous issues of the Magazine. 

— The Farm Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America held its first an- 
nual convention in this city October 7 
and 8. There was a good attendance 
and much interest was shown. Hon. 
George E. Roberts, Director of the 
Mint, John Lee Coulter and others de- 
livered addresses. 

— Melvin A. Traylor is now vice- 
president of the Live Stock Exchange 
National Bank, coming to that position 
from the vice-presidency of the Nation- 
al Stockyards National Bank, East St. 
Louis, 111. He was formerly president 
of the First National Bank, Ballinger, 
Texas. 

— A committee of the Chicago 
Clearing-House Association reports 
that between August 1 and October 1 
there has been a falling off of over 
$10,000,000 in deposits, while loans in- 
creased nearly $6,000,000. The ex- 
traordinary demands made upon the 
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banks have been met by some reduction 
in reserves, by the issue of clearing- 
house certificates and emergency cur- 
rency. Defending an increase in the 
discount rate, the report says: 



“There arc therefore two good rea- 
sons why the discount rate should now 
be seven per cent. These are: First, 
the necessity of limiting the extension 
of credit to the actual, legitimate and 
urgent necessities of borrowing custom- 
ers, because in consequence of their 
shrinking resources the banks have been 
in no position to extend credit freely, 
and, second, because the present extra 
cost of doing business more than off- 
sets the profit derived from the in- 
creased rate of discount. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that irrespective 
of losses the net profits of these six 
national banks for the current month 
of September are fifteen per cent, less 
than they were for the same month last 
year. 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 

Undivided Profits, $1,050,000 Total Resources, $50,000,000 



PEOPLES STATE BANK 



“The demand on Chicago banks for late only to the national banks, mem- 
loans has been greatly increased by bers of our clearing-house association, 
their having to protect their customers it is only fair to say that the thirteen 
who have placed lines of commercial State bank members, as well as the 
paper on the open market through forty affiliated members, have met the 
brokers, largely with country banks, situation with an equal spirit of help- 
and to the extent which they have thus fulness and patriotism, their state- 
protected their customers they have at ments recently published showing a de- 
the same time relieved the country crease in their deposits of $ 35 , 280 , 941 , 
banks of their purchased paper. while their loans showed a decrease of 

“It is expected that before long the only $ 3 , 564 , 216 .” 
money now being realized on the large 

crops in the West, Northwest and — The capital of the Northern Trust 

Southwest will flow to the centers Company, Chicago, has been increased 

through the country banks. When this from $ 1 , 500,000 to $ 2 , 000 , 000 , a spe- 

occurs Chicago banks should be able cial dividend of thirty-three and one- 
to resume more normal conditions. This, third per cent, being declared to exist- 
however. may be somewhat retarded ing stockholders, who w r ere allowed to 
should the unsettled conditions caused subscribe for the increase at the rate 

by the war be prolonged. of one share of the new stock for each 

“Chicago banks have met the situa- three shares of the old. In addition 
tion to the utmost of their ability in a to the capital of $ 2 , 000 , 000 , the North- 
helpful and patriotic spirit. They ern Trust Company has $ 1 , 500,000 
have not taken advantage of the situa- surplus and over $1,000,000 of undi- 
tion to abnormally increase their prof- vided profits, 
its, and they do not intend to. 

“While the figures herein given re- — Charles R. Holden, of the law 
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firm of Kraus, Alschuler & Holden, is 
a new vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago, and will 
also act ns the company’s counsel. 

— Accompanying its own statement, 
the German National Bank of North- 
ern Kansas, at Beloit, publishes the de- 
posits of each of the other banks in 
the county, its name heading the list 
as having the largest total. 

— The Commercial-German National 
Bank, Peoria, 111., issues a pamphlet 
showing the condition of each of the 
Peoria national banks at the date of 
the Comptroller’s last call. Its total 
resources are over $2,000,000 above 
the next bank in size, and about one- 
third the total of the five national 
banks of Peoria. 

— Iowa bad on the first of Septem- 
ber 709 savings banks, 305 State 
banks and nineteen trust companies — 
forty-five more in the aggregate since 
September 10, 1913. Their consolidated 
resources are $38 1, 74-5, 50 1.31. 

— Wisconsin State banks, trust com- 
panies and mutual savings banks re- 
ported $241,006,120.52 total resources 
on September 12 — a gain of $17,239,- 
677.98 since August 9, 1913. The num- 
ber of institutions reporting is 664. 

— The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis was honored by hav- 
ing its vice-president, William McChes- 
ney Martin, appointed chairman of the 



board of directors of the St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

The other members of the board of 
directors of the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve Bank are: F. O. Watts, presi- 
dent Third National Bank, St. Louis; 
Walker Hill, president Mechanics- 
American National Bank, St. Louis; 
Oscar Fen ley, Louisville, Ky. ; Murray 
Carleton, St. Louis; W. P. Plunkett, 
Little Rock, Ark., and Leroy Percy, 
Greenville, Miss. 




William McChesnev Martin 

CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS, FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK Of ST. LOUIS 
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— To secure better cooperation 
among bankers, and for the general 
welfare of the community, the Dodge 
County (Wis.) Bankers Development 
Association w*as recently formed at a 
meeting held at Horicon, and these of- 
ficers elected: President, Charles 

Hawks, Horicon; vice-president, J. E. 
McClure, Beaver Dam ; secretary and 
treasurer, G. H. Diekclman, Horicon. 

— At the recent annual meeting of 
the Bankers Club of Des Moines, 
Iowa — a live organization of the bank- 
ers of that city — W. B. Martin, presi- 
dent of the Iow T a Trust and Savings 
Bank, was elected president. Other 
officers elected for the coming year 



were: W. E. Barrett, cashier Valley 
National Bank, vice-president; Grant 
McPherrin, cashier State Bank, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Bert McKee of the 
Home Savings Bank and B. B. Vorse 
of the Century Savings Bank were 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

— Aggregate resources of the 538 in- 
corporated banks and trust companies 
of Ohio on September 12 were $ 620 ,- 
898,502.71. 

— After occupying temporary quar- 
ters for some time, the Whitewater 
(Wis.) Commercial and Savings Bank 
has moved into its new and permanent 
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Correct Lighting Adds to the Dignity 
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home. The bank commenced business 
a little over a year ago. 

— What is described as one of the 
largest buildings now in course of con- 
struction in Iowa is the new ten-story 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank 
building at Waterloo. 

The building will be of steel and 
concrete construction and thoroughly 
fireproof. The front will be of cream 
terra cotta and tapestry brick. It will 
be one of the most modern office struc- 
tures in the Middle West. 

The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank and the Farmers' Trust Com- 
pany will occupy a portion of the first 
floor. There also will be four shops 
on the ground floor. The second floor 
will be devoted to shops and the eight 
upper floors will be divided into office 
suites. 

— Group Five of the Ohio Bankers 
Association met at Summerland Beach, 
Buckeye Lake, on September 23, the 
hankers of Fairfield and Licking coun- 



ties being the hosts. H. B. Peters of 
the Fairfield National Bank, Lancas- 
ter, and chairman of the - group, ad- 
dressed the hankers reviewing the 
progress of the last year and dealing 
with the present situation, taking occa- 
sion to direct attention to the strong 
condition of the country's banks. A. 
H. Hally of Cincinnati spoke on Euro- 
pean war credits, outlining the effects 
of the war upon banking and the rem- 
edies proposed to be applied. S. B. 
Rankin, secretary of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, spoke on behalf of the 
State organization. 

— At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Amer- 
ican Trust and Savings Bank now occu- 
pies its new banking rooms in the 
American Trust Building, using the 
srround floor and basement. 

— Columbus, Ohio, now has a chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, with these officers: President, Her- 
bert B. Hallidav; vice-president, D. T. 
Jones; secretary, Edwin Buchanan ; 
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treasurer, G. O. Chun: board of gov- 
ernors, Stacy B. Rankin, C. M. Hin- 
man, Herbert L. Thomas, Henry Lo- 
renz, E. L. Abbott, J. A. Pvne, Frank 
L. Stein and R. S. Warner, Jr. 

— At Indianapolis, Tnd., the Fletch- 
er Savings and Trust Company has 
completed a sixteen-story bank and of- 
fice building, the second and third floors 
of which will be occupied by the com- 
pany, as well as part of the ground 
floor. 

- At a convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers held recently at 
Peoria. 111., resolutions were adopted 
favoring the establishment of a Central 
Labor Union Bank in Indianapolis. 



— Michigan State banks and trust 
companies increased their deposits over 
$25,000,000 between September 12, 
101L and August 9, 1913. 

— Reports of 149 State and savings 
banks, thirty-seven private banks and 
twenty trust companies of Colorado as 
made to State Bank Commissioner E. 
E. Drach at the close of business Sep- 
tember 12, show aggregate resources of 
$54,323,039.60, and average reserve, 
26.65 per cent. 

— Legal reserves of the Kansas State 
and private banks and trust companies 
at the date of official report of Sep- 
tember 12 were 31.6 per cent., com- 
pared with 35.8 per cent, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1913. 



— A new kind of “roll of honor” is 
presented in the reports of the State 
Examiner of Montana. It gives the 
names of those banks showing no over- 
drafts. 

0(H) 



--Stockholders of the Wayne County 
and Home Savings Bank and the 
Michigan Savings Bank of Detroit 
have ratified the plan for consolidating 
the two institutions, under the title of 
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Wavne County and Home Savings 
Bank, with $2,500,000 capital and a 
surplus of equal amount. 

— The Mercantile State Bank is a 
new institution at Minneapolis, with 
$300,000 capital stock, the shares being 
placed at a premium of thirty per cent. 

Wm. B. Tscharner is president; 
Lauritz S. Swenson, vice-president; M. 
C. Tifft, vice-president and counsel, 
and William F. Olsen, cashier. 

— The United States National Bank 
of Denver, Colo., has established a 
savings department. 

— Great Falls, Montana, is to have 
two new banks — one with $200,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus, and the 
other with $150,000 capital and a sur- 
plus of perhaps $40,000. 

— Indiana bankers at their annual 
convention in Indianapolis elected these 
officers: President, John P. Frenzel, 
Jr., assistant cashier Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis; vice-presi- 



dent, Frank J. Pitner, cashier First 
National Bank, Laporte; treasurer, 
Stuart T. Fisher, cashier People's 
American National Bank, Princeton; 
secretary, Andrew M. Smith, Indian- 
apolis. 

— Deposits in all classes of banks in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis show an in- 
crease of more than $37,000,000 in the 
past year, and a very material increase 
compared with the most recent preced- 
ing date — the present figures surpass- 
ing all previous high records. 

— At Grand Forks, No. Dak., the 
Northwestern Trust Company is put- 
ting up a five-story bank and office 
building of steel and concrete. The 
second floor will be occupied by the 
company named and by the Scandi- 
navian-Ameriean Bank. 

— Omaha has a new bank — the Ger- 
man-American State, with $200,000 
capital. F. R. Baker is president and 
J. P. Hackett, secretary. 
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PACIFIC STATES 

— As a result of the merger of the 
Mercantile National Bank and the 
German-American Bank, the German- 
American Mercantile Bank has been 
formed at Seattle, with $200,000 capi- 
tal. Horace Middaugh is chairman of 
the board, Ernest Carstens, president, 
T. B. Minahan and C. S. Harley, vice- 
presidents, and I. J. Rilev, cashier. 

— J. E. Patrick, heretofore manager 
of the Davis & Struve Bond Company, 
Seattle, has established a bond house of 
his own in that city. He has had twen- 
ty years’ experience in handling invest- 
ment securities. 

— San Francisco will entertain the 
1915 annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

— Plans are being studied for a new 
building which the First National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon, will erect next 
year at Fifth and Stark streets. 

— From the “Financial Letter” of 
the American National Bank of San 
Francisco is gleaned the following good 
news : 

Crop conditions in California are ex- 
cellent, with a few exceptions, and mar- 
kets are, for the most part, fairly sat- 
isfactory. The citrus fruit year draws 
to a close witli record shipments of 
about 48,000 carloads, as compared 
with about 18,000 cars last year. Grape 
shipments continue to go forward, the 
total shipments on October 14 being 
6,281 cars as against 4.476 cars at the 
same date last year. On the heels of 
the fruit crop, olive picking has begun 
in the upper Sacramento Valley; the 
crop is large and of good quality, and 
growers look forward to a profitable 
season. From the southern part of the 
State, shipments of celery, lettuce and 
other green vegetables are starting to 
Eastern markets in refrigerator ears. 
It is estimated that the commercial 
value of such products to be forwarded 
by rail in the next few months will be 
more than five million dollars. 

The soundness of financial conditions 
in San Francisco is illustrated by the 
showing of the national banks in re- 
sponse to the Comptroller’s call of Sep- 



tember 12. As compared with June 
30, the date of the last previous call, 
the nine banks collectively gained more 
than $4,500,000 in deposits, of which 
about $1,000,000 was from bamks and 
the remainder from other customers. 
That the banks have recognized their 
obligation to the commercial community 
as creators of credit is indicated by a 
gain of more than $7,000,000 in loans. 
The natural result wsls a slight decline 
in cash resources, although in actual 
specie and legal tenders in vaults the 
banks show a gain of nearly two and 
a half millions. 

The extent to which the emergency 
circulation privilege was availed of is 
an interesting feature of the exhibit. 
National bank notes outstanding in- 
creased from $20,775,609 on June 30 
to $22,173,974 on September 12, a 
gain of $1,398,365, most of which, it 
may be assumed, was additional circula- 
tion taken out under the Emergency 
Currency Act. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever. that the banks show as pledged 
with the National Currency Association 
securities to the total value of $5,462,- 
459 — sufficient to form the basis of ad- 
ditional circulation to the amount of 
about $4,000,000. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the banks found actual use 
for aliout a third of the paper monev 
arranged for and available to them. 
Even with the small amount distributed, 
many San Francisco people have be- 
come accustomed for the first time to 
handling paper money and will not 
readily return to the former practice 
of using gold as a circulating medium. 

— Since the latter part of September 
the National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Paul, Minn., has been installed in its 
new building at Fifth and Minnesota 
streets. 

© 



CANADIAN NOTES 

—A branch of the Quebec Batik has 
been opened at Greene Avenue. West- 
mount (Montreal), with D. McD. Dick- 
inson as manager. 

— The annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Bankers Association will be held 
at Toronto November 12. 
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Opening of the Federal Reserve Banks 



N OVEMBER 16 , 1914 , may perhaps become an important 
date in the country’s financial history, for it was on that 
day that the twelve Federal Reserve Banks began business. 
Whether the date named will become, as one of the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board enthusiastically declared, the “Fourth 
of July in the economic life of the United States,’’ remains to be 
seen. 

The hope of great success for the new system must rest on the 
assumption that the Federal Reserve Board at Washington, aided 
by the officers of the Federal Reserve Banks, can handle the re- 
deposited banking reserves of the country better than the bankers 
of the reserve and central reserve cities could do. 

For what has been chiefly accomplished by the Federal Reserve 
Act is the taking away of these redeposited reserves from the 
banks that have been handling them for many years and handing 
them over to the control of a political — or at least a Governmental 
— board at Washington. The officers of the Federal Reserve 
Banks are really the agents of this Federal Reserve Board. 

This statement is not in the nature of a criticism, but rather a 
declaration of fact. Conceivably the Federal Reserve Board and 
the officers of the Federal Reserve Banks may cooperate so cor- 
dially and act so wisely as to greatly improve on the methods that 
have heretofore been employed in handling these redeposited bank 



reserves. 

Upon this possibility, or probability, the success of the new 
system depends. 

But there are other very important things that give warrant 
for hoping that the Federal Reserve Banks may prove of great 
benefit. For the first time the separate units making up the na- 
tional banking system have beeen brought into a certain degree of 
unity — of itself 'a matter of the greatest importance. A redis- 
counting process has been provided for, a more scientific method 
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of note issues introduced, and the evils of the Sub-Treasury sys- 
tem eradicated — nr at least the Secretary of the Treasury is given 
authority to use the banks if he chooses to do so. 

These are some of the undoubted improvements which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks bring about in our banking mechanism. 

Having urged these reforms continuously for over a quarter of 
a century, Thk Bankers Magazine prefers at this time to ap- 
plaud what has been accomplished rather than to criticise the way 
of doing it. If the plan put into operation shall prove satisfactory 
in practice that must be its justification. 

Around the conduct of banking and credit operations by the 
Federal Government lie many pitfalls which only wary walking 
can avoid. The alliance between politics and banking, made pos- 
sible by this system, contains grave dangers. 

Exalted patriotism and almost superhuman wisdom will be 
required to steer clear of these difficulties. 

From the composition of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
personnel of the Federal Reserve Banks of the twelve districts, 
much may be expected. They unite a high degree of patriotism, 
intelligence, banking and general business experience. In their 
efforts to develop the new system along sound lines they will re- 
ceive unfailing popular support. 



EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE SUPPLY OF 
INVESTMENT CAPITAL 



A CAREFUL statement of what will be the effects of the war 
on the supply of investment capital has been made by 
Charles A. Conant, the well-known financial authority. 

Mr. Conant prefaces his statement with the following: 

(1) The cost of the war, if it lasts approximately a year, will 
not be materially less than $15, 000, 000, 000. 

(2) The demand for capital for purely war purposes, and 
for the settlements which succeed the war, will be so great as to 
absorb an amount equal to the entire savings for investment made 
in all civilized countries for a period of several years. 

(3) The effect of this abnormal demand for capital, which is 
being consumed without economic profit, will be to raise the rate 
of interest on investment securities higher than it has been for many 
years. 

(4) The fact that such enormous sums to pay the costs of the 
war are sought almost exclusively by means of government loans 
will make it impossible to obtain capital for other purposes, ex- 
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cept at a rate of interest considerably higher than that paid by 
governments. 

(5) The financial disturbances which will occur during the 
process of distribution of these government loans to investors, ex- 
tendingr ewer several years, will involve the sale on the American 
market of railway and industrial securities now outstanding to an 
amount which will in itself absorb so much of the new capital avail- 
able in the United States, that it will be extremely difficult to ob- 
tain any for new enterprises. 

(6) If, therefore, American railways and industrial enter- 
prises are to obtain any new capital whatever, during the next 
few years, it will be necessary to make issues of securities very at- 
tractive, not only in respect to the rate of interest, but in respect to 
the evidence that the interest and dividend payments are absolutely 
secured by adequate earnings. 

He sustains these assertions by the opinions of well-known 
European economists, and by earefullv-drawn arguments based 
on these views, and upon actual experiences as to the cost of the 
war thus far, and upon other data. 

Taking a table of annual issues of securities compiled by a Bel- 
gian economic publication of high repute as indicating about $4,- 
000,000,000 as normally available annually for investment in secu- 
rities, Mr. Conant says: 

“If the cost of the war for one year has to be paid out of the 
amount of annual savings indicated hv these figures, then every 
dollar of new capital for approximately four years will be ab- 
sorbed in government loans, and there will not be a penny avail- 
able in any financial market for building a railway spur, putting 
up a new station or terminal out of capital account, adding a bob- 
bin to the equipment of woolen and cotton mills, or making a single 
public improvement in the City of New York or any other munici- 
pality, except out of current revenue. 

“This, of course, is an extreme statement of the ease, which will 
not be fully realized in fact.” 



After considering the modifying factors, he raises this perti- 
nent inquiry: 



“What part the railways will be able to play in wresting a 
portion of the world’s savings from the outstretched hands of the 
powers which have been blowing away thousands of millions in 
powder and ball, becomes an interesting consideration. They must 
come into the open market and hid -against the greatest States in 
the world for some scanty portion of the supply of investment 
capital.” 

He further says that “the great demand caused by the war 
loans will raise the rental price for the use of capital to a high rate 
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during a considerable number of years to come. A demand for 
government purposes for loans of from ten to fifteen billions of 
dollars, representing three times the usual annual savings of the 
world, must inevitably put the lender in a position of strength and 
the borrower in a position of weakness.” 

The flotation of these heavy government loans in Europe would 
be marked by a disposition of foreign holders of American securi- 
ties to convert them into cash in order to apply the proceeds to 
subscriptions to their new national securities. 

Mr. Conant then refers to the large European investments in 
the United States, saying: 



“It is these enormous sums in foreign holdings which repre- 
sent the most serious menace to the American market and to the 
possibilities of our future financial development. This money has 
been advanced to us from time to time over a long period, because 
there was not a sufficient fund in America to meet the requirements 
of our development. The newer States of the West could never 
have been equipped with railways, banks, grain elevators, barns 
and homes, if foreign capital had not been poured into them in 
hundreds of millions after our Civil War. What will be involved, 
in effect, if European investors undertake to market a large part 
of their holdings of American securities in New York, will be the 
conversion of this gigantic time loan, payable only over long terms 
of years, into a call loan, payable as rapidly as the securities can 
be sold on the New York Stock Exchange. 

“It would hardly be within the range of the capacity of the 
banking system of the country to absorb the entire amount of $6,- 
000,000,000, estimated by Sir George Paish to represent foreign 
investments in the United States. Fortunately, it is not conceiv- 
able that the entire amount could be returned. Probably a con- 
siderable proportion — perhaps one-third — is invested in forms 
which are not quickly negotiable on the stock exchanges. Further, 
it is not likely that more than a certain percentage even of those 
securities which are readily negotiable would be returned for sale 
here. What proportion this will be, it is beyond the power of any 
living man at present to determine. Even if it should amount, 
however, to only one-tenth of the securities which are negotiable — 
say $400,000,000 — it would not be an easy load for the digestion 
of the American money market. 

“The amount in such securities which is returned to the Amer- 
ican market will influence directly the amount of investment capi- 
tal remaining in the United States available for other purposes. 
It is at this point that the problem comes directly home to Ameri- 
can railway managers and their bankers. If the country is sub- 
jected to a severe strain in order to take back from European 
holders an amount of securities representing the fund usually avail- 
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able for investment for one year or for several years, there will be 
practically no surplus left for investment in new railway issues. 
Here again a question of vital importance will be how far such 
issues can be made attractive, not only in the rate of interest paid, 
but in tlie surplus of earnings above the operating expenses and 
existing fixed charges of the issuing company, which will give a 
complete guaranty of security to the new investments.” 



BROADENING THE BOND MARKET 



O NE effect of the European war will, of course, be to curtail 
the amount of capital available for investment. 

Curiously enough, while nearly every interest in the coun- 
try has been coddled by Congress, the security market has not 
received any help from the Government. On the contrary prac- 
tically everything possible has been done to hit the corporations 
whose securities are being offered for sale, and the new Federal 
Reserve Act, designed to make money easy for almost everybody, 
takes exceptional care to declare that the funds borrowed from the 
Reserve Banks shall not be used in making permanent investments. 

To be fair, the statement ought to follow that this provision 
was doubtless designed to separate the discount funds of the Re- 
serve Banks from the investment markets of the country. 

Still, it is singular that Congress takes so much pains to legis- 
late for everybody, but extends no aid to investment securities. 

But the sale of legitimate investment securities — the bonds and 
stocks of railways and of other corporations — is not a nefarious 
proceeding as might be inferred from the Government’s neglect 
and indifference toward this kind of business. 

“Buy a bale of cotton, and help the South,” has justly become 
a popular cry. “Buy a bale of bonds, and help the railways and 
other industries of the country,” would be an equally praiseworthy 
slogan. Yet nobody raises up his voice in behalf of the investment 
securities on whose continued marketing the industries and the 
prosperity of the United States are largely dependent. On the 
contrary nothing contributes more to a politician’s popularity than 
to attack the railways and the big industrial corporations. 

Nevertheless, if railways are to be satisfactorily equipped; if 
industrial plants are to be maintained at a high rate of efficiency; 
if school-houses are to be built; if all the varied enterprises of the 
States and the municipalities are not to be greatly reduced or 
stopped altogether, the bond market must be kept in a position to 
absorb large lots of securities. 

It is no secret that Europe is calling for American cash in 
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large sums, and this will shorten our supply available for invest- 
ment here at home. Moreover, we can no longer have recourse 
to the European market in placing our investment securities. We 
must provide the necessary funds ourselves. 

The Federal Reserve Act, while it puts a ban on the use of the 
funds of the Reserve Banks for investment purposes, nevertheless 
opens a way for broadening the investment market. 

Here is the way. A bank that heretofore has been compelled 
to carry its own commercial discounts can now pass them over to 
the Reserve Banks, thus releasing a corresponding amount of 
funds which may be applied to the purchase of securities — even in 
stock speculation. 

By using the banks of the country as distributors of investment 
securities, the market may be still further broadened. This course 
was suggested by President George B. Caldwell in his address be- 
fore the convention of the Investment Bankers Association at Phil- 
adelphia last month. He said: 

“I shall not take time this morning to discuss at length the 
question of the very large expense bond houses are under in the 
conduct of their business. Certainly the profits of the past have 
not been a heavy charge upon financing, when measured by capi- 
tal employed, risk assumed and work required for investigation 
and distribution. Realizing our responsibility to our clients, the 
expense of investigation is more likely to be increased in the fu- 
ture than diminished, and it, therefore, seems to me that some bet- 
ter and cheaper plan of distribution must be found, if we are to 
practise economy. The picture of the investor receiving five or six 
circulars in his morning mail from as many houses offering the 
same issue, and before night receiving a call from five or six sales- 
men from the same houses is not infrequent, and an example of 
badly applied energy, which frequently creates distrust in the 
minds of the investor, besides adding considerably to the cost, or 
expense, of distribution. 

“I, myself, believe that we should have better cooperation with 
the bankers of the smaller cities, where for a compensation that 
was reasonable and at a saving over present methods, they become 
underwriters and distributors in their own locality of a very large 
percentage of the bonds sold there. When fully realized by these 
bankers, this is a field that could bring them considerable influence 
and additional profit at a small effort on their part. It is already 
a custom that such buyers invariably consult their local banker, 
and if the trade is made he frequently loses a deposit and makes 
nothing. These bankers must realize that deposits at three per 
cent, of surplus funds above a few hundred dollars will sooner or 
later lead to an investment at a better rate, and from every point 
I can tbink of they should readily become a profitable and natural 
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part of the machinery for distribution of bonds in this country, 
as they are abroad.” 



Mr. Caldwell bases his suggestion chiefly on economy of dis- 
tribution, but the policy of marketing securities through local 
banks, if adopted, would undoubtedly lead in time to a much 
broader investment market. 

If the average American could be trained to become an invest- 
or, there is hardly any limit to the country’s capacity for absorb- 
ing sound investment securities. 

It would seem that the banks are the natural channels through 
which bonds should be sold to the individual investor. The banks 
know the people in every community who have funds to invest. 
The banks have the confidence of the people — something it takes 
the bond house and the bond salesman a long time to get. 

As Mr. Caldwell points out, the bank would have to be duly 
compensated for its service; but even so, the cost would undoubt- 
edly be less than bv the present expensive method. Is it impossi- 
ble to devise a plan whereby the local bank could sell securities at 
retail and not lose a corresponding amount of deposits withdrawn 
to pay for the bonds? This is a question of live interest to the 
banks, which do not like to lose a substantial account for the sake 
of a small profit on the bonds sold. 

A satisfactory solution of this difficulty might be found in 
either of two ways: First, by giving the selling bank a larger 
share of the profit, which could probably be done since the expense 
of distribution should be greatly reduced; or to find some way by 
which depositors in local banks might buy bonds partly on credit, 
and thus avoid the withdrawals of deposits which might take place 
if the bonds were paid for outright. 

The importance of the matter justifies a careful study of the 
mechanism essential to carry out Mr. Caldwell’s suggestion. 

If the banks of the United States should become general dis- 
tributors of investment securities, the services of the investment 
banker would by no means be rendered less necessary. He would 
still be the expert, making the investigations essential to determin- 
ing the value of the securities offered. Relieved of the necessity 
of finding individual purchasers for bonds, he could devote his time 
and attention more closely to this expert work. The banks, before 
purchasing securities or participating in underwritings, would no 
doubt wish to make some investigations of their own which would 
thus supplement the more expert work of the bond houses. 

With the banks of the country generally acting as distributors 
of investment securities, and with the bonds offered divided into 
denominations of $100, there should be, if the people only save a 
little more, an immense addition to the investment absorptive ca- 
pacity of the people of the country that would go far toward miti- 
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gating the present lack of capital due to the war, and in the future 
give to the American security market a much broader and more 
stable basis than it has ever had before. 



CONTROL OF THE RESERVE BANKS 



A S pointed out in this Magazine for March last, page 277, the 
» control of the new Federal Reserve Banks does not reside 
either in the shareholders of those banks nor in the boards 
of directors of those institutions. It is the business of the share- 
holders to furnish the money for organizing the banks, while the 
directors virtually are limited in their functions to carrying out 
the orders of the Federal Reserve Board at Washington. This 
Board, in turn, will be largely dominated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who will thus exercise a tremendous power over the 
country’s financial machinery — greater than has ever existed in 
any country outside of Russia where the Imperial Bank is a part 
of the State Treasury. 

A careful reading of the Federal Reserve Act itself will show 
that this statement as to the control of the Federal Reserve Banks 
is correct. 

If any doubt existed on the subject, the act of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in fixing the date for the opening of the new banks 
would alone dispel that doubt. 

There was a convocation of directors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks at Washington on October 21, and when the matter of the 
opening date of the new banks came up for consideration, thirty- 
five of the directors voted in favor of November 16 and thirty- 
seven for November 30. The conference of directors then came to 
a unanimous decision to recommend that the banks be opened on 
November 30 in accordance with the will of the majority. But the 
Secretary of the Treasury, exercising an undoubted prerogative, 
declared in favor of November 16 as the day on which the Federal 
Reserve Banks should begin business, thus overruling the directors’ 
actions. 

Those who have carefully analyzed the underlying principles 
of the Federal Reserve Act long ago perceived that one of its 
chief assumptions was that the redeposited banking reserves of 
the country could be more efficiently handled at Washington by 
Governmental officials than by bankers at the various financial 
centers of the country. Mr. Bryan is already boasting that the 
financial center of the United States has been removed to Wash- 
ington. He seems to think that we have been saved from panic- 
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by the Federal Reserve Act, although this act was not in opera- 
tion when the recent expedients for preventing panic were put 
into effect. Surely, even with Mr. Bryan’s distrust of the banks, 
he must recognize that the cooperation of these institutions with 
the Government has done much to save the situation. 

The student of American banking history, having seen what 
has happened in the past through combining political and banking 
power, awaits with interest the inevitable hour when the Federal 
Reserve Act will encounter the same difficulty. One day some 
Administration — it may be Democratic or Republican — will get 
badly mutilated in this politico-financial macliine. 



A HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE 



W ITH the closing of the present month there passes into 
history a century of peace between two of the mighty na- 
tions of the globe, both speaking the same language, their 
origins not dissimilar, their love of freedom and of orderly prog- 
ress under the law substantially identical. 

Yet in the early history of the American colonies, dominated 
as they were by English laws, customs and traditions and ruled 
by royal authority, there arose dissensions which speedily led to 
armed revolt on the part of the colonies, followed by independence 
of the mother country. Within less than a generation another war 
began, to be ended by the Treaty of Ghent, signed in Decem- 
ber, 1814, and since then there has been unbroken peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. But the cordial relations 
between the two countries have more than once been threatened. 
The differences arising during our Civil War were settled in our 
favor by the Geneva Tribunal, and the controversies over the fish- 
eries in Canadian waters and the seal catch in Bering Sea have all 
finally yielded to diplomatic negotiations. 

The Panama Canal question, which has been the subject of 
recent animated discussion, failed to arouse a spirit of bitterness on 
either side. 

Since the outbreak of war in Europe numerous perplexing 
problems have arisen, but each has gradually yielded, thus far, to 
calm and patient consideration. 

This to-day is the most significant fact in the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. However serious the diffi- 
culty, no successful appeal to prejudice can be made, or indeed is 
rarely thought of; but the matters at issue are discussed precisely 
as they would be between sensible individuals, and finally settled 
in accordance with principles of reason and justice. 

The interests of the two countries may clash henceforth as they 
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often have done since the signing of the Treaty of Ghent; but if 
we may find warrant in the lii story of the past century for a pro- 
phetic vision, they will never lead to a resort to arms. 

An occasion like this peace centenary invites a review of the 
progi*ess of the two countries, but how could one adequately deal 
with Such a vast theme? When Mr. Bryce was serving as British 
Ambassador at Washington, he employed some of liis spare time 
in lecturing on “The Contribution of the English-Speaking Race 
to the Progress of the World” — or at least on a topic embodying 
this idea. He frankly acknowledged that the subject was so vast 
as to admit of only the most general treatment. Those who heard 
Mr. Bryce’s lecture perhaps felt that any adequate handling of the 
theme was impossible even by a man of his matchless gifts. The 
attempt will not be made here. 

The observance of this auspicious anniversary cannot fail to 
bring to mind in the United States and Canada the neighborly 
feeling that has developed between these two branches of the 
English-speaking race. Stretching for thousands of miles, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, here is a boundary line that needs no 
forts or navies for its defense. Kindred ideals, mutual understand- 
ing and good will constitute an effectual guaranty of peace; and 
more than that, assure relations of genuine cordiality. 

Falling in these early years of the new century, when men had 
begun to hope for the reality of the dream of human brotherhood, 
and in that month that marks the great religious peace festival of 
Christmas, the one hundredth anniversary of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States finds the joyful note that would cer- 
tainly otherwise have distinguished the celebration hushed by the 
awful tragedy taking place in Europe. In this terrible conflict the 
mother country is itself involved, possibly in a life and death strug- 
gle. And though Americans are officially enjoined to practise 
neutrality in action and thought, the injunction cannot avail to 
prevent a deep sympathy from going out to that nation to whom 
we owe our language and so much that is worthy in our laws and 
institutions. 



OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

SYSTEM 



A N interesting review of several phases of the Federal Reserve 
Act was given in the animal address of President Arthur 
Reynolds at the recent Richmond convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

The general expectation seems to be that the Federal Reserve 
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Banks, are at once going into a policy of expansion which will 
mean “easy money” for everybody. Mr. Reynolds, appreciating 
the true banking principle that in order to be in a position to help 
out in case of need banks must in ordinary times hold a consider- 
able lending power in reserve, took occasion to question this com- 
mon expectation of immediate expansion. He said: 

“The principal object in view bv the originators of the plan 
was to add stability to our banking by devising a system that 
would alleviate the periodical stringencies to which business in this 
country was subjected, and to prevent those disastrous panics 
which followed. Any operation under the system which by an im- 
mediate return to the channels of commerce by the rediscounting 
plan, to prevent the contraction incident to the withdrawal of so 
large a sum from business, would, to that extent, defeat the ability 
of the Federal Reserve Banks to relieve any stringency. It seems 
to me that if these banks are to be always in a condition to ward 
off disaster that we will, at the beginning, be compelled to submit 
ourselves to some contraction. To hold both positions is illogical, 
if not impssible.” 

Mr. Reynolds does not agree with those who are looking for 
a reduction of discount rates through the operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

“The Federal Reserve Banks,” he says, “have no way of in- 
creasing the supply of actual money in existence; if they had, they 
might reduce rates. Their most efficient help in that connection 
may at times result from raising rates to stabilize conditions. 

“It is only necessary to cite the fact that in those countries 
which depend upon their central banks to maintain the stability of 
conditions which in their experience has prevented those panics to 
which we have been subjected, we find those central banks main- 
taining a discount rate always higher than the commercial rate in 
the same country. 

“In England, where banks seldom rediscount with the Bank of 
England, it maintains the higher rate, and in Germany and 
France, where they rediscount more freely with their central 
banks, the same policy prevails. All these central institutions 
seemingly realize that by such a course only can they harbor their 
resources. 

“It must always be kept in mind that to realize the chief object 
which Congress had in view the Federal Reserve Banks must al- 
ways be ready to extend help; they cannot maintain this position 
if the member banks keep them drained of their resources in ordi- 
nary times.” 

This view regards the Federal Reserve system as an auxiliary 
of the present banking system and not as a direct competitor. 
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THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY 



P ERHAPS it has been the genera] impression that under the 
new Federal Reserve system the existing Independent Treas- 
ury system would be gradually displaced. Mr. Reynolds, in 
the address referred to above, pointed out that this is not neces- 
sarily so. On tliis point he said: 

“One feature of the act creating the Federal Reserve Banks, 
to which little, if any, reference has been made, is found in that 
clause of the law which leaves to the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury the continuance or discontinuance of the United 
States Independent Treasury system. 

“It has been popularly supposed that with the opening of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, Government funds would be deposited in 
those banks, and the Independent Treasury system and its conse- 
quent expense, both to the Government and the business of the 
country, would be a thing of the past. 

“A careful reading of the law, however, discloses the fact that 
its authors had no such intention, and that if Government funds 
are deposited in these banks, or if they are appointed fiscal agents 
for the Government, it will be at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury alone and that the bill does not provide for the abo- 
lition of the present system. 

“It is a just criticism of the measure to say that it does not 
take the Government out of the banking business, and that it con- 
fers upon one of our Government officials an extraordinary power 
and discretion, unwarranted by the spirit of our institutions and 
repugnant to republican principles. 

“There is no reason why the funds of the Government, taken 
from the people by taxation, should be handled in other than a 
business method. To avoid the alternate contraction and expan- 
sion in the quantity of circulation incident to the collection and dis- 
bursement of the vast sums handled by the Government, they 
should be deposited and checked against just as the funds of busi- 
ness institutions are and beyond individual control. The power 
here conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury to control 
money and credit, if attempted by the members of this association, 
would probably call for a special act of Congress to curtail their 
activities.” 

Yet in practice the effect may be to abolish the Independent 
Treasury. If the Secretary' employs the authority conferred upon 
him — as he doubtless will — and deposits a large share of the public 
funds in the Federal Reserve Banks, and the experiment is found 
an advantage over the present sy r stem (which can hardly' fail to be 
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the case) , the Independent Treasury system may gradually lapse. 

Mr. Reynolds very justly says that this feature of the law 
clothes the Secretary of the Treasury with tremendous power — 
more than would be tolerated in the case of bankers. But is not 
this true of the entire Federal Reserve Act, which virtually puts 
the whole Federal Reserve Banking system into the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

The theory of this course lies in the supposed infallibility of 
judgment of the Government and the absolute integrity of who- 
ever happens at any particular time to be Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Under the present way of looking at things bankers are not 
supposed to have a corresponding monopoly of wisdom and virtue, 
which explains why the Government is willing to confer autocratic 
powers upon the Secretary *of the Treasury, but would be ex- 
tremely reluctant similarly to equip any member of the American 
Bankers Association. 



PAYING OUR DEBT TO EUROPE 



T HE ordinary channels of international credit and trade have 
been so choked by the European tragedy as to create prob- 
lems in international finance which are not only unprece- 
dented in their stupendousness but practically novel in character. 
One of this nature is the extraordinary demand for money made 
upon the United States in settlement of our indebtedness to 
Europe. 

The importance of this matter has probably been greatly ex- 
aggerated. It must not be forgotten that our losses and difficul- 
ties on account of the war are purely financial, while the contend- 
ing nations are not only suffering this same kind of loss and to 
enormously greater extent than ourselves, but they are also heav- 
ily losing both property and life. 

It is no doubt annoying in European circles that we should 
take our own comparatively petty annoyances so seriously. 

But having nothing more serious at the moment to engage our 
interest, it is at least explicable why this financial problem receives 
so large a share of public attention. Though by no means com- 
parable with the difficulties and suffering which the war has im- 
posed upon Europe, still the matter is by no means trifling. 

Various schemes have been brought forward to extricate the 
United States from this anomalous situation. It has been proposed 
that the American Government guarantee the debt to the Bank of 
England, or that the same service be performed for us by the 
British Government. 
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Theoretically, all debts are payable according to the contract. 
But if it were sought to enforce that theory, even in ordinary 
times, universal bankruptcy would ensue — not, of course, among 
all individuals, but throughout communities and throughout the 
world. And in a time like the present, it is manifestly less prac- 
ticable to put such a requirement into effect. 

In the modern use of credit it is a fair inference that one’s 
creditor will refrain from any action which will unfavorably affect 
the debtor’s ability to pay. A bank that would lend money to a 
manufacturer and then begin a systematic attempt to break down 
his business would be universally held up to public scorn and 
would have hard work in getting back its money. If a money- 
lender should make a loan to a farmer on his growing crops and 
then turn loose a herd of cattle to destroy the crops, he would not 
get anything but condemnation for such an act and would prob- 
ably not only fail to get his money back, but have to pay damages 
as well. 

The European nations that have lent money in the United 
States and now clamor for its return have not acted exactly in the 
manner above indicated, for they have not done anything with the 
purpose of harming the United States, financially or otherwise. 
The element of malice, involved in the theoretical cases, is lack- 
ing in this case. Yet the effect upon us is not much different. For 
the time being the leading nations of Europe have discarded the 
sane and orderly processes of modern civilization and have resort- 
ed to the savage argument of brute force. Having chosen to do 
this, what right have they to claim exemption from the conse- 
quences? Their action has closed to us the avenues of financial as- 
sistance to which we have resorted for many years and largely 
destroyed our international trade. 

But to take this view would doubtless be construed as an in- 
disposition to pay our just debts. On the other hand might it 
not be regarded as an admonition in practical form to those of 
whom we have borrowed money to refrain from a course that 
would make payment next to impossible? Was that less than a 
reasonable expectation when the indebtedness was incurred? What 
man would borrow money of another if within the life of the loan 
it was understood that the borrower was deliberately to take a 



course that would practically preclude a settlement of the debt? 

These considerations, however, should be pondered by warlike 
nations, making them pause before rushing into conflict. They 
have no application here at the present time. 

The duty of the United States toward Europe is to pay 
the debt we owe, in gold if demanded, and without unnecessary 
hesitation or parley. 

We have indicated elsewhere in this department a practicable 
way to assist in doing this. 
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What Bankers Are Saying 



Well-matured views of bankers and other financial men are tersely 
expressed in the sub-joined extracts, taken from addresses at 
bankers’ conventions and from other sources. 



THE BUSINESS MAN IN POLI- 
TICS 



[From the annual address of President 
Arthur Reynolds before the convention of the 
American Bankers Association.] 

T HE political factor in the situa- 
tion is the stumbling-block to 
progress in the right direction. 
Public opinion, when properly in- 
formed, will not tolerate the continu- 
ance of the present programme when 
it realizes that such a course will 
handicap this country in its competi- 
tion with other nations whose policies 
are the reverse of ours. In order to 
establish a theoretical “new freedom/' 
it does not seem to me that we should 
be compelled to sacrifice our business 
progress, surrender our rights as busi- 
ness men, and be forced to delegate 
the control of our own affairs into the 
hands of Government appointees. 

The avowed theory of the propo- 
nents of this programme is to protect 
the investor regardless of his right to 
manage his business for his own pro- 
tection, and in face of the fact that 
when the control of his business has 
been invested in those whose selection 
will devolve upon political authority, 
we have no assurance that the experi- 
ment will be successful. 

While the purpose at the beginning 
was ostensibly to curb some large cor- 
porations and combinations which were 
said to be exerting their power in a 
vicious manner, now the idea seems 
to have spread and includes all busi- 
ness. 

These attacks have ' already shown 
their results; happiness has been suc- 
ceeded by discontent; apprehension 



rules where confidence and optimism 
formerly predominated. 

The continuous and unj ust attacks 
which have been made upon the bank- 
ing business by the proponents of our 
recent forms of theoretical and scho- 
lastic legislation, combined with the 
pronounced prejudice exhibited by the 
administration and legislative branches 
of the Government, have greatly influ- 
enced an unfair public opinion. 

We are to-day in the maelstrom 
of uncertainty; State and Federal leg- 
islation for the control of business by 
bureaus and commissions under polit- 
ical domination seems to be the order 
of the day and the advocates of this 
policy are endeavoring to create pros- 
perity by legal enactment, disregard- 
ing those agencies which have here- 
tofore been most efficient in promoting 
it. They do not appear to recognize 
the fact that the rapid industrial de- 
velopment which has taken place 
throughout the world has produced 
conditions which have required radical 
changes in business methods. 

With this wonderful onward march 
our country has kept pace; where for- 
merly individual effort and disjointed 
interests were the instruments em- 
ployed, now cooperation, both of capital 
and the individual, have taken their 
place. 

This is the grand transformation 
which our reformers, failing to recog- 
nize, are seeking to control by a polit- 
ical policy which, if logically com- 
pleted, will dominate the economic pol- 
icy of the people — if it does not go 
farther and plunge us into the sea of 
socialism. 

In their efforts to reach a few men 
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who have taken unfair advantage under 
the new conditions, they overlook the 
fatal handicap they are imposing upon 
the entire business structure of this 
country, under which competition with 
the world at large, already difficult, will 
be still further impeded. 

If these would-be reformers w’ere 
pursuing their policy in response to a 
great popular demand for such action, 
they might be Justified in such a 
course. Aside from the usual expres- 
sions and stock promises of reform 
that we read every four years in the 
platforms of all political parties, there 
is no organized effort for much of the 
legislation that has already been en- 
acted, or is still under consideration. 
The commercial organizations repre- 
senting the business interests of this 
nation have not demanded it, and, on 
the contrary, have protested and ob- 
jected, and even labor organizations 
have confined their activities to those 
subjects which only concern their pres- 
ent interests. 

The protests of the bankers and 
business men against this invasion of 
their liberties have not only gone un- 
heard, but organized effort to modify 
some of the drastic measures proposed 
has been openly referred to as “con- 
spiracy to influence legislation/' 

I cannot admit that legislation upon 
any subject is so sacred or beyond 
criticism that the people who are the 
masters of those who must enact it 
shall be debarred the right to be 
heard, and believe that the business 
interests have a special claim on the 
attention of the lawmakers at this time. 
If the right of appeal is by such tac- 
tics to be denied to any class of our 
citizens, may they not justly fear the 
good intentions and doubt the wisdom 
of those who assume to do so? 

I do not believe that the people have 
abandoned those principles underlying 
our economic structure which have en- 
abled us to attain our present position 
in the business of the world. 

I do not believe our lawmakers de- 
sire to champion the cause of those who 
demand a redistribution of property, by 
law, if possible, or by other means, if 



necessary, but a logical continuation of 
their present course will ultimately 
place them in that position. 

Experiences such as we are going- 
through have been met by other na- 
tions; the rights of a people have in 
the past been granted by a stroke of 
the pen, but the liberties of a nation 
have never been thus suddnly subvert- 
ed, and it is from gradual encroach- 
ments that such a danger comes. 



OUT what of the remedy? 

Shall what I now say to you on 
this important problem be simply put 
upon record as another of those un- 
heeded protests that have preceded, or 
will the bankers and the business man 
take heed and take action through the 
full exercise of their rights as citizens? 

The time has come when we must 
take a more active part in the practical 
politics of the day, for the banker 
and business man to wield that influ- 
ence in our Government to which they 
are entitled must make more effective 
use of their citizenship in the future. 

Heretofore we have contented our- 
selves by forwarding or adopting reso- 
lutions; now we must resort to individ- 
ual effort and must ourselves take part 
in the work instead of relying solely 
upon the Chamber of Commerce, the 
local Board of Trade or the State 
Bankers Association. 

These organizations have done well 
and from their representative charac- 
ter are justly entitled to be heard, but 
such work, to be effective, must be 
supplemented at home by the citizen,, 
the man from whom the lawmaker 
holds his commission. Denying the as- 
sumption that the business man has no 
place in politics, let him now find his 
true place, and by an independent, 
fearless exercise of his rights as a 
citizen, acquire his share of influence 
in the making of the law, as well as it9 
administration. 

In a democracy, where the majority 
rule, ballots are the most effective ar- 
gument with the office holder. The 
influence exerted by this association and 
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the various State Bankers Associations 
throughout the country, supplemented 
by the individual efforts of the bank- 
ers and business men in their own lo- 
calities constitutes a foree that properly 
directed may yet give us that share 
in the making of the laws to which we 
are entitled. 

This country is dotted over with 
small country banks, usually managed 
by men of prominence in their own 
communities* and their appeals to the 
home congressman may be made more 
effective by active participation in his 
campaigns than by a passive accept- 
ance of the gifts that fate may other- 
wise bestow. 

Regardless of the activities of the 
reformers who would have the people 
believe that the banker is not to be 
trusted in matters in which he is di- 
rectly interested, I feel sure that the 
general business public with whom the 
banks come in close touch recognize in 
the banker a force for good in the 
community in which he resides, and the 
daily expression of those human quali- 
ties which make for confidence and 
honest handling of affairs have estab- 
lished the banker as a friend of the 
people and worthy of any trust. 

How absurd the idea that the bank- 
er could hope to thrive under any other 
condition than the prosperity of his 
customers ; as the people succeed so 
does the banker. The broad competi- 
tion in the banking business in this 
country would alone compel fair treat- 
ment. No other country in the world 
enjoys so many financial institutions, 
organized very largely to care for the 
requirements of individual communi- 
ties. 

The bankers of the country should 
strike out boldly and fearlessly and 
should refuse to permit the imputations 
that have been laid upon them and 
their business to go unchallenged. They 
should not allow the politicians to use 
them as a buffer for their own selfish 
purposes. 

At no time in the history of our great 
country has there been such a neces- 
sity for cautious and conservative ac- 
tion as to-day, and progress can only 



come through the cremfion of a safe 
and sane public opinion. 



'T'HE American Bankers Association 
has done much to aid the general 
situation, and I feel is to-day equipped 
both in intelligence and in force of 
organization, for a still greater work. 

While the executive officers and com- 
mittees of the association and those 
who voluntarily ally themselves with 
them have been unceasing in their ef- 
forts to promote and protect your in- 
terests, by argument and personal ap- 
peal to those in power, you should not 
fail to do your part. Ballots will be 
found more efficacious than protests; 
the banker and business man has an 
equal right with any other class of 
citizens to seek by cooperative action to 
protect his own business, not by at- 
tempted control or undue influence, 
but by educating the public, which is 
entitled to a frank expression of your 
opinions and judgment, through 
which vour influence must be exerted. 

Business men have too long accept- 
ed legislation without protest or criti- 
cism, through fear of more radical 
measures in punishment of their ef- 
forts. The time has arrived for posi- 
tive action by the business man in pub- 
lic affairs. Upon the course which you 
as individuals pursue will depend the 
results which may be secured. 

The unsettled business conditions 
which have existed for some time,, 
coupled with the present world-wide 
disturbance, have accentuated the sit- 
uation, and if we are to have any 
general prosperity in the near future, 
will depend much on whether the at- 
tacks upon business are to be contin- 
ued by our lawmakers and additional 
drastic laws passed to further disturb 
the situation. 

Even if all the laws proposed and 
passed were just and proper, it would 
be impossible to force so many and 
radical business changes without the 
results which we have experienced. 

Indeed, the failure to aid railroads 
in their reasonable requests has 
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undermined the values of one of 
the most important investments for 
savings funds, which will be felt not 
so much by banks and business men 
as by the common people, the salaried 
man and wage-earner* and which in 
due time will be fully appreciated by 
the public. A continuation of this 
policy will further impair the value of 
these stocks and bonds in the hands 
of European holders, who estimate 
them in proportion to their earning 
capacity, thus inviting liquidation of 
these securities, which will compel 
additional exports of gold with its at- 
tendant business disturbance. 

The business men of the country 
are anxious to see the end of the de- 
pressing influence of congressional in- 
terference and bureaucratic restriction; 
they regard present methods rather as 
tyrannical than liberal, and no prog- 
ress toward permanent prosperity is 
possible under a continuation in the 
present course. 

MAKING GOOD WAR’S WASTE 

By A, M. Harris of Harris, Forbes 
<$• Co., New York 

[From an acldreaa before Uie Investment Bankers’ 
Convention at Philadelphia.] 



manufactured during times of peace. 
In fact, the great losses of capital and 
economic wastes occur during times of 
prosperity, whereas capital is accumu- 
lated during periods of depression. 
Certainly never before in the history 
of this country has there been such a 
wave of economy. With a population 
of 100,000,000 in this country, it would 
require only a relatively small reduc- 
tion in wasteful expenditures for us to 
accumulate a saving amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a month. 

This wave of economy which is 
sweeping over the country is of the 
greatest importance to you. It means 
that persons who have never previous- 
ly been in the habit of saving will be- 
gin opening savings accounts and that 
others who already have savings ac- 
counts will increase the size of these 
accounts. If this result occurs it will 
mean that you will not be called upon 
to sacrifice your holdings of high-grade 
investments at the present depressed 
prices. In other words, you will not 
be called upon to suffer any actual 
losses in your investments, but will be 
able to continue to hold these bonds 
until they mature, when you will re- 
ceive in payment their par value, or 
just what you expected when you pur- 
chased them. 

© < 



r I TIE economic losses resulting from 
wars are usually exaggerated, as 
shown by the industrial conditions 
which exist when peace is restored. It 
is estimated that the European War is 
costing as high as $50,000,000 a day. 
This is, of course, a huge sum. But 
you must remember that you are deal- 
ing with huge figures all around. The 
population of the nations directly en- 
gaged in the European War is over 
800,000,000. An average saving of 
only sixteen cents a day for this num- 
ber of persons would amount to over 
$50,000,000 a day. It should also be 
remembered that the destruction of 
battleships, forts, gunpowder, etc., is 
not a new loss of capital. This was 
paid for before the war started and 
the loss of capital occurred when these 
articles of war were constructed and 



INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 

By A . J. Frame, President Waukesha 
(Wis.) National Bank 

'T'RUE progress is brought about, 
not through special privilege, nor 
unbridled radicalism, nor under a so- 
cialistic regime. On the other hand, I 
aiu fully convinced that all history 
proves the truth of the declaration of 
that great statesman, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to wit: “Agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce and navigation, the 
four pillars of our prosperity, are most 
thriving when left most free to indi- 
vidual enterprise/’ 

Individual initiative; the ownership 
of one’s own home, sweet home; the 
right to enjoy the fruits of one’s own 
labors, lifts even the lowest to the 
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right of kingship, energizes his activi- 
ties and thus insures the greatest pos- 
sible progress to any nation. The re- 
sult of individual freedom in the 
United States is the most shining ex- 
ample of progress the world ever knew. 

State socialism, born, in most cases, 
of philanthropic intent, is destructive 



to human progress, because the knowl- 
edge that the State will care for us, 
blights the energies of the few who 
are born with broad powers of initi- 
ative. The masses grow indifferent if 
the State will care for them. To abol- 
ish poverty is, alas, beyond the power 
of man. 



uiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii 



Commercial Paper for Discount by the 
Federal Reserve Banks 



Brief of the Merchants Association of New York 



In the work of inaugurating the new Federal Reserve Banking System no 
subject has been of more vital concern to the member banks and perhaps to the 
business community as well than the regulations governing the commercial paper 
eligible for discount at the Federal Reserve Banks. The accompanying report 
covering this matter was prepared for the Merchants Association of New York 
by that organization’s Committee on Commercial Law, and was submitted bear- 
ing the signature of the Merchants Association , and of its Presi- 
dent, W. A. Marble , and also the signature of the Committee on 
Commercial Law, by Edward D. Page, Chairman, and by the follow- 
ing members of this committee: Welding Ring, Donald McKesson, George H. 
Raymond, Percival Kiihne, Abraham Bijur, R. H. Johnston, Abram I . Elkus, 
Harry Dowie, Max Naumburg, E. A. Dillenbeck, Ernest R. Ackerman and 
Lewis E. Pierson. The experience of Mr. Page and his associates in matters 
pertaining to commercial paper gives to this report an exceptional value . — 
Editor Bankers Magazine. 



I N the second paragraph of section 
thirteen of the Federal Reserve 
Act the Federal Reserve Board is 
granted the “right” to determine or 
define the character of the “notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for agricultural, industrial or 
commercial purposes, or the proceeds 
of which have been used, or are to be 
used for such purposes” which, upon 
indorsement by any of its member 
banks, a Federal Reserve Bank may 
discount. 

The same section adds that “noth- 
ing in this act contained shall be con- 



strued to prohibit such notes, drafts 
and bills of exchange, secured by 
staple agricultural products, or other 
goods, wares, or merchandise from be- 
ing eligible for such discount,” but 
expressly prohibits such paper when 
based upon investment securities. 

The residuary maturity of paper so 
accepted for discount must not exceed 
ninety days, except for a limited 
amount of agricultural or live-stock 
paper having a maturity of not ex- 
ceeding six months. 

In the last paragraph of section 
thirteen there is a further grant of 
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discretionary powers to the Federal 
Reserve Board by the proviso that 
“the rediscount by anv Federal Re- 
serve Bank of any bills receivable and 
of domestic and foreign bills of ex- 
change, and of acceptances author- 
ized by this Act, shall be subject to 
such restrictions, limitations and reg- 
ulations as may be enforced by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

It will be at once observed that the 
language of this last paragraph differs 
from that used in all of the preceding 
paragraphs of the section in that it 
refers to rediscount instead of discount. 
In every previous reference to the 
process, on the part of the member 
banks, of obtaining an advance from 
their Federal Reserve Bank on the pa- 
per in their possession by indorsement, 
it is referred to as a “discount/* The 
classes of paper enumerated in the last 
paragraph of section thirteen are also 
different from those enumerated in its 
second paragraph, to which the “right 
to determine and define*’ is especially 
confined. The term “rediscount** is 
used elsewhere in the act only once, 
viz.: in paragraph (b) of section 

eleven, in which inter-reserve bank op- 
erations are described, and, therefore, 
refers only to that process. 

The amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve Act (63d Congress, Nos. 163 and 
171) make no change in the above pro- 
visions, nor does the proposed amend- 
ment contained in H. R. 15038 and 
now reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for passage. 

The question discussed by this brief 
may, therefore, be confined to the 
“right** to determine and define notes, 
drafts and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for agricultural, industrial or 
commercial purposes, past or future, as 
expressed in the second paragraph of 
section thirteen. 

It will be observed that the power 
thus conferred is a “right” not a 
“duty.” Elsewhere in the act other 
functions arc obligatory. It is on a 
parity, therefore, with the other large 
discretionary powers wisely conferred 
upon the Reserve Board; such as to 
review the division of the country into 



districts, to expel member banks and 
to restore them to membership, to sus- 
pend the reserve requirements, to add 
to the number of reserve cities, to add 
to the list of cities in which real estate 
loans shall not be permitted, etc., etc., 
and it is not mandatory upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to exercise that 
right until, and at such time, as in its 
judgment such determination is advis- 
able or necessary. 

From the language used it may be 
inferred that it was in the minds of 
the framers of the act that the “deter- 
mination and definition” of the charac- 
ter of the paper thus eligible for dis- 
count might either (a) be regulated, 
as it is in current banking practice, by 
self-interest and experience (modified 
only by the exclusions specified in the 
Act), or that (b) certain further ex- 
clusions might be determined and de- 
fined by the Federal Reserve Board 
from time to time, when warranted by 
its experience and good judgment, as 
informed by the more thorough system 
of bank examination established by 
the act, or (c) that a complete survey 
of the genera, species and varieties of 
commercial papers not expressly ex- 
cluded might be made ab initio by the 
Reserve Board, formulating certain in- 
cluded classes, and certain excluded 
classes, subject to such modifications 
as the Board itself, from its cumulative 
experience, might be impelled to make 
from time to time. 



PRACTICABILITY OF EACH 
COURSE 



A. There is something, if not 
much, to be said in favor of the policy 
first outlined. It might be said that 
the indorsement of paper offered for 
discount by the member bank makes 
those banks, in their own self-interest, 
anxious not to put their names on any 
but the best notes. To have its offer- 
ing once rejected under the scrutiny 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
district would strike a distinct blow at 
the future credit of an offering bank. 
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Not to scrutinize the offering with 
reference to the maker's name and 
financial condition would invite weak- 
ness and perhaps disaster to the sol- 
vency of the Reserve Bank discount- 
ing such paper. With the special pow- 
ers of examination of the member 
banks conferred upon the Reserve 
Banks by paragraph three of section 
twenty-one of the act it should be easy 
for the Reserve Bank to inform itself 
quite accurately of the conditions sur- 
rounding any proposed or past bor- 
rowing. 

Further: to throw upon the Federal 
Reserve Banks the responsibility of 
passing on the eligibility of paper ex- 
cepting only the exclusions of the act 
itself would, in all likelihood: 

(1) Build up the responsibility 
and importance of the various regional 
banks, give their boards a wider and 
better experience, and render them 
more competent, in times of trouble, 
to handle a local situation without re- 
sort to the resources of the Reserve 
Board. 

(2) Tend to make their relations 
to their entire membership within their 
districts cognate with those that have 
been in the main so well handled lo- 
cally by the clearing-house associa- 
tions, whose helpful and efficient action 
in troublous times, has so often, since 
1857, mitigated the evils produced by 
the periodic tendencies of men to over- 
trade. 

(8) Give a free field to the vari- 
ous forms of treatment without ex- 
traneous prejudice of certain varieties 
of business paper best understood in 
the districts where they originate. For 
instance, cattle paper is best under- 
stood in Kansas City, while cotton 
paper is best understood in Atlanta 
or Richmond and mill paper in Boston. 
Something certainly is to be gained by 
the solution of credit problems in a 
practical rather than in an academic 
way, and such problems are sure to be 
best understood when viewed locally, 
at short range. 

(4) Be justified by the common ex- 
perience that in the issuance of clear- 



ing-house certificates the classes of 
obligations proffered, though varying 
widely from place to place, have been 
of the best class, each in its own dis- 
trict, and have rarely, if ever, been 
brought to default, in spite of the fact 
that this process has only been resorted 
to in times of abnormal stress. 

(5) Be accomplished, in the start 
of a new and untried system, with less 
friction, less local hardship, and less 
adverse criticism than by a series of 
more or less inflexible continental re- 
quirements, which might very well by 
the application of the de minimis rule 
discriminate against certain varieties of 
papers which are of a good class with- 
in certain jurisdictions, while elsewhere 
fairly exclusible. 

B. It is doubtless within the pow- 
ers of the Federal Reserve Board to 
add to the exclusions of the act with- 
out formulating at this time a complete 
scheme of classes or varieties accept- 
able or inacceptable. This course 
might have the merit of definitely ex- 
cluding from the portfolios of all of 
the Reserve Banks certain classes of 
paper which although sometimes ac- 
cepted for discount by the member 
banks, would, if discounted by a Re- 
serve Bank, measurably decrease the 
fluidity of its assets. It would have 
the further merit of attracting the at- 
tention of less experienced and less 
well-trained local bankers to the un- 
desirability of permitting a large pro- 
portion of such obligations to mingle 
with and thus to congeal their own 
assets. Such less desirable varieties 
will be brought to your notice in the 
final discussion. 

C. The case in favor of an imme- 
diate exercise of the right to make a 
survey of existing varieties of com- 
mercial paper, with the view of deter- 
mining and defining the character of 
paper admissible to discount by Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, is that if such a 
determination could be accomplished, 
and well defined classes of paper 
either marked for acceptance or exclu- 
sion, it would create the assurance that 
certain papers would surely be accept- 
ed for or discounted by the Reserve 
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Bank when offered by its member 
banks. Everyone must recognize the 
value of certainty in the outcome at 
the inception of a business transaction. 
Wherever such certainty can equitably 
be established by the declaration of a 
settled business principle, to be ac- 
cepted bv both sides in the trade, it 
is in the long run advantageous to all 
parties to the transaction. In the pres- 
ent instance, the position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would naturally 
be that of an impartial arbiter, view- 
ing broadly the interests of the coun- 
try as a whole; of its business, as well 
as of its banks. Unless each of these 
two interests, which come more or less 
into conflict at the making of every 
loan, are prosperous, the other cannot 
be. 

VARIETIES OF COMMERCIAL 
PAPER 

ANY consideration of the practica- 
bilitv of the three courses of ac- 
tion outlined above involves a brief 
discussion of the varieties of commer- 
cial paper now available for sale to- 
gether with their respective merits or 
demerits for the loan fund of a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

All negotiable commercial paper is 
of one of two classes: (a) bills of ex- 
change, or orders to pay money, and 
(b) promissory notes, or promises to 
pay money. The two classes may be 
further distinguished by the time of 
payment, which is either on demand 
or at some fixed future date. Checks 
and sight drafts are demand bills of 
exchange, differing only in form. A 
bank note is a demand promissory 
note. The questions of credit involved 
in these forms of commercial paper 
do not involve a postponement of) 
payment, and so far as our banks are 
concerned no action of the Federal 
Reserve Board seems to be needed to 
work any changes in the customs sur- 
rounding their use, which adequately 
protect all temporary holders from loss 
by their acceptance. 

Unsecured promissory notes bearing 
interest, and payable “on demand/' 



while purporting to be call loans on 
personal security, are for the most part 
loans repayable at the pleasure of the 
borrower. Collateral notes payable at 
a fixed date or on demand, and secured 
by Government bonds or notes, are ex- 
pressly relieved from the prohibition 
against notes based on a pledge of in- 
vestment securities and their quality 
with respect to ultimate payment is 
well established. 

There remain to be considered there- 
fore only those varieties of time paper 
based on personal credit or on mer- 
chandise. These are: 

I. The bill of exchange payable at 
a specific date after sight, and accept- 
ed by the drawee — one variety of 
bills of exchange. It may be secured 
by bill of lading for merchandise 
which may be released or not released 
to the drawee upon acceptance. 

II. The promissory note in settle- 
ment of sales — endorsed by the seller. 

III. A note or draft endorsed for 
accommodation. 

IV. The promissory note secured 
by pledge of merchandise. 

V. The unendorsed promissory 
note — single name paper. 

I. Bills of exchange drawn for ac- 
ceptance at thirty days to six months 
sight, either with or without bills of 
lading for the merchandise attached, 
are now rarely used in the inland 
trade. They would be applicable to 
transactions in the great staples such 
as cotton, wheat, corn, oats, and other 
agricultural products. But transactions 
in these staples have been freed by the 
produce exchanges from time credits, 
and are now very generally on a cash 
basis. Were there a supply of this 
class of paper it would doubtless form 
one of the most solid as well as fluid 
forms of investment for Federal Re- 
serve discounts. Bills of exchange, 
based on sale transactions, are normal- 
ly self-liquidating. 

In connection with manufactured 
commodities such as dry goods, gro- 
ceries, hardware, and the like, bills of 
exchange became obsolete many years 
ago owing to a variety of causes which 
may be here summarized, viz.: 
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(a) The reduction of the custom- 
ary term of credit from six or eight 
months to ten, thirty or sixty days. 

(b) Uncertainty of the amount due 
by reason of discounts offered for pre- 
payment, by which the term of credit 
is made flexible, at the buyer’s option. 
The general effect of this process is 
that all houses in high standing finance 
themselves so as to pay cash for all 
their purchases. 

(c) Uncertainty as to the amount 
to be paid owing to the substitution 
of implied warranties of the goods 
sold in place of the old rule of caveat 
emptor. 

(d) The change in the custom of 
buying, made possible by improve- 
ments in transportation during the last 
thirty years, whereby instead of mak- 
ing a few large shipments of mer- 
chandise, buyers now make a large 
number of small purchases. While the 
average size of the bills in the sales 
of large wholesale houses in the sev- 
enties was over $1,000, it is now less 
than $100. It is not practicable to 
settle accounts of such small size with 
bills of exchange. (See appendix.) 

(e) The facilities extended to the 
country merchant by local banks, which 
have everywhere multiplied. These 
banks find a profitable use for their 
funds in making loans to local mer- 
chants who are thus enabled to buy 
merchandise advantageously on the 
shorter terms now prevalent, and to 
avoid the long credits which in for- 
mer days were furnished by the seller 
of the goods and paid for in the price. 
Credit prices are always higher than 
cash prices. 

For these reasons the bill of ex- 
change has become obsolete in nearly 
all branches of trade in manufactured 
goods, except where the conditions 
above referred to are upset by forced 
trade sales at auction. In this case, 
notes or bills are given in payment 
mostly by second and third rate debt- 
ors, all others preferring, in ordinary 
times, to settle on short time with cash. 

II. Wliat is true of the use of 
1 bills of exchange is also true of the 
, use of promissory notes in settlement 



of trading accounts receivable, and for 
the same reasons. At present such 
promissory notes as are given for 
merchandise accounts are quite well un- 
derstood to represent settlements of 
overdue accounts receivable or exten- 
sions granted to weak debtors; strong 
houses hesitate to endorse and sell 
these notes knowing that they are the 
least liquid of all their receivables ; 
and that a transaction of this kind, dis- 
closed, will besmirch their own credit. 
By average from one-quarter to one- 
third of such notes go to protest and 
arc paid by the endorser. 

Promissory notes, however, are given 
by consumers in large volume in part 
settlement of debts for farm machin- 
ery, automobiles, wagons, tools, etc. 
A large part of these notes are very 
good; but being drawn by persons of 
meagre bank credit, and not under 
the influence of business habits, are 
not always paid promptly at their ma- 
turity. Such notes are frequently en- 
dorsed and used as collateral for the 
promissory notes of their holders. 
They give a self-liquidating character 
to the notes which they support, and 
should be excellent collateral security 
when protected by sufficient margins to 
forefend the average percentage of de- 
fault. They would seem to fall within 
the compass of the broad definition of 
the second paragraph of section thir- 
teen. 

III. Promissory notes endorsed by 
sureties for accommodation form the 
great bulk of the double-named paper 
held by our banks. Such accommoda- 
tion paper is good provided it is not 
used as a means of financing the in- 
active assets of both maker and en- 
dorser. It does not represent a real 
transaction between them. As a means 
of providing capital at the start for 
able men of limited means it is a de- 
vice of value. Notes of such men are 
dependent in a much larger degree than 
anj r other kinds of paper upon the 
character and ability of the maker. 
He gets the endorsement because he 
needs the third element of good credit 
— capital. The valid foundation for 
the prejudice against acommodation 
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endorsement is not the fact that usu- 
ally a note so endorsed represents a 
future rather than a past transaction; 
for a past transaction is just as likely 
to be foolish, and, therefore, not to pay 
the note, as a future transaction. But 
they are clouded by the question of the 
quid pro quo given to the accommo- 
dating endorser. If a reciprocal en- 
dorsement is given in return, and se- 
cretly, there is the certainty of infla- 
tion by the production of two notes 
where one only is needed by trade de- 
mands. They are connected in the 
lender’s mind with the practice, of 
dubious morality, of not acknowledg- 
ing the endorsements as liabilities, un- 
til the maker has defaulted. Nobody 
likes to lend money on mysteries. When 
the endorsement is that of a concern 
affiliated by common ownership, it 
adds nothing to the responsibility be- 
hind the note, but may mislead the un- 
informed. It is only where an endorse- 
ment or acceptance is from a party 
thoroughly independent of the maker 
that it is of any value; and in such 
case the nature of the consideration 
should be disclosed in order to fore- 
fend distrust. The safety of such 
bills depends entirely upon an inti- 
mate knowledge possessed by the dis- 
counting bank of the character, ability 
and means of both parties to the 
transaction, and they are therefore un- 
fitted for open market transactions. 
And when made on a large scale, as in 
a recent deplorable instance, they are 
a distinct menace to financial weal. 
They are in no sense self-liquidating. 

IV. Promissory notes secured by 
merchandise are mentioned specifically 
in the latter part of this section of 
the act. Unsold merchandise is of un- 
determinate value, and a note based 
upon it is no more self -liquidating 
than the merchandise itself. Like all 
other speculative notes they require a 
continual scrutiny of the markets for 
the merchandise by which they are 
secured. Such notes are often given 
by manufacturers for purchases of raw 
materials, in which case they are gen- 
erally paid off when the raw material 
is drawn from warehouses and used in 



production. Notes secured by mer- 
chandise are not self -liquidating, as 
they require the effort of selling to 
provide the funds wherewith to pay. 

V. Single-name paper. Our mod- 
ern American methods of cash or short 
maturity transactions, modified to a 
degree by customs of delivery of cer- 
tain classes of merchandise in advance 
of the selling season, give rise to vast 
amounts of book accounts receivable, 
payable at fixed dates, but subject to 
the indeterminate influences of flexible 
terms of credit and of implied war- 
ranties, the two collectively producing 
a mean variation of between two and 
three per cent. These being incapable 
of the certainty prerequisite to 
note settlement, it has become the 
custom of the wholesaler to obtain cap- 
ital for further operations through the 
sale on the open market of his plain 
promissory note for a round amount, 
adjusting its maturity to that of his 
book accounts receivable, so as to give 
a self-liquidating quality to his own 
notes. lu its current form it repre- 
sents a past transaction just as much, 
if not so specifically, as a bill of ex- 
change. Such paper has always been 
in demand from bankers and in times 
of trouble the self-liquidating quality 
transmitted from the book accounts be- 
hind it has made its recurrent maturi- 
ties the chief cash reliance of the 
banks, taking the place of the secured 
call loans which, theoretically liquidable 
on demand, are at such times congealed 
by the stoppage of markets, and un- 
salability of collaterals. No mora- 
torium has ever been demanded for 
the single-name promissory note, even 
when the banks generally have failed 
in their obligation to pay cash to their 
depositors, or gold to their note-hold- 
ers ; nor even when its makers may 
have asked for delay in the settlement 
of their book accounts payable. Such 
notes can be put in the status of two- 
name paper only by accommodation 
endorsement. 

If required by law, or by regulation 
of the Board, two or three-name paper 
will be manufactured to order. It will 
then represent the obligation of the 
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less scrupulous of traders, and will be 
subject 'when made in a large way to 
the disadvantages adherent to accom- 
modation endorsement for purposes of 
finance. 

But it is clear, from the nature of 
dorsed or unendorsed, that it is either 
issued or drawn for “commercial pur- 
poses or the proceeds of which have 
been used or are to be used for such 
purposes,” and so within the inclusions 
of the net. 



DISCOUNT MARKET 

HpHE value to our business as well 
as to our finance of an open dis- 
count market, such as prevails abroad, 
and of an entrance into the interna- 
tional discount market, is not to be un- 
derrated, even though the immediate 
importance of the question at this 
crisis may seem small. But it is clear, 
if our analysis of the existing stage of 
development of business custom in the 
United States is correct, that there 
is no way by which inland bills of ex- 
change, such as foreign dealers are ac- 
customed to, can be created through 
purely business transactions, out of 
the first-class obligations now current 
and likely to remain current in this 
country. If forced by law or regula- 
tion. fictitious situations can doubtless 
be created, which will give rise to 
specious imitations of the article de- 
sired; hut with such transactions the 
more honorable part of the commercial 
community will have nothing to do. 
The only result of such attempt- 
ed regulation would be to discour- 
age straight-dealing, and to create a 
second-class security in place of a 
prime obligation such as now exists. 

Out of this dilemma there are two 
avenues of escape. The first is the 
education of the foreign bill broker to 
our credit methods; the second is the 
open acceptance or accommodation en- 
dorsement for a consideration of 
inland trade drafts by banking 
institutions, such as has already 
been begun by several of our 
leading financial institutions. This 
practice affords the guaranty of' large 



and imposing capitals to a finance bill 
capable of currency in any market of 
the world. Of course, in dlse any 
Reserve Bank should wish to use the 
international market it could make bills 
of the very highest class by adding its 
endorsement to the contents of its 
portfolio; a process which if not now 
legalized might easily he the subject 
of legislation in the future. 

It is plain from the foregoing analy- 
sis and description of the various kinds 
of commercial paper currently used in 
transactions described as admissible 
under the act, that the final criterion 
of any given piece of paper is the 
credit of its maker. That credit is 
dependent in part u)>on the character, 
in part upon the ability, in part upon 
the capital of the man or men who ac- 
cept the responsibility for it by their 
signatures. As to whether any given 
piece of paper is worthy of discount 
by a Federal Reserve Bank is a ques- 
tion which must be decided by the of- 
ficers of the hank itself. They have 
every means of arriving at a judg- 
ment on the questions involved. They 
are usually close enough to the trans- 
action which it represents to warrant 
a valid judgment. 

Considering the past success of our 
banking system in selecting notes of 
the best class for their portfolios is it 
not likely, at least at the start, that if 
unhampered by any regulations, the di- 
rectors of the Reserve Banks are al- 
lowed to discount for their banks those 
kinds of paper witli which as bank of- 
ficers and as merchants they are most 
familiar, the best results will presently 
be attained? In case of any exception 
to this probability, the Reserve Board 
has three representatives on the direc- 
torate of every Reserve Bank to warn 
it of reckless conduct or of impending 
trouble. Trade customs which have 
been built up by generations of wise 
and successful business men and bank- * 
ers, in the slow process of adapting 
their methods to necessary economies 
in distribution, and to the needs of the 
seventeen hundred thousand firms, in- 
dividuals and corporations actively 
trading in this country, cannot wanton- 
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Iv be overturned without peril both to 
the economic and moral health of the 
business and banking structure. And 
for these reasons, we urge that in ex- 
ercising your right of determination 
and definition, or withholding from the 
present exercise of that right as you 
the mercantile promissory note, en- 
deem most proper, you will agree with 
us “that commercial paper in the pres- 
ent form and use be accepted by the 
Federal Reserve Board from member 
banks for discount and currency issue 
purposes. 



APPENDIX 

/"^(IMPUTATION showing result in 
terms of commercial paper issues 
and of office detail, of changing (a) 
the present short-time system of settle- 
ment in sales of manufactured goods to 
(b) that of settlement by four months’ 
bills of exchange. 

The merchandise is supposed to be > 
at first cost, of $12,000 annual value, 
distributed from manufacturer to 
wholesaler at the rate of $1,000 per 
month in two equal shipments of $500 



Notes Debt 
Created Created 



A. On present terms 

Constant debt from wholesaler to manufacturer, open acet $500' 

Note of manufacturer to carry this debt with 20 per cent, margin $400 
On average of forty days, constant debt from retailer to wholesaler.. 1,600 

Note of wholesaler to carry same with 20 per cent, margin 1,300 



Constant debt created, notes and open accts $1,700 $2,100 

In one year, total of six months paper, pieces created, 4 

B. On four months credit settled by bill of exchange or note 

1 Transaction between manufacturer and wholesaler, due continually 

. 4x1000 4,000 

2 Transactions between wholesaler and retailers, due continually 

4x1200 4,800* 



Constant debt created $8,800 

Notes needed to settle debt from wholesaler to manufacturer, 8, of $500 

each equals $4,000 

Notes needed to settle debts from retailers to wholesalers, 160, of $30 

each equals 4,800 



Notes constantly in circulation $8,800 

In one year, total number of pieces created of four months paper, 168x3 

equals 504 

Results compared : Amount Pieces 

Note settlement basis — paper outstanding • 8,800 

(Notes annually required 504 

Present settlement basis — paper outstanding 1,700 

(Notes annually required) 4 



Increase $7,100 500- 

Increase in amount of outstanding paper 417% 

Increase in annual office operations 12500 per cent. 



It will be observed that under present terms the amount of paper created to carry 
the entire series of transactions is less than the total amount of debt created by such 
transactions, while under the bill of exchange plan the notes are equal to the debt created. 
This means a lowering of the self-liquidating quality of the bill of exchange, as compared 
to the promissory note, with margin, based on book accounts receivable. 
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-each; and from wholesaler to retailers, 
with twenty per cent, gross profit, also 
in equal monthly installments in forty 
shipments averaging $30 each. 

• 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

Views of Mr . Page on the Reserve 

Boards Regulations Regarding 
the Status of Commercial 
Paper Eligible for Dis- 
count 

CJINCE this brief was submitted to 
^ the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board at their request, the status 
of commercial paper eligible for dis- 
count at the Federal Reserve Banks 
has been tentatively established by 
regulations Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 18, 
issued under date of November 10 over 
the signature of the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

In the main these regulations are 
in accord with Plan B outlined in the 
brief. While the information required 
of the maker of the note is in excess 
of the general practice, an advance in 
this direction is in line with the most 
improved and progressive methods 
which merchants have gradually come 
to adopt. It must not be forgotten 
that statements of condition, often 
compiled and considered, are a safe- 
guard to the merchant as well as to 
his creditors, since they often disclose 
to him the beginnings of conditions or 
of tendencies which, if taken in hand 
at the outset, will avoid possible fu- 
ture entanglements and troubles. They 
form a basis for discussion with busi- 
ness friends or one's bankers, often 
opening the merchant’s eyes to conclu- 
sions arrived at through a wider expe- 
rience than his own. The regulations 
put forward in these circulars, it seems 
to me. call for no comment except in 
two particulars. 

The first of these is the exaction of 
a profit and loss account. There is a 
natural indisposition on the part of 
business men to disclose the amount 



of their profits; for the reason that iq 
a widely scattered statement such a 
disclosure is very likely to get in the 
hands of competitors and so to become 
the basis of unfair methods of com- 
petition. If the profit is large the in- 
sinuation is likely to be made that an 
excessive margin is being exacted 
from customers and clients. If the 
profit is small or, as will always hap- 
pen some time in the course of years, 
a vanishing quantity, it can be used 
to injure a competitor’s credit in a 
very unjustifiable way. 

It seems to me that a modification 
should be made in this requirement, 
confining such statements, when made, 
to the banks with whom the debtor 
deals ; leaving the question of the satis- 
factoriness of such a statement open 
for private discussion with the officials 
of a Federal Reserve Bank by parties 
who are intimately acquainted with the 
nature of the business and who have 
no motives to use such information un- 
favorably to the maker of the note. 

That a statement should show “the 
maximum aggregate amount up to 
which the concern supplying this paper 
expects to borrow on short credit or 
sale of its paper” * * * obliging “it to 
obtain the member bank’s consent be- 
fore exceeding the agreed limit,” is 
under actual conditions of trade a reg- 
ulation with which it is impossible to 
comply in good faith. Modern methods 
of quick trading demand immediate 
decision when a business proposition is 
placed before a merchant; this may in- 
volve the safe and conservative expan- 
sion of his liabilities in order to carry 
advances to clients based on adequate 
security, or it may be in the nature 
of a provision for legitimate but sud- 
den expansion of purchases in response 
to trade demands, neither of which can 
be forecasted at long range. 

Under such circumstances, while it 
is proper and customary to consult 
confidentially one’s own banker as to 
the financing of such operations, it is 
obviously impractical to approach a 
number of scattered noteholders for 
their permission to do a legitimate act, 
which is conditioned only by the pros- 
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pective doer’s character and ability. It 
is probable that this requirement, which 
is absurd on its face, was interjected, 
in the haste of preparation, and with- 
out due consideration of its conse- 
quences, in order to satisfy persons 
whose knowledge of modern mercantile 
methods was acquired at long range. 
So far as business practice is con- 
cerned, in all probability it will be 
either evaded or ignored. But it opens 
a door to the establishment of a bad 
practice on the part of the borrower or 
of petty tyranny on the part of the 



lender, either of which is detrimental 
to the moral interests of business as 
well as to the welfare of the new 
banking system, which will shortly be 
in need not of funds but of safe in- 
vestment for its assets. In such invest- 
ment. so far as commercial paper is 
concerned, it will be idle to strive to 
find in technicalities a substitute for 
that intelligent reliance upon the char- 
acter and ability of the borrower, upon 
which the safety of all credit transac- 
tions ultimately depends. 

EDWARD D. PAGE. 



TDANKERS perform the functions of pub- 
lic conservators of the moral virtues. 
From motives of private interest they encour- 
age the prudent, the punctual and the honest. 
* * * There is many a man who would be 
deterred from dishonesty by the frown of a 
banker, though he might care but little for the 
admonitions of a bishop. 

— Gilbart on Banking 
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Eliminating Unprofitable Checking 

Accounts 



By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German American 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 



B ANKS as well as railroads and 
other corporations are often 
forced in times of general busi- 
ness depression to retrench, or, in other 
words, to reduce the cost of doing busi- 
ness. The almost universal practice 
is to begin with the payroll, therefore 
the employees are the first to be af- 
fected, some are dismissed from the 
service, while those remaining are re- 
quired to carry in addition to the 
work which they were previously do- 
ing that left by the dismissed em- 
ployees. In dollars and cents the 
bank which follows this course reduces 
overhead expenses materially, but not 
without reducing proportionately the 
quality of service rendered the patrons 
of the institution; and therefore it 
happens that instead of making a sav- 
ing there is actually a loss, for the 
price of inefficient service is represent- 
ed by the value of old business lost 
and no new business gained. 

Another means often resorted to is 
to reduce the appropriation for adver- 
tising and new business, which will 
also mean a savings in dollars and cents 
in the expense account, but not with- 
out reducing to a minimum the pros- 
pects of securing new business. 

Inasmuch as efficient service will do 
much toward conserving business al- 
ready secured, and advertising is a 
means for securing new business, these 
factors are essential, especially during 
times of depression when the prevalent 
tendency is for depositors to withdraw 
their funds. 



TF a bank of necessity must reduce 
the cost of doing business, no mis- 
take will be made if the first step taken 



is in the direction of an immediate 
elimination of unprofitable checking ac- 
counts, and only when the volume of 
business has actually been lessened 
by this process is it well to reduce the 
number of men employed or if need be 
curtail the expenditure for advertising. 

Let every account be considered 
from the standpoint of profit or loss 
to the bank. If the profit is only $1.00 
the bank can afford to carry the ac- 
count, but if kept at a loss though it 
be small, the bank is justified in con- 
sidering closing the account; at least, 
it can do no less than insist that the 
depositor build up the balance to a 
point which will enable the bank to 
make a profit. 

Keen competition, the high cost of 
doing business, and the liberal rate 
of interest paid on deposits have had 
much to do with forcing the banks to 
insist that every account must produce 
a profit, whether it be small or large. 
And yet in view of the fact that small 
checking accounts are maintained at a 
loss there are banks which are to-day 
encouraging the public to open these 
accounts as a means of paying their 
small bills by check. No one will 
question the convenience afforded by 
this practice, but nevertheless it is un- 
reasonable to expect a bank to extend 
a favor of this nature when by doing 
so it actually sustains a loss. If carry- 
ing these small checking accounts en- 
courages thrift among the American 
people, there would then be some argu- 
ment for continuing them, but such is 
not the case; in fact, they provide an 
easy way for spending money. 

It is to be hoped that in the very 
near future this practice will be dis- 
continued; in fact, we are assured that 
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such will be the case to a very large 
degree, for never before in the his- 
tory of banking have so many banks 
given such close attention to the char- 
acter of accounts found upon their 
books. They are counting the cost; 
many of them know already, and not 
only do not encourage the opening of 
small checking accounts, but have ac- 
tually placed a limit or minimum 
amount they will accept before open- 
ing the account. This minimum ranges 
from $100 to $1,000, and because of 
this minimum many persons whose ac- 
counts would prove unprofitable are ex- 
cluded. But notwithstanding a pre- 
ventive is found in having a minimum, 
many persons will deposit the required 
amount for opening an account without 
any intention of maintaining thereafter 
an adequate balance, and thus unsus- 
pected many undesirable accounts creep 
in. To be effective, the bank requiring a 
minimum upon opening an account 
should also require that the average 
balance maintained in the account be 
no less. 

It is because these unprofitable ac- 
counts have crept into our banks and 
are absorbing the earnings, that this 
subject is of paramount importance. 

Every banker knows that it is this 
same class of business that keeps the 
teller on guard for fear that the bank 
may sustain a loss, and it is the same 
Business which gives the bookkeepers 
a large amount of work. In fact, in 
many instances these accounts are 
nothing short of a public menace, for 
fully ninety per cent, of checks re- 
turned by the paying bank for insuf- 
ficient funds are drawn on accounts 
where only a small average balance is 
maintained. 

The primary object of this article 
is to urge bankers who have never 
seriously considered the elimination of 
dangerous and unprofitable accounts 
to act at once and firmly. As to a 
plan to follow in carrying out this sug- 
gestion, it is recommended that each 
banker first read all available matter 
dealing with this subject. A few sug- 
gestions are offered, and it may be 



stated that they are fundamentals 
found in many workable plans. 



r | "HERE are two things which stand 
A out conspicuously, and because of 
the important relation they bear to 
this work, must always be borne in 
mind when classifying and analyzing 
accounts, namely, the activity of ac- 
counts and the length of time an ac- 
count has been open. An account that 
may be called dormant will produce a 
profit and be well worth continuing 
notwithstanding the balance is only 
$75, while a very active account hav- 
ing an average balance of $10,000 may 
be kept at a loss and consequently not 
worth retaining. Therefore in every 
case special attention should be given 
to the activity of the account. 

Another factor which should always 
be taken into consideration is the 
length of time an account has been 
open. There should be a distinction 
between accounts opened within a year 
and those opened for a longer period, 
for while the value of the old account 
is well defined, any calculation made on 
the new account is more or less specu- 
lative. In nearly every instance it is 
preferable to allow all new accounts 
to remain a reasonable time before 
passing judgment as to their value. 
The account of a farmer is at its max- 
imum soon after the sale of his crops, 
and at a minimum just prior to that 
sale. In the case of the merchant 
liis account will reach a maximum dur- 
ing the holidays and be at low ebb 
during the summer months when busi- 
ness is dull. However, the number of 
comparatively new accounts are but a 
small per cent, of those to be analyzed, 
and may be treated separately and if 
thought best at a later date. 



CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS 

r | 'HE work of classifying accounts is 
■*“ not so important as analyzing 
them, and may be undertaken by an 
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experienced clerk, while the work of 
analyzing accounts should be under the 
supervision, if not the personal atten- 
tion, of the auditor or the chief clerk, 



or in the absence of both given to some 
person of more than the average ability 
in statistical work. 

The character of accounts varies in 
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the different sections of the United 
States, much of which is due to nation- 
ality of depositors, their occupation, 
their inclination toward saving, and 
conditions of the surrounding country. 
Therefore no standard form is appli- 
cable to all banks, and any form may 
be used which will classify the accounts 
as seems best to the management. The 
bank which uses the form shown di- 
vided its accounts into four distinct 
classes, namely: Class one, two, three 
and four, and considers all accounts 
showing an average balance of more 
than $500 to be desirable, and then it 
rates all second-class accounts with 
an average balance of more than $100, 
but not more than $ 500 . Class three 
accounts are those having an average 
balance of less than $100 and will 
be first analyzed. All accounts listed 
in Class four are not affected by the 
average balance, but for good reasons 
are closed out without being consid- 
ered from the standpoint of profit to 
the bank. One good reason why every 
bank should dispose of all undesirable 
accounts is that there is too much 
-desirable business unsecured for any 
progressive bank to waste its time with 
accounts which are apt to become a 
source of trouble and expense. 



ANALYZING ACCOUNTS 

| y FFERENT plans for analyzing 
accounts have been used from time 
to time, but only such as are thorough 
in this work have given satisfactory 
results. A few banks still use the aver- 
age balance as the basis for determin- 
ing the value of each account carried, 
And for this reason whatever results 
they have obtained have been only 
speculative. Bank accounts vary in ac- 
tivity, in balance, and, in fact, so many 
ways, that each account should be con- 
sidered separately, and compelled to 
stand solely on its own merits. Cer- 
tainly the results to be obtained by an 
analysis mean too much to the . banker 
and depositor alike to be treated care- 
lessly. 

If the results are incorrect it will 



happen that a good customer suffers 
the consequence, and solely because 
the analysis was only superficial. In 
every case banks should try an account 
as with fire to know beyond doubt 
whether there is sufficient merit in the 
oecount to warrant continuing the 
account on the bank's books. 

First, the cost of carrying an ac- 
count must be known, and secondly, 
the rate of profit derived from the 
loanable funds maintained in the ac- 
count. 

In this connection it may be said 
that each individual account should be 
debited with all checks paid and de- 
posits made, and the charge per item 
is about three cents each, on transit 
items about two cents each, clearing 
house items cost about one cent each, 
and city collections about five cents 
each. However, the cost may vary a 
little. The next item to be charged 
against the account is one that is too 
often overlooked by the average bank- 
er, it refers to uncollected funds which 
have been credited to an account and 
which shows in the deposits, notwith- 
standing the funds are not in the 
bank’s hands. 

Accounts that show a good average 
balance will often be found to be car- 
ried at a loss, solely due to funds cred- 
ited thereto but uncollected. In fact, 
there are many depositors w T hose loan- 
able balance is practically nothing al- 
though the average balance shown in 
the account is large. Now that so 
many banks are paying interest on 
checking accounts it will be well to 
pay only on funds that are collected 
and available for loaning, otherwise a 
loss is sustained. We too often forget 
that wc live in a country of vast ex- 
panse, and that it takes a check nearly 
seven days to pass ‘from one coast to 
the other. If the proceeds are re- 
turned instead of credited with a corre- 
spondent, it will require another seven 
days, and during the two weeks the 
funds represented thereby have not 
produced a penny for the bank collect- 
ing them. In arriving at the cost of 
an individual account it will be neces- 
sary to charge its proportion of the 
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stationery expense, overhead, adminis- 
tration. etc. As these last named items 
vary in different banks it will be neces- 
sary for each bank to treat them ac- 
cording to circumstances prevailing. 

Banks having but one class of ac- 
counts will experience little difficulty 
in adjusting the individual cost to each 
account for the last named expenses, 
l>ut banks having both a savings and 
commercial department which neces- 
sarily means two or more classes of 
accounts, will find this adjustment 
more difficult to make. For instance, 
take a bank that has $ 16 , 000,000 of 
savings deposits and $ 5 , 000,000 of 
commercial deposits, and it will re- 
quire considerable work to arrive at the 
proper adj ustment of overhead expense. 
It will require just as many em- 
ployees to handle the commercial de- 
posits as it will take to handle the 
savings accounts, therefore, the cost 
per dollars for the item is far greater 
with the commercial accounts. On the 
other hand, we find that a higher rate 
of interest is paid on the savings ac- 
counts, therefore, the cost of retaining 
the deposits is greater than on the com- 
mercial accounts. 

In California banks are required to 
carry in cash twenty-five per cent, of 
the deposits in the commercial depart- 
ment, and only four per cent, in the 
savings department. This allows a 
bank to invest nearly all of the funds 
represented bj r savings deposits, while 
it must retain one-fourth of the com- 
mercial deposits in cash. 

It is only reasonable that at least 
four-fifths of the cost of maintaining 
the loan department be assessed to the 
savings accounts since at least four- 
fifths of the loans are saving loans. 
This is another item to consider in 
arriving at a correct basis. 

If a part of the deposits are bank 
deposits it is quite difficult to know 
just what amount of the cost should 
be charged to these accounts. They 
require special service and in many 
instances the personal attention of one 
or more officers, and therefore cost 
more from this standpoint than indi- 
vidual or corporation accounts. 



When all accounts have been ana- 



lyzed there will be found a large 
number which so far as the balance 
is concerned, will show a loss to the 
bank, and unless there is some spe- 
cial reason for continuing the accounts 
these should be closed out at once. 
But we should go farther than a mere 
analysis of the dollars and cents in- 
volved, and before any action toward 
elimination is taken make an inven- 
tory of the depositor. In a few cases 
there will come to light through such 
an investigation good and sufficient rea- 
sons why the bank should continue the 
account, notwithstanding the first 
analysis indicated that the account was 
kept at a loss and therefore should 
be closed. If the depositor is in busi- 
ness, the bank ought to consider the 
nature of it; if he holds a position 
onlj’, is it one of influence? Do the 
bank records show this depositor has 
been instrumental in bringing in and 
introducing new depositors? Has he 
relatives doing business with the bank, 
in which case might he be able to 
prejudice them if invited to sever his 
relations with the bank? Are his 
habits good? Is he a mixer? These 
suggest a few of the points which 
should always be considered, and let 
no account be eliminated until ques- 
tions appertaining to the depositor 
have been satisfactorily answered. 

If it can be shown that the de- 
positor wields a certain amount of in- 
fluence in the community, is success- 
ful in business and of good habits, 
there is every reason to believe that 
what would be better than elimination 
in his particular case is stimulation. 
Invite such a person to call, and take 
up with him personally the building up 
of his account to a point where it no 
longer will be maintained at a loss to 
the bank. In all probability he will 
fully appreciate the bank's position in 
the matter and will agree to remedy 
it at once or at a definite early date. 

In many instances the owners of a 
larger per cent, of the unprofitable 
checking accounts are not aware of 
the fact that the bank carrying the 
account does so at a loss. Many a 
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depositor has been led to understand 
from the encouragement which a few 
banks have given to the opening of 
small checking accounts that the same 
are profitable, and for this reason a 
majority of persons carrying small 
accounts are greatly in need of in- 
formation. It is not far fetched to 
state that not more than five per cent, 
of bank depositors have any concep- 
tion whatever as to the actual cost to 
the bank of maintaining their account, 
and it is to be expected that if they 
knew the facts they would gladly in- 
crease the balance to a paying basis 
from the bank’s standpoint. 

If after allowing the depositor 
whose account is listed for elimination 
the benefit of whatever value there 
may be in his influence, there is still 
insufficient reason for continuing the 
account, the decision to eliminate may 
be further substantiated by treating 
the account from another point of 
view. Learn how many checks have 
been returned for insufficient funds, 
also if the depositor has been known 
to post date his checks. Does he kite 
his checks? Is he a habitual borrow- 
er? If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive the bank may proceed to eliminate 
the account with the assurance that 
it is not making a mistake. 



DEPOSITORS SHOULD BE IN- 
TERVIEWED 

TN no case notify a customer to close 
A his account. This method does not 
permit the depositor to defend himself, 
and it will frequently happen that had 
this person been interviewed he may 
have been able to throw additional 
light upon the account, which would 
reverse the decision to close it out. 
It is highly recommended that a letter 
be sent to the depositor, inviting him 
to call on the writer at his convenience, 
but without stating the reason. The 
depositor does not know what is 
wanted, and generally reports within 
a day or two at most. The officer 



has the advantage for he knows the 
subject to be discussed, while the de- 
positor is not prepared, at least he is 
not on the defensive. The officer 
greets him in the most cordial man- 
ner, and then diplomatically introduces 
the reason for his invitation to call. 
In no instance is it hinted to the de- 
positor that the bank has already de- 
cided to close out the account, and 
that there is no recourse for the de- 
positor, but instead of a statement to 
this effect, the officer simply explains 
item by item that the account is car- 
ried at an actual loss to the bank, and 
if it is known just what the loss is it 
is advisable to give the amount. Usu- 
ally the depositor will appear greatly 
surprised, and approximately twenty- 
five per cent, will volunteer to build 
up the balance immediately; others will 
simply make the statement that being 
on a salary and with no other income 
it is not possible to carry a larger bal- 
ance. 

In an endeavor to eliminate these 
unprofitable checking accounts some 
banks have made a charge of from 
fifty cents to $1.50 per month to cover 
the cost of keeping the account. This 
from the banker’s standpoint is not un- 
reasonable. However, depositors so 
charged are apt to close out the ac- 
count, feeling that the charge is a 
“graft.” While there is no loss sus- 
tained so far as the account is con- 
cerned, it is preferable that all de- 
positors, before severing their connec- 
tion with the bank, have explained to 
them the bank’s position in the matter. 

The officer should not hesitate to in- 
form all persons interviewed that what- 
ever effort they have made in building 
up the bank’s business is appreciated, 
and also that the bank regrets that it 
can no longer carry checking accounts 
at a loss. In a few instances the de- 
positor will be quick to apologize for 
the small balance carried, and while 
he may not give any assurance for the 
future, it need not bfe a surprise to the 
officer if this very person should refer 
to his efforts in securing new business, 
and as in one case with which the 
writer is familiar “make good.” The 
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person referred to gave the names of 
three persons whom she had introduced 
for new accounts, and upon investi- 
gating it was found that the persons 
named had accounts with a total de- 
posit of more than $6,000, and the 
records of their accounts showed they 
were introduced by this lady. 

It is very evident that it pays well 
to interview every customer personally 
before closing an account. If there 
is no alternative but for them to sever 
their relations with the bank, the 
bank’s reasons should be put before 
them concisely and without misrepre- 
sentation of facts, or else the depos- 
itor becoming offended may seek re- 
venge by uncomplimentary reference to 
the bank. The success of the elimina- 
tion of accounts depends very much 
on the officer handling the customers. 



If they go away feeling that the ac- 
tion of the bank is justified, he has 
succeeded, whereas if the depositor 
feels that the bank is unjust because 
a man has limited means, the results 
are unsatisfactory. As soon as the 
elimination of unprofitable accounts 
has been accomplished, the bank can 
begin to retrench on the payroll. With 
hundreds of undesirable accounts elim- 
inated, the work is lessened very mate- 
rially and a number of employees at 
least may be dismissed without lessen- 
ing the service to the public. 

If a bank will turn the same effort 
which it is putting into maintaining un- 
profitable accounts into promoting 
thrift among the American people, 
whatever is lost in deposits by the elim- 
ination will soon be returned fourfold, 
and in a far better class of business. 
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Recent Amendments to the Savings 
Bank Law of New York* 



By E. C. McDOUGAL, President Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. Member of Sub-Committee on Savings Banks of Commis- 
sion Appointed to Revise Banking Law of New York. 



P ERHAPS the most important 
change in the law is to be found 
in the recognition by the legisla- 
ture of the necessity of a fund, wheth- 
er it bet called “guaranty fund,’’ as it 
is in the new act, or “surplus fund,” 
devoted to the protection of depositors. 
Under the old law there were provi- 
sions limiting the amount of the sur- 
plus fund which savings banks might 
accumulate, but the law was entirely 
devoid of any provision requiring a 
savings bank to have any such fund, 
and no credit can be given to the law, 
as it existed prior to this revision, for 

* Extract from addreas at the Richmond Convention. 



the fact that the savings banks of 
New York State had built up large 
surplus funds to protect their depos- 
itors. It is true that some of these 
requirements as to guaranty funds are 
not very strong, and that for the good 
of the savings banks as a whole there 
might well be a further increase in 
the percentage of earnings which 
should be set aside from year to year. 
Nevertheless, the great gain made in 
the new banking law is the recognition 
by the legislature that some guaranty 
fund or surplus is absolutely necessary, 
and that a guaranty fund of ten per 
cent, of the amount due its depositors is 
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the minimum which should be required 
of a savings bank. 1 shall discuss the 
details in their proper place. 

Section 234 of the new law requires 
that the incorporators of a new savings 
bank shall deposit, in cash, as an initial 
guaranty fund, at least five thousand 
dollars, and that they “shall also enter 
into such agreement or undertaking 
with the Superintendent of Banks, as 
he may require, to make such further 
contributions in cash to the guaranty 
fund of such savings bank as may be 
necessary to maintain the solvency of 
the savings bank and to render it safe 
for it to continue business.” It is also 
provided that the Superintendent may, 
in his discretion, require a surety bond 
in connection with this agreement. 

I presume that many of you know 
that, in the State of New York, sav- 
ings banks are mutual associations, the 
starting of which requires the paying 
in of no capital stock. All of the 
assets of New York State savings 
banks are owned by the depositors. Un- 
less some such provision were made, a 
savings bank could start without either 
capital or surplus. You will remem- 
ber that, in the new law, the words 
“guaranty fund” are used in place of 
the old word “surplus.” 

Section 285 also provides that the 
incorporators shall deposit in cash an 
additional sum of five thousand dollars 
for an expense fund, and enter into 
an agreement with the Superintendent 
of Banks to make such further contri- 
butions as may be necessary, he to 
have the power, in his discretion, to re- 
quire a surety bond in connection with 
such agreement. 

Section 236 also provides that inter- 
est shall be paid to the contributors 
upon the expense and guaranty funds 
at the same rate as is paid to depos- 
itors, and that, when the earnings of 
a savings bank warrant such action, the 
contributors shall be reimbursed the 
amount of their contributions in whole, 
or in part pro rata. These contribu- 
tions are represented by transferable 
certificates that may be assigned and 
bequeathed in the same manner as other 
personal property. The main reason 



for these amendments is proper protec- 
tion of depositors and incidentally as- 
surance against the springing up of 
an unnecessary number of weak sav- 
ings banks formed by irresponsible pro- 
moters. It was argued by a number 
of the members of the commission that 
incorporators of new savings banks: 
would not comply with such conditions: 
and that the result of the law would 
be practically to prohibit the organiza- 
tion of new savings banks. The First 
Deputy Superintendent of the Banking- 
Department answered this by saying- 
that incorporators had been doing this 
very thing in a number of cases be- 
cause the Superintendent of Banks had 
required it, and that those starting a 
savings bank were just as likely to con- 
tribute their cash towards such enter- 
prises as towards other philanthropic- 
enterprises. He also stated that the 
practice had worked out well during 
several years of experiment and that 
the department thought that the discre- 
tionary power which the Superintendent 
liad assumed with such good result 
should be authorized by statute. These 
are the main reasons for these provi- 
sions. 



INVESTMENTS 

TN VESTMENTS are treated by the 
**■ commission very conservatively. 
Very few changes, and practically no 
important changes, were made in the 
old law. The commission itself felt 
that it would be distinctly to the ad- 
vantage of the savings banks of New 
York State that they should be given 
permission to invest in equipment notes 
of good railroads and other shott-term 
securities of a like nature in order that 
they might not be compelled to invest 
so large a proportion of their assets 
in long term bonds which carry with 
them such a large risk of depreciation 
in financial crisis. Savings bank men 
present have only to ask themselves 
what they could sell their gilt-edge 
bonds for to-day were the Stock Ex- 
change opened and the bonds thrown 
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on tlie market, as compared with the 
price at which they are carried on 
their books, to realize the force of this 
suggestion. While I am not absolute- 
ly positive on this point I am inclined 
to believe that this new provision was 
left out of the savings bank law at the 
request of many of the conservative 
savings bank men of New York State 
who thought it not for the best inter- 
ests of their depositors. Personally, I 
do not agree with this opinion, but my 
experience is only that of a commer- 
cial banker. Had I the valuable sav- 
ings bank experience of the gentlemen 
who advised against this measure, I 
might have thought as they did. 

One of the anomalies of the old law 
was that there were many securities in 
which savings banks were allowed to 
invest, but which they could not take 
as collateral security for loans. It is 
perfectly plain that this w r as absurd. 
The new law permits savings banks to 
take as collateral for loans any secu- 
rities in which, by law, they are en- 
titled to invest. 

Section 53 provides as follows: “On 
or before the first day of June and 
the first day of December each year, 
the superintendent shall furnish to 
each savings bank a list giving with 
such detail as he may deem necessary 
the estimated market values, either 
specifically or by classes, at which the 
bonds held by it, which are legal in- 
vestments for savings banks, shall be 
reported at the date of its next semi- 
annual report. In making such valua- 
tions the superintendent shall be gov- 
erned so far as is practicable by ac- 
tual sales of such bonds as ascertained 
by him, or as reported by the various 
stock exchanges and financial papers 
during the preceding five months, and 
by general business conditions/’ 

These lists will be of great assist- 
ance to all and especially to trustees 
of savings banks in small cities and 
villages. Trustees may safely follow 
them, and, at the same time, be re- 
lieved from personal liability in doing 
so. 

This provision enables the Superin- 
tendent of Banks to make fair valua- 
tions of the investments of savings 



banks at all times and compels the sav- 
ings banks to accept such valuations, 
without any quibbling as to so-called 
investment values based upon the cost 
of the securities and not upon value in 
any sense of the word. It also makes 
the market values, used by all savings 
banks, on the same securities, abso- 
lutely uniform, which was practically 
impossible under the old law even if 
every savings bank had honestly done 
its best to use the true market values. 

There is one^ new provision in Sec- 
tion 239, subdivision 9c, which reads 
as follows: “The trustees of a savings 
bank shall not be held liable for in- 
vesting in State or municipal bonds 
named in the list furnished by the 
Superintendent of Banks pursuant to 
section fifty-two of article two of this 
chapter, or in any railroad bonds 
mentioned in such list, which have 
been legally issued and properly exe- 
cuted, unless such savings bank shall 
have been notified by the Superintend- 
ent of Banks that, in his judgment 
such bonds do not conform or have 
ceased to conform to the provisions 
of this section/’ 

Section 241 provides that there shall 
be delivered to a savings bank a com- 
plete abstract of title to such real es- 
tate, or a policy of title insurance of 
a title company. I take it for granted 
that this is simply legalizing what has 
been the practice of good savings 
banks. 

Subdivision 3, section 265, provides 
that any attorney for a savings bank, 
although he be a trustee thereof, may 
receive a reasonable compensation for 
professional services, and also that he 
“may collect of the borrower and re- 
tain for his own use the usual fees for 
such services, excepting any commis- 
sions as broker or on account of .placing 
or accepting such mortgage loans.” 

It was thought there could be no 
good reason why an attorney should 
not be paid by a savings bank for pro- 
fessional services even if he were a 
trustee. It was thought that explicit 
permission for open and above board 
compensation, which naturally excludes 
what is not specifically permitted, was 
much better than indirect methods. 
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I still question whether the law 
should not have gone further and fixed 
a uniform rate of compensation based 
on percentages. It might be urged by 
savings bank attorneys that no two 
services, covering equal sums, are of 
equal value, but an average rate prob- 
ably could be devised that would be 
fair to all. 



NOTICE OF WITHDRAWALS 

OECTION 248 contains the following 
^ provisions: “The savings bank may 
at any time by a resolution of its 
board of trustees require a notice of 
sixty days before repaying deposits, in 
which event no deposit shall be due or 
payable until sixty days after notice of 
intention to withdraw the same shall 
have been personally given by the de- 
positor. 

“Nothing herein contained, however, 
shall be construed as impairing con- 
tracts heretofore made between savings 
banks and their depositors as to notice 
of withdrawal, or as prohibiting any 
savings bank from making payments 
of deposits before the expiration of 
said sixtv-day notice. 

“But no savings bank shall here- 
after agree with its depositors in ad- 
vance to waive said sixty-days* notice 
nor shall it in the case of deposits 
hereafter made require a longer notice 
than the sixty days aforesaid.** 

Prior to the enactment of this sec- 
tion the whole matter of requiring no- 
tice, and the length of the notice, was 
settled by the by-laws of each bank, 
so that some banks were in position, 
under the old law, to require sixty 
days* notice, some were limited to re- 
quiring. thirty days* notice, others 
could require ninety days* notice, all 
of which led to confusion at times 
when notices were required, that was 
thought undesirable. The present sec- 
tion regulates the whole matter and 
makes sixty days the standard. 

It also provides that a savings 
bank, taking proper precautions, may 
pay to the apparent heirs of a deposi- 
tor who dies leaving no will, and for 



whose estate no executor or adminis- 
trator is appointed, any balance due 
not exceeding two hundred and fifty 
dollars. Every savings bank officer of 
experience knows that there are many 
cases in which the expense of court 
proceedings and the appointment of 
executors or administrators would eat 
up the greater part of the small bal- 
ances left by deceased depositors. 
Some savings bank officers have ille- 
gally taken the risk of making such 
payments. The present statute legal- 
izes them and protects savings bank 
officers in making them. 



JOINT DEPOSITS 



CECTION 249, referring to joint de- 
^ posits, payable to either or to the 
survivor, additionally provides: “The 
making of the deposit in such form 
shall, in the absence of fraud or un- 
due influence, be conclusive evidence, 
in any action or proceeding to which 
either such savings bank or the sur- 
viving depositor is a party, of the in- 
tention of both depositors to vest title 
to such deposit and the additions 
thereto to such survivor.** 



This makes more certain the right of 
savings banks to pay the survivor when 
the deposit was made payable to two 
depositors jointly, or to the survivor 
in the case of the death of one of 
them. 

Section 251 permits a savings bank 
to carry twenty per cent, of the aggre- 
gate amount of the deposits uninvested 
and in cash. Heretofore this amount 
was limited to ten per cent. 

It gives a wider discretion to the 
trustees of savings banks as to the 
time at which deposits should be in- 
vested, by allowing them to retain un- 
invested a much larger portion of the 
receipts. Under the former statute 
they were required to invest all but 
ten per cent, of the moneys received 
permanently, even though market con- 
ditions were most unfavorable, instead 
of holding the deposits until they 
could be advantageously invested. 
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CREDITING the guaranty 

FUND 

E of the most important amend- 

ments is contained in Section 
25o, which reads as follows: “If at 
the close of any dividend period the 
guaranty fund of any savings bank be 
less than ten per centum of the 
amount due to depositors, there shall 
t>e deducted from its net earnings for 
sneh period and credited to its guar- 
a **tyr fund five per centum of its net 
earnings during the year nineteen hun- 
dred and fourteen; six per centum 

during the year nineteen hundred and 
fifteen ; seven per centum during the 
year nineteen hundred and sixteen; 
^i^ht per centum during the year nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen; nine per 
centum during the year nineteen hun- 
dred and eighteen; ten per centum 
during the year nineteen hundred and 
nineteen, and ten per centum during 
any year thereafter in which a divi- 
dend shall be declared or so much of 
such percentages as will not compel it 
to reduce its dividends to depositors 
below the rate of three and one-half 
per centum per annum. The amount 
of net earnings remaining after such 
deduction for the guaranty fund and 
its undivided profits shall be available 
for the declaration of dividends for 
such period. 

“While the trustees of a savings 
bank are paying its expenses or any 
portion thereof, the amounts to be 
credited to its guaranty fund shall be 
computed at the same percentages 
upon the total dividends credited to its 
depositors instead of upon its net earn- 
ings." 

There was considerable difference of 
opinion concerning the percentages 
which should be named in this section, 
some of the members thinking that the 
percentages finally adopted were ri- 
diculously low. The majority of the 
commission thought that it was of 
great importance to establish the prin- 
ciple that some sum must be set aside 
regularly, that it was better to make a 
start in the right direction even if the 
initial percentage was very small and 
2 



lower than what most banks habitually 
set aside, that the start should be made 
and the percentage gradually increased. 
The commission took into account the 
probability that before the percentage 
of increase had reached the maximum, 
gilt-edged bonds would have recovered 
from their present depression and that 
it would be as easy for a savings bank 
to set aside ten per centum during the 
year nineteen hundred and nineteen as 
to set aside five per centum now. 

Section 256, sub-division 6, provides 
as follows: “The trustees of any sav- 
ings bank whose undivided profits and 
guaranty fund, determined in the man- 
ner prescribed in section two hundred 
and fifty-three of this article, amount 
to more than twenty-five per centum 
of the amount due its depositors, shall 
at least once in three years divide 
equitably the accumulation beyond such 
twenty-five per centum as an extra 
dividend to depositors in excess of the 
regular dividend authorized. A notice 
posted conspicuously in a savings bank 
of a change in the rate of dividends 
shall be equivalent to a personal no- 
tice." 

The experience of the past ten years 
has proved that the limit of fifteen per 
cent, previously placed upon a savings 
bank surplus above which it would be 
obliged to declare extra dividends is 
not a sufficient margin of safety. 

Under the new law this guaranty 
fund is based upon estimated market 
values. Under the old law the amount 
of the surplus, which was the equiva- 
lent of what we now call the guaranty 
fund, was estimated on the market 
value of securities only when the secu- 
rities were below par, otherwise upon 
the par value of the securities. 



STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO 
SURPLUS 

CJECTION 258 provides: “No sav- 
^ ings bank shall hereafter put 
forth any sign or notice or publish or 
circulate any advertisement or adver- 
tising literature upon which or in 
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which it shall be stated that such sav- 
ings bank has a surplus or guaranty 
fund in excess of its market value sur- 
plus or guaranty fund as determined 
under the provisions of this article, 
unless the nature of the same be clear- 
ly made to appear/' 

This section was included because 
some savings banks were using, for ad- 
vertising purposes, valuations showing 
surpluses much in excess of those al- 
lowed by the Banking Department. I 
cannot, however, conscientiously say 
that this practice is confined to savings 
banks. I have known a bank or a 
trust company to publish, as required 
by law, in an obscure corner of a 
paper, its official sworn report showing 
its proper surplus, and then, the next 
day, or the very same day, publish, for 
advertising purposes, a statement based 
on book valuations and showing a 
much larger surplus. 

Section 267 provides that a trustee 
of the savings bank shall not: 

“(c) Direct or require a borrower 
of the savings bank on mortgage to 
negotiate any policy of insurance on 
the mortgaged property through any 
particular insurance broker or brokers, 
or attempt to divert to any particular 
insurance broker or brokers the patron- 
age of borrowers from the savings 
bank, or refuse to accept any such in- 
surance policy because it was not ne- 
gotiated through a particular insurance 
broker or brokers.” 

This provision was included because 
savings bank men of long experience 
told the commission that the practice 
of using the influence of a savings 
bank official to induce a party to whom 
it w r as making a loan to place his in- 
surance with some relative or friend of 
the savings bank official or some con- 
cern in which the official was inter- 
ested was not so uncommon as might 
be supposed. 

Section 267 also provides that a 
trustee of a savings bank shall not 

"(e) For himself or as agent or 
partner of another, directly or indirect- 
ly, borrow any of the funds or depos- 
its held by the savings bank, or be- 
come the owner of real property upon 



which the savings bank holds a mort- 
gage. A loan to or a purchase by a. 
corporation in which he is a stock- 
holder to the amount of fifteen per 
centum of the total outstanding stock, 
or in which he and other trustees of 
the savings bank hold stock to the 
amount of twenty-five per centum of 
the total outstanding stock, shall be 
deemed a loan to or a purchase by 
such trustee within the meaning of 
this section; except when the loan to 
or purchase by such corporation shall 
have occurred without the knowledge 
or against his protest. A deposit in a 
bank shall not be deemed a loan with- 
in the meaning of this section. 

“This section shall not be construed 
to prohibit a savings bank from mak- 
ing a loan to a religious corporation, 
club or other membership corporation 
of which one or more trustees of such 
savings bank may be members or of- 
ficers, but in which they have no finan- 
cial interest, nor shall it be construed 
to prohibit a savings bank from mak- 
ing loans to or purchasing guaranteed 
mortgages from any stock corporation, 
provided no trustee owns more than 
fifteen per centum of the capital stock 
of such corporation, and the total 
amount of such stock owned by all the 
trustees of such savings bank is less 
than twenty-five per centum of such 
capital stock.” 

Under the old law it was provided 
that no officer or trustee should have 
an interest in a loan made by the sav- 
ings bank. Under this section it had 
been held by the Attorney-General 
that a trustee of a church who was 
also a trustee of a savings bank va- 
cated his office as trustee of the bank 
when the bank made a loan to the 
church, even though it was made with- 
out the trustee's knowing anything 
about it. It was also held that where 
a trustee of a savings bank was a 
stockholder in a corporation which sub- 
sequently purchased a piece of real 
estate upon which the savings bank 
held a mortgage, that such trustee 
ipso facto vacated his office as trustee. 
Section 267 is an effort to straighten 
out these relations so that a trustee 
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will not vacate his office if his interest 
in the mortgaged property is trivial 
and negligible, and at the same time to 
protect the bank from having a trustee 
have loans made in which he has a gen- 
uine though indirect interest. 

PENSIONS TO OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 

OECTJON 271 is as follows: “A sav- 
^ ings bank may, in the discretion 
of its board of trustees, retire any of- 
ficer, clerk or other employee who 
shall have served the bank for a pe- 
riod of thirty years or more, or who 
shall have served the bank for a period 
of twenty years or more, and shall 
have become physically or mentally 
incapacitated for his position or who 
shall have served the bank for a period 
of twenty years or more and shall have 
attained the age of sixty years. Any 
person retired from service pursuant 
to this section may be paid in equal 
monthly instalments at the rate of not 
exceeding two per centum of his aver- 
age annual salary for the three years 
immediately preceding his retirement 
for each year of service in the bank, 
but the maximum annual amount paid 
shall in no case exceed sixty per 
centum of such average annual salary.” 

It was represented that some savings 
banks had been in the habit of pen- 
sioning employees ; that there was a 
question whether they had legal au- 
thority to do so; that the practice was 
a proper one and that it should be 
legalized. 

Section 280 provides: “Whenever 

the losses of any savings bank result- 



ing from a depreciation in the value of 
its securities or otherwise exceed its 
undivided earnings and guaranty fund 
so that the estimated value of its as- 
sets is less than the total amount due 
its depositors, the supreme court may 
upon the petition of the savings bank, 
approved by the Superintendent of 
Banks, order a reduction of the lia- 
bility to each depositor therein so as 
to divide the loss equitably among its 
depositors. If thereafter the savings 
bank shall realize from such assets a 
greater amount than was fixed in the 
order of reduction, such excess shall 
be divided among the depositors whose 
accounts were reduced, but to the ex- 
tent of such reduction only.” 

As savings banks in New York State 
have no paid-in capital, but are mutual 
associations, it is perfectly proper that, 
in case of necessity, any losses should 
be immediately adjusted by charging 
them against depositors pro rata, thus 
restoring the legal solvency of the sav- 
ings bank. 

Section 487 provides: “2. Any two 
savings banks located in a city of the 
first class and in the same county or 
borough, or any two or more savings 
banks located elsewhere in the State 
and in the same or adjoining counties 
are hereby authorized to merge as pre- 
scribed in succeeding sections of this 
article.” 

This permits the merger of savings 
banks, so that weak institutions organ- 
ized under the former system can, in 
case of need, be taken over by strong 
institutions without loss to depositors 
and provides a convenient, easy and 
economical method of liquidation, 
should such liquidation become at any 
time necessary. 
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TF there is one lesson of history that is 
unmistakable it is that national strength 
lies very near the soil.”— Daniel Webster. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



Hypothecating Accounts 
Receivable 

T HE practice of borrowing 
money on accounts receivable is 
not a new one, but is coming to 
be a prominent factor in business 
circles as the idea is encouraged. Banks 
will sometimes lend on such security ; 
commercial paper is issued on the 
strength thereof; large and wealthy 
firms do an extensive business in this 
line, and merchants and manufacturers 
everywhere are availing themselves of 
this form of borrowing. , 

Accounts receivable are, next to 
cash, the most liquid asset of the firm; 
they turn over fast; they mature con- 
stantly and bring in a steady stream 
of money. They are, if good, prime 
security, and are everywhere recog- 
nized as such. The proposition is 
simple: The firm assigns its receiv- 
ables and receives a stipulated percen- 
tage of their face value, and agrees 
to turn collections over to the lender; 
or the account may be paid direct to 
the latter. The borrower pays well, 
as a rule, for the accommodation. The 
amount advanced depends upon the 
quality of the credit, and the charges 
likewise are regulated by the risk. 

There are firms in New York doing 
an enormous business in this line, and 
they find it highly profitable. Bank- 
ers as a rule do not favor them, pre- 
ferring that the customer keep his best 
liquid asset, and borrow on his note. 

“Commercial bankers” as they term 
themselves, advertise for such accounts 
and specialize in this line. The ques- 
tion arises: Is such hypothecation a 
sale of the account or a loan of money 
on security? 

In a case presented in this number, 
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the accounts were sold to a banking 
company at a rate of interest greater 
than the legal rate, and action wm 
brought to rescind the transactions and. 
recover back the accounts, or the pro- 
ceeds or repayment of the purchase 
price with legal interest, on the ground 
that the transactions were ultra vires. 
The basis for the charge was that the 
sales, viewed from the purchaser's 
standpoint, were discounts ; that dis- 
counting is a banking function; and 
that the purchaser although empow- 
ered to purchase accounts, could not 
lawfully engage in purchasing ac- 
counts, for this is a banking business, 
and under the general incorporation 
laws of Illinois, corporations cannot 
be organized to do a banking business. 
It was held that the transaction was a 
sale, and not an agreement to loan 
money. (See Chase & Baker Company 
vs. National Trust and Credit Com- 
pany in this number.) 



Books of Account as 
Evidence 

Published Statement of a Bank as 
Evidence 

TT is a principle of law that books 
of original entry only are admis- 
sible as evidence. What is a book of 
original entry depends upon the book- 
keeping system. A day-book record- 
ing the original memorandum of the 
transaction would surely be so con- 
strued. Marks on a shingle have been 
admitted; likewise a notched stick. A 
sales slip, a deposit ticket — any writ- 
ten matter recording the details of the 
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sale is an original entry. A ledger ac- 
count is not. It is merely an assembly 
of original entries. 

A case involving the admissibility 
of a bank journal, arising over an 
overdraft, has recently been tried in 
Delaware (People’s Nat. Bank of Mid- 
dletown vs. Rhoades, 90 Atl. Rep. 
409). 

The case also raises the novel point 
that an overdraft did not exist be- 
cause such was not shown in a pub- 
lished report as made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and that a 
newspaper copy of the statement is 
not an original copy, and therefore 
not admissible as evidence. 

The jury disagreed, but the books 
and printed report were admitted. 



deposited in such bank a sum of money 
in foreign coin equivalent to $4-52 in 
United States money; that the defend- 
ant bank received the same; and that 
Picar issued a receipt which is as fol- 
lows: “Gary, Indiana, January 18th, 

1910. Received from Dimo Josef off 
one hundred nineteen Napolendo for 
five months safe-keeping (Personal) 
119 Napolenondors M. Picar." Appel- 
lant asserts that the complaint is de- 
fective and that the demurrer thereto 
should have been sustained because 
the writing alleged to be a receipt is a 
written contract and shows on its face 
that the deposit was not made with the 
bank as stated in the general averment, 
but that it was deposited with Mike 
Picar personally for safe-keeping for 
a period of five months. 



Receipt for Deposit 

Indiana 

Binding Force of Receipt for Deposit, 
Issued by One Not Acting as Re- 
ceiving Teller — Illiteracy — Parol 
Evidence — Written Contracts 
Appellate Court of Indiana, May 14, 1914 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF GARY VS. JOSEFOFF 

A bank is liable on a receipt issued by 
one other than its receiving teller for 
money deposited to one who could not read 
English, upon representations by a clerk 
with ostensible authority to receive de- 
posits that the money was safe and the 
bank was good for it. 



ACTION by Dimo Josef off against 
** *■ the First National Bank of Gary. 
From a judgment for plaintiff, defend- 
ant appeals. Affirmed. 

STATEMENT OF FACT 

' I ''HE complaint in effect alleges that 
**• at the solicitation of Mike Picar, 
a clerk in defendant bank, who was 
duly authorized to act for it, plaintiff 



OPINION OF THE COURT 



T AIRY, C. J. : An instrument such 

as the one set out in the complaint 
has been held by the courts of this 
State to be more than a mere receipt. 
It has been held that the law, which 
is a silent factor in every contract, 
imports into a writing such as this the 
obligation to pay upon a reasonable 
demand; and that it is therefore a 
written agreement enforceable at law, 
and hence a written contract. Long 
vs. Strauss, 107 Ind. 94. 

We do not think that this complaint 
is based upon the written contract as 
appellant contends. If the complaint 
counted upon the written contract as 
such and sought to recover by virtue 
of it, the complaint would be clearly 
insufficient as against the bank, unless 
it contained allegations justifying a 
reformation and proceeded upon the 
theory of reforming the contract and 
enforcing it as reformed. Where the 
complaint is based upon a written in- 
strument filed as an exhibit or set out 
in the complaint, the terms of such in- 
strument will control any averment of 
the complaint in conflict therewith. 
Harrison Building, etc., Company vs. 
Lackey, 149 Ind. 10; Huber Manu- 
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facturing Company vs. Wagner, 167 
Ind. 98. 

The complaint alleges that plaintiff 
was unable to speak or read the Eng- 
lish language, and that he was un- 
able to read the receipt which was 
written in that language; that Picar 
knew these facts and informed plain- 
tiff that the receipt in question was an 
acknowledgment from the defendant 
bank of its receipt of the money; and 
that plaintiff so understood it and so 
accepted it. 

The complaint proceeds upon the 
theory that the money was deposited 
with the bank, and recovery is sought 
upon the implied agreement to return 
the money on demand. Upon this the- 
ory, the general hverment that the 
money was deposited in defendant 
bank is sufficient to make the complaint 
good in respect to the deposit, unless 
its force is overcome by other specific 
allegations of the complaint. 

When the writing set out in the com- 
plaint is considered in connection with 
the allegations in reference to the man- 
ner of its execution and the further 
allegations in reference to the circum- 
stances under which it was given and 
the statements which were made at the 
time, we are clearly of the opinion 
that the specific allegations do not 
overcome the general allegation to the 
effect that the deposit was made in 
the defendant bank. The general alle- 
gations of a complaint will control un- 
less they are shown to be untrue by 
specific allegations. Cleveland, etc., R. 
Company vs. Cvr, 43 Ind. App. 19; 
Indianapolis Union Railway Company 
vs. Waddington, 169 Ind. 448. 

There was no claim in this case on 
the part of the appellant that the 
money was not deposited, and the only 
question for determination was wheth- 
er the bank was the depository or 
whether it was deposited with Picar 
personally. The written contract pur- 
ports to be an agreement between ap- 
pellee and Picar, and, as between 
them, it is the sole repository of all 
prior negotiations and cannot be va- 
ried by parol evidence. 

This rule is a salutary one and is 



supported by principles of public 
policy as well as by judicious deci- 
sions. Averments that the deposit was, 
in fact, made with the bank through 
Picar as its agent, and proof of such 
averments do not, however, contradict 
any written contract between appellee 
and the bank, for there was no writ- 
ten contract as between them. The 
rule under consideration applies only 
to the parties to the contract. Green- 
leaf on Ev. § 279; Ford vs. Williams, 
21 How. 287. 

In deciding a case very similar to 
the case at bar, the Court of Appeals 
of New York, speaking by Andrews, 
J., uses the following pertinent lan- 
guage: “It is insisted, however, that 
the certificate issued to the plaintiff 
at the time of the deposit conclusively 
establishes that the transaction was 
with Van Campen and upon his sole 
credit. The certificate is said to be a 
written contract, by which alone the 
right of the plaintiff is to be deter- 
mined, and that parol proof that the 
deposit was made with the bank or 
tending to establish a liability of the 
bank was inadmissible, as in violation 
of the rule that parol evidence cannot 
be given to contradict a written in- 
strument. 

“The rule that, when parties have 
reduced a contract between them to 
writing, the writing alone, in the ab- 
sence of fraud or mistake, is to be 
referred to, to define their respective 
rights and liabilities, and that all pre- 
liminary negotiations are to be deemed 
merged in, and if inconsistent there- 
with superseded, by the written con- 
tract, is supported as well by consid- 
erations of policy as by judicial deci- 
sion. 

“But assuming that the certificate 
signed by Van Campen when accepted 
by the plaintiff became a written con- 
tract between them, parol evidence 
that the bank received the money as 
a deposit did not contradict any writ- 
ten agreement between the bank and 
the plaintiff, for they had made none. 
The real issue on the trial was as to 
whether the bank or Van Campen was 
the depository. Unexplained, the fact 
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that the plaintiff accepted the certifi- 
cate of Van Campen was strong, if not 
conclusive, evidence that the bank was 
not a party to the transaction; but it 
was evidence only, and was subject 
to explanation by parol proof, without 
violating the rule referred to.” 

In Barry vs. Ransom, 12 N. Y. 
464, Denio, J., in speaking of the rule, 
says: “This is a valuable principle 

which we would be unwilling to draw 
in question; but we think it is limited 
to the stipulations between the parties 
actually contracting with each other by 
the written instrument/' The rule 
<loes not preclude a party who has en- 
tered into a written contract with an 
agent from maintaining an action 
against the principal, upon parol proof 
that the contract was made in fact for 
the principal, where the agency was 
not disclosed, by the contract, and was 
not known to the plaintiff, when it 
was made, or where there was no in- 
tention to rely upon the credit of the 
Agent to the exclusion of the principal. 

Such proof does not contradict the 
written contract. It superadds a liabil- 
ity against the principal to that exist- 
ing against the agent. That parol evi- 
dence may be introduced in such a case 
to charge the principal, while it would 
be inadmissible to discharge the agent, 
is well settled by authority. Ford vs. 
Williams, 21 How. 287; Higgins vs. 
Senior, 8 M. & W., 834; Parker, J., 
Short vs. Spoakman, 2 B. & Ad.; Tain- 
tor vs. Prendergast, 3 Hill (N. Y.) 72; 
Gates vs. Brower, 9 N. Y. 205; Cole- 
man vs. First Nat. Bank, 53 N. Y. 
$ 88 . 

The Supreme Court of Kansas 
reached a similar result in a case 
where the facts were very similar and 
where the same principle is involved. 
The opinion of the court is by Brewer, 
J., afterwards eminent as a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and for this reason it is en- 
titled to great weight. Lemon vs. Fox, 
■21 Kan. 152. 

The only other errors presented by 
the brief of appellant arise upon the 
action of the court in overruling ap- 
pellant’s motion for a new trial. The 



principal question presented under 
this assignment relates to the sufficiency 
of the evidence to sustain the finding 
of the court. It is claimed that the 
finding is wholly unsupported by evi- 
dence to show that Mike Picar at the 
time he accepted the deposit had any 
authority from the bank to receive de- 
posits in its behalf, and that there- 
fore the evidence wholly fails to show 
a deposit with the bank. 

It would serve no useful purpose 
to set out the evidence at length in 
this opinion. It is sufficient to say 
that it shows that appellee was a 
Macedonian who could neither speak 
nor read the English language, and 
that he took the money constituting 
the deposit in question to the banking 
room of appellant and delivered it to 
Picar, whom he found sitting at a desk 
near a window and inside that part of 
the bank which is screened from the 
public. 

The testimony of the officers of the 
bank show that Picar wa$ employed 
by the bank as interpreter to talk with 
persons who spoke foreign languages, 
and that he had charge of the foreign 
exchange department of the bank, and 
that it was also his business to sell 
steamship tickets. The evidence shows 
that the money was delivered to Picar 
during banking hours, and that at the 
time of such delivery he informed ap- 
pellee that his money was safe and 
that the bank was good for it. 

The writing set out in the complaint 
was not introduced in evidence as 
against appellant; but it appears that 
at the time of receiving the money, 
Picar told appellee that the receipt 
was just as good as to have the money 
entered in a book and that he could 
get the money by presenting the re- 
ceipt. It further appears from the 
evidence that appellee could not read 
the writing, and that he never knew 
its contents until after Picar had left 
town. It is very apparent from the 
evidence that appellee believed that 
he was dealing with the bank in mak- 
ing this deposit and not with Picar 
personally. 

“The rule is that any agent of the 
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bank M'ho receives a deposit from a 
customer within the bank during bank- 
ing hours binds the bank, unless the 
dealer had notice of lack of power. 
The bank cannot set up a defense that 
it is not responsible because the de- 
posit was not received or passed 
through the hands of the receiving tell- 
er. A deposit is complete when it 
passes from the possession of the de- 
positor into the hands and into the 
possession of the agent of the bank, 
if at the time of the transaction it was 
performed within the bank and during 
banking hours.” Magee on Banks and 
Banking (2d Ed.) p. 287. 

It is the apparent or ostensible au- 
thority which controls in cases of this 
kind, rather than any special instruc- 
tions which may have been received 
by the officers and agents of the bank. 
By placing Picar in the position in 
which he was at the time of receiving 
the money from appellee, the bank 
credited him to the public; and, if he 
violated his instructions and a loss en- 
sued, it must be borne by the bank. 
Goshorn vs. People’s Nat. Bank, 82 
Ind. App. 128; East River Nat. Bank 
vs. Gove, 57 N. Y. 597 ; West vs. Bank 
of Elmira, 20 Hun (N. Y.) 408; Munn 
vs. Burch 25 111. 35; Ziegler vs. First 
Nat. Bank of Allentown, 93 Pa. 398; 
Heim vs. First Nat. Bank, 76 Neb. 
831. 

Even though it be conceded that the 
bank was not at fault with reference 
to the transaction in question, and 
that the appellee was also blameless, 
and that the loss was occasioned solely 
through the fault and misconduct of 
Picar, still the bank was responsible 
for Picar being placed in a situation 
where he was enabled to perpetrate 
the fraud. It is well settled that, 
where one of two innocent parties 
must suffer loss through the wrongful 
act of a third person, the loss must 
fall upon the one who placed such 
third party in a position by means of 
which he was enabled to commit the 
wrong which occasioned the loss. Mc- 
Connell vs. Am. Nat. Bank, 103 N. E. 
*09; Judy vs. Warne, 102 N. E. 386; 



Preston vs. Whitherspoon, 109 Ind. 
457; Lucas vs. Owens, 118 Ind. 521. 

It is urged on behalf of appellant 
that appellee was negligent in failing 
to have the writting read and inter- 
preted to him bv some one in whom 
he had confidence, and that, for this 
reason, he is not free from fault and 
cannot recover. The evidence in this 
case shows that appellee could not 
read the English language, and that 
no member of his family was able to 
do so. The position of Picar in the 
bank was such as would inspire confi- 
dence on the part of appellee, and 
his statements to the effect that the 
money was safe and that the bank 
was good for it were of such a char- 
acter as to mislead appellee and to re- 
lieve his mind of all anxiety as to the 
safety of his money. Under such a 
state of the evidence, it cannot be 
said that the failure of appellee to 
have the writing read and interpreted 
to him by some other person in whom 
he bad confidence was such negligence 
as to preclude him from a recov- 
ery. * * * 

We find no reversible error in the 
record. 

Judgment affirmed. 

(105 N. E. Rep. 175.) 



Conflict of Laws 

Missouri 

What Law Governs Payment of an 
Instrument Payable in Another 
Count ry — F orgery 

Kansas Citv Court of Appeals, Feb. 28, 
1914 

BEI.ESTIX VS. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 



ACTION by Gust Belestin against 
the First National Bank. From 



an order granting a new trial after a 
verdict for plaintiff, plaintiff appeals. 
Affirmed. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 

^p^AINTIFF, living at Kansas City, 

Mo., had a brother named Macke 
Belestin, who lived in Tripoli, Greece, 
•and he desired to send to his brother 
-a draft on a London banking house for 
sixty pounds. He went to the defend- 
ant bank in Kansas City on the 2d of 
April, 1906, and procured its bill of 
exchange on a London bank for sixty 
pounds, paying to defendant $294, and 
on the same day he mailed it to his 
brother in Greece. The brother re- 
ceived the letter; but the draft had 
been taken out. On the 18th of May, 
1906, the bill was presented for pay- 
ment to the bank in London, with the 
name Macke Belestin indorsed thereon. 
This indorsement was a forgery; but 
the bank, believing it to be genuine, 
paid the bill in good faith. When 
plaintiff learned these facts, he de- 
manded of defendant that it repay him 
the sum he paid for the draft, and de- 
fendant refused. Plaintiff then insti- 
tuted this action, and obtained a ver- 
dict in the trial court. Afterwards 
defendant’s motion for new trial was 
sustained, and plaintiff appealed from 
that order. 

© 

OPINION OF THE COURT 

T? LLISON, J. : The law in England, 
as evidenced by act of Parliament 
pleaded by defendant, defines such a 
draft as defendant gave plaintiff as 
-a bill of exchange, and defines a check 
as a bill of exchange drawn on a 
banker, payable on demand. That law 
then provides : 

Section 8: “A bill of exchange is 

an unconditional order in writing ad- 
dressed by one person to another, 
signed by the person giving it, requir- 
ing the person to whom it is addressed 
to pay on demand, or at a fixed or de- 
terminable future time, a sum certain 
in money, to or to the order of a 
specified person or to bearer.” 

Section 59 : “A bill is discharged by 

payment in due course by or on be- 



half of the drawee or acceptor. Pay- 
ment in due course means payment 
made at or after the maturity of the 
bill to the holder thereof in good 
faith and without notice that his title 
to the bill is defective.” 

Section 60: "When a bill payable 

to order on demand is drawn on a 
banker and the banker on whom it is 
drawn pays the bill in good faith and 
in the ordinary course of business, it 
is not incumbent on the banker to show 
that the indorsement of the payee or 
any subsequent indorsement was made 
by or under the authority of the per- 
son whose indorsement it purports to 
be and the banker is deemed to have 
paid the bill in due course, although 
such indorsement has been forged or 
made without authority.” 

The law in this State does not al- 
low the good faith of the drawee bank- 
er to discharge him, if he pays the 
bill on a forged indorsenymt. 

The question involved has been stat- 
ed to be: Does the law of the place 

of payment of a bill determine the 
rights of the parties, or are those 
rights governed by the law of the 
place where the bill was drawn? Or, 
stated in a way making it applicable 
to the circumstances of this case, are 
the rights and liabilities of this de- 
fendant, under the facts shown at the 
trial, governed by the law of Eng- 
land, where the bill was payable, or 
the law of Missouri, where it was 
drawn ? 

On the general proposition as to 
which law governs, that of the place 
where the bill is drawn, or that of the 
place where it is payable, much au- 
thority has been cited by either side. 
The drawer, of course, is only liable 
to do what he agrees to do by the act 
of drawing and delivering the bill to 
the nayee, and many decisions are 
shown by plaintiff to the effect that 
his agreement was not that he would 
pay the bill at the foreign place of 
payment, but that he would pay back 
to the payee what he received for it 
from him at the place where drawn, 
if it was not paid by the drawee at the 
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place of payment. Hence he says 
that, as the bill was not paid at the 
place of payment, defendant, in com- 
pliance with the law of the place of 
his performance (Missouri) must pay 
back to him the amount he paid for 
the bill. 

From whatever point of observation 
which can be had of the case, that 
proposition forms the basis of plain- 
tiff’s claim. Yet we believe it is fal- 
lacious, because it assumes the bill was 
not paid; that being the thing the de- 
fendant denies. If payment of the 
bill had been refused by the drawee, 
then, of course, defendant’s obliga- 
tion incurred in Missouri to pay back 
to the payee would have arisen. But 
the amount called for by the bill was 
paid, and was charged up to defend- 
ant’s account, and defendant is out 
that much money, and, if he pays 
plaintiff, it will be a clear loss. So 
the real questions are: Was the pay- 
ment actually made such a payment 
as discharged the bill? And is a 
payment made according to the law 
of the place of payment a discharge 
of the drawer's obligation? Now, the 
law of the place of performance of a 
contract governs as to matters of per- 
formance. 

This is especially true “for the pur- 
poses of payment and the incidents of 
payment.’’ Scudder vs. Union Nat. 
Bank, 91 U. S. 40(3; Hibernia Nat. 
Bank vs. Lacombe, 84 N. Y. 367; 2 
Wharton’s Conflict of Laws, §§ 451, 
45 id. And conceding again that the 
place of performance of defendant’s 
contract was in Missouri, which con- 
tract it is stated in many authorities 
was only to pay back if the bill was 
was not paid by the drawee, where is 
the showing that the latter did not pay 
it? There is no evidence of that kind. 
The evidence is that the drawee paid 
and discharged the bill under the law 
of the place of performance. So it 
seems to us that the ground is taken 
from under plaintiff's position. * * * 

Everett vs. Ventrves, 19 N. Y. 436; 
Hibernia Nat. Bank vs. Lacombe, 84 
N. Y. 367; and Amsinck vs. Rogers, 
189 N. Y. 252; the two first cited by 



defendant, and the last strongly relied 
on by plaintiff, treat pf the question 
before us more inferentially than di- 
rectly, for they were decisions upon 
questions of indorsements, protest and 
notice. It is in the last of these cases 
(189 N. Y. 257) where it is repeated- 
ly stated that the “drawer of such a 
bill does not contract to pay the money 
in the foreign place on which it is 
drawn, but only guarantees its ac- 
ceptance and payment in that place 
by the drawee, and agrees, in default 
of such payment, upon due notice, to 
reimburse the holder in principal and 
damages at the place where he en- 
tered into the contract.’’ This propo- 
sition is supported by Price vs. Page,. 
24 Mo. 65, though it is denied in 
Guernsey vs. Imp. Bank of Canada,. 
188 Fed. 300, 304, 305. 110 C. C. A. 
278, 40 L. R. A. (N. S.) 377. But, 
as already stated, we have assumed, 
for present purposes, that the propo- 
sition is correct. 

So, accepting the last New York 
case (Amsinck vs. Rogers) as author- 
ity, we do not see where it helps plain- 
tiff’s situation. It did not present the 
question plaintiff presents to us; neith- 
er did any other of his cases. On the 
contrary, it quotes with seeming ap- 
proval the following, from Scudder 
vs. Union • Nat. Bank, cited by de- 
fendant, viz.: “The rule is often laid 
down that the law of the place of per- 
formance governs the contract. * * *" 
For the purposes of payment, and the 
incidents of payment, this is a sound 
proposition. Thus the bill in ques- 
tion is * * * in law a sight draft. 
Whether a sight draft is payable im- 
mediately upon presentation, or wheth- 
er days of grace are allowed, and ta 
what extent, is differently held in dif- 
ferent States. The law of Missouri, 
where this draft is payable, determines 
that question in the present instance. 
The time, manner and circumstances 
of presentation for acceptance or pro- 
test, the rate of interest when this is 
not specified in the bill (citations), are 
points connected with the payment of 
the bill, and are also instances to illus- 
trate the meaning of the rule that the 
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place of performance governs the bill.” 

But plaintiff advances a suggestion 
to the effect that as far as this de- 
fendant is concerned it has no right 
to say the bill was paid in London, for 
the reason that the act of Parliament 
above quoted was passed for the pro- 
tection of the drawee (the London 
bank in this case), and that it had no 
effect on the obligations and liabilities 
of the drawer (the defendant in this 
case). * * * 

* * * It counts nothing to say the 
act of Parliament was for the pro- 
tection of the drawee banker who, in 
good faith, pays a bill on a forged in- 
dorsement. To make that protection 
effective, the drawee must be allowed 
to charge the drawer’s account with 
the amount of the payment, and, if 
the defendant here had paid back the 
money to this plaintiff which the latter 
paid for the bill, and then, refusing 
to recognize the payment by the 
drawee bank in London to an imposter, 
on a forged indorsement, had sued the 
latter bank, it would have easily de- 
feated the case under the act of Par- 
liament. 

It seems plain, therefore, that, in 
legalizing the payment made by the 
drawee bank, it necessarily discharged 
the drawer. Otherwise he must allow 
to the drawee bank the sum it pays, 
and lie must also pay back a like sum 
to plaintiff, in a transaction in which 
he was not at fault. 

It must be assumed that plaintiff 
and defendant, one in asking for, and 
the other in drawing, a bill on a for- 
eign bank, knew what would consti- 
tute a payment in that country, and 
that the one issued and the other took 
the bill wdth a view to the laws of the 
country where it was payable. Plain- 
tiff purchased and received the bill 
from defendant with the knowledge 
that, if he allowed it to become lost 
(carelessly or otherwise), and he 
should thereby enable someone to im- 
pose upon the drawee by a forged in- 
dorsement, the loss was his, and not 
defendant’s. 

This is not such a case as those pre- 



sented by the authorities cited by 
plaintiff. In those cases payment was 
refused by the foreign drawee, be- 
cause the drawer had no funds, or, if 
he had funds, for some other reason, 
but not because the bill had already 
been paid — it was for some other rea- 
son which brought into question wheth- 
er the indorsement, protest, notice, etc., 
were governed by the law of the place 
of contract, or performance. 

Our conclusion is that plaintiff has 
no cause of action, and hence the tidal 
court did right in granting a new trial. 
The judgment is affirmed. All concur. 
(164 S. W. 160.) 

Negotiability of Note 

Massachusetts 

Effect of Words “Value Received as 
Per Contract ” on Promissory Note 
— Sum Certain 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
Suffolk, May 22 , 1914 

NATIONAL BANK OF NEWBURY VS. WENTWORTH 

A note containing the clause “value re- 
ceived as per contract” is negotiable, the 
clause not being part of the instrument. 



ACTIONS by the National Bank of 
Newbury against Charles S. 



Wentworth. On report. Judgments 
for plaintiff. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

D RALEY, J.: We assume, as the 

*■“* counsel for the respective parties 
have assumed at the argument and in 
their briefs, that the promissory notes 
in suit were delivered to the payee 
in this commonwealth, and are gov- 
erned by our Negotiable Instruments 
Act found in R. L. c. 78. (Nashua 
Savings Bank vs. Sayles, 184 Mass. 
520, 522, 100 Am. St. Rep. 578; 
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American Malting Company vs. South- 
er Brewing Company, 194 Mass. 89.) 
The plaintiff bank is the indorsee, and 
the presiding judge was warranted 
upon the evidence in finding that it is 
a holder in due course unless the words 
written by the defendant on the face 
of each note, “value received as per 
contract,” makes his promise as maker 
conditional upon the performance by 
the payee of the preceding contract 
between them appearing in the record, 
for the sale and shipment of lumber. 
The defendant urges that, the words 
having been placed upon the notes be- 
fore delivery, the original parties must 
have intended to incorporate this con- 
tract, and negotiability is lacking be- 
cause a sum certain is not payable at 
a time fixed in the future. (Costello 
vs. Crowell, 127 Mass. 298, 34 Am. 
Rep. 867; R. L. c. 73, § 18, cl. 8.) 
If the words had been, “subject to the 
contract for lumber,” or even “subject 
to the contract,” the principle invoked 
would have been applicable. The 
notes would not have been the de- 
fendant’s unconditional promise to pay 
a definite sum. (Hubbard vs. Mosely,^ 
11 Gray, 170; American Exchange’ 
Bank vs. Blanchard, 7 Allen, 383; 
Sloan vs. McCarty, 134 Mass. 245.) 

But while the defendant doubtless 
intended to guard against the payment 
of money for which in the future he 
did not receive an equivalent, and the 
payee has gone into bankruptcy the 
language, used does not affect the 
payment of the amounts shown by the 
notes. By their position, the words 
well might lead the plaintiff who is 
not charged with actual notice to un- 
derstand that they were not to be dis- 
connected and applied to an inde- 
pendent outstanding agreement by 
which the promise was to be modified 
or restricted, but they referred solely 
to the consideration for which the 
notes were given. (R. L. c. 73, § 69.) 

We are unable consequently to dis- 
tinguish the case at bar from Taylor 
vs. Curry, 109 Mass. 36. 12 Am. Rep. 
661, where the phrase relied on to de- 
stroy negotiability was “for value re- 
ceived on policy No. 33,386.” It was 



said by Mr. Justice Chapman in deliv- 
ering the opinion of the court: 

The words * * * do not express any 
contingency as to the payment of the notes, 
or refer to any fund out of which they are 
to be paid, but appear to refer to the con- 
sideration for which they are given. Such 
a reference may be for mere convenience, 
or for any other reason, but it cannot be 
interpreted as a modification of the 
promise. 

By the terms of the report judgment 
is to be entered for the plaintiff for 
the amount of each note with interest 
from maturity, and costs. 

So ordered. 

105 N. E. Rep. 626. 



Note Obtained by Fraud 

Minnesota 

Signature Induced by Fraud — Evidence 
— Negligence 

Supreme Court of Minnesota, June 12, 1914. 

JOHNSON COUNTY SAVINGS BANK VS. WEIBY. 

Evidence considered and held sufficient 
to warrant a finding that a note was ob- 
tained by fraud and trickery, the terms or 
the nature of the instrument not being 
known to the maker. 



ACTION by the Johnson County 
Savings Bank against C. H. 
Weiby. Verdict for defendant. From 
denial of motion in the alternative for 
judgment or for a new' trial, plaintiff 
appeals. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

r T'HIS is an action to recover on a 
promissory note made by defend- 
ant to the Equitable Manufacturing 
Company and indorsed and delivered 
before maturity to plaintiff. The de- 
fense was that the note was procured 
by fraudulent representations, trick 
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and artifice on the part of the agent 
of the manufacturing company. The 
case was tried to a jury, and a verdict 
for defendant rendered. Plaintiff ap- 
peals from an order denying its mo- 
tion in the alternative for judgment 
or for a new trial. 

On the trial plaintiff put in evidence 
the note and a contract for the pur- 
chase of jewelry, both signed by de- 
fendant, and rested. Defendant testi- 
fied in his own behalf and rested. 
There was no evidence in rebuttal. 
The substance of defendant’s . testi- 
mony was as follows: He had been 

a blacksmith in Dalton for 20 years* 
and in 1910 opened a store in Clarissa. 
On the evening of April 22, 1910, a 
stranger called at his store and told 
of the golden opportunity to help his 
business by displaying and selling a 
stock of jewelry. The terms orally 
given by the stranger, who was the 
agent of the Equitable Manufacturing 
Company, an Iowa and Chicago cheap 
jewelry concern, were that the jewelry 
should be delivered to defendant, who 
would sell it, and remit the proceeds 
to the Equitable Company, who would, 
at the end of the year, take back any- 
thing that was unsalable. The agent 
presented a written contract or order 
to defendant, who signed it. Defend- 
ant was a foreigner, and unable to 
understand the terms of the contract. 
He testified that he signed but one 
paper, and did not sign a note. As 
a matter of fact the note was at the 
bottom of the contract and on the 
same sheet, separated by a narrow 
space containing a perforated line. 
Defendant actually signed his name 
twice on this sheet, first at the end 
of the contract, and again at the bot- 
tom, under the note. 

•OPINION OF THE COURT 

DUNN, J.: The defense is based 

*■“* upon R. L. 1905, § 2747, which 
has been frequently construed and ap- 
plied in our decisions. Under this 
statute, defendant was not liable if 
his signature was obtained by fraud- 



ulent representation, trick, or artifice, 
as to the nature or terms of the in- 
strument, and if he did not believe it 
to be a promissory note, and if he was 
not guilty of negligence in signing the 
paper without knowledge of its terms. 
The evidence of fraudulent representa- 
tions, trick, and artifice was sufficient, 
as was the evidence of defendant that 
he did not believe it was a note. The 
chief contention of plaintiff is that it 
conclusively appeared that defendant 
was guilty of negligence in signing the 
paper without knowledge of its terms. 
We have held that the provision of 
section 2747 that makes the question 
of negligence in these cases one for 
the jury in all cases does not dispense 
with the rule that there must be rea- 
sonable evidence to sustain a verdict, 
and does not prevent the direction of a 
verdict where the evidence of negli- 
gence is conclusive. (O’Gara, King & 
Company vs. Hansing, 88 Minn. 401 ; 
Johnson County Savings Bank vs. 
Hall, 102 Minn. 414; Cedar Rapids 
National Bank vs. Mottle, 115 Minn. 
414.) In each of these cases the evi- 
dence of negligence was held conclu- 
sive. 

But the case at bar differs in im- 
portant particulars from those cited. 
The feature in the present case that 
to our minds relieves defendant from 
being charged with negligence as a 
matter of law is the appearance of the 
paper that he signed. The note was 
not a separate paper, and was neither 
in form or appearance like the ordi- 
nary note. It is entirely possible that 
by a clever trick in folding the paper 
the note part of it would be entirely 
concealed. This may account for de- 
fendant’s belief that he did not sign 
the note. (See Yellow Medicine Coun- 
ty Bank vs. Wiger, 59 Minn. 384.) 
Considering the peculiar nature of the 
paper presented to defendant for his 
signature and his partial inability to 
read and understand printed English, 
we think it ought not to be said as a 
matter of law that he was guilty of 
negligence in signing the instrument 
without knowing it was a note. There 



was no conflict in the evidence, and. 
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considering it all, we reach the conclu- 
sion that the questions were for the 
jury, and that the verdict in defend- 
ant’s favor is supported by the evi- 
dence. (Sibley County Bank vs. 
Schaus, 104 Minn. 438; Farris vs. 
Koplau, 113 Minn. 397.) 

We have not overlooked the fact that 
defendant made a payment on account 
of the jewelry, or the letter that he 
wrote to plaintiff’s attorneys. We see 
nothing here that is inconsistent with 
his claim of fraud. The letter shows 
that defendant, though he had sold his 
business, held the jewelry for the man- 
ufacturing company. 

Order affirmed. 

(147 N. W. Rep. 823.) 

© 

Assignment of Accounts 
Receivable 

U. S. Court 

Discounting Accounts — Ultra Vires — 
Usury — Commercial Banking — Sale 
of Accounts 

U. S. District Court, X. D., Illinois, June 
26, 1914 

CHASE & BAKER CO. VS. NATIONAL TRUST AND 
CREDIT CO. 

Defendant, in consideration of $1, agreed 
to buy from the complainant all acceptable 
accounts, deducting a stipulated discount, 
the complainant to act as defendant’s agent 
without cost to collect the same and to 
hold in trust and pay over to defendant, 
complainant guaranteeing payment to de- 
fendant or assigns, of all accounts pur- 
chased, and within five days after notice 
to repurchase at face value all accounts in 
default, etc. Held, that the transaction 
was a sale and assignment and not an 
agreement to loan money. 

OUIT by the Chase & Baker Com- 
^ pany against the National Trust 
and Credit Company. On motion to 
dismiss bill. Leave granted to com- 
plainant to amend, in default of which 
the motion granted. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 



Ti/f ACK, C. J.: In this case, one 

who appears on the face of the 
papers to be a vendor and guarantor 
of open mercantile accounts and com- 
mercial paper at a discount greater 
than the legal interest rate is seeking 
to rescind the transactions and to re- 
cover back the accounts or the pro- 
ceeds thereof on repayment of the 
purchase price with legal interest, on 
the ground that the transactions were 
ultra vires. 

The basis for the charge of ultra 
vires is that such sales, viewed from 
the standpoint of the purchaser, are 
discounts; that discounting is a bank- 
ing function; that defendant, although 
empowered to purchase accounts, could 
not lawfully engage in the business of 
purchasing accounts because that is a 
banking business and corporations can- 
not be organized, under the general 
incorporation act of Illinois, to do a 
banking business. 

There are several answers to these 
contentions. 

Discounting accounts and commer- 
cial paper, while the proper function 
of a bank or banker, is not exclusively 
a banking operation. The banking 
business in which an ordinary Illinois 
corporation cannot engage involves the 
receipt of deposits from customers and 
the use of money so obtained for bank- 
ing purposes. An individual or a 
corporation, using its own funds or 
moneys borrowed in the ordinary course 
of business for the purchase of com- 
mercial paper for investment or other 
purpose, does not thereby engage in 
the banking business. Lending money 
is one of the most important banking 
functions. The Illinois act, however, 
clearly does not regard the prohibition 
of doing a banking business as suffi- 
cient to prevent the organization of 
corporations to engage in the business 
of lending their own capital. In ex- 
press terms it forbids the creation of 
corporations under the general act for 
either purpose. 



215 Fed. Rep. 633. 
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Stop Payment 

Massachusetts 

Effect of Stop Payment on Holder of 
Check — Clearing-House Rules 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
May 19, 1914 

USHER VS. A. S. TUCKER CO. 

Payment on a check may be stopped by 
the drawer, but his liability is not dis- 
charged thereby. As between drawer and 
bank, the bank pays at its risk. The rela- 
tions between payee and drawer are the 
same as if check had been dishonored. 



iACTION bv Samuel Usher, 2d, 
against the A. S. Tucker Com- 
pany. Verdict ordered for defendant, 
and plaintiff brings exceptions. Sus- 
tained. 

The action was in two counts, one 
against the drawer of a check by a 
holder, and the other for money had 
and received. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

XIAMMOND, J.: The first count of 

the declaration is upon a check 
signed by the defendant, payable to 
the order of one Hobbs and by him 
indorsed, and now held and owned by 
the plaintiff. 

At the trial the plaintiff introduced 
the check in evidence, and offered to 
show the following facts: The check 

was given on a good consideration and 
was indorsed by the payee who was a 
holder in due course for value. As 
thus indorsed it came through the 
clearing-house to the Mutual National 
Bank, upon which it was drawn, and 
in which the defendant had on deposit 
sufficient funds to meet it. Before it 
reached the bank the defendant gave 
notice to the bank not to pay it when 
presented. By some error or over- 
sight this “stop-payment” order was 
ignored and the amount of the check 



was charged temporarily to the de- 
fendant’s account. Later the error 
was discovered and the amount of the 
check was credited back. The de- 
fendant subsequently withdrew its 
funds from the bank, including the 
amount of the check. The defendant 
never has paid the check, and the bank 
refused payment of it, of which the 
defendant had due notice. The plain- 
tiff is the paying teller of the bank, 
and the “charging up” to the defend- 
ant s account w*as his error, for w’hich 
he is responsible to the bank. Under 
the rules of the clearing-house, unless 
the check was returned by one o’clock 
of the day on which it came into the 
bank neither the plaintiff nor the bank 
had any right to return the check to 
the bank from which it came. The 
check w r as not returned within the 
time. 



The result was that at the close of 
the day a sum amounting to the 
amount of the check had been trans- 
ferred from the bank upon which the 
check was drawn to the payee of the 
check, that the bank held the check, 
that the plaintiff was responsible to 
the bank for the amount thereof, and 
that no money had been paid by the 
defendant. 

Subsequently the plaintiff took an 
assignment of all the right, title or 
interest the bank had in and to the 
check or the funds evidenced thereby 
or the amount paid thereon.” 

The drawer of a check impliedly 
undertakes that when the check is duly 
presented the bank upon which the 
check is drawn will pay it out of the 
drawer’s funds in its hands. And 
under ordinary circumstances the draw- 
er is not held until the check has been 
presented to the bank and payment 
refused and notice of the dishonor has 
been given to the drawer. But this 
rule is not applicable where by rea- 
son of the action of the drawer such 
a presentation is useless, as in cases 
where there are no funds of the drawer 
in the bank with wiiich to pay the 
check. (Beauregard vs. Knowiton, 156 
Mass. 395, 31 N. E. 389, and cases 
therein cited. And a fortiori where 
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the bank is forbidden by the drawer 
to pay. Jacks vs. Darrow, 3 E. D. 
Smith [N. Y.] 557; Purchase vs. Mat- 
tison, 6 Duer [N. Y.] 587.) 

It is true that the drawer may stop 
the payment of the check, and as be- 
tween him and the bank the latter in 
such case pays at its peril, but such an 
order cannot discharge the liability 
of the drawer to the payee or one 
holding under him. Where the pay- 
ment has been stopped, as above stated, 
the relations between the d rawer, and 
the payee become the same as if the 
check had been dishonored and notice 
thereof given to the drawer. And 
hence the effect so far as respects the 
drawer is to change his conditional 
liability to one free from the condi- 
tion, and his situation is like that of 
the maker of a promissory note. 

The check never has been paid 
either by the defendant or by any one 
rightfully acting for it. Under the 
circumstances disclosed in the offer we 
think that as between the plaintiff and 
the defendant the transactions by which 
the check came into the former's pos- 
session cannot be regarded as a pay- 
ment of it so as to extinguish the lia- 
bility of the defendant, but as a 
transfer of the check for a valuable 
consideration from the then holder to 
the plaintiff, the one ultimately liable 
for the error, conveying to him what- 
ever right such holder at that time had. 

Exceptions sustained. 

(105 N. E. Rep. 360.) 






Power of Corporation Officer 
to Issue Commercial Paper 

Michigan 

Authority of Secretary of Corporation 
to Issue Paper 

Supreme Court of Michigan, July 24, 1914. 

NORTH VILLE STATE BANK VS. DETROIT SILVER 
REFINING CO. 

Power of corporation officer to indorse 
checks, drafts, etc., payable to the com- 



pany, to receive and receipt for cash, nego- 
tiable paper, etc., does not confer power 
to issue note for borrowed money by the 
corporation. 



ACTION by the Northville State 
Bank against the Detroit Silver 
Refining Company. Judgment for de- 
fendant. and plaintiff brings error. 
Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

TJROOKE, J.: Plaintiff brought 

suit against defendant upon a 
promissory note. The note was for 
$2,000, dated December 14, 1909, due 
three months after date. It was signed: 
“Detroit Silver Refining Company, by 
E. G. Rognon, Secretary." It was 
indorsed by seven gentlemen interested 
as officers or stockholders in the de- 
fendant company. Certain payments 
were thereafter made upon the note, 
so that at the time of the hearing in 
the court below, the amount due, with 
interest, was $1,391.23. 

The defendant under a plea of the 
general issue gave notice that it would 
show that the note in question was not 
the note of the defendant, and that no 
consideration had ever passed from 
the plaintiff to the defendant on ac- 
count of said note. In support of its 
plea defendant filed the affidavit of its 
president, George Flanders, denying 
the execution of the instrument sued 
upon. It appears that when the note 
fell due on March 14, 1910, it was not 
paid or renewed, but that two of the 
indorsers gave to the bank a new note 
as security for the payment of the 
paper sued upon. 

The defendant company is a foreign 
corporation. Its principal asset at the 
time it was organized seems to have 
been a secret process for the removal 
of silver from silver-bearing ore. Its 
earlier activities seem to have taken 



place in the city of Detroit and vicin- 
ity, where most of its stockholders 
and directors were located. It 
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seems that in the fall * of 1909 
certain residents of the city of 
Flint became interested in the prop- 
osition, and ultimately took over the 
control of* the company. 

On Xovember 25th a meeting of the 
board of directors was held in the city 
of Detroit, at which ‘the following res- 
ignations were accepted: Vern E. Mat- 
teson, director; Percy M. Scott, direc- 
tor; E. F. Matteson, treasurer; John 
B. Eldert, president. At the same 
meeting: George Flanders was elected 
president and director, and W. E. 
Martin director and treasurer. So far 
as the records of the defendant cor- 
poration show, there was no further 
meeting until December 23, 1909, 

when a meeting was held in the city 
of Flint. At that meeting the resigna- 
tion of E. G. Rognon as secretary 
was accepted. Mr. Thomas B. Steven- 
son was elected secretary pro tem, and 
George E. Eckert was elected director 
to fill vacancy. The minutes recite 
further that, as Mr. Flanders had no 
stock in the company on November 
25, 1909, when he was elected presi- 
dent, his election was irregular, and 
John B. Eldert was elected president 
to fill vacancy if any existed. 

Prior to all these happenings, and 
on September II, 1 909, the duties of 
the secretary had been defined in the 
f ollowing resolution : 

Be it resolved that the secretary of this 
corporation, E. G. Rognon, is hereby au- 
thorized to indorse all checks, drafts* bills 
of exchange, certificates of deposit, etc., 
made payable to this company, to receive 
and receipt for the same and to receive 
and receipt for the cash or negotiable bills 
of exchange for the same, also to receive 
and receipt for the cash or checks payable 
tc the company from the sales of treasury 
stock or from any other sources of revenue. 

It is clear from the foregoing that 
Rognon, as secretary, had no authority 
from the corporation to execute com- 
mercial paper in its name. It was the 
claim of the plaintiff, however, that 
such authority was given him by a 
meeting of the board of directors held 
either shortly before or after the meet- 
ing of November 25, 1909. 

No record was produced of such 
action by the board, although John B. 



Eldert, one time president of the de- 
fendant company, gave testimony tend- 
ing to show that the board of directors 
had authorized Rognon to execute the 
note in question. This note seems to 
have been negotiated with the plaintiff 
bank by one George E. Eckert. 
Eckert, though later made a director 
of that company, at that time seems 
to have been its legal advisor. He 
was a stockholder in the company, and 
was assisted in negotiating the note 
by G. D. Spencer. Both of them in- 
dorsed the note. 

It is undisputed that the money 
raised upon the note was placed in 
the hands of Eckert, and never reached 
the treasury of the company. Eckert 
used some portion of the money in the 
purchase of silver ore, which was 
turned over to the company, but this 
ore was paid for by the company to 
the amount of $800, and that money 
was by Eckert paid to the plaintiff and 
indorsed upon the note. As bearing 
upon the question of the authority of 
Rognon to execute the note in question 
binding the defendant company, at the 
conclusion of the case plaintiff offered 
the following paper: 

Whereas, this company is desirous of 
purchasing about three thousand dollars 
worth of silver ore for treatment in its 
silver refining plant, and it is not desired 
to sell stock to raise money for such pur- 
pose. 

Be it resolved that the secretary, E. G. 
Kognon, is authorized to borrow for ninety 
days on the credit of the company, and 
execute a company note for the above 
amount, or any part thereof, and pledge 
security the stock of this company, at the 
rate of ten cents per share, that George 
E. Eckert as trustee is authorized to de- 
liver said stock, as collateral to the note, 
and to receive payment of such borrowed 
money. 

[Signed] John B. Eldert, President. 

E. G. Rognon, Secretary. 

— stating that counsel had learned of 
its existence only that morning. The 
court below declined to receive the 
paper in question. It will be noted 
that this paper is undated, and, as be- 
fore stated, there is no official record 
of any meeting at which such a reso- 
lution was passed by the board of di- 
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rectors of the defendant company. 
Moreover, it purports to be signed by 
John B. Eldert, president. If it was 
signed by Mr. Eldert at or near the 
time of the making of the note (De- 
cember 14, 1909), it is clear that he 
was not, in fact, president, because his 
resignation had been tendered and ac- 
cepted on November 29th. 

The learned circuit judge directed 
a verdict for the defendant upon the 
ground that all the indorsers upon the 
note were joint makers with the de- 
fendant, and that the plaintiff could 
not maintain its action against one only 
of those liable. It is unnecessary, in 
our opinion, to determine whether this 
ground for direction is sound. We 
are of opinion that, under all the 
evidence in the case, there is no suffi- 
cient showing of the authority of 
Rognon to execute a piece of commer- 
cial paper which would bind the de- 
fendant company. (Gould vs. W. J. 
Gould & Company, 134 Mich. 515, 96 
N. W. 576, 104 Am. St. Rep. 624, 2 
Ann. Cas. 519.) 

The verdict was properly directed 
for the defendant company, and the 
judgment is affirmed. 

(148 N. W. Rep. 175.) 

© 

Check Lost in Mail 

Georgia 

Right of Bank to Charge Back an 

Item Credited as Cash and Subse- 
quently Lost in the Mail 
Supreme Court of Georgia, July 24, 1914 

SPOONER VS. BANK OF DONALDSON VI LLE 

(Syllabus by the Court) 

In this suit, brought to recover of the de- 
fendant bank a stated sum, it is alleged, 
in substance, that the plaintiff was a de- 
positor in the defendant bank, and carried 
a deposit account therein to his credit, 
subject to his check. On a certain day he 
deposited to his credit in the bank a check 
drawn on a bank at another place by a 
named person, payable to the order of* the 
plaintiff and by him indorsed in blank, 



which check so deposited, the defendant re- 
ceived and placed as a credit on plain- 
tiff’s deposit account in the bank and gave 
him a deposit slip stating that his deposit 
account had been credited with the 
amount of the check on that date, and 
afterwards the plaintiff drew checks in 
the usual course of his business against 
said deposit, which were paid by the de- 
fendant. Subsequently he placed other 
moneys and checks to the credit of his 
account, as had been his custom before 
and after said date. It is alleged, further, 
that the plaintiff, under his dealings as a 
depositor with the defendant, had the right 
to draw immediately against his account 
credited with the deposit of the check 
slated, but that about a month subsequent- 
ly to the deposit of the check the defend- 
ant charged his deposit account with 
the amount of the check, taking this sum 
from him without his knowledge or con- 
sent, and, after charging his account with 
this sum, refused, after demanu, to return 
it to him or to his account, and notified 
him that the check had been lost in the 
mail, and for this reason it could not be re- 
turned to him. 

Held , that the court below erred in sus- 
taining a general demurrer to the petition 
and in dismissing the case. Under the al- 
legations of the petition, the transaction 
between the depositor and the bank con- 
stituted a sale of the paper to the bank, 
and vested the title to the same in the 
bank, and the cash became the property 
of the depositor, and the bank did not 
have the right to charge back the amount 
of the check against the account of the de- 
positor. 

(a) Any right which the bank may have 
against the plaintiff by reason of his in- 
dorsement is not now involved. 

The facts in this case and the deci- 
sion are given in the syllabus. 

(82 S. E. Rep. 625.) 



Check Held in Escrow 

. Missouri 



Rights and Liabilities of Depositories 
— Stop Payment Contracts 

Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri, 
July 6, 1914 



OUXBY VS. HA IDES’ 

Defendant issued cneck to plaintiff for 
the latter to use in paying debt of defend - 
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ant, owed to plaintiff or another, when a 
certain contract had been performed. Held. 
the right of plaintiff to use the check did 
not arise until the contract was performed, 
and an attempt to use the check prior 
thereto did not create any right of action 
against defendant for stopping payment. 



ACTION by William J. Gunbv 
against U. G. Hayden. From a 
judgment for defendant, plaintiff ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

O N June 8, 1911, the defendant, 
Hayden, entered into a written 
contract with one Levi T. Lee. Hay- 
den, as first party, agreed to convey to 
Lee certain land in Hodgeman county, 
Kan., subject to a mortgage not to ex- 
ceed $14,000, to be negotiated by Hay- 
den. Lee on his part agreed to con- 
vey to Hayden certain land in Morgan 
county, Colo., subject to a mortgage 
of $15,000, to be given by Hayden to 
Lee. And Lee, in addition to convey- 
ing his land, was to pay Hayden 
$1,500, of which $500 was paid by Lee 
to Hayden in cash at the time the 
contract was signed, receipt whereof 
was acknowledged, and the remainder, 
$1,000, was to be paid when the con- 
tract was fully completed and deeds 
exchanged. 

The two men met in Chillieothe to 
close the trade, but it was there found 
that Hayden had been unable to have 
the mortgage on his land extended as 
he had agreed to do. Thereupon, on 
the 20th day of June, 1911, they en- 
tered into a new written contract in 
lieu of the old one, whereby Hayden, 
as first party, agreed to convey his 
land in Hogdeman county, Kan., to 
Lee subject to a mortgage of $10,000, 
to be negotiated by Hayden. And 
Lee on his part agreed to convey the 
same amount of land as before, but 
not quite the same land, in Morgan 
county, Colo., subject to a mortgage of 



$11,000, to be given by Hayden to Lee 
on a part of said land. In addition to 
this, Lee agreed to pay Hayden $1,500, 
of which amount $500 was acknowl- 
edged as having been received and 
$1,000 was to be paid “when this con- 
tract has been fully completed and 
deeds exchanged.” 

The $500 mentioned in this con- 
tract was the same $500 referred to 
in the old one as having been paid by 
Lee to Hayden. The parties were 
therefore in the same situation as be- 
fore, except that a slightly different 
contract was in force. But otherwise 
their relative situations were the same. 
Hayden had $500 of Lee's money 
which Lee had paid on the trade, and 
certain things were to be done by each 
and deeds ware to be exchanged in the 
future. 

It was here that the checks were 
put up with plaintiff. Just why it 
was done or what plaintiff w r as to do 
with them does not clearly appear. 
However, Hayden executed his check 
to plaintiff for $500, and put it up 
with him, and Lee executed his check 
for $1,000 to plaintiff and put it up. 
The receipt plaintiff gave defendant 
for his check says he received the 
“check for $500.00 to be held with 
check of $1,000.00 of L. T. Lee, to 
be used only when contract and deeds 
are passed and on order of L . T. Lee ” 



OPINION OF THE COURT 



r I TRIMBLE, J.: The evidence, as 

well as the pleadings, show that 
plaintiff was merely to hold these 
checks in escrow^ so to speak. If now 
the trade went through, the money rep- 
resented by the checks would all be- 
long to defendant, and plaintiff would 
be required to apply it where defendant 
directed or turn it over to him. If, 
however, the trade fell through, pre- 
sumably plaintiff would cash defend- 
ant’s check and turn the money over 
to Lee, thus giving Lee back his money 
that he had paid to defendant on the 
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8th of June, 1911, when the first con- 
tract was made, and would also give 
Lee back his $1,000 check. However, 
even if the trade was not consummated, 
yet, so long as Lee was insisting on 
specifically enforcing it, he would not 
be entitled to get his money back, but 
would be in the position of having 
paid $500 and offering to pay the bal- 
ance, $1,000. But if the trade fell 
through, and Lee was not seeking to 
specifically enforce, but was demand- 
ing his $500 back, plaintiff could either 
turn over to Lee the .defendant’s $500 
check or cash it and turn him over 
the money. 

With matters in this shape, let us 
see what the parties did, as soon as 
the checks were put up. After doing 
this, the parties, Hayden and Lee, 
went to Illinois in an effort to close 
the land trade. While they were there 
they did not succeed in doing so, but, 
notwithstanding this fact, Hayden 
wrote plaintiff that he had delivered 
Lee a deed to the land from him and 
to send on the deeds coming to him a9 
soon as Lee got there and explained 
things. It seemed that Hayden owed 
plaintiff some money, or else owed a 
bank in Chillicothe a debt which plain- 
tiff was interested in getting paid. On 
the same date (June ?3, 1911) that 
Hayden wrote plaintiff that the trade 
had gone through plaintiff telegraphed 
Hayden that: 

Bank demands money today; refuses to 
wait longer. Shall I pay the fifteen hun- 
dred? Answer. 

To which defendant telegraphed in 
reply : 

Yes. Pay fifteen hundred. 

Apparently the letter, or postal card, 
saying the trade had gone through had 
not reached plaintiff at this time, as 
it had not had time, as all three com- 
munications were on the same day. But 
plaintiff treated the answer to his 
telegram as a statement that the trade 
had gone through, and evidently of- 
fered the card in evidence in confirma- 
tion of that theory. Thinking the 



trade had gone through, but having no 
word from Lee that it had done so, 
plaintiff deposited both checks in the 
bank for collection. The inference is 
that he applied the checks to the pay- 
ment of the $1,500 debt owed by de- 
fendant and referred to in the de- 
fendant’s telegram. But Lee discov- 
ered that this had been done and, know- 
ing the trade had not gone through, he 
stopped payment on his $1,000 check, 
and thereupon defendant stopped pay- 
ment on his check for $500. After 
Lee’s $1,000 check was protested, it 
was turned over to Lee by the bank 
at plaintiff’s direction. This was done 
about June 24, 1911, and from about 
that time until January 16, 1912, plain- 
tiff held defendant’s check for $500, 
but had given up Lee’s $1,000 check. 
On this last-named date, however, Lee 
seems to have voluntarily given plain- 
tiff a new check for $1,000 indorsed 
on the back of which is the following: 

The within check is in lieu of a certain 
check of like amount left in escrow with 
W. J. Gunby June 20, 1911. 

This, however, was done after the 
institution by Lee of his suit for spe- 
cific performance of the contract to ex- 
change land, which suit is yet pending 
in the district court where the Hayden 
land lies. 

The situation then is this: Plaintiff 
held two checks in escrow to be turned 
over to defendant if the trade went 
through, and presumably the $500 
check was to be turned over to Lee if 
it ultimately failed. Plaintiff after at- 
tempting to cash both checks, but fail- 
ing because payment was stopped on 
each, allows Lee to withdraw his, but 
keeps defendant’s and now sues on 
it, although his duty in the premises 
was merely to hold both checks until 
the trade is finally consummated, and 
that is yet undetermined, since Lee is 
insisting that it be specifically per- 
formed. Plaintiff got no money and 
lost none. There is no right of recov- 
ery shown to be in him, and the judg- 
ment was right. 

It is affirmed. All concur. 

(168 S. W. Rep. 899.) 
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Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 



Questions In Banking Law — submitted by sub* 
acribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
In this department. 



PROTEST — INDORSEMENTS; 
DAMAGES 

Pennsylvania, Nov. 10 , 1914 . 

Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: We would be glad to have you 

advise us at your early convenience in re- 
gard to the following proposition: 

Two banks are located in a town in 
Pennsylvania, one a private bank, the other 
a national bank. The private bank sent 
its checks by its supposed attorney, who 
is a notary public, for collection to the 
national bank. Has the national bank a 
right to demand the endorsement of the 
private bank before paying these checks 
where there is no restrictive endorsement? 
Would the endorsement of the attorney as 
an individual hold the bank? All drafts 
are drawn to the order of the private 
bank. Is the national bank taking any 
chances by accepting these checks without 
the endorsement of the private bank? 

Second, can the national bank demand 
the endorsement of the private bank on 
checks taken over the counter endorsed by 
the payee? Does this make the checks pay- 
able to bearer? Would the notary have * 
right to protest these checks if payment 
was refused for lack of the endorsement of 
the private bank or its attorney? 

Third, the notary protested a check on 
the national bank that was returned for 
a faulty endorsement. Has he a right to 
do so, and if not what is the penalty? 

Thanking you for the information, I am, 
etc. * Cashier. 



Answer: Where an instrument is 

payable to “order,” the indorsement of 
the payee or indorsee is necessary in 
order to transfer the legal title of the 
instrument. And title to the instru- 
ment referred to being in the private 
bank, the national bank can demand 
the indorsement of the private bank, 
both to get the legal title into itself 
and also to fix the liability of the pri- 
vate bank. 

Even though the checks are in- 
dorsed in blank, this is a complete 
and perfect transfer of the legal title, 



with all the rights of the indorser; 
and while such an instrument would 
become a bearer instrument thereafter, 
yet the indorsement of the holder 
should be required in order to pass 
title and also to fix the liability of the 
one negotiating the instrument. 

A bank attorney is not generally an 
official of the bank in routine matters, 
and is not clothed with executory pow- 
ers, except as they are delegated to 
him by authority of the board of di- 
rectors. Unless he was acting under 
express power of attorney to endorse, 
his act would not bind the bank, nor 
would it give good title to the indorsee, 
for the simple reason that he had no 
title to transfer. 

The national bank would be “taking 
chances/* for it would be accepting 
instruments with defective title, and 
doubtless passing them on with a bind- 
ing indorsement. If the private bank 
were to repudiate the indorsement of 
its attorney, serious complications 
might arise/ The indorsee of an in- 
strument should first of all be sure that 
his indorser, if an agent, has the pow- 
er to make a binding indorsement, or 
he cannot hold the principal to the 
contract of indorsement. 

The second question is ambiguous. 
The channel through which a check 
comes is immaterial; it is the negotia- 
tion that governs. An instrument be- 
comes payable to bearer (1) by being 
so payable; (2) by indorsement in 
blank. 

The question indicates a peculiar 
state of facts. It would seem that the 
private bank presents checks for pay- 
ment; refuses to indorse the same, and 
protests for non-payment, when it is 
itself to blame for' the non-payment, 
by refusing to pass its title and as- 
sume its liability as an indorser. If 
the checks are drawn on the national 
bank, payable to bearer, then a differ- 
ent situation arises. 

It is not necessary to protest an in- 
land bill of exchange (the check men- 
tioned in the third question) in order 
to hold the indorsers, and such protest 
would be unnecessary; and if by rea- 
son of a protest that was not justified. 
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the credit of the drawer was injured, 
liability would ensue, the measure of 
damages depending upon the facts in 
the case. The drawee has a right to 
demand a proper indorsement as a 
condition of payment, and could not 
be held liable for refusing to pay on an 
irregular instrument. One who takes 
such an opportunity to protest (per- 
haps for the fee and not for the pro- 
tection) has caused injury to the draw- 
er and would lie liable for damages 
caused thereby. We have only given 
general principles of law that the 
question suggests. If the exact facts 
are furnished, the form of endorse- 
ment referred to, and other details, 
authorities will be cited to sustain the 
position taken. 

CHECK PAYABLE TO SELF 

Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 9, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: Please advise the writer as to 

whether a check made payable to “self’ 
and presented at the window by the drawer 
need be endorsed. A few bankers and a 
great many depositors hold that when a 
man presents his own check at the window 
filled in “Pay to the order of self’ it is 
not necessary to endorse the check. 

Thanking you for this favor I am, etc. 

Assistant Cashier. 

Answer: It is difficult to sec by 

what process of legal reasoning an in- 
dorsement on such a check is neces- 
sary. The order of the maker in such 
a case is equivalent to saying to the 
bank: “Out of funds in vour posses- 
sion due me, pay me a certain amount, 
and this shall be your warrant.” The 
bank docs not need any other au- 
thority. 

If the instrument were presented 
by a third party, indorsement would 
be necessary, for a cheek drawn to 
“self” or “myself” is not a bearer in- 
strument, the term referring to the 
drawer. It is equivalent to making 
the check payable to the drawer’s 
name and indorsement is therefore 
necessary. A check drawn by John 
Smith payable to “self” is equivalent 



to making it payable to “John 
Smith” and not to bearer, and John 
Smith must endorse. 

A check payable to bearer “cash,” 
“wages,” ”pav roll,” etc., does not 
need endorsement to negotiate. (Neg. 
Inst. Law, Sec. 28 [N. Y.]; Prindle 
vs. Caruthers, 15 N. Y. 425.) A 
check drawn to order of “self” is 
payable only to the maker in person, 
and would not be good in the hands 
of a third party without the maker’s 
indorsement. 

The purpose of indorsement is (1) 
to get the legal title out of the holder 
into the indorsee; and (2) to fix the 
liability of the indorser. The bank in 
this case certainly does not need title 
for any purpose, any more than it 
needs title to a receipt. The liability 
of the maker needs no fixing, for he 
assumes none; the bank having means 
at hand to ascertain the authenticity 
and goodness of the check. 

Nor does the maker warrant any- 
thing regarding the check such as its 
genuineness, his title, capacity of 
prior parties, fraud, payment, etc. 
And it is difficult to see any reason 
in law for an indorsement. 

As a matter of good banking, in- 
dorsement should be obtained if possi- 
ble; but our opinion is that it cannot 
be required. 



Invested Funds of the Aroeri* 
can Bankers Association 

AS shown in the annual report of 
^ ** Treasurer J. W. Hoopes, the 
American Bankers Association has 
$122,000 invested as follows: 

$12,000 Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Joint 4’s of 1921. 

$30,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe 4% Bonds of 1995. 

$50,000 Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Illinois Division, 4% Bonds 
of 1949. 

$80,000 New York City Registered 
Corporation Stock 3%%, due 1940. 
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The Theory and Practice of Credit 

(Third Paper) 



By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 



PERSONAL CREDIT 

B Y the term personal credit is 
meant credit based upon persons 
as distinguished from credit 
based upon property. Many who ap- 
ply for credit, and are perfectly good 
risks, have nothing but themselves to 
offer as security, their property being 
of little or no consequence as collateral. 
To the essential element of honesty, 
there must, however, be added the se- 
curity of an assured earning j>ower, for 
“good intentions never pays bills.'' 

It is an obvious truth that if a man 
would pay, he must have the where- 
withal. His honesty may be above 
criticism, his record unblemished, and 
yet if he has no income, his credit can- 
not be safe. And his credit is safe 
only in proportion to his income. This 
is the reason so many professional 
men are poor credit risks. Their in- 
come. while in a measure sure, is small, 
and frequently, as in the case of some 
ministers and lawyers, spasmodic. 
All those who appear before the pub- 
lic must maintain an appearance of 
neatness, if not prosperity. It is their 
misfortune and not their fault. They 
use their credit to bolster up appear- 
ances and the creditor suffers. A man 
earning fifty dollars a month is most 
assuredly not a good risk for a hun- 
dred dollar debt due in thirty days. 
He might be a good risk for a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of furniture on 
three dollars or less a week; but his 
earning pow T er absolutely negatives the 
idea of his being able to meet a large 
bill in a short period and no sane man 
would take the risk. Installment 
houses gauge the amount of goods they 
will sell a man largely by his income. 

As a rule the applicant for personal 
credit desires only small accommoda- 



tion, but generally (as in installment 
buying) for so long a time that ample 
capital or good borrowing facilities are 
needed on the part of the creditor to 
carry the debt, which in the aggregate 
is considerable in a large establish- 
ment. And the amounts involved being 
small, in case of default, legal process 
is too expensive, and moral suasion is 
necessary in order to collect without 
undue cost. We can better distinguish 
personal credit than attempt to define it. 

Individual credit consists of two va- 
rieties, secured and unsecured. Under 
the first head come all sorts of goods 
sold on the partial payment plan, such 
as real estate, pianos, sewing machines, 
household goods of every description, 
phonographs, books, jewelry and cloth- 
ing. Sales to merchants are deliv- 
ery trucks, scales, typewriters, cash 
registers, etc. The security lies in the 
vendor’s lien, as evidenced by a condi- 
tional bill of sale or chattel mortgage. 
In the former case, title to the prop- 
erty does not vest in the buyer until 
the last payment is made and recovery 
of the goods is a simple matter; but in 
the chattel mortgage, title passes upon 
consummation of the sale and the mort- 
gage lien follows. To collect by law- 
ful recourse means foreclosure — a slow 
and costly process. The security is in 
the goods more than in the person, as 
important as the latter element may be. 

Enormous quantities of goods are 
sold on this plan, many flourishing 
businesses being built up by the long 
term of credit extended and the easy 
terms allowed.* The risk lies in the 
fact that the goods may be used or 
misused for a time and returned, or 
carried away secretly so that following 

* One installment house In New York does a yearly 
business of over $2,000,000 in one branch, and has 
20,000 open accounts. 
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them is expensive ; but the increased 
sales and large profits offset such 
losses. Moreover, the prices are much 
higher than for cash, it being not un- 
common for installment houses selling 
furniture to mark the goods at from 
two to three hundred per cent, profit. 
Good houses, however, endeavor to ob- 
tain as large an initial deposit as pos- 
sible, so that the buyer’s equity will 
be large and default, therefore, ex- 
pensive to him. Completion of the 
contract is more desirable to both seller 
and buyer than default. 

Secondly, the unsecured credit, 
which is based solely upon the borrow- 
er’s promise and the seller's expectancy 
that he will pay. To illustrate: Many 
school teachers, policemen, firemen, 
municipal employees, clerks, clergymen, 
and others, maintain charge accounts 
at the retail stores. The reason for 
this will be noted below. They have 
no real property, as a rule, and fre- 
quently but little personal. And yet 
they are generally regarded as good 
credit risks, on the strength of 
their “job.” The only security, aside 
from their honesty and good character, 
and the garnishee process where such 
is possible, lies in the fact that the 
applicant has steady employment. But 
many who arc on the charge ledgers of 
the great stores do not even bring the 
qualification of an assured income, be- 
ing salesmen, clerks, and others whose 
earnings are largely dependent upon 
commissions and the state of trade. 

@ 

THE GRANTING OF PERSONAL 
CREDIT 

TN the granting of personal credit 

two things are necessary to deter- 
mine: First, that the applicant is hon- 
est and well regarded by those in posi- 
tion to know; and, secondly, has the 
funds, in expectancy, at least, to meet 
the debt as it falls due. He has “dis- 
counted the future” — will the future 
bear discounting? These are the ques- 
tions to determine. 

The starting point lies in the appli- 



cation. This preferably is an envelope 
of good quality, so that the informa- 
tion may be filed therein, with the 
original data written on the outside. 
Too much information cannot be ob- 
tained. You can never know too much 
about the applicant. The problem is 
to get it diplomatically, and correctly 
and without offense to the delicacy that 
attends the asking for credit, particu- 
larly personal credit. 

The application includes: First, the 
full name of both husband and wife. 
Most of the credits in retailing are 
opened by the wife who does the 
shopping, and generally in her own 
name. (It is estimated that fully eighty 
per cent, of personal credits is with 
women.) But the husband being the 
bread-winner is the important element 
to consider. Next, the residence and 
how long there. Long tenancy is a 
good omen. “Movers” are not as a 
rule desirable, either as tenants or as 
credit risks. Husband's occupation and 
how long employed in present and past 
positions. References come next These 
are usually two in number, and are 
preferably those who have dealt in a 
business way with the applicant, and 
especially on credit. 

& 

REFERENCES 

T> ANK references are most satisfac- 
tory, and are attended with no em- 
barrassment to the applicant But it 
is surprising how many who have bank 
accounts buy furniture on the install- 
ment plan, as an easy way of saving 
(?) money; or, more particularly, an 
easy way of paying for such articles, 
frequently unnecessary. Savings banks, 
as a rule, do not give such references 
without explicit order from the depos- 
itor, and such references are not usual- 
ly satisfactory, while banks of discount 
are, as a rule, glad to extend the 
courtesy, but without obligation on 
their part. 

Right here comes an apropos story. 

A large New York bank inaugurated 
the rule, a few years ago, that all 
borrowers should keep a balance com- 
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mensurate with their line of credit, 
upon which no interest would be al- 
lowed. A certain Irishman who was a 
large borrower and a most desirable 
credit risk, promptly closed his ac- 
count for the reason that he couldn't 
see why he should keep a large balance 
which he couldn’t use to buy scrap 
iron with, and borrow at the same 
time. If he had money to put in the 
bank he wouldn’t borrow; and if he 
borrowed, he didn’t propose to put it 
back in the bank. And why many 
people prefer to buy on long credit 
and pay installment prices, when the 
easiest way to make money is to pay 
cash, is a credit enigma. Credit never 
gets bargains. Cash can always. 

It is likewise interesting to note that 
many who have gone through life on 
the pav-as-you-go-or-don’t-go basis, find 
it embarrassing, to say the least, to 
give references when applying for 
credit. 

Particularly is this true of those 
who board, as well as those in cities 
like New York, where even the dealer 
does not know the steady customer who 
pays for the goods and takes them 
home. Only personal friends can be 
used as references in such cases, and 
many a proud spirit rebels at letting 
even their closest friends into their 
personal secrets. Diplomacy is a fine 
art here, and many a sale has been 
lost because a delicate situation was 
badly handled. 

PERSONAL CREDIT RATINGS 

ITAVING the application as a starting 
point, the investigation follows. 
The first step is to look up the appli- 
cant in the credit rating books. These 
are compilations made from careful in- 
vestigations by credit reporting com- 
panies, giving the experiences of those 
who have sold the parties named 
therein. By a system of letters or 
figures these experiences are sum- 
marized, as for instance: “John Smith, 
402 West Seventy-second street. PPP," 
means that three dealers have sold John 



Smith and found him satisfactory and 
prompt in his payments. If more de- 
tail is wanted a special report can be 
obtained for a small fee, and this 
goes quite extensively into the appli- 
cant’s record. 

The attempt to classify and rate per- 
sonal credit risks is to be encouraged. 
At best it is not absolutely accurate; 
but working upon the theory that hav- 
ing paid one merchant the buyer will 
pay another, some degree of safety 
may be obtained. Blacklists have 
been made out, and experiences ex- 
changed, which when made with care 
are a safeguard not to be despised in 
the granting of personal credit. 

Next, the references are written to, 
the letter being couched in such terms 
as to hide the real reason for the re- 
quest except that it is an inquiry into 
the person’s habits and general finan- 
cial situation. Next comes the “neigh- 
borhood” inquiry. This usually con- 
sists of a personal investigation, look- 
ing into the person’s desirability as a 
tenant, a neighbor, a boarder, etc. Near- 
by stores are frequently visited to as- 
certain if the party trades with them 
and if so upon what basis and with 
what results. All this is done as by an 
amateur detective, so that embarrass- 
ment does not follow. Lastly, but in 
many cases, first, comes the verifica- 
tion of the business connection. This 
is often done so cleverly that the ap- 
plicant himself is interviewed without 
knowing the object of the visit, and 
many credits are opened on this test 
alone. 

Many applicants for credit do not 
want their superiors to know of their 
condition, while others do not care. 
Length of service counts for much and 
some credit men will pass an applica- 
tion upon the strength of long em- 
ployment in one place, and well they 
might. Where the applicant is a pub- 
lic officer, whose habits are well known, 
and whose compensation is a matter of 
record, no other investigation need fol- 
low. For instance, in New York a 
list is published of all municipal em- 
ployees and school teachers, so that 
such information is easy to obtain. This,. 
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too, is often deemed sufficient to open 
a credit. Becoming satisfied from the 
information gathered that the applicant 
is worthy, the credit is opened. 



INDIVIDUAL CREDIT VS. MER- 
CANTILE CREDIT 

TNDIVIDUAL credit is to be distin- 

guished from mercantile credit. 
While individual credit is credit ex- 
tended by a business concern to an in- 
dividual as such, mercantile credit is 
the credit extended by one business 
house to another as such. The credit 
which John Smith the individual seeks 
for his household purposes differs from 
that which he seeks as a trader. The 
one is consumptive credit ; the other 
trading credit. 

Personal credit is based upon an in- 
quiry into or a knowledge of the bor- 
rower. This knowledge, in small places, 
is so common that inquiry does not 
have to be made, the credit roan carry- 
ing much of his credit information 
““under his hat.” The same process 
which obtains in the granting of per- 
sonal credit takes place in extending 
mercantile credit, in its essentials, but 
has surer grounds upon which to work, 
and usually has property as a basic 
element. Honesty, business sagacity 
and a good record among the trade 
are as essential in mercantile credit as 
the qualifications mentioned above are 
essential in personal credit. 

In the place of the references men- 
tioned above, we have the trade refer- 
ences. In the place of the neighbor- 
hood inquiry, we have the bank- 
ing and mercantile inquiry, seek- 
ing to discover how the bor- 
rower has conducted his affairs 
in the past. And lastly, in the place 
of earning power as an individual we 
have earning power as a trader, and 
this is evidenced by his statement which 
reveals his present condition, and in 
comparison with previous statements 
and profit and loss accounts indicate 
the profitableness of the business. 

Individual credit has well been called 



consumptive credit; for the credit is 
used as a rule in order to satisfy pres- 
ent needs from future income. Retail 
credit is quite generally for the neces- 
sities of life and sometimes the lux- 
uries. It is not based upon an ex- 
change of goods. It does not bridge 
the time from one process to another, 
but is extended that present wants may 
be purchased upon expectancy. It is 
an annuity working backwards. 

Commercial or mercantile credit, 
however, has production in mind. It 
“carries” a business transaction. It 
fills the void between purchase and 
sale. It gives the buyer time to turn 
the goods into money before he pays 
for them. It gives the manufacturer 
time to turn raw material into finished 
products before payment is due. It 
provides working capital. It is pro- 
ductive credit, and the whole process 
of production, transportation and dis- 
tribution is based upon it. 

To distinguish again by example, let 
us take a typical illustration of an 
application for personal credit. A 
school teacher, for instance, applies to 
a department store for a monthly 
charge account. The reasons may be 
few or many. She may be short of 
funds and trading upon her expected 
salary. She may prefer to shop on a 
charge account because it eliminates 
the carrying of money and simplifies 
the return of goods. She may like 
the prestige a charge account gives 
her. She may have been solicited to 
open such an account. She buys, not 
to sell again, but to consume. Not a 
single purchase is for reselling, but 
for the satisfaction of her wants. Prov- 
ing satisfactory upon investigation as 
to her position and personal habits, 
she gets the credit. 

But John Smith, the merchant, buys 
to sell again. He has property. He 
has a record; he has a reputation. His 
affairs are easily checked. He makes 
a statement of condition, which if wil- 
fully wrong is a felony. We find that 
for every dollar he owes he has one, 
two or two and a half in hand or 
due him. We have an audit. We can 
with fair degree of accuracy judge our 
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risk, and know that by the extension 
of the credit he will make a profit and 
we will make a customer. We base 
one credit solely on the person; the 
other, in a very large measure, upon 
the property. In the former we ex- 
pect to find but one (perhaps two) of 
the “bigr C’s of credit” — Character, 
Capacity and Capital) — namely, char- 
acter. In the latter, we must have all 
in some degree, and preferably all in a 
large degree. But the capital element 
is generally entirely lacking in per- 
sonal credit, while an essential element 
in trading credit. Lack of capital is 
responsible for more failures than any 
single cause. 



THE GROWTH OF PERSONAL 
CREDIT 

HTTIE growth of individual credit may 
be ascribed to three causes: (a) 
The desire to extend business. Many 
concerns catering to the retail trade 
encourage charge accounts and carry 
thousands of them on their books, 
knowing full well that credit accommo- 
dations lead to over-buying. Well- 
rated people are constantly solicited 
to open such accounts; and not know- 
ing how their names are secured, take 
it as a compliment and are flattered 
thereby, (b) The fear of offending 
customers by refusing credit. This is 
particularly true in very small estab- 
lishments, where to refuse the request 
to “charge it” would lead to loss of 
custom. Moreover, it is harder to re- 
fuse a small credit than a bank loan. 
One is strictly personal in its setting, 
while the other may be referred to 
that impersonal “discount committee” 
which exists often in name only, but is 
a good bumper between the official and 
the applicant, (c) The all-too-prev- 
alent tendency to live beyond one’s 
means, making it necessary to live on 
expectancies rather than realities. 

Personal credit is often used to 
bolster up a tottering man. It is used 
to create impression. Credit men could 
tell tale after tale of charge accounts 
abused, and installment buying resort- 



ed to by those who would ordinarily 
disdain such a transaction, for no other 
reason than to make an appearance. 
The credit that wrecks business in New 
York is not Third avenue credit, but 
Fifth avenue and Riverside Drive 
credit. Third Avenue may have a cer- 
tain kind of credit (usually the dollar- 
a-week credit — or cash), while River- 
side Drive has credit (or gets it) and 
rarely thinks of paying cash. A Fifth 
avenue tailor told the writer recently 
that his accounts run from two to four 
years, and “a little cash now and then 
looks mighty good to him.” 

This abuse of personal credit is no- 
torious among the rich, the idle rich, 
the would-be-rich, or the was-rich. This 
condition may be due to the mental con- 
clusion that because they are good for 
their debts, they need not hurry to 
pay them; or it may be due to igno- 
rance of what the tardiness costs them. 
The tailor above mentioned admitted 
that he got good interest on his money 
by the long delay, the interest charge 
being concealed in the price of the 
garment. But were he given his choice, 
he would doubtless choose shorter credit 
and less profit.* 

The period for which individual 
credit is extended should coincide with 
the debtor’s periods of income. In 
the case of the wage-earner, who re- 
ceives his pay weekly, weekly credit 
would be justified, but prompt settle- 
ment should be demanded in order that 
the debt might not overlap into an- 
other period. Salaried men who are 
paid monthly may safely be carried 
from month to month, but the same 
rule applies. Those whose earnings 
are dependent upon fees, which may 
be more or less uncertain or spas- 
modic, cannot in the nature of things 
be in funds regularly, and credit in 
such cases is of longer duration than 
in the case where income is steady even 
though small. 

The time element is a factor of no 



• The credit man of one of the large depart- 
ment stores that caters to Fifth Avenue trade 
states that Fifth Avenue pays as promptly as 
can be expected If proper credit methods are 
used. If the risks are selected and the credit 
machinery effective, no complaint will arise as 
to the desirability of the patronage of the 
wealthy. The tailor does not select his risks. 
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mean import in individual credits. The 
obligation of the merchant has a fixed 
maturity, if in the form of a note, 
and generally so, if in the form of a 
book account, especially with the sys- 
tem of cash discounts now T so generally 
prevailing. He expects to meet his 
bill or his note at maturity. Not so, 
however, in personal credit. While the 
terms may be thirty or sixty days, this 
means nothing to the charge customer. 
He pays when it is convenient. Ask 
the average charge customer what are 
the terms of his credit, and when he 
pays his bills, and he will answer, if 
honest, “At inv convenience” ; and 
sometimes. “Never!” 

The field of personal credit offers 
perhaps as interesting experiences as 
any branch of mercantile life. To 
deal with people is always more in- 
teresting than with things. While in 
a measure personal credit is perhaps 
the most risky, yet on the broad as- 
sumption that the average man is 
honest, it need not be attended with 
undue dangers. It requires diplomacy, 
skill, knowledge of human nature, tact, 
courtesy, firmness. To get business ; 
to hold it; to say “no” and do it kind- 
ly; to be liberal, yet safe; to select the 
good and discard the bad — all this 
falls to the lot of the personal credit 
man. 

The losses in personal credit must in 
the aggregate be enormous. The losses 
compiled by the agencies do not and 
cannot include those little unrecorded 
losses suffered by retail merchants the 
country over. Thousands of small 
groceries, laundries and butchers ac- 
cept these little, and sometimes big, 
losses as a matter of fact — a necessary 
evil in their business — and make the 
best of it, satisfied to make a living in 
spite of them. From the small corner 
grocery to the huge department store, 
whose losses are kept down by better 
methods, this evil appears, as an open 
sore, to be kept under some control, but 
not entirely healed. It is no wonder 
that the merchant who sells only for 
cash thrives. His profits, though 
small, are certain, and a dollar in the 
till is worth two on the books. 



Lawyers cannot collect for their 
legal services; doctors for their profes- 
sional calls; the latter being especially 
subject to this abuse, not to speak of 
those losses taken by individuals who 
loan their friends money, in the hope 
that payment will some time be made 
and find they have mistaken a loan 
for a gift. 



PERSONAL CREDIT THE FOUN- 
DATION OF THE CREDIT 
SYSTEM 

TT is obvious that personal credit is 
*“■ the very foundation of the whole 
credit structure. If the retailer ex- 
tends credit unwisely, so that his bills 
cannot be promptly met, the jobber or 
wholesaler cannot meet his. The man- 
ufacturer in turn cannot meet his, and 
the weakness extends to the whole sys- 
tem. If, on the other hand, the retailer 
extends credit only to those worthy 
and prompt (as all well regulated 
credit departments endeavor to do) or 
trade for cash, the next in line feels 
the stimulus, and so on through the 
whole course of trade. 

Business cannot long be conducted 
on mere book account. While the ac- 
count receivable is a simple and ordi- 
narily a good credit instrument, prompt 
settlement is the very essence of sound 
business. Payment in some more 
desirable form of credit instru- 
ment must not be long delayed, for 
with the assets of business in form of 
accounts receivable the burden of car- 
rying the credit becomes too great a 
strain upon banking capital, and bank- 
ruptcy ensues. Many a business has 
been wrecked upon the quicksand of 
personal credit.** Whom to trust is 
the problem of all business. To get 
the money for goods sold is the func- 
tion of the credit department as well 
as to decide who shall have goods on 
credit and upon what terms. And to 
collect money is as fine an art as to 
sell goods. 



*• The accounts of a large department store 
In New York were scaled down twenty- rive per 
cent, upon a careful audit — a very large shrink- 
age, due in the main to too liberal credit 
methods. 
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ANALYSTS OF CREDIT STATE- 
MENT 

A WHOLESALE TAILORS* TRIMMINGS & 
BUTTON CONCERN. 

6tot«iiient from Inventory of November 20, 1912. 

ASSETS. 

Merchandise $619,255.64 

Cash 109,026.66 

Accounts receivable net 1,030,329.06 

$1,758,611.36 

LIABILITIES. 

Accounts payable net.. $389,329.90 
Bank bills payable 110.000.00 

' 499.329.90 

Surplus $1,259,281.46 






COMMENT 

above statement of condition is 
altogether too brief, but is a good 
statement. We notice first, the large 
cash balance, and against it look at the 
bills it must pay. For borrowed money 



amounting to $110,000, it has in bank 
$109,000, or enough to liquidate its in- 
debtedness by simply having its loans 
charged to its account. It could pay 
twenty-five per cent, of its accounts 
payable from' its cash balance. It has 
accounts receivable of a million dollars 
and accounts payable of $889,000, or 
about 2.65 to one. It has merchandise 
of $619,000, more or less staple, and 
even allowing a heavy shrinkage in its 
merchandise or in its receivables it is a 
safe risk. Its assets are all quick, and 
the ratio ns above stated, and this is 
considered ample in any line. It could 
borrow considerably mor.e than the 
statement shows. But the accounts re- 
ceivable being large would bear investi- 
gation, to ascertain how old and if they 
are good. Without knowing the terras 
of sale and the total sales we cannot 
determine if these are too large; but, 
on the whole, it makes a good showing, 
although simple, and should be support- 
ed by the profit and loss account. 
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Further Banking Legislation Needed 



Extension of Clearing-House Functions Proposed 



Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I agree with your views that further 

action by Congress is necessary in order to 
extend and perfect the banking system cre- 
ated by the Federal Reserve Act, and now 
about ready to be put into operation. There 
are approximately 7,500 national banks and 
18,000 state banks and trust companies in 
the United States doing a deposit and dis- 
count business. The new law compels all 
the national banks to enter the system or 
go out of business, and they have, with few 
exceptions, decided to join; but it is left 
optional with state institutions to enter or 
not as they please, and practically all of 
them have so far preferred not to join. 
These are about the results which I appre- 
hended from my studies of the situation 
prior to the passage of the Reserve Act, 



and so expressed in several articles which 
I published on the subject. 

The new system when in successful op- 
eration will have the effect of preventing 
the surplus hanking funds of the country 
from accumulating, as formerly, principally 
in New York and Chicago, and will also 
to a certain extent provide facilities for 
rediscounting specified kinds of commercial 
paper. These are movements in the right 
direction. But there are fundamental de- 
fects in the system now- and for many 
years in force, which will scarcely be affect- 
ed by putting the new system into opera- 
tion. To cure these defects should be the 
purpose of the additional legislation. I 
have opportunity here to mention but two 
of these, with suggestions for remedying 
them, namely, 1, lack of assurance to de- 
positors against loss or tying up of their 
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deposits, and, 2, lack of assurance to bor- 
rowers that they will have all reasonable 
facilities for renewing (not increasing) their 
loans in times of business stress. Our bank- 
ing system should be absolutely sound at 
its base, and it cannot be made so until 
the two above results shall have been at- 
tained. 

To accomplish the first of these a sys- 
tem of clearing houses should be estab- 
lished, and their functions enlarged in the 
following manner: Let clearing houses be 
organized under federal law in all cities 
of considerable size of the country and in 
sufficient numbers to serve the banking 
needs of every section. Compel every or- 
ganized banking institution doing a deposit 
and discount business in each city and its 
adjacent territory to join the appropriate 
clearing house for that section. Make each 
clearing house responsible to all depositors 
in all its member institutions for the im- 
mediate payment in full of their deposits, 
in case any member shall fail. Give to 
each clearing house authority to issue its 
certificates or notes in large denominations, 

payable not more than months from 

date, said notes to be employed for paying 
balances due among member institutions, 
and, generally, to have the functions of 
“lawful money’* during the brief periods 
for which issued; but they must only be 
issued to any member on its depositing its 
customers* notes for an equal amount, and 
they must always be redeemed on or be- 
fore their date of maturity, after which 
they will cease to have any validity except 
for purposes of redemption. Give each 
clearing house ample authority to require 
daily reports, and to appoint examiners, so 
as to keep fully posted concerning the con- 
dition of its members, and so that erroneous 
banking methods and practices can be 
quickly detected and suppressed. These 
several clearing houses could be united 
into larger groups until they form one 
group in each section covered by the twelve 
regional reserve banks; and they could 
with advantage be given many added func- 
tions not possible here to enumerate or 
discuss. 

The second of the above desired results 
is of nearly equal importance with the first. 
To provide banks with means that will 
enable them to renew (not increase) bor- 
rowers* loans in times of business stress 
when collections are difficult is of vital im- 
portance; for there are thousands of busi- 
ness concerns that can weather financial 
storms if they can depend upon reasonable 
extensions of loans when money is in extra- 
ordinary demand. This is one of the very 



needs recognized by the Federal Reserve 
Act, and it makes a desultory move in the 
direction of supplying it. But the scheme 
is not adequate. Each individual bank 
must stand upon its own resources in ap- 
plying to the district reserve bank with no 
cooperation among the several institutions 
in a given locality. In many instances the 
bank needing assistance will be located at 
a distant point and the managers of the re- 
serve bank will have no knowledge of its 
affairs or its directors. In times of stress 
when needs are pressing many banks will 
seek assistance at the same time, and all 
on very short notice. Delay or hesitation 
to grant the requested relief to any bank 
will at such times spell disaster. 

There appears to be no way thus far 
suggested for granting to banking insti- 
tutions the very assistance they must have 
to enable them to extend their customers' 
loans in times of business depression, so 
well adapted to its purposes as would be 
the authorized issue of certificates (notes) 
of clearing houses, each representing the 
joint and several responsibility of all the 
banks in its own section of country. They 
could be issued instantly on demand, in any 
amounts desired and warranted, and under 
the supervision of local officials whose duty 
it would be to keep themselves posted as 
to the managers and the conditions of each 
member institution. And those officials 
would be held responsible for any failure 
of duty to any bank, or for any semblance 
of favoritism, by the officials of the larger 
groups, and finally by the directors of the 
appropriate district Reserve Bank. 

Still another abuse that appeals for 
remedy, of which none will be obtained from 
the new law, Is that of the stupendous 
losses suffered by patrons of banks and 
hankers. These losses have amounted since 
1865 certainly to $400,000,000, and probably 
to $500,000,000. It is doubtful if there is 
any other phase of American business that 
is equally disgraceful; and this for the 
reason that it has been easily possible, and 
is now, for Congress, by simple amendment 
of the banking law, to put an absolute stop 
to such losses for the future. In referring 
to this matter, and in all that has been 
said above, it has not been sought to dis- 
parage, but rather to suggest means for 
supplementing, in certain respects, the 
Federal Reserve Act, which is beyond doubt 
a great improvement, so far as it goes, 
over the old system in use since the Civil 
War. 

Murray Corrixotox. 

New York, Nov. 28, 1914. 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by T. D. MacGREGOR 



The Appeal of Christmas 

Why Banks Should Get Some of the 
Holiday Spirit into Their 
Advertising 

W E commend unreservedly the 
Christmas advertising of the 
Union Trust and Savings 
Bank of Spokane, nine samples of 



which are reproduced herewith. The 
Christmasy atmosphere is unmistakable 
— Christmas bells, Santa Claus, Christ- 
inas trees, holly, mistletoe, candles, 
chimneys and children — all are there. 
About the only thing absent is the 
reindeers, but perhaps they have been 
superseded by a chug-chugging motor 
car or aeroplane. 

The rationale of Christmas bank ad- 
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vertising lies largely in the fact that 
Christmas means giving and giving 
means money, while the bank, more 
than any other institution has to do 
with money. 

But there is another reason why 
the advertising bank should take suit- 
able cognizance of the approach of 
the holiday season and that is because 
‘‘everybody’s doing it.” That is, not 
only does almost every other advertiser 
put some of the Yuletide spirit into 
his advertising copy at this time, but 
inasmuch as almost ever3 T body is think- 
ing Christmas thoughts and doing 
Christmas deeds, a Christmas adver- 
tisement carries an appeal that a plain 
everyday bank advertisement would 
not at this season. 

Here are a few ideas which could 
be used advantageously in Christmas 
bank copy: 

Giving a savings account or a bond 
as a Christmas present to children or 
employees. 

Such a present to be regarded as a 
lifelong gift because of the perpetual 
earning power of money and also be- 
cause of the long influence of the 
thrift habit. 

Give money by check, as a clean, 
dignified and pleasing method of pres- 
entation. 

Open a savirigs account with the 
money you receive at Christmas time. 

At the holiday season merchants 
have larger cash receipts than at any 
other time. Get the money into the 
bank as quickly as possible. Don’t 
trust your office safe any longer than 
absolutely necessary. 

For safe keeping of some particu- 
larly valuable Christmas gifts use a 
safe deposit vault. 

Advertise bank drafts and domestic 
and foreign exchange for the sending 
of Christmas money. But this year 
special statements will need to be made 
as to just what the bank can and can- 
not do in the way of sending money 
to Europe. 

While everybody is thinking of 
gifts, run a savings advertisement of 
this tenor: 



BETTER THAN A GIFT 

of money is the gift of making money. 

A large part of that is the habit of 
saving, because having capital to work 
with is one of the first essentials of money 
making. 

This bank’s savings department, with its 
absolute security and compound interest, 
is a first aid to "thousands of savers in this 
city. 

“House Organs” 

One of the Best Advertising Media for 
Banks 

A “HOUSE ORGAN” is a periodi- 
cal issued in the interests of one 
particular institution, though edited in 
such a way as to give it general inter- 
est as well. It is a form of advertis- 
ing which an increasing number of 
banks are taking up to supplement and 
complete their other advertising ef- 
forts. 

Institutions which have a well 
equipped advertising department edit 
their own house organ, but the great 
majority of banks using this form of 
publicity take advantage of a “syndi- 
cate” house organ service which gives 
them, as a rule, a higher grade of 
material at less cost. 

A bank house organ must be inter- 
esting. Too many of them are filled 
with archaic jokes and long, trite, 
often silly stories. 

Good literature is cheap and people 
do not turn to bank publications for 
entertainment. 

The bank that issues a house organ 
which is filled from cover to cover 
with suggestions that fvill guide one 
success-n'ard will find it most profit- 
able advertising. 

A bank house organ should tell the 
story of banking service in ways that 
will make people Want to be bank 
patrons. 

It should be brim full of sugges- 
tions which will help people solve their 
financial problems. 

. It should explain everyday finance. 
It should lay bare the pitfalls which 
beset amateur investors. It should ex- 
plain the essentials of credit — the 
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more the public knows of them the 
fewer foolish requests will be asked 
of bankers. 

Will a house organ pay your bank? 
If it would pay to have people know 
it better, yes. 

It will pay to send a monthly house 
organ to your present depositors, be- 
cause it will suggest some features of 
your service it has not occurred to 
them to use. 

All of your customers should be 
made familiar with the doings of your 
bank because it is their bank. 

It should be sent to non-depositors, 
because the best way to draw people 
to your bank is to hold up to their 
view constantly the benefits of an asso- 
ciation as a depositor with you. 

We would be glad to answer any 
questions about bank house organs. 



To Interest Young People 

Essay Writing Contest of a Syracuse 
Institution 

'T'HE privilege of handling a $1,000 
A gold certificate was one of the 
minor incidents of a “personally con- 
ducted ,, tour of the home of the Syra- 
cuse Trust Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
made recently by the advanced book- 
keeping class of one of the local high 
schools. 

The pupils — thirty of them, mostly 
girls — were shown about the building 
by Berton I,. Brown, manager of the 
safe deposit department of the com- 
pany, who explained the operations of 
the bank, the importance of the habit 
of thrift and the proper methods of 
taking advantage of the facilities of a 
trust company or similar institution. 

The young people w r ere greatly in- 
terested in looking over the great safe 
deposit vault. 

That they may obtain a practical in- 
sight into banking, the trust company 
has invited the members of the upper 
classes of all Syracuse schools to see 
the safe deposit vault and other de- 
partments of the institution. 

3 



Information gained by the pupils 
will later be utilized by them in writ- 
ing essays on what they saw and heard, 
and for the best five compositions 
about banking the trust company will 
award cash prizes of $1 each. 



* 



To Inspire Confidence 

A Florida Bank Runs Some Good 
Advertisements 

* | ''HE Peoples Bank of Jacksonville, 
A Fla., believes in printers* ink in 
crises. It published the following ad- 
vertisements shortly after the war 
broke out: 

STEADY NOW 

The banker is, all too often, a fair 
weather mariner. This is largely due to 
the fact that his position upon the finan- 
cial lookout gives him advance information 
of the commercial waters being troubled. 

Frequently he mistakes a squall for a 
real blow and develops a paralyzing fear 
when all he has to do is to trim sail and 
run his vessel into the teeth of the wind. 

The banker who believes in his custom- 
ers, who knows his banking ship, can, if he 
is strong of hand and stout of heart, face 
all such disturbances with calm assurance. 

Such a bank we offer you in the 

PEOPLES BANK 
or Jacksonville 



LITTLE FAITH 

An old Georgia negro on being asked 
by the writer if he did not want to ride 
just one time on a train, replied: 

“No sir, little boss, I ain’t got no notion 
er ridin’ on nothin’ what’s got 500 folks 
a-ridin’ and jess one man to say whoa.” 

This lack of faith on the part of the old 
darky aptly illustrates the pessimistic feel- 
ing too often found in this country at the 
present time. 

So far as we are concerned, we believe 
in our Country, we believe in our Presi- 
dent, in our State and in this City. 

Furthermore we have abiding faith in 
the ability of our people to meet every 
issue with the same heroic spirit with 
which they met the conditions arising from 
the great fire of 1901. 

This bank stands ready, always, to show, 
its faith by its works. 

PEOPLES BANK 
of Jacksonville 
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Entrench Yourself 

ftfainit the arnulu of tuch misfortune* 
os sicknee*, accident, lot* of work, or 
boitneu reverse*, by laying by now, in 
a Merchants' National Bank savings ac. 
count, all the money you can possibly 
■par» without neglecting any present 
obligation. 



MERCHANTS [jfl 

NATIONAL BANK Lj 

nfffl tb.« CAPITAL »200000aSU«*US&»^TS *2250 000 I 

BANK OF PERSONAL SEftV»CE_ 




Reinforcements 

The timely aid of r^seive forces* has turn- 
ed the tide of many a battle. It’s the 
same in personal or business finance*. A 
reserve of cash in the bank may win the 
day for yon some time when yob are 
hard pressed. Mobilize yonr savings re- 
inforcements at the 



— — * « 

MERCHANTS rfr 

NATIONAL BANK U 

. CAPITAL ‘2000.CKX10USPUJ5 t PTW1T3 *2250000 

THE. BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE. 




Taken by Storm 

Many a man has been swept on 
his feet by sudden financial disaster 
who could have been saved by a ra- 
•erve of cash in the bank. Business 
men don’t neglect the precaution of 
an emergency fund. Choose a Mer- 
chants National Bank Certificate of 
Deposit or Savings Account and your 
capital will receive steady reinforce- 
menu of interest. 



MERCHANTS 

Hfiahi NATIONAL BANK 

iLBlM CAPITAL *2000 000. 3UPM.US b PROFITS *2250000 

THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 




Peace 

of mind is one of the rewards of thrift. 

The perfect freedom from worry 
which you will enjoy will be well 
worth any slight celf-denial yon may 
have to practice in building up your 
cavings account in the 



MERCHANTS 

rtr,, NATIONAL BANK 

UH-B CAPITAL *2 000 000. SURPLUS. b PTWITS *2250000 

THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
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Individual I 
Trust Service | 

The Custody of Securities I 



Our customers who deposit se- 
curities with us for safekeeping 
and attention have these ad- 
vantages:— the safety of our own 
vaults— the expert attention of 
our Trust Department in collect- 
ing and crediting income, in at- 
tending to subscription rights, in 
executing orders to buy or sell. 
All securities held subject to cus- 
tomer's inspection and disposal. 



This is safekeeping service plus 
the service and experience of 
a well organized trust de- 
partment. Inquiries invited. 



Metropolitan 
Trust Company 





The model State Banking 
Law gives New York mer- 
chants and manufacturers 
real advantages. It is part 
of the closer relation between 
f inance and commerce, which 
results in more practical and 
helpful banking 

The officers of the Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company are in 
sympathy with the new meth- 
ods and offer a dependable 
banking organization which 
has as its highest aim the 
desire to render all proper 
snd adequate service to the 
customers of the company 

Metropolitan 
Trust Company 



George C Van Tuyl, Jr 




EXCELLENT ! 
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How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

WT'HE SEAL OF SAFETY” is the 
title of an especially tasteful 
and effective booklet of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. The seal 
referred to is the trademark emblem 
of the institution embossed on the 
front cover. 

The heart-shaped advertisement of 
The Home Savings Bank of Toledo 
and the vault door one of the Union 



Of the four “war” advertisements 
of the Merchants National Bank, St. 
Paul, the one headed “Taken by 
Storm” was run in the local papers 
on the day the news was received con- 
cerning the taking of Antwerp by the 
Germans. 

® 

The German-American Savings Bank 
of Muscatine, Iowa, about that time 
ran this ad.: 

MUNITIONS OF BUSINESS 

Munitions of business, like munitions of 
war, must be produced and stored in times 
of plenty against the hour of stress and 
need. 

Setting aside a surplus fund from one’s 



Preserving 

Prosperity 

In order to preeerre ldeel ftaendel 
condition* nnd 

BSSKSB&SSKS 

SSBBHJfSSSSSS 

in fair weather only. 

The Home Savings Barfs rejoices in 
the bond of mutual confidence which 
arista between it and the people of 
SSTcommunity. With nwh a rrfa- 
ttonship, we can discern nothing but. 
Urn greatest promise for the future 

JHEHOWESAMGSBAIIKj 

IN THE HEART OF THE 

I ^£ USIHESS '| fe | i PISTRI C Ti 

H llg- 3k.suPERioi § smcr^ 




^ The ^ 
Massive Door 



/ of our viull Is proof mlntt every d«* \ 
structlvc agent, and there are many 
thraatanlng the private paper* and kecpaakea 
which are left about the home or office. 



C It will cost but a few centa a week to have 
It safeguard your valuables, the loss of wh'eh 
y woujd no doubt be practically Irreparable. J 



UNION TRUST St 
^SAVINGS BANK^ 



f euueiNc 
SPOKANE . WASH. 

CAPITAL 

• 500.000 



TWO GOOD IDEAS 



Trust and Savings Bank of Spokane, 
offer points worthy of consideration. 
The idea of the heart-shaped border 
design is to emphasize the location of 
the bank, “In the Heart of the Busi- 
ness District,” and so that “the way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not 
err therein,” a little street map is 
printed in the right and left ventricles 
of the heart. The round door of a 
safe deposit vault makes such a good 
opening for copy that it is surprising 
that more banks do not avail them- 
selves of this idea in calling the at- 
tention of the public to their safe de- 
posit facilities. 



monthly business profits is the safe way to 
provide for unforseen circumstances. 

Our savings accounts or time certificates 
offer a safe, convenient way of doing this, — 
and they earn 4 per cent, interest. 






A rather unusual note in trust com- 
pany advertising was struck recently 
bv the Metropolitan Trust Company 
of New York in its advertisement: 
“How level-headed business men pro- 
vide business management for their 
estates.” Instead of arguments alone, 
it gave the names of four prominent 
men who had selected not only the 
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How Level-headed Business Men Provide 
Business Management for Their Estates 

James Campbell, Chairman of the Board, North American 
Company, appointed the Mercantile Trust .Company, 

St. Louis, as his trustee and executor. 

Calvary Morris, coal operator and banker, named the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 

William J. Gaynor, ex-Mayor of New York, appointed the 
Kings County Trust Company. 

Frederick Townsend Martin, well known in New York, 
selected the Metropolitan Trust Company of New York. 

Each recognised this fact: that the Estate a man has worked to 
build up for his family, his philanthropies, or his charities can 
perform its service only if administered efficiently over a long 
period of time, and for this a well organized, experienced trust 
company is pre-eminently qualified. 



* 



Thirty-three years* experience is back of the work of this com- 
pany's Trust Department. The officers will be glad to discuss 
Executorship or Trusteeship with any one interested in the subject. 



Metropolitan Trust Company 

of the City of New York 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., President 
49 Wall StrMt 



N 



A Coming Business Requirement 

Financial men in corporations now realize the advan- 
tages of having their Commercial Paper registered. 
It will soon be an actual requirement. 



The registration of Commercial Paper is a feature of 
the practical banking service which this company offers 
to corporations. Our officers will be glad to explain 
the advantages of such registration. 



Beverly Chew George C. Van Tuyl, Jr. Edwin F. Rorebeck 
Vice-President President 2d Vice-President 

Bertram Cruger James F. McNamara George N. Hartmann 
Treasurer Trust Officer Secretary * 

R. W. K. Anderson Frederick E. Fried Willard E. McHarg 

Assistant Treasurer Assistant Secretary Aaatstant Secretary 

Metropolitan Trust Company 

of the City of New York 




UNUSUALLY STRONG TRUST COMPANY COPY 
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PAXAMA-CAL1F0RNIA EXPOSITION AT SAN DIEGO— BOTANICAL BUILDING 




Metropolitan Trust Company, but the 
Mercantile Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, the Cleveland Trust Company 
and the Kings County Trust Company 
of Brooklyn, as executor or trustee. 
This recognizing of other trust compa- 
nies in the advertisement of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company was. a fine com- 
pliment and good business at the same 
time. This advertisement also served 
to call attention to other effective ad- 
vertising which the Metropolitan Trust 
Company has been doing, specimens of 
which are shown in this issue. These 



advertisements are appearing in t ? » 
New York Times, Tribune, Sun 
Evening Post. 



We are in receipt of a booklet “San 
Diego, California, in 1915” and the 
following letter from E. M. Barber, 
cashier of the San Diego Savings 
Bank: 



We are submitting for your criticism a 
booklet issued by us, covering San iviego, 
the Panama-California Exposition and the 
service which this bank will render during 
U'15. 
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SAX DIEGO SAVINGS BANK — SECTION OF THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 



This booklet is being sent to every btate 
and private bank and trust company in the 
United States, and our mailing list will 
include between 18,000 and sJ0,000 banks. 
With the booklet we are mailing a letter 
and cards of introduction, samples of which 
we also enclose. 

On account of its scope, we believe this 
is one of the biggest things that has been 
attempted for some time by any bank. You 
will note we are making a special feature 
of the General Service Bureau which we 
will maintain during the entire year. This, 
also, we believe, is a unique departure, and 
we are preparing to receive and care for 
a vast number of visitors during the Ex- 
position year. 

We are fitting up a portion of the base- 
ment of our new home in order to handle 
this additional business. The booklet was 
printed by a local concern, and we look 
upon it as a work of art. 

We started to mail the first 10,000 on 
October 1st and by the time this reaches 
you, we are expecting to h°ar from them. 

Our Exposition will absolutely open on 
New Year’s Eve., January 1st, 1915, and 
trill remain open until Decemlier 81st of 
the same year. We are very proud of it, 
and while it will not be as magnificent as 



the San Francisco Fair, it will be an Ex- 
position worth coming miles to see. 

One feature on which we are all con- 
gratulating ourselves is the fact that it 
will open absolutely free from debt and 
with money in the treasury. 

If it is not taking too much of your 
valuable time, we would appreciate an ex- 
pression from you on this work, w r hich we 
are forwarding under separate cover. 

This is a big piece of advertising 
for this bank and it is an effort which 
ought to be appreciated by the city of 
San Diego and by the fair manage^ 
ment. It ought to do the bank a lot 
of good among the banks of the coun- 
try, too. The booklet is a particularly 
handsome and complete one. The form 
letter accompanying it we likewise re- 
produce as we want to do anything we 
can to help along the “See America 
First” movement at this time: 

Dear Sir: — 

You are doubtless aware that during the 
coming year the City of San Diego will 
celebrate, with an International Exposi- 
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tion, the completion of the Panama Canal. 
This Exposition has been under construc- 
tion during the past four years and in- 
volves the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars. It will open January 1st and remain 
open the entire year of 1915. 

We have taken the liberty of mailing 
you the enclosed booklet, fully describing 
San Diego and her Exposition, also the 
special service which will be offered visitors 
during that year by this bank. 

This service is unique in its scope. In 
addition to extending the usual banking 
courtesies the bank will maintain, during 
the entire Exposition year, a General Ser- 
vice Bureau in charge of an officer and 
corps of assistants. The services of this 
bureau will be absolutely free and are 
fully described in the booklet. 

We presume that many of your friends 
will visit our Exposition, and are there- 
fore enclosing a number of identification 
cards to this bank. When properly filled 
out and signed by one of your officers these 
cards will procure for their holders every 
courtesv and attention within our power. 
An additional supply of the cards will 
gladly be mailed at vour request. 

In view of the fact that travel West 
will continue during the entire year, we 
would suggest that you file this booklet 
for future reference. 

Do not hesitate to use us in any way, 
and we assure you that anyone vou may 
commend to our care will be accorded every 
courtesy. Trusting that we mav also have 
the pleasure of a personal visit from you 
during the Exposition, we are. 

Very sincerely yours. 

E. M. Barber, Cashier. 

We present herewith two illustrations 
from the booklet referred to in the 
foregoing. 

® 



The Federal Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Beaver Falls. Pa., is a con- 
sistently good advertiser. It makes 
quite a feature of booklets suitable for 
enclosure in No. 6 envelopes. “The 
Federal Bank Book” is in the form of 
a monthly house organ. “Is Your 
House in Order?” is a booklet adapted 
from the now well-known contribution 
to “Collier’s Weekly” by P. C. Mae- 
farlane. 

® 



The Albany, N. Y., City Savings In- 
stitution, which was the first institution 
in New York’s capital city to pay four 
per cent, interest on savings, is now 
going after banking by mail accounts. 



“U. S. Mail for Banking” is the title 
of its main piece of literature, which 
is well written and printed. A postal 
card for the recipient to use in sending 
for a pass-book and signature card is 
enclosed with the booklet. 



® 



The First National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., does what it can to promote 
confidence and optimism in its territory 



ACHALLENGETOUS 




, South is facing nothing new 
l when it confronts a crisis. Its 
’ career of triumph has many mile- 
posts of misfortunes and it has never let 
any one of them halt its momentum longer 
than for a moment. Other events that 
thwarted its purposes of progress ^ave birth 
to ingenuity and initiative that finally 
amazed the world. It is just now suffering 
reverses which are somewhat unique and 



peculiar to the cottorvfcrowinfc area of the 
United States, but it would disclose a lack 
of faith in our manhood to fall back into 
absolute inertia, and lose the asset of self- 
confidence. Times like these come as a 
challenge to our consciousness of power 
arid serve as an opportunity to display the 
talent that abounds about us. 

From th* Editorial Column* of llw ChtrUttt Ohtrvtr 
of MT«raJ day* a&o. 



COtOUXENTS 

First National Bank, 

of Richmond, va. October 24, 1914. 

THIS HAS THE RIGHT RING TO IT 



by circulating the strong editorial from 
the “Charlotte Observer” reproduced 
herewith. 

® 



A rather unusual way of looking at 
it is presented in an advertisement of 
the Hibernian Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, as follows: 

If it were possible to combine the ag- 
gregate knowledge and experience repre- 
sented by the years of study and prac- 
tical application given to banking by the 
directors of this institution, the result 
would reveal a colossal mind with over 300 
years of banking experience in Southern 
California. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge by writ- 
ing to the editor of this department. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 

F. R. Adams. Will Co. National Bk., Joliet. 111. 

American National Bank. Richmond. Va. 

Carl W. Art. manager publicity department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane. Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine. New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau. Wis. 

C. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bk., Genoa, 111. 

E. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville. Fla. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & 
Savings Bank, Sumter, S. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen. cashier. First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. M. Baugner, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark. Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank. Collinsville. Okla. 

T. J. Brooke, cashier. The Guaranty Trust ft 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville. Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster. Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier. Merchants ft Farmers 
Bank. Statesville, N. C. 

E. C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester. Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson. Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto. Wis. 

Commercial Bank, Midway. Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago. III. 

H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, 

Old Colony Trust Co . Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalls, Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Eugene E. Culbreth. Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck. Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager. Security 
Trust ft Savings Bank. Los Angeles. Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier. Chattanooga 
Savings Bank. Chattanooga. Tenn 

W. R. Dysart. assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Rlpon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher. assistant cashier, First 
National Bank. Shelbyvllle. Til 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank. New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

The Franklin Society. 38 Park Row. N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier. Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 

First National Bank. Lead. P D 

Jas. P. Gardner. Montclair. N. J. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank ft Trust Co.. Winston-Salem. N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager. New 
Netherland Bank New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Victor F Hann. manager publicity depart- 
ment. The Fifth Avenue Bank. New York Citv. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bank, 
Del Rio. Texas. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank. Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager. 
National City Rank, Chicago, 111. 



N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago* 
Chicago, 111. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier. Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president. Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 

W. L. Jenkins. Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co.. West Chester, Pa. 

N. W. Johnston, president. Illinois Trust ft 
Savings Bank. Champaign. 111. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce. Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay. Jr., advertising manager. Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller. Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank. Stroudsburg. Pa. 

Kennett Trust Co.. Kennett Square. Pa 

Grover Keyton. New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery. Ala. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier. Merchants 
National Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck. treasurer. Farmers Stats 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence. Kans. 

Henry M. Lester, National Citv Bank. New 
Rochelle. N. Y. 

A. E. Llndhjem, assistant cashier. Scandina- 
vian American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis. Minn. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell 
State Bank. Monticello, Iowa. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier. Lowry 
National Bank. Atlanta. Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron. Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus ft Co., Straus 
Bldg.. Chicago, 111. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank. Sulphur Springs. Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager. The 
Northwestern National Bank. Minneapolis. Minn. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers ft 
Merchants Bank. Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank. 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank. Ord.. Neb. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank 
of Smlthtown Branch, Pmithtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of 
Commerce. Williamson. W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president. Broadway National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title ft 
Trust Co.. Beaver Falls. Pa. 

C. W. Rowley, manager. Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg. Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier. Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank. 
White River Junction, Vt. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake. Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker. assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Brenham. Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson. Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Toccoa. Ga. 

T. K. Smith. Jr., manager, Glmbel Brothers, 
Bankers. New York City. 

J. G. Spangler cashier. The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Ariz. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank. Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings ft Trust Co.. Wilmington. N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmelre. cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co.. Mobile. Ala 

Union Trust Co. of D. C. f Washington. D. C. 

F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer. Albany 
Citv Savings Institution. Alharv. N. Y. 

John W. Wadden, Lake Countv Bank, Madi- 
son. S. D. 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier. 
Second National Bank, Paterson. N. J. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental A Commer- 
cial Trust ft Savings Bank. Chicago. Ill 

Frank A. Zimmerman. Chambersburg Trust 
Co . Ohamhprsburg. Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier. Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, 111. 



D. Ansley, 
tonio, Texas. 



NEW NAMES. 

care Central Trust Co., San An- 
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A.n Important Development in the 
Investment Field 

Short-Term Bonds Secured by Commercial Paper, Long a Favorite 
Investment Among Banks, to be Made Available to the 
Individual Investor 

I T is an undisputed fact that com- so eminently satisfactory an invest- 
mercial paper is one of the best ment there ought to be a good market 
forms of short-term investment in for these bonds with the general in- 
existence. It is also a fact that the vestment public, the Commercial Sccu- 
market for commercial paper is almost rity Company has determined to 
exclusively among the banks. By the broaden the market for its bonds and 
new Banking Act the standing of com- to offer them direct to the individual 
mercial paper is greatly enhanced; but buyer, 
even so, the broadening of the mar- 
ket for paper will be among the banks Secured Commercial Paper. 

and in all probability but little more 

paper will be bought by individuals OR the present at least, it is an- 

than formerly. Abroad, where the in- nounced, the company intends to limit 

vestment value of commercial paper is the commercial paper against which 
generally recognized, untold millions it issues its own bonds, to the notes, 
of private capital annually seek in- leases and mortgages given by the 
vestment in this form of security. purchasers of pianos to the dealers 
Here, up to now at least, purchases of from whom they buy. The opportu- 
commercial paper have been limited to nity for the Commercial Security Com- 
a comparatively small number of pany to buy this paper on a basis per- 
wealthy individuals, mostly bankers, or initting the issue of six per cent, bonds 
persons having strong bank affiliations, against it arises from the nature of 
Widespread interest, therefore, has the piano business. More than three- 
been aroused by the announcement that quarters of the piano business in this 
the Commercial Security Company of country is done on the installment 
Chicago, the concern which during the basis, the buyer of the piano paying a 
past six years has been so signally sue- certain amount down and obligating 
eessful in placing its bonds based on himself, by the signing of a mortgage 
commercial paper with hundreds of on the instrument he has bought, to 
banks all over the country, is about to pay the rest in monthly installments, 
enter upon a campaign to popularize It is this paper, made by the individ- 
commercial paper in the general in- ual buyer of the piano and an abso- 
ve.stment field. For six years, banks lute first mortgage on the piano until 
throughout the country have realized the entire amount is paid up, which 
that there can be no better security the Commercial Security Company 
than a properly issued bond based on buys and issues its own bonds against, 
high-class commercial paper and have It is required that on all paper pur- 
shown their appreciation of this fact chased by the Commercial Security 
by their purchases of nearly eleven Company at least twenty per cent, in 
million dollars’ worth of the securi- cash shall have been paid. Against 
ties issued by this concern. Realizing, the remaining eighty per cent, the 
now, that if the banks have found this Commercial Security Company issues 
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its own bonds to the extent of only 
eighty per cent. That means, it is 
plain, that never more than sixty-four 
dollars’ worth of bonds is issued 
against one hundred dollars of actual 
merchandise value. The cash value of 
the merchandise, in other words, at the 
very beginning, shows a margin of at 
least thirty-six per cent, over the 
amount of bonds issued, and this mar- 
gin immediately begins to widen as a 
result of the three-per-cent. -a-month 
installments which the purchaser of the 
piano pays. 

High “Paying-Power.” 

2k HIGH official of one of the big 
piano companies on being asked 
his opinion of these leases and mort- 
gages given by individual buyers, 
stated that they possessed a higher 
“paying-powc r” than almost any other 
form of commercial paper with which 
he was acquainted. “The amount of 
loss on paper of this sort,” he stated, 
“is negligible. Take the case of the 
man who makes up his mind to buy a 
piano on the installment plan. That 
in itself presupposes a home and usu- 
ally a definite settled income from 
which he figures he is going to make 
his payments. Having paid down 
twenty per cent, of the purchase price, 
and having actually received the piano 
and shown it to his friends, the chances 
are that he wi 11 do almost anything to 
prevent the dealer from taking it away 
from him because of a lapse in the 
payments due. He may fail to pay his 
butcher and grocer and doctor, but 
when it comes to the payments on the 
piano somebody will see to it that they 
are kept up, whatever the state of the 
family’s finances may be. The dis- 
grace of having the instrument taken 
away by the dealer, for non-payment 
of the installment due, is something 
w'hieh the average man will go to al- 
most any length to avoid. 

“On this fact and the fact that a 
piano is always taken good care of, so 
that depreciation on it during the first 
few years amounts to little or nothing, 
the whole installment piano business in 



this country has been built up. There 
is nothing experimental about selling 
pianos on the installment plan. It 
has been done for a hundred years and 
it has been proven that the paper 
which comes into existence as a result 
of these payments is one of the best 
forms of commercial paper there is.” 

Care in Purchasing the Paper. 

TX its purchases of paper the Commer- 
A cial Security Company exercises the 
utmost care. Paper is bought from 
dealers scattered all over the country 
and doing business in all the various 
makes of pianos, but only such dealers 
are accommodated as are known to be 
thoroughly reputable and whose finan- 
cial strength entitles them to the ac- 
commodation. Then, in the next place, 
the dealer is required to put his en- 
dorsement on all paper sold to the 
Commercial Security Company, beside 
which it is often the case that the en- 
dorsement of the manufacturer of the 
piano goes on it as well. Finally, the 
dealer is required to designate some- 
one in his employ w f ho is authorized to 
receive the installment payments as 
they are made, and this employee is 
required to put up a fidelity bond that 
he will promptly remit the collections 
as they are made. It is only the best 
of an exceedingly high class of secured 
commercial paper that the Commercial 
Security Company buys and the paper 
is bought under extremely rigid re- 
strictions. 



How the Ponds are Issued. 



r I 'HE commercial paper, having been 
*“■ bought by the Commercial Security 
Company from the dealers, is then as- 
sorted, classified and made up into 
budgets of $125,000 each. These 
budgets, made up of paper coming 
from dealers scattered all over the 
country so that the element of risk is 
practically eliminated, are then trus- 
teed either in the Astor Trust Com- 
pany, in New* York, or the Central 
Trust Company in Chicago. Against 
the paper so trusteed the Commercial 
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Security Company then issues its own 
bonds — $100,000 of bonds against 
$ 125,000 of paper held by the trustee. 
Each lot of $100,000 of bonds is di- 
vided up into ten series of $10,000 
each, $10,000 coining due in three 
months, $10,000 coming due in six 
months, and so on up to thirty months 
(two and one-half years). 

The installment payments on the 
$ 125,000 of paper wdiich are made 
during the first three months take care 
of the first series of $10,000 of bonds 
maturing at the end of that period, 
and so on until all the paper held 
by the trust company has been paid 
off and the money provided to pay off 
the whole amount of Commercial Secu- 
rity Company bonds. 

An Expert's Opinion. 

ASKED to give a general idea of the 
**■ ** security behind the bonds issued 
by the Commercial Security Company 
in its effort to popularize commercial 
paper, a leader in the movement in this 
direction said : 

“The underlying idea of the whole 
thing is to make the best of commer- 
cial paper available to the general in- 
vestor who w r ants to invest his money 
for a short time, in an absolutely safe 
way, and so as to get as high a rate 
of interest as possible. Realizing that 
the individual investor is hardly ready 
to buy the commercial paper itself, 
the Commercial Security Company has 
worked out a plan, which has been in 
operation for six years and has met 
with the greatest success, by which 
the investor can invest his money on 
the security of commercial paper in 
convenient amounts and for such length 
of time as he sees fit. The idea is 
that this concern buys the highest 
grade of commercial paper available 
and issues its own bonds against this 
paper. 

“The security back of these bonds is 
four-fold — the merchandise itself, the 
endorsement of the dealer or manu- 
facturer or both, the credit insurance 
which the company carries on all its 
purchases of commercial paper, and 



the assets of the company itself which, 
I understand, has a cash capital and 
surplus of well in excess of one mil- 
lion dollars. 

“I do not see how there can be any- 
thing better in the way of commercial 
paper than the kind purchased by 
this company. At least one-fifth of 
the purchase price of the piano must 
have been paid in in cash before the 
company will buy the paper, which, of 
course, means that the cash value of 
the piano is at least that much greater 
than the amount of paper issued 
against it. It is my understanding, 
further, that the Commercial Security 
Company issues its bonds to the ex- 
tent of only eighty per cent, of the 
eighty per cent, left unpaid, bringing 
the amount of bonds actually sold down 
to only about sixty per cent, of the 
actual value of the merchandise. When 
you come to figure that a piano is not 
something that depreciates rapidly in 
value, but is practically as good as 
new for a long time after it is bought, 
it is plain that the merchandise itself 
in this case is collateral of a very sub- 
stantial sort. 

“Then, in the second place, on all 
the paper purchased by this concern 
there has got to be the endorsement 
of the dealer and in many cases there 
is the endorsement of the manufacturer 
as well. That means that all the paper 
back of this company’s bonds is ‘two- 
name’ paper, and that in a good many 
cases it is ‘three-name* paper. Add 
to that the fact that the Commercial 
Security Company carries credit insur- 
ance to protect it from any possible 
loss on the paper it buys from dealers, 
and you can see that the collateral 
back of the bonds is just about as good 
as it could possibly be. 

“Finally, the entire assets of this 
company, which is a wealthy concern 
with a cash capital and surplus of 
somewhere around a million dollars, 
arc back of the bonds it issues.’’ 



Question of Discount. 

SKED how it was that the Com- 
mercial Security Company could 
buy paper of such high class at a dis- 
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-count sufficient to allow it to issue its 
own bonds carrying an interest rate 
as high as six per cent., this same 
authority declared that that was simply 
because most piano paper runs for 
thirty months, which is a longer time 
than the local bank is usually willing 
to discount commercial paper for. By 
the local banks the excellence of this 
kind of paper is fully realized, but in 
most cases the local banker is hardly 
willing to advance money to the dealer 
for so long a period. The dealer, 
therefore, is willing to pay a substan- 
tial commission to anyone offering him 
spot cash for the paper he has taken 
from his customers. 

Several Important Points. 

AS compared with commercial paper 

^ itself, as an investment, the bonds 
issued by the Commercial Security 
Company present several important 
points of advantage. First and fore- 
most, they are not simply the obliga- 
tion of a single firm or individual, but 
have back of them the total strength 
of a large number of firms and indi- 
viduals. The collateral back of each 
series of bonds is chosen from dealers 
scattered throughout the country, so 
that whatever business depression may 
hit one part of the country can have 
but a small effect upon the collateral 
as a whole. The fact that there is 
trouble in the cotton belt or perhaps 
a shortage in one of the major cereal 
crops does not in the least impair the 
value of the collateral back of the 
bonds, especially when it is considered 
that there is a margin of twenty-five 
per cent, in the amount of paper trus- 
teed over the amount of bonds issued 
against it. 

In the second place, whereas the 
buyer of commercial paper has to take 
such amounts and for such maturities as 
are available, in the case of these bonds 
issued gainst commercial paper he can 
secure exactly the amount he wants 
and maturing at exactly the time he 
wants. Each hundred-thousand-dollar 
lot of bonds, as has been said, is 
divided up into ten series, each series 



coming due three months apart. The 
buyer, in order to invest his money for 
exactly the length of time he desires, 
has simply to designate which maturity 
he wants. Furthermore, all difficulty 
and trouble in the way of collection is 
taken off his hands, this being attend- 
ed to by the Commercial Security 
Company. That concern, it is under- 
stood, keeps a number of men travel- 
ling around the country, checking up 
the paper it holds and the business 
standing of the firms which have issued 
it. Also the payment of interest is 
made extremely easy, the bonds being 
in coupon form, and the coupons being 
payable at the office of the trustee 
bank. 

A further advantage possessed by 
the bonds over almost any other kind 
of security ever offered the public, is 
that the collateral is self-liquefying. 
In the case of a railroad mortgage 
bond, for instance, however good the 
collateral behind the bonds may be, if 
there is any trouble the holder of the 
bonds in order to get back his money 
has to see that the collateral is sold. 
In other words, the actual money value 
of most bonds depends upon the cur- 
rent market for the collateral back 
of them. Not so in the case of the 
Commercial Security Company sixes. 
There can never be any question of 
having to find a market for the com- 
mercial paper back of them. The 
payments come in to the trustee and 
automatically the collateral turns into 
money. At the end of thirty months 
the metamorphosis is complete and the 
entire amount of the collateral is 



money. 

Still another feature sure to com- 
mend the bond to the investor is that 
it is in reality a combination short- 
term and long-term investment. Every 
two-and-a-half years every bond issued 
by the company is paid off, but the 
investor w’ho wants to continue his in- 
vestment has simply to cash in his 
bonds and ask that others be issued in 
their place. The investment, at six 
per cent., can thus be continued for an 
indefinite number of years. At the 
same time the man who holds the 
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bonds is never tied up. What he is 
getting in reality is a long-term invest- 
ment with all the advantages of a 
short-term investment. 

The Campaign Begun at an Aus- 
picious Time. 

* | E RE seems little doubt that the 
campaign to educate the public to 
the advantages of investment in com- 
mercial paper has been launched at a 
most auspicious time. It is perfectly 
true that a good many issues of long- 
term honds are selling at attractive 
prices, but in the mind of the general 
investment public there seems to be a 
good deal of question as to whether 
prices may not go lower yet. There 
seems, indeed, to be a very general 
realization of the fact that the de- 
struction of capital incident to the 
Kuropean war inevitably means a rais- 
ing of the rate of interest on in 
vestments — which means that a good 
many long-term bonds, cheap as they 
seem at present, are not so cheap after 
all. A bond maturing thirty or forty 
years or more from now can drop a 
good many points in price without the 
actual rate of income being raised by 
more than perhaps one or one-and-one- 
half per cent. 

Furthermore, there is all the possi- 
bility of enforced liquidation in Amer- 
ican bonds coming from the other 
side of the ocean as a result of the 
war. How great this liquidation will 
be it is impossible to tell, but until at 
least an intelligent estimate can be 
made of the extent to which the for- 
eigners will want to sell in this mar- 
ket, a good many investors will hardly 
feel like tying up their money in long- 
term securities — on however apparent- 
ly attractive a basis they may be of- 
fered. 

Putting Idle Capital to Work. 

f I TIE result is that there is a 
very large amount of capital unin- 
vested at the present time and drawing 
a comparatively low rate of interest. 

If the owner puts it in the bank all 
he can expect to get on it is two or 



three per cent, interest. If he puts it 
into one of the short-term bonds issued 
by the railroads or great industrial 
corporations, he gets a maximum of 
four and one-half per cent, to five per 
cent, on it and has to stand the risk 
of the market fluctuations which are 
all the time taking place. The short- 
term bonds issued by the Commercial 
Security Company ought, therefore, to 
interest him particularly. They yield 
full six per cent, interest and yet 
hold money in as liquid a form as it 
can possibly be held. For the man 
awaiting an opportunity for perma- 
nent investment they are exactly the 
thing. 

Another big market for the bonds 
should be among business houses which 
have capital not being used in the busi- 
ness. One effect of the current busi- 
ness depression has been to throw 
large amounts of business capital “out 
of a job” and to face its owners with 
the problem of keeping it on hand and 
still making it earn the highest possible 
rate of interest. To keep funds of 
this kind where they are available at 
short notice and still earn a satisfac- 
tory rate of interest is no easy in- 
vestment proposition. It looks as 
though for this purpose business men 
would find the Commercial Security 
Company sixes highly suitable. 



An Educational Campaign. 



I'OR the furtherance of its educa- 
tional campaign the Commercial 
Security Company has opened hand- 
some offices at 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. A national advertising cam- 
paign is being gotten under way in 
the newspapers and magazines. To 
make the public appreciate the value of 
commercial paper and of bonds based 
on commercial paper as an investment, 
the company realizes that a large 
amount of educational work must be 
done. The new office has, therefore, 
been organized with that end in view 
and is not only prepared to furnish 
full information to any inquirer, but to 
send out valuable literature on the sub- 
ject of investment in general. Some 
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of the subjects treated in the booklets 
sent out by the company on request 
are “Short-Term vs. Long-Term In- 
vestment/' “Commercial Paper as an 
Investment/' and “The Idle Funds of 
the Business House.'' Any or all of 
this series can be had by dropping a 
line to the Commercial Security Com- 
pany. 437 Fifth avenue, New York 
city. 

The new work is in charge of 
Franklin Escher, well known in bank- 
ing and investment circles and as a 
writer on finance. 

m 



For Treasurer American 
Bankers Association 

AT the convention to be held at Seat- 
tle next fall, the name of Mr. N. 
P. Gatling will be presented for treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Gatling, who is now assistant 




Non no uk e P. Gatling 



cashier of the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank of New York, was for 
manj r years the popular secretary of 
the Virginia Bankers Association. He 
has been an attendant at the conven- 
tions of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciations for the last fourteen years, and 
is widely known and deservedly popu- 
lar. 

As the treasurership has not been 
given to New York for some years, Mr, 
Gatling's election seems probable. His 
qualifications for the place are unques- 
tionable. 

m 



Executive Council American 
Bankers Association 

r I "'HE spring meeting of the council 
will be held at the Hotel Cham- 
berlin, Old Point Comfort, May 3-5. 

A Sure, Established Place 

r I s HIS Republic is the Mount Ararat 
of a universe overwhelmed by a 
deluge of blood, of confusion and rag- 
ing strife, of wild desolation. This is 
the one sure, established place where 
hope is springing, instead of being de- 
stroyed. — John Skelton Williams. 

m 



New Counterfeit $5 National 
Bank Note on the National 
Park Bank of New York 



CERIF.S 1902-1908; check letter 
^ “R”; charter number 891; bank 
number 216818; Treasury number 
T410970A; J. W. Lyons, Register of 
the Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treas- 
urer of the United States; portrait of 
Benjamin Harrison. 

This counterfeit is apparently print- 
ed from zinc-etched plates on paper of 
fair quality, without silk threads or any 
imitation of them. It is such a poor 
counterfeit that a more detailed de- 
scription of it is deemed unnecessary. 
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The Bank of Nova Scotia 



Metropolitan Bank Absorbed by the Third Oldest Bank in Canada, 
Which Now Becomes Fourth in Size with Assets of $94,000,000 



B Y the merging of the Metropolitan circulation amounted to $7,443,825, and 
Bunk with the Bank of Nova loans $62,426,348. 

Scotia, a banking organization These compare with six other lead- 
which now ranks fourth among the ing Canadian banks as follows: 



Bank of Montreal 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Royal Bank of Canada 

Imperial Bank of Canada 

Merchants Bank of Canada 

Dominion Bank of Canada 

Union Bank of Canada 

chartered banks of the Dominion has 
been effected. The paid-up capital of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia is $6,000,000 
and the reserve fund is $11,000,000. 
The paid-up capital of the Metropoli- 
tan is $1,000,000 and the reserve fund 
is $1,250,000. The combination of 
these banks reduces the number of 
chartered banks to twenty-three, and 
makes Toronto the home of two of the 
largest of the banks. With this amal- 
gamation completed, the standing of 
the large banks in the matter of 
resources will be as follows: 



Notes in 
Circulation 


Deposits 


Loans 


$17,097,412 


$202,269,434 


$171,102,520 


15,608,881 


200,819,202 


178,447,509 


14,030,419 


136,097,461 


118,037,546 


6304,612 


63,393,435 


52,431,528 


6,929359 


62,126397 


55,883,522 


5,188351 


57,859,082 


53,802,561 


7,129,069 


65,439,607 


63,684,463 


TERMS OF THE MERGER 


^ 1 TIE terms under which 


the Metro- 


politan 


Bank becomes a 


part of the 



Nova Scotia are $200 in cash and one 
share of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
stock for each two shares of the Metro- 
politan Bank. As an institution the 
Metropolitan Bank receives $1,000,000 
in cash and 5,000 shares of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia stock. 

For several years reports have been 
current in financial circles that the 
Bank of Nova Scotia intended to ex- 



Bank of Montreal 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Royal Bank of Canada 

Bank of Nova Scotia (inelud. Metropolitan) 

Imperial Bank of Canada 

Merchants Bank of Canada 

Dominion Bank of Canada 

Union Bank of Canada 







Total 


Capital 


Reserve 


Assets 


$16,000,000 


$16,000,000 


$259,337,566 


15,000,000 


13,500,000 


250,831,821 


11,560,000 


12,560,000 


181,806,437 


6,500,000 


11,900,000 


94,326,382 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 


85,812,464 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 


84,635,924 


5,998,570 


6,998,570 


77,7013^0 


5,000,000 


3,400,000 


86390,973 



The total deposits of the combined 
banks now aggregate $66,366,135 and 
the total assets $94,326,382. Their 
net profits in 1913 amounted to $1,- 
892,662. The notes of both banks in 



pand its business and the names of 
several other banking institutions were 
mentioned in connection with a possi- 
ble amalgamation. One of the princi- 
pal difficulties in the way of making 
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extensions through the establishment 
of new brandies is the ever-increasing 
cost and the obstacles of perfecting 
small organizations and making them 
part of a general scheme. The ac- 
quisition of the Metropolitan gives the 
Bank of Nova Scotia considerable new 
territory, but, unlike the Royal-Traders 
merger, it will not disturb the stand- 
ing of either Montreal or Toronto as 
banking centres. 

Mr. S. Moore, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Bank, and Mr. W. I). Ross, 
the general manager, will join the 



board of the Bank of Nova Scotia, and 
the members of the staff of the Metro- 
politan enter the service of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia and obtain stand- 
ing in the combined pension fund. 

The last purchase by the Bank of 
Nova Scotia was the Bank of New 
Brunswick, and in taking over the 
Metropolitan it is following the course 
established bv the Bank of Commerce 
in taking over the Eastern Townships 
Bank and the Royal Bank in taking 
over the Traders. It is known that 
several large banks have opened nego- 
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WINNIPEG OFFICE 
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ti at ions with the Metropolitan with a 
view to absorption during the past few 
years, but in each case the directors 
of the Metropolitan have refused to 
consider any offers. The relations be- 
tween the Bank of Nova Scotia and 
the Metropolitan Bank have become 
quite intimate during the past few 
years, however, and the absorption was 
in some circles regarded as a natural 
sequence. 

The merger provides an establish- 
ment for the Bank of Nova Scotia of 
1 90 branches scattered throughout 
every province of the Dominion and 
Newfoundland, together with eight 
branches in Jamaica, two in Cuba, and 



one in Porto Rico, as well as Boston, 
Chicago and New York. 



BRIEF HISTORY OF THE BANK 
OF NOVA SCOTIA 



'C'ROM the fact that this is the third 
oldest of the existing chartered 
banks of Canada, and that it is now the 
fourth largest bank, a glimpse of its 
history will be of general interest. 

It would not appear from the pres- 
ent exceptionally sound and prime posi- 
tion of the Bank of Nova Scotia that 
it had passed through many vicissitudes 
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and difficulties. Yet a review of its 
liistory discloses many interesting epi- 
sodes that occurred, many perils that 
were safely overcome and many diffi- 
culties that were solved. The Bank of 
Nova Scotia is the third oldest of the 
existing chartered hanks — the Bank of 
Montreal, founded in 1817, being the 
senior, and the Quebec Bank, estab- 
lished in 1818, the second. There was 
also another existing institution in 
1882, the Halifax Banking Company, 
inaugurated in 1825 as a private cor- 
poration, and not incorporated until 
1872, and finally absorbed by the Bank 
of Commerce in 1903. 

It was this institution which played 
a prominent role in the early banking 
days of Nova Scotia. Its directors occu- 
pied in that Province almost a similar 
position to the Family Compact in On- 
tario. In fact, His Majesty's Council 
of Nova Scotia appears to have differed 
very slightly from the Board of the 
Halifax Banking Company. The pro- 
posal to establish a second bank in 
Halifax naturally gave rise to much 
opposition in influential quarters. As 
the Halifax Banking Company was a 
private affair, the limitation of the 
liability sought by the new institution 
was in thore days a sufficiently novel 
proposition to afford food for argu- 
ment. 

However, under the stress of popular 
opinion the act of incorporation was 
passed March, 1832, and the Bank of 
Nova Scotia opened for business on 
August 10 of the same year, with a 
paid-up capital of <£50,000, the first 
president being William Lawson and 
the first cashier James Forman. 

After the fight over the charter it was 
to be expected that the Halifax Bank- 
ing Company would put every difficulty 
in the way of the new institution, par- 
ticularly when the former refused to 
redeem its own notes with specie, but 
offered the much-discounted Treasury 
Bills of the Province which were for a 
long period a thorn in the side of 
Nova Scotia bankers. In spite of such 
difficulties the Bank of Nova Scotia 
prospered from the outset. It made a 
profit the first year, and with a capital 
of £50,000 had out £56,029 on dis- 



counted notes. It paid a dividend of 
three per cent, for the first half of 
its second year. In passing, it is in- 
teresting to observe that in 1834 the 
bank had notes in circulation to the 
extent of £68,201 as against a capital 
of £50,000. 

In 1837 the bank opened its first 
branch at Windsor. In that year the 
Bank of British North America opened 




THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, PRINCE WILLIAM 
STREET BRANCH 



an agency in Halifax and the compe- 
tition was felt. For the first ten years 
the Bank of Nova Scotia divided profits 
at the rate of eight per cent., but after 
that its profits rarely exceeded six per 
cent. In the year 1837 specie pay- 
ments were suspended for several 
months, following the example of 
banks in the United States and other 
parts of Canada, and in the same year 
Hon. M. B. Almon was appointed 
president in place of Mr. Lawson, 
who resigned. 

By 1839 all the balance of the 
subscribed capital of £100,000 was 
called up and an increase to £200,000 
was authorized. In this year four 
agencies were opened, one at Pictou, 
one at Yarmouth, one at Annapolis and 
one at Liverpool. Windsor was closed 
in 1851, Liverpool in 1852, to be re- 
opened in 1879, and Annapolis in 1853, 
to be reopened in 1876. There is 
little new in banking practice, and we 
find fifty-six years later banks still 
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closing branches that may have been 
opened up at unprofitable points. 



© 

THF. FORMAN DEFALCATION 

TN the “forties'’ the bank settled 
down to a commonplace existence. 
Its capital remained at £140,000. which 
amount it had reached in 1841, and its 



business grew only slightly. In 1870 
the directors discovered that their old 
and valued cashier, James Forman, 
who had held that post from the bank's 
inception, had abstracted approximate- 
ly $315,000. The property turned over 
to the bank by Mr. Forman realized 
nearly $100,000. The result was that 
the reserve fund of $80,000 was wiped 
out, the earnings of the first half of 
1870 were absorbed, and the capital 
stock was impaired by $27,671. There 
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was, therefore, written off the capital 
ten per cent. As a result of the ex- 
posures Forman’s health broke down. 
He was never prosecuted, but moved 
to London, where he died a short time 
afterward. The president, Hon. M. B. 
Almon, who had relied on the cashier, 
resigned, and was succeeded by James 
Donaldson for a year and then by 
John Doull. W. C. Menzies of the 
Hank of British North America was 
appointed cashier. 



QUICK RECOVERY AND 
GROWTH 

^TPHE Bank of Nova Scotia soon re- 
gained the lost ground, and in 
1873 the capital was restored to its 
former figure of $560,000, old Nova 
Scotia currency, and the public confi- 
dence had so far returned that the 
capital was increased in that year to 
$750,000 and a public sale of shares 
brought an average of $242 for every 
share of $200 par value. 

In 1875, owing to failing health, Mr. 
Menzies resigned as cashier and was 
succeeded by Mr. Thomas Fvshe, who 
began a thorough systematizing of the 
bank's growing business. It withstood 
the general depression caused by the 
collapse of the wooden shipbuilding 
industry' which had principally brought 
the Maritime Provinces before the 
world, and was one of the three Mari- 
time banks which were able to continue 
dividends. 

In 1882 Mr. J. B. Forgan, now 
president of the First National Bank 
in Chicago, was appointed inspector. 
Since 1880 the bank has had a record 
of continuous growth. It is indicative 
of its enterprise that in the next ten 
years it opened branches in Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis, Montreal, Kingston (Ja- 
maica), and Chicago as well as local 
points. The financial growth of the 
institution was interrupted slightly in 
1884 by large losses which had been 
made in the Northwest, and the sum 
of $180,000 was written off the reserve 



fund, the net profits showing a de- 
ficiency of $46,006; but the dividends 
were not impaired as the bank in the 
three previous years had made large 
earnings; in 1882, $154,962 — at that 
time a record. 

Tn 1897 Mr. Thomas Fyshe re- 
signed to accept the position of joint 
general manager of the Merchants 
Bank of Canada, and Mr. Henry C. 
McLeod, who had for ten years repre- 
sented the bank in Minneapolis and 
Chicago, was appointed cashier. Two 
years later the bank made a new record 
in its net profits, which amounted to 
$291,032, and the reserve fund, which 
had been increasing every year, reached 
in 1890 the handsome amount of $700,- 
000, compared with a capital of $1,- 
114,800. 

In 1900 the general manager's of- 
fice was removed to Toronto. 

Mr. McLeod was a strenuous advo- 
cate of the outside audit of Canadian 
banks; since 1906 the Bank of Nova 
Scotia's annual statements have been 
accompanied by the certificates of well- 
known chartered accountants. In the 
Bank Act of June, 1918, bank audit 
was provided for. 



THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT 

T HE present general manager, Mr. 

H. A. Richardson, who succeeded 
Mr. McLeod in February, 1910, entered 
the bank's service in 1879, and had 
been manager of the Toronto branch 
since 1900. The assistant general man- 
ager, Mr. Daniel Waters, entered the 
sendee in the same month as did Mr. 
Richardson, was appointed inspector in 
1892, superintendent of branches in 
1902, and was given his present posi- 
tion in January, 1906. 



r I MiE Bank of Nova Scotia has ab- 
sorbed three other banks, the Union 
Bank of Prince Edward Island in 1888, 
a small bank with head office in Char- 
lottetown, and branches in Summer- 
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side and Montague, the Bank of New 
Brunswick in February, 1913, an es- 
tablishment dating from 1820 — older 
than the Bank of Nova Scotia — and 
possessing thirty-three branches and to- 
tal resources of about $13,000,000; and 
lastly, the Metropolitan Bank. 



Capital 

1870 $560,000 

1880 1,000,000 

1890 1,1 U, 300 

1900 1,860,000 

1905 2,500,000 

1910 3,000,000 

1913 6,000,000 



A RECORD OF GROWTH 

'T'HERE follow some statistics show- 
ing the sure and steady growth in 
the principal items in the annual bal- 
ance-sheets of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 



Reserve 

Fund 


Deposits 


Total 

Resources 


$80,000 


$998,625 


$2,029,516 


275,000 


2,264,260 


4341,057 


700,000 


5,621,380 


8325357 


2,418,000 


15,998,932 


22,552397 


4,200,000 


23,658,515 


33,438,776 


5,650,000 


41,072,285 


53,506380 


11,000,000 


56,592,773 


80,151,929 



PRESIDENTS 

1832-18117 — William Lawson 
1837-1870— Hon. M. B. Almon 

1870- 1871 — James Donaldson 

1871- — John Doull 

1872- 1874 — Andrew M. Uniacke 
1874-1889— John S. Maclean 
1889-1899 — John Doull 

1899- — Jairus Hart 

1899- — John Y. Pnyzant 
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Harry E. Ward 



FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK 

H ARRY E. WARD, cashier of the Irving 
National Bank, was promoted to the first 
viee-presidcncj r of that institution at a re- 
cent regular meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Ward was a Yale graduate of the class of 
1901 and went to the Irving National in that 
year and became assistant cashier in 1907. Three 
year’s later he was elected cashier. 

Mr. Ward’s successor as cashier is J. F. 
Bouker, assistant cashier since 1910. 

David H. G. Penny, assistant cashier and 
manager of the foreign exchange department, was 
promoted to the vice presidency. 



by ^3 oogle 
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Book Reviews 



Trust Companies of the United 

States. New York: Compiled and 

published by the United States 
' Mortgage and Trust Company. 

Ti^UCH valuable information is in- 
■**"”*■ eluded in this volume in addition 
to the regular statements of the vari- 
ous trust companies. 

As indicating the growth of trust 
companies the total resources reported 
June 30, 1908, were $3,917,442,000, 
and on June 30, 1914, the total re- 
sources of companies reporting were 
■$5,924,979,000, which is more than 
•one-half or the combined resources of 
$11,482,190,000 reported by the na- 
tional banks of the United States on 
June 30, 1914. 

In the preface, President John W. 
Platten says: “The substantial in- 

crease of nearly four hundred and 
fifty million dollars, shown in trust 
company resources, as compared with 
the figures of a year ago, together 
with the larger number of companies 
Tecorded, is an impressive reminder 
that the scope of useful activity occu- 
pied by these institutions is continually 
broadening and enlarging.” 

Considerable attention has been given 
by banking associations and legislat- 
ive bodies during the past year to a 
revision of the various State laws gov- 
erning the operation of financial insti- 
tutions within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. This in turn has led to more 
general recognition of the desirability 
of bringing trust company legislation, 
so far as might be found expedient 
and practicable, into line with the laws 
now governing those institutions whose 
operations are subject to the provis- 
ions of the Federal Reserve Act. By 
this means it is hoped that progress 
may be made toward insuring that 
greater degree of harmony and more 
effective concert of action between 
State and national institutions so neces- 
sary to the advancement of both and 
600 



to the fullest development of the na- 
tion’s resources and commerce. 

This annual compilation of the trust 
companies of the United States, of 
which this is the twelfth number, is a 
most valuable reference-book relating 
to these institutions, and the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company 
renders an important service in its 
preparation and publication. 



Modern Business Routine (Volume 
II, the Export Trade). By R. S. 
Osborne, F. S. S. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 

r | "HIS volume follows the previous 
one on “Home Trade,’* and is de- 
voted entirely to the theory and prac- 
tice of foreign and colonial trade. 
After dealing with commerce from an 
economic standpoint, foreign trading is 
described in detail and the various 
documents arising are explained and 
exemplified, illustrations of actual 
shipments of goods being given. Care 
has been taken to include only modern 
methods and to sec that the documents 
have been accurately compiled. 

To American readers a work of this 
kind is especially opportune, for under 
the pressure of circumstances greater 
attention is being given to foreign 
trade than ever before. A practical 
work of this character will be found 
very helpful in mastering the routine 
transactions of foreign commerce, 

m 



History of Mexico. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, (pp. 581. Price $2.00 
net.) New York: The Bancroft 

Company. 



TF the turbulent conditions that have 
prevailed in Mexico almost uninter- 
ruptedly since the downfall of the 
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Diaz Government should be succeeded 
by an era of assured peace in the im- 
mediate future, American tourist travel, 
shut off from Europe, would no doubt 
largely turn in that direction, for few 
countries in the world are more inter- 
esting than Mexico — a trifle too inter- 
esting just now. 

Mexican history begins at least three 
or four centuries prior to the white 
settlement of the other portion of the 
North American continent, and back 
of that there stretches a long record 
embodying history, tradition and fable 
in about equal proportion, but with 
enough authentic information to estab- 
lish the great antiquity of Mexican 
civilization. 

This early era, the Spanish con- 
quest, the vice-regal rule, the struggle 
for independence, the contentions of 
factions, the long peaceful epoch under 
Diaz and the tragic story of these later 
days — all these stirring events are 



chronicled fully and with absorbing 
interest in this volume, which reads 
more like romance than history, so 
strange is the tale. 

The American who wishes an intel- 
ligent grasp of Mexican affairs will 
And in Mr. Bancroft's fascinating his- 
tory the information he seeks. Those 
who contemplate a visit to the neigh- 
boring Republic when conditions are 
more normal will find the reading of 
this instructive volume an excellent 
preparative for the trip. Finally, for 
those who have lived among this 
strangely interesting people, who have 
pondered over their origin, and who 
have examined the curious monuments 
of antiquity to be found, the mysterious 
spell of Mexico will be delightfully 
revived in these pages. 

Mr. Bancroft unsparingly condemn? 
our attitude toward Mexico from the 
war of 1840-1848 to the policy of 
“watchful waiting." 



When Wars Cease 



A DAY will come ivhen the only 
battle-field w'ill be the market 
open to commerce and the mind open- 
ing to new ideas. A day will come 
when bombshells will be replaced by 
votes, by the universal suffrage of na- 
tions, by the venerable arbitration of a 
great sovereign senate, which will be 
to Europe what the Parliament is to 
England, what the Diet is to Ger- 
many, what the Legislative Assembly 
is to France. A day will come when a 



cannon will be exhibited in public mu- 
seums, just as an instrument of torture 
is now, and people will be astonished 
how such a thing could have been. A 
day will come when these two immense 
groups, the United States of America 
and the United States of Europe, shall 
be seen placed in presence of each 
other, extending the hand of fellow- 
ship across the ocean. 

— Victor Hugo, 1877. 




New Bank Bills for Colombia 



r I S HE Colombian Government has re- 
A cently signed a contract with in 
American bank-note company for 
printing 8,500,000 bills of one peso, 
1,000,000 of two pesos, 300,000 of 
five pesos and 200,000 of ten pesos 
for the purpose of replacing and con- 



verting into gold the old bills now in 
circulation. The new bills are to bear 
the following inscription: “The Repub- 
lic of Colombia will pay to bearer the 
sum of pesos in gold in accord- 

ance with law," etc. 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 




ENTRANCE TO GRAND FOYER AND MAIN BANK- 
ING ROOM 



The Marine National Bank 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

T HE towering structure which the 
Marine National Bank of Buf- 
falo has completed, and whose 
splendid banking quarters this institu- 
tion now occupies, fittingly typifies 
both the growth of the bank and the 
city in whose commercial life it has 
had such an important share through- 
out a period extending over sixty-four 
years. It may be truthfully said that 
not only has the bank kept pace with 
the growth of Buffalo, but that it has 
grown even more rapidly. For although 
in population, commerce and manufac- 
turing the city has experienced far be- 
yond the average rate of growth since 
008 



1850 — the year the bank was founded 
— the Marine National Bank has added 
to its business to an extent which would 
give it an important position among the 
banks in cities like New York, Chicago 
and Boston. Indeed there are no com- 
mercial banks outside these large cen- 
ters whose total resources exceed the 
$‘05,000,000 reported by the Marine 
National Bank. 

To grow as fast as its own commu- 
nity is highly creditable to any bank, 
but to far exceed this normal rate of 
increase indicates exceptional qualities 
of management and of strength. This 
has l>een the achievement of the Ma- 
rine National Bank of Buffalo. 

Before giving a brief description of 
the magnificent new building illustrated 
herewith, mention of the bank’s long 
and successful history may appropri- 
ately be made. 



AS A STATE BANK 



'C'OR a long time prior to the begin- 
ning of the national banking sys- 
tem the State of New York had an 
excellent system of State banking (as 
it has vet), whose operations w T ere so 
successful that its experiences and the 
law itself were depended upon largely 
in framing the National Banking Act. 
It is an interesting coincidence that 
the original draft of that act was pre- 
pared by a Buffalo banker — Hon. 
Elbridgc G. Spaulding. 

The Marine Bank opened as a State 
institution August 15, 1850, and is now 
the oldest surviving bank of deposit 
and discount in Buffalo. In less than 
ten years after the bank was started, a 
terrible panic swept over the country, 
but even at that early age the Marine 
Bank had acquired sufficient strength 
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to withstand such a shock, and it came 
through unharmed, just as it has done 
in all the successive financial reverses 
that have occurred in the long interval 
since then. 

Even in those early days Buffalo 
was an important grain center, and 
by making advances on grain and mer- 
chandise the bank helped to promote 
the city’s prosperity and to build up 
the commerce of the port to its pres- 
ent large proportions. 

During its fiftv-two years as a State 
bank this institution carefully laid the 
foundations and developed the policies 
which were to prove a source of un- 
failing strength in the still greater era 
of prosperity that has since dawned. 

» 

ENTERS THE NATIONAL 
SYSTEM 

OINCE the bank had been so success-* 
^ ful under the charter granted by 
the State of New York, the sharehold- 
ers did not for a long time decide upon 
entering the national banking system. 
But in 1902 they decided that such a 
change would be advantageous, and 
accordingly the Marine Bank became 
the Marine National Bank. 

Prior to this change, in 1897, the 
business of the American Exchange 
Bank was absorbed, and in the same 
year in which the national charter was 
granted the Buffalo Commercial Bank 
was merged. These two consolidations 
materially added to the resources and 
prestige gained by the Marine during 
its long career, and this advantage 
became very much greater when in 
December, 1913, the Columbia National 
Bank was taken over. 

These several mergers gave the 
Marine National Bank wider relations 
to the business community, increased 
the number of accounts, and greatly 
augmented deposits and resources. In 
combination with the growth of busi- 
ness in the usual way they have placed 
the bank in a most enviable position as 
to size and strength, immensely increas- 
ing the bank’s power to aid in the de- 




THE FOYER 

THE MARINE NATIONAL BANK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 



velopment of production and trade in 
the territory tributary to Buffalo. 



THE BANK’S POSITION 

'^JOT only with respect to size does 
the position of the Marine Na- 
tional Bank command attention. Its 
capital of §5, 000.000. surplus of 
$1,000,000, and undivided profits of 
over $750,000 reveal a conservative 
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character in the management in which 
as great a pride may be taken as in 
the *$65,000,000 of total resources, for 
these items point to the fact that the 
management has decided not merely 
that the bank shall be big, but that it 
shall be safe at the same time. 

Prior to July 28, 1914, the surplus 
was $1,000,000 more than is stated 
above. On that date a special divi- 
dend of twenty per cent, was declared 
from surplus account for capital stock 
in the Bankers Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, which began business on August 
10, 1914. 

Besides building up this large sur- 
plus and undivided profits fund the 
bank pays dividends at the rate of 
sixteen per cent, a year. 

THE NEW BUILDING 

'E'ROM the modest building at 79 
*“■ Main street in the Webster Block, 
where the bank began business in 1850, 



an advance has been gradually made 
to the great modern structure illus- 
trated in these pages. In 1860 the 
bank moved from its first location to 
112 Main street, and in 1880 purchased 
the premises at 220 Main street. Ten 
years later the Haven Building at 
the southwest corner of Main and 
Seneca streets was bought, and in 1901 
this building and that at 220 Main 
street were connected. Many improve- 
ments and alterations were made at this 
time as well as subsequently in 1907. 
On the first of May, 1912, work was 
begun on the present building, w r hich is 
now completed and occupied. 

Upon a bed-rock foundation this 
structure of Maine granite, steel, brick 
and terra cotta rises to a height of 233 
feet, besides having a basement and 
sub-basement. It covers the entire 
building lot, eighty feet on Main 
street, 200 feet on Seneca, and eighty 
feet on Washington. 

Oil Main street there are three en- 
trances, on Seneca street two and 




president's office 
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on Washington a freight entrance. 

The central entrance, through a 
foyeT twenty feet wide by sixty feet 
long, leads directly to the great bank- 
ing room, which is exceeded in size 
and magnificence by few banks in the 
country. It occupies the entire main 
floor, seventy feet w'ide and one hun- 
dred and forty-eight feet long. The 
banking room is forty-five feet from 
floor to ceiling. Great steel trusses 



frige ration after being thoroughly 
filtered by passing through a filter 
fountain w’ith which each floor is pro- 
vided. 

Heating and ventilation are provided 
by the most modern equipment ob- 
tainable. A vacuum cleaning system is 
installed on every floor, and a complete 
fire alarm system is directly connected 
with the city department. 

Seven electric traction elevators, with 




officers’ consultation room 

THE MARINE NATIONAL BANK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 



span this space to sustain the fourteen 
office floors above. 

In its construction this building em- 
bodies all that is latest and best in 
modern bank and commercial archi- 
tecture. It has 3 steel frame and 
not a particle of wood enters into its 
construction. It is absolutely protected 
from fire by fireproof material; its 
doors and window frames are of metal 
and its floors fireproof. 

The marble wainscoting of the com- 
modious corridors insures perfect san- 
itary conditions. 

The water supply is cooled bv re- 



fireproof partitions and wire glass 
doors and equipped with automatic 
safety devices, make the elevator trans- 
portation the best in the city. 

One of the most attractive features 
of this great office building is the 
meeting room on the ninth floor, which 
is furnished free to the renters of the 
offices. 

Besides this audience room, the build- 
ing is equipped with every conven- 
ience, telephones, rest rooms and bar- 
ber shop. 

Not only are the banking quarters 
of exceptional size and beauty, but they 
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8AFE DEPOSIT RECEPTION ROOM 
THE MARINE NATIONAL BANK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 



are perfectly suited to the use intended 
— the rendering of the best possible 
banking service to the people, adequate 
provision being made for the conven- 
ience of those who deal with the bank 
and for those who as officers and era- 
ploj r ces do its work. 

Every department is arranged with 
a view to attractiveness, safety and 
efficiency, and the building as an en- 
tirety is certainly a credit to those 
who planned it — the late Stephen M. 
Clement, Hugh Kennedy, Edmund 
Hayes and William H. Hotchkiss, com- 
prising the building committee. 

Especial mention should be made of 
the safe-deposit department, which In 
all respects save size has been declared 
to surpass everything attempted in 
this country. It occupies over half of 
the first basement floor. The safe- 
deposit vault itself is of Carnegie 
armor plate, three and one-quarter 
inches thick, standing on a monolith 
of reinforced concrete, surrounded by 
two feet of reinforced concrete on the 

4 



sides and top, with two solid forged 
vestibule doors, each twelve and ten 
inches thick. 

THE MANAGEMENT 

TN the long history of this bank, 
**■ its successful resistance of the 
panics that have visited the country 
in the last sixty-four years; in the 
huge total resources, and the large 
accumulation of surplus and undivided 
profits; in the profits earned and paid 
to stockholders; and in the great mod- 
ern structure herein described and 
illustrated — in all these unmistakable 
signs of safety, prosperity and success, 
one may read infallibly the character 
of the management controlling and 
shaping the fortunes of this institution. 
These facts speak in no uncertain 
language of the kind of m^n who have 
ruled the bank in the past and who 
rule it now, and no mere words can 
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add to the convincing nature of the 
record itself. 

In the bank’s long existence it has 
been officered by men eminent in com- 
merce, industry and hanking, who have 
established the sound traditions upon 
which the bank’s prosperity rests. These 
traditions will be maintained ; and 
while progress will be the watchword, 
it will always be safe progress. 

The present officers of the Marine 
National Bank are: S. H. Knox, chair- 
man of* the board ; George F. Rand, 
president; J. H. Lascelles and Henry 



J. Auer, vice-presidents; Norman P. 
Clement, cashier; Emil Diffine, Merle 
H. Denison, Percy W. Darby, Joseph 
G. Fischer and Eugene L. Reed, as- 
sistant cashiers. 

The Marine National Bank has 
grown to its present proportions by 
reason of adequate banking service. 
Its large capital funds and resources, 
the new building thoroughly adapted 
to every requirement, and the charac- 
ter of the management are all such 
as to make it possible to render more 
complete service than ever before. 
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Bankers as Ministers of the Public 

Welfare 



RADUALLY the true relation 
which the banker sustains to- 
ward the public welfare is becoming 
better understood. In an address de- 
livered at the Richmond convention of 
the American Bankers Association, 
President Edward K. Graham of the 
University of North Carolina, touched 
on this matter. He said: 

“Business is business; but it is also 
life — an essential part of the life of 
the individual man and an essential 
part of the life of the nation. What 
we are coming to see is that good busi- 
ness, like all other good human activi- 
ties. has two characteristic marks: It 
must be a good job in itself and it 
must be done in accord with the stand- 
ards of the nation of which it is a 
part. The first is a question of indi- 
vidual freedom and efficiency, the sec- 
ond is a question of responsibility and 
relationship. Reconciling their contra- 
dictions in a practical standard of 
Christian democracy is the task of the 
civilization that we are building. In 
science, in art, in government, our prac- 
tice conforms to our theory with suffi- 
cient clearness to be recognized by all 



men. No scientist, no artist, no states- 
man could fail to hold his genius and 
his profession in large part as public 
property. Legitimate government by 
whomever administered is government 
administered in the interest of the 
whole body politic. And this standard is 
coming to be and will be the practical 
standard of good business. 

“It is a difficult doctrine, but it is 
the very thing that is happening be- 
fore our eyes — this saturation of the 
standards of business and the uses and 
processes of business with the national 
standard. Business responsibility, busi- 
ness self-restraint and cooperation, to 
the man who really sees, are facts far 
more significant in present America 
than ruthless selfishness, greed and the 
survival of the craftiest ; and the 
steady progress we are making in a 
truly democratic interpretation of busi- 
ness is one of the most significant 
facts in world history. 

“To the question how we achieved 
the progress we have made, and how 
we are to achieve the even more diffi- 
cult tasks ahead, there is no specific 
answer. It will not be through legis- 
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lative panaceas swallowed by Congress 
and the people suddenly made whole. 
The lash of legislation cures no busi- 
ness ills, though it may seem, as it 
does elsewhere, to compel attention to 
the higher law of self-restraint. En- 
lightened self-interest has played and 
will continue to play a large part. But 
it will be through the same slow and 
difficult process of self-education by 
which we learned and are learning self- 
government — through realizing more 
clearly what we are working for. It 
is not through restricting the doctrine 
that business is business, but enlarging 
it to the view that business is life. 
We are learning that one may co- 
operate not only with a single partner, 
and a group of partners, and a group 
of thousands of dividend sharers; but 



with ten thousand workmen and their 
families, and that we may extend that 
vision of partnership to the whole com- 
munity and its wealth, health and hap- 
piness. This insight comes not from 
conversion to altruistic philanthropy, 
nor from an outburst of emotional 
patriotism, but through a fuller knowl- 
edge of the facts of public welfare, 
and so to a truer conception of our 
business concerns and our banking in- 
stitutions as arteries through which the 
life of the community flows, and our 
bank men as public men and ministers 
of the public welfare as truly as states- 
men, teachers or preachers. When we 
know fully and exactly the economic 
facts about the public welfare the pro- 
jecting power of our practical sympa- 
thy will be vastly increased/ * 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

AMERICAN BANK IN MADRID 

F ROM the American consul at 
Madrid comes this information 
respecting the opportunity of es- 
tablishing an American bank in that 
city: 

One cause of the success of German 
exporters has been the fact that there 
is in Madrid a German bank that dis- 
counts freely commercial paper sent 
to it by German exporters ; such ex- 
porters, therefore, have been accus- 
tomed to give credit for ninety days or 
longer against the purchaser’s paper, 
which could be readily discounted. No 
American bank or branch exists in Ma- 
drid, and this fact militates severely 
against the extension of trade relations 
in this district. It is believed that, at 
this moment, there is sufficient business 
available to warrant the opening of 



such a branch; the belief is based upon 
recent interviews with Madrid import- 
ers as a result of a circular letter sent 
inviting them to call at the consulate 
to discuss trade conditions in general. 
Names and addresses of those who 
would patronize such an institution and 
the probable amount of their business 
are in possession of the consulate. 



Australasian 



AUSTRALASIAN BANKS 



TT was fortunate for Australia, says 
**■ “The Economist,” of London, that 
the war crisis which gathered so sud- 
denly at the beginning of August found 
the Commonwealth in a strong position 
to resist the great financial strain. The 
season of 191 3-’ 14 saw a marked re- 
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cover y' of the wool clip after the de- 
cline of the previous season, the wheat 
crop was a record, and the frozen meat 
trade \Miderwent considerable expansion. 
Thus the foreign trade returns for 
1913-*l 1 touched new records, exports 
heinp; over £12,500,000 and imports 
<£4,800,000 higher than in the previous 
year, the balance turning in favor 
of Australia to the extent of seven and 
three-quarters millions sterling. 

The year’s prosperity is reflected 
clearly in the accounts of Australian 
hanks. There are now twenty-three 
banks trading in Australia, excluding 
the Commonwealth Bank, and of these 
seventeen have London offices, while 
four — the Bank of Australasia, the 
Union Bank of Australia, the London 
Bank of Australia, and the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank — have 
their head offices in London. 

For the year ending on June 30, 
1914, the total deposits of banks in 
Australia rose by nearly <£11,000.000, 
from £143,095,680 to £154,601,935. 
This corresponds with a decline of 
£3 l /> millions recorded a year ago. Of 
the total deposit increase deposits not 
bearing interest rose by £7,327,347, and 
fixed deposits by £3,578,908. At the 
same time loans were up by £1,713,588 
— an increase which compares with a 
decline of no less than £6,500,000. The 
coin, bullion and Australian notes held 
by Australian banks were about £5,- 
100,000 higher than a year previously. 
Thus the position disclosed at June 
30th this year is undoubtedly strong, 
and the recovery from the previous 
year’s somewhat unsatisfactory results 
is pronounced. Very similar tendencies 
are revealed in the accounts of New 
Zealand banks made up to the same 
date. Total deposits were higher by 
£2,300,702, having risen from £26,- 
546,454 to £28,847,156; and this in- 
crease was made up by a rise of £779,- 
189 in current accounts and £1,521,513 
in interest-bearing deposits. The se- 
verity of the loss which the war will 
impose on British Australasia must not 
be overlooked; but the requirements for 
clothing and blankets for the vast 



armies have caused a heavy demand 
and high prices. 



STATE SAVINGS BANK OF 
VICTORIA 

T\U RING the year ended June 30 the 
**** total amount at credit of depos- 
itors in all the branches and agencies 
increased by £1,815,774, making the to- 
tal at their credit on June 30, £23,381,- 
696, which includes £114,870 at their 
credit in savings bank deposit stock. 

The number of depositors’ accounts 
also increased during the year by 30,- 
487, making the total remaining num- 
ber open. 705,029. 

The reciprocal system in force be- 
tween the savings banks of all the 
States of Australia is largely used by 
depositors, who have the right to oper- 
ate on theii^ accounts all over the Com- 
monwealth; thus a Victorian depositor 
can obtain money on demand in any 
other State, as well as in any part of 
Victoria, and visitors to Victoria from 
any other States have a similar privi- 
lege; the sums payable on demand are, 
of course, limited, but any large sums 
can be likewise obtained in any part of 
Australia at short notice. 

Arrangements have also been made 
with the British Government to enable 
depositors travelling between the 
United Kingdom and Australia to oper- 
ate on their accounts in either country. 
Persons newly arrived from the United 
Kingdom have found this system very 
useful, and have availed themselves of 
it freely. Similar facilities were dur- 
ing the year arranged with New Zea- 
land, and the volume of business shows 
that this extension is much appreciated. 



Latin-America 



BRANCH BANK OPENED 



O N November 10 a branch of the 
National City Bank of New York 
was opened at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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FINANCIAL NEEDS OF CO- 
LOMBIA 



/CONDITIONS in Colombia are set 
forth in a letter from Consul Isaac 
A. Manning, dated at Barranquilla, 
October 23. 

That the economic situation in Co- 
lombia is far from sfitisfactorv is plain- 
ly evident, but that this condition is 
largely the reflex of the European war 
is also clear. Not only do business 
men, bankers and agriculturists all 
share in the present financial stress, 
but the Government of Colombia is also 
affected thereby. The suddenness of 
the war's breaking left no time for 
Federal retrenchment, and the loss of 
revenue resulting from the falling off 
in imports that has occurred since the 
declaration of hostilities in Europe has 
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Directors 
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Contingency Fund 2,500,600.00 

Foreign Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.; 

Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Naclonal de Mexico. Paris: 

Messrs, de Neufllze & Cle. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency: Messrs. A. 
RufTer & Sons. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank 
Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
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Garcla-Calamarte & Cia.; Banco Hlspano 
Americano. Milano: Credito Itallano. 
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Coatepcque Coban Ocos 
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General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Lott ora of Credit. 



militated against the building up of a 
treasury balance that had been depleted 
by expenditures for extensive public 
works. 

Financial assistance to both public 
and private interests in this time of 
crisis would redound to the ultimate 



Banco Agricola Comercial 

Established 1895 

SAN SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR, C. A. 

Authorized Capital, 08,000,000.00 Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000.00 

Reserve Fund, 100,000.00 Special Reserve Fund, 322,201.67 

DIRECTORS _ 

J. MAURICIO DUKE MIG LEl/ YUDICE FRANCISCO DU ENAS 

J. MAURICIO DUKE h. RAFAEL GUIROLA D. Manager, F. DREWS 

CORRESPONDENTS 

London: The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., with which is incorporated The Lon- 
don Bank of Mexico & South America, Limited. Paris: Comptoir National d’Escorapte de 

Paris; Perler & Cie. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg; Conrad Hinrich Don 

ner; Carlo Z. Thomsen; The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. Barcelona: Banco Espanol 
del Rio de la Plata; Garcia — Calamarte & Cia. New York: G. Amsinck & Co.; Bloom 

Bros. San Francisco: The Anglo & London Paris National Bank. Mexico: Banco de 
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good of the country extending such aid. 
While the Government of Colombia 
might not consider asking for a direct 
loan in the United States there is no 
reason why such a loan could not be 
arranged through local Colombian 
banks; and exporters in the United 
States could render similar assistance to 
the commercial interests of Colombia 
by the extension of reasonable credit to 
responsible firms. This is the opinion 
of three of the largest banks in Bar- 
ranquilla, two of which declare that 
they could place on first-class paper 
and security — ample, conservative and 
“gilt-edged” — at least $300,000 each, 
and keep it turning in the movement of 
well-established businesses and of grow- 
ing crops. 

There has been no replacing of the 
European credits withdrawn at the 
opening of the war, and only one bank- 
ing concern in the United States has 
permitted its correspondents to make 



FOUNDED 1844 

C. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 

HAVANA CUBA 

Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to us handled promptly and with care. 

Special attention paid to collections in 
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reasonably free use of their credits with 
it. American manufacturers, jobbers, 
agents and exporters have written thou- 
sands of letters and sent tons of cata- 
logues, offering to the trade in Colom- 
bia practically everything but the one 
thing that would help them restock, and 
that is reasonable credit. The banks 
are doing nothing but a legitimate 
banking business in exchange. One 
hank stated on the date the letter was 
written that it had not loaned a dollar 
since the war broke out. 






CONDITIONS IN URUGUAY 



W ITH the confirmation of the news 
of war in Europe the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay took immediate steps 
to safeguard the interests of the coun- 
try. Banking experts and practical ad- 
visers were called into consultation and 
a bill was evolved and passed to the 
following effect: 

(1) The notes of the Bank of the 
Republic are inconvertible until March 
8, 1915. 

(2) The Bank of the Republic may 
issue major notes ($10 and over) up 
to a maximum of $26,000,000, but must 



keep a gold reserve of not less than 
forty per cent, of its maximum issue 



and deposits at sight. 

(8) The bank may apply $4,000,000 
to a rediscounting of the^ portfolios of 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 
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other banks and may accept from the 
other banks gold to the same amount in 
exchange for notes. These deposits 
may be withdrawn at any time or must 
be withdrawn after six months if the 
Bank of the Republic so requires, and 
shall not count as a part of its gold 
reserve. These notes are not included 
in the above limit. 

(4) The hank’s notes are legal 
tender for all past or future pecuniary 
obligations, including deposits at sight. 
(All the foregoing provisions become 
void in six months.) 

(5) The execution of sentences of 
judicial sale and of every obligation 
with pact of resale is suspended for 
two months. 

(6) The eviction of tenants in ar- 
rears is suspended for one month. 

(7) The exportation, reembarkation 
and trans-shipment of coal is forbid- 
den, also of gold in specie or ingots. 



The Executive is authorized, however, 
to allow exceptions, these to include the 
supply of vessels. 

(8) The Executive may prohibit or 
regulate stock-exchange operations in 
bank notes. 

An Executive order thereupon pro- 
hibited all stock-exchange operations 
having as a result the depreciation of 
fiduciary money (i. e., the notes of the 
Bank of the Republic). 

Cuba 

PROSPEROUS BUSINESS CONDI- 
TIONS 

TPIIE rise in the price of sugar last 
summer has been the source of 
greatly added prosperity in Cuba. 
Commenting on conditions recently to 
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representative of the New York 
“ American,” J. T. Monahan, manager 
of the New York office of the National 
Bank of Cuba, said: 

“The outlook for Cuba is very flat- 
tering, due to the fact that cane sugar 
consumption must increase while beet 
sugar nations, like Russia and Ger- 
many, are at war and unable to harvest 
large crops, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that such conditions will be re- 
flected in an increase in the price of 
Cuban sugar. 

“During the recent increase in price 
from two cents to six cents per pound 
it is believed that almost 3,000,000 bags 



SAVINGS BANKS 

Will find forms and methods for all* 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
Illustrated and explained In the new 
book, 

‘The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 

By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 

Ex -Treasurer of a $25,000,000 saving# Bank 
and former Secretary of the Savings Bank 
w Section, American Bankers Association 

All legal decisions affecting Savings 
Banks and every phase of the prac- 
tical work, with the duties and respon- 
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38 chapters, 550 pages, over 100 illus- 
trations of blanks, forms, & model set 
of by-laws, etc. 

The first and only complete work on the subject 
Price 95.00. Carriage Prepaid 
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The Bankers Publishing Co. 
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were sold for delivery in the spring 
at over four cents per pound. The 
crop this year is estimated at from 2,- 
000,000 to 2,500,000 tons, and even 
taking the lower figure, if the crop can 
be marketed at the average of four 
cents per pound, it will bring to Cuba 
about $60,000,000 more than last sea- 
son’s crop of 2,500,000 tons. Some 
good judges think that the price of 




J. T. Monahan, 

MANAGER OF THE NEW YORK OFFICE NATIONAL 
BANK OF CUBA. 
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four cents per pound will be exceeded 
in a very few months if the w*ar con- 
tinues, and the curtailment of the beet 
sugar crop abroad compels the Euro- 
pean nations to purchase Cuban sugar. 

“An increase in production and in 
price will make the crop worth more 
than $200,000,000, exceeding the value 
of last year's crop by about $100,- 
000 , 000 . ’ 

“Cuba’s prosperity will be of great 
benefit to the United States, as this 
is now the only available market for 
its needs, as attested by recent heavy 
exports from here to the island re- 
public. It now remains for the Amer- 
ican merchants to retain this trade di- 
verted to the United States from 
Europe after the war ends.” 

• 

Asiatic 

BANK OF CHOSEN 

'THIE tenth ordinary general meeting 
of shareholders of the Bank of 
Chosen, whose head office is at Seoul, 
was held at the Bankers Association 
Building, Tokyo, August 15, when the 
following report of operations for the 
last half-year was made: 

The net profits for the half-year 
amounted to yen 399,328.34, to which 
must be added yen 37,330.11, brought 
forward from last half-year, making a 



total of yen 435.658.45, appor- 
tioned as follow's: Dividend at 

six per cent. per annum, yen 

225.000. 00; additional dividend at one 
per cent, per annum, yen 37,500.00 ; re- 
serve fund to provide for losses, yen 

50.000. 00; reserve fund to equalize div- 
idends, yen 8,000.00; bonus and allow- 
ances, yen 27,900.00; balance carried 
forward to next account, yen 88,258.45. 

The report made to the shareholders 
states that, on the whole, the monetary 
situation during the half-year under re- 
view* may be considered to have been 
threatened more than once by the effect 
of the sudden fall in the price of rice, 
and also of the overstocking of import- 
ed goods, with the result that the bank, 
while putting forth its endeavors to ex- 
tend its business, had to be constantly 
on guard in its operations in order to 
protect its own interests as w*ell as to 
prevent any disturbing elements from 
taking hold of the situation. Fortu- 
nately. the bank made satisfactory 
progress during the half-year and was 
able to gain a profit exceeding by far 
that for any preceding half-year, so 
much so that it is now* in a position to 
raise its rate of dividend and even to 
pay a dividend on the Government 
shares, a result never before attained. 

The present capital of the Bank of 
Chosen is yen 10,000,000, of which yen 

7.500.000 is paid up divided into 100,- 
000 shares of 100 yen each, of which 

30.000 sharA are subscribed by the 
Government. 



* 6 HPHE farm is the basis of all industry, 
but for many years this country has 
made the mistake of unduly assisting manu- 
facture, commerce and other activities that 
center in cities, at the expense of the farm/' 

— James J. Hill. 
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The Federal Reserve Bank System 



FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 



Chairman — William G. McAdoo, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury (ex-officio). 
Governor — C. S. Hamlin, Boston. 
Vice-Governor — Paul M. Warburg, 

X ew York. 



Adolph C. Miller, San Francisco. 

W. P. G. Harding, Birmingham, Ala. 
Frederick A. Delano. Chicago. 

John Skelton Williams, Comptroller 
of the Currency (ex officio). 



Twelve Regional Reserve Banks and Their Directors: 



DISTRICT NO. 1. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Alfred L. Aiken, Governor. 

CLASS A. 

Group 1 — Thos. P. Beal. Boston. Mass. 

Group 2 — C. G. Sanford, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Group 3 — A. M. Heard, Manchester, N. H. 
CLASS B. 

Group 1 — C. A. Morss, Boston. Mass. 

Group 2 — E. R. Morse, Proctor, Vt. 

Group 3 — C. G. Washburn, Worcester, Mass. 
CLASS C. 

Frederic H. Curtiss. Boston, Mass., Reserve 
Agent and Chairman of the Board. 

Walter S. Hackney. Providence. R. I.. Deputy 
Agent and Vice-Chairman. 

Allen Hollis, Concord, N. H. 

DISTRICT NO. 2. 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Benjamin Strong. Governor. 

CLASS A. 

Group 1 — William Woodward, New York. 

Group 2 — R. H. Treman, Ithaca. N. Y. 

Group 3 — F. D. Locke, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CLASS B. 

Group 1 — Henry R. Towne, New York. 

Group 2 — W. B. Thompson. Yonkers. N. Y. 
Group 3 — L. R. Palmer, Croton-on-Hudson. N. Y. 
CLASS C. 

Pierre Jay, New York City, Reserve Agent and 
Chairman of the Board. 

Charles Starek, New York City, Deputy Agent 
and Vice-Chairman. ' 

George F. Peabody, Lake George, N. Y. 

DISTRICT NO. 3. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
Charles J. Rhoads, Governor. 

CLASS A. 

Group 1 — Charles J. Rhoads, Philadelphia. 
Group 2 — W. H. Peck, Scranton, Pa. 

Group 3 — M. J. Murphy. Scranton. Pa. 



CLASS B. 

Group 1 — Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia. 

Group 2 — E. S. Stuart. Philadelphia. 

Group 3 — Geo. W. F. Gaunt, Mulllca Hill, N. J. 
CLASS C. 

Richard L. Austin. Philadelphia, Pa.. Federal 
Reserve Agent and Chairman of the Board. 
George M. Lamontc. Bound Brook, N. J., Dep- 
uty Federal Reserve Agent and Vice-Chair- 
man. 

George W. Norris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DISTRICT NO. 4. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

E. R. Fancher, Governor. 

CLASS A. 

Group 1 — Robert Wardop, Pittsburgh. 

Group 2 — W. S. Rowe. Cincinnati. O. 

Group 3 — S. B. Rankin. South Charleston. O. 

CLASS B. 

Group 1 — Thomas A. Combs. Lexington, Ky. 
Group 2 — C. H. Bagiev, Corry, Pa. 

Group 3 — A. T. Patrick, Salyersvllle, Ky. 

CLASS C. 

D. C. Wills, Bellevue, Pa., Chairman and Re- 
serve Agent. 

Lyman T. Treadway. Cleveland. Ohio, Vice- 
Chairman and Deputy Agent. 

H. B. Wolfe, Columbus. Ohio. 

DISTRICT NO. 5. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va. 
George J. Seay, Governor. 

CLASS A. 

Group 1 — Waldo Newcomer, Baltimore. Md. 
Group 2 — John F. Bruton. Wilson. N. C. 

Group 3 — Edwin Mann, Bluefleld, W. Va. 

CLASS B. 

Group 1 — George J. Seay. Richmond, Va. 

Group 2 — D. R. Coker, Hartsvllle, S. C. 

Group 3 — J. F. Oyster, Washington. D. C. 
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CLAPS C. 

William Ingle, Baltimore, Md., Reserve Agent 
and Chairman of the Board. 

James A. Moncure, Richmond, Va., Deputy 
Agent and Vice-Chairman and Secretary. 

M. F. H. Gouverneur, Wilmington, N. C. 

DISTRICT NO. 6. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 
Joseph A. McCord, Governor. 

Cl. ASS A. 

Group 1 — L. P. Hillyer, Macon. Ga. 

Group 2 — F. W. Foote. Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Group 3 — W. H. Toole, Winder, Ga. 

('LASS B. 

Group 1 — P. H. Saunders. New Orleans, La. 
Group 2 — J. a. McCrary, Decatur. Ga. 

Group 3— W. H. Hartford, Nashville, Tenn. 
CLASS C. 

M. B. Willborn, Anniston, Ala., Chairman of the 
Board and Federal Reserve Agent. 

Edward T. Brown, Atlanta, Ga., Vice-Chairman 
and Deputy Federal Reserve Agent. 

W. H. Kettig, Birmingham, Ala. 

DISTRICT NO. 7. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

James B. McDougal, Governor. 

C. R. McKay, Deputy Governor 
Bentley G. McCloud, Cashier. 

W. L. McLallen, Secretary. 

CLASS A. 

Group 1 — George M. Reynolds, Chicago. 

Group 2 — James B. Forgan. Chicago. 

Group 3 — E. L. Johnson, Waterloo, la. 

CLASS B. 

Group 1 — H. B. Joy, Detroit, Mich. 

Group 2 — M. B. Hutchison, Ottumwa, la. 

Group 3 — A. H. Vogel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

CLASS C. 

C. H. Bosworth, Chicago, 111., Reserve Agent 
and Chairman of the Board. 

W. L. McLallen, Columbia City, Ind., Deputy 
Agent and Vice-Chairman. 

Edwin T. Meredith, Des Moines, la. 

DISTRICT NO. 8. 

Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. Mo. 
Rolla Wells, Governor. 

CLASS A. 

Group 1 — Walker Hill, St. Louis, Mo. 

Group 2 — F. O. Watts, St. Louis, Mo. 

Group 3 — Oscar Fenley, Louisville. Ky. 

CLASS B. 

Group 1 — Murray Carleton. St. Louis, Mo. 
Group 2— W. B. Plunkett, Little Rock, Ark. 
Group 3 — Leroy Percy, Greenville, Miss. 

CLASS C. 

William McMartln, St. Louis, Mo., Reserve 
Agent and Chairman of the Board. 

Walter W. Smith, St. Louis, Mo., Deputy Agent 
and Vice-Chairman. 

John Boehne, Evansville, Ind. 

DISTRICT NO. 9. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Theodore Wold, Governor. 

CLASS A. 

Group 1 — E. W. Decker. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Group 2 — L. B. Hanna. Fargo, N. D. 

Group 3 — J. C. Bassett, Aberdeen, S. D. 



CLASS B. 

Group 1 — F. R. Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 

Group 2 — F. P. Hixon, La Crosse. Wis. 

Group 3 — N. B. Holter, Helena, Mont. 

CLASS C. 

John F. Rich, Red Wing, Minn., Reserve Agent 
and Chairman of the Board. 

T. M. Kerst, St. Paul, Minn., Deputy Agent and 
Vice-Chairman. 

John W. Black, Houghton, Mich. 



DISTRICT NO. 10. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles M. Sawyer, Governor. 

CLASS A. 

Group 1 — Gordon Jones. Denver, Colo. 

Group 2 — W. J. Bailey, Atchison, Kas. 

Group 3 — C. E. Burnham. Norfolk, Neb. 

CLASS B. 

Group 1 — M. L. McClure, Kansas City, Mo. 
Group 2 — T. C. Byrne, Omaha, Neb. 

Group 3 — L. A. Wilson, El Reno, Okla. 

CLASS C. 

J. Z. Miller, Kansas City, Reserve Agent and 
Chairman of the Board. 

A. E. Ramsey, Muskogee, Okla., Deputy Agent 
and Vice-Chairman. 

R. H. Malone, Denver. 

DISTRICT NO. 11. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Texas. 
Oscar Wells, Governor. 

CLASS A. 

Group 1 — Oscar Wells, Houston. Texas. 

Group 2 — E. K. Smith, Shreveport, La. 

Group 3 — B. A. McKinney, Durant, Okla. 

CLASS B. 

Group 1 — Marlon Sansom, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Group 2 — Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Group 3 — J. J. Culberson, Paris, Texas. 

CLASS C. 

E. O. Tennlson. Federal Reserve Agent and 
Chairman of the Board. 

W. F. McCaleb, Deputy Agent and Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Felix Martinez. 



DISTRICT NO. 12. 



Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 
Archibald Kains, Governor. 



CLASS A 

Group 1 — C. K. McIntosh. San Francisco, Cal. 
Group 2 — J. K. Lynch. San Francisco, Cal. 
Group 3 — Alden Anderson, Sacramento, Cal. 
CLASS B. 

Group 1 — A. B. C. Dohrman, San Francisco, Cal. 
Group 2 — J. A. McGregor, San Francisco, Cal. 
Group 3 — E. H. Cox, Madera, Cal. 

CLASS C. 



John Perrin, Federal Reserve Agent and Chair- 
man of the Board. 

Claude Gatch, Deputy Agent and Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Charles E. Peabcdy. 
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First Consolidated Statement 
of the Federal Reserve 
Banks 

TC^OL LOWING is the first consoli- 
dated statement of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks showing condition 
at the close of business November 20: 



Cash on hand — 

Gold coin and certificates. .. .$203,415,000 
Legal tender, silver certifi- 
cates and subsidiary coin.. 37,308,000 



Total $240,7:23,000 

Rediscounts 5,607,000 

All other assets 95,000 



Total $246,425,000 

Capital paid in $18,072,000 

Reserve deposits 227,138,000 

Federal reserve notes in circu- 
lation 1,215,000 



Total $246,425,000 

Gold reserve against all 

liabilities 89 per cent. 

Cash reserve against all 

liabilities 105 per cent. 

Cash reserve against all 

liabilities after setting 
aside 40 per cent, gold re- 
serve against Federal re- 
serve notes in circulation.. 105 per cent. 



Federal Reserve Rediscount 
Rate 



November 13 rediscount rates 
were fixed by the Federal Reserve 



Board as follow's: 


On paper 
maturing 
within 


On paper 
maturing 
within 
a time 
greater 
than 


Reserve District. 


30 days. 
Per cent. 


30 days. 
Per cent. 


New York 


... 5^ 


6 


Philadelphia 


.. 5% 


6 


Boston 


6 


6 


Cleveland 


.. 6 


6 


Richmond 


.. 6 


6 


Chicago 


.. 6 


6 


St. Louis 


6 


6 


Atlanta 


.. 6 


6^5 


Minneapolis 


6 


6^ 


Kansas Citv 


6 


6% 


Dallas 


6 


6*6 


San Francisco 


.. 6 


6% 



New Bank War Tax Rule 

A RULE stipulating the method of 
** ** arriving at the amount of undivid- 
ed profits upon which a banker must 
pay the war tax has been issued by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as 
f ollows : 

“In a previous ruling it was held 
that the undivided profits should be 
figured for each business day, and the 
average thereof taken as the amount of 
undivided profits to be used in com- 
puting the tax due. In many instances 
it is clear that such a method would be 
more or less impracticable and involve 
too lengthy a calculation in arriving at 
the basis desired. Therefore while 
perhaps the daily average of undivided 
profits, as set forth above, is the one 
absolutely accurate method by which 
to arrive at the amount to be entered 
into the total of capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, this office will accept 
a return, under oath, from any banker 
where the undivided profits are com- 
puted in any manner whereby a fair 
and just amount is arrived at repre- 
senting the average amount of the un- 
divided profits employed by the bank 
during the fiscal year preceding the 
year for which the tax is due. 

“It should be understood, in the 
event the amount of undivided profits 
arrived at by the banker is questioned, 
that the average undivided profits 
should be computed for each business 
day, as set forth in the previous 
ruling/* 

w 



Teaching Thrift 



CEEMIXGLY there lurks in the fol- 
^ lowing, from the “Texas Bankers 
Journal,” a trace of sarcasm: 

“Thrift is now sent out in printed 
pamphlets written by high salaried 
dreamers with pink tinted, highly pol- 
ished, manicured finger nails, holding 
a pen over an imported blotter on an 
extravagantly handsome mahogany 
desk, and about as useless in the prac- 
tice of thrift as a soap bubble is for 
making a plowshare/* 
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Banking and Financial Notes 




Omr/tnfZbrtitienr 



Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital . . . S200.000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

—On November 28 the New York 
Stock Exchange reopened for limited 
trading in bonds. 

— George B. Williams vice-president 
of the Chelsea Exchange Bank, is active 
in organizing a State bank with $250,- 
000 capital and $02,500 surplus, the 
new bank to be located in the vicinity 
of Broadway and Forty-second street. 

— Thomas Ilildt, \ ice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, Balti- 
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more, is a new director of the Astor 
Trust Company. 

— As a result of the reduction in 
the legal reserve requirement of the 
national banks from twenty-five to 
eighteen per cent, under the Federal 
Reserve Act, the statement of the 
clearing-house banks on November 21, 
the first issued since the new law be- 
came effective, showed a surplus of re- 
serve above legal requirements amount- 
ing to $1 7(5.830.5 10. The previous 
week’s statement showed a surplus of 
only $7, H 3,900. 

Of course, this large surplus on No- 
vember 21 Mas due to the change in the 
laM’ rather than to any marked actual 
change in the conditions of the clear- 
ing-house banks. Nevertheless, it in- 
creases the lending capacity of the 
banks, provided the bankers accept the 
view that the reserves of the banks 
may safely be reduced from twenty-five 
to eighteen per cent. 

The statement of November 21 was 



as follows: 

Loans, etc $2,146,1S9,000 

Reserve in own vaults 350.462.000 

Reserve in Federal Res. Bk.. 96.060.000 
Res. in other depositaries... 64,424.000 

Net demand deposits 1,936.028.000 

Net time deposits 91.932,000 

Circulation 92,652,000 

Aggregate reserve 510,946.000 

Excess reserve 176.S30.540 



— Otto L. Dommcrich of the firm of 
I,. F. Dommcrich & Company has been 
added to the board of directors of the 
Citizens Central National Bank. 

— At the close of its first week’s 
business, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York made this statement of 



condition: 

Discounts $3,023,500 

Cash 108,314.674 

Capital 3,321.950 

Fed. res. notes outstanding... 224. S25 

Net deposits 107,529,994 
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Vault Filing Equipment on the UNIT Plan 

Our facilities and experience enable ua to properly equip a 
vault complete fora bank of any sizp. r £be Baker-Vawter 
Unit plan enables the small bariK to install one section at a 
time and add to it as its growth demands 

If you are interested in the best method of fillup Cheeks, 
Deposit Tickets, Pass Books. Documents, Correspondence, 
Reports, or any of the records the average bank has to file, 
you will find it to j^our interest to write us for particulars. 

We carry in stock for immediate shipment a large variety of 
High Grade Steel Filing Sections for High Grade Banks. 

Baker- Vawter Sections are built for sendee — not to fit a 
price. Ask for catalogue. 

BAKER- VAWTER COMPANY 

Bank Accounting Systems Steel Filing Equipment 
BKNTON HARBOR, MICH. HOLYOKE, MASS. 

OFFICES— In all principal cities SALESMEN— Everywhere 



The above is exclusive of Federal 
Reserve notes on hands, earnings, ex- 
penses and accruals. 

— Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, has been 
elected to the board of directors of that 
institution. 

— The Metropolitan Trust Company 
announces that Harold Herrick, presi- 
dent of the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company, and Alfred P. Walker, pres- 
ident of the Standard .Milling Company 
and the Hecker- Jones- Jewell Milling 
Company, have been elected directors 
in place of the late Frederick T. Mar- 
tin and the late Bray ton Ives. 

— National banks in New York are 
rapidly retiring the so-called emergency 
circulation. 

— Hon. George E. Roberts, ex-Di- 
rector of the United States Mint, and 
forinerly president of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago, has become assistant to the pres- 
ident of the National City Bank. Mr. 
Roberts is widely known as a banking 
and economic authority. 

— The Morris Plan Company of New 
York has filed its organization certifi- 
cate with the Banking Department at 
Albany, and it is proposed that the 
company will begin its business in the 
Kuhn-Loeb Building at 52 William 
street, during the present month. 

This company will be the first unit 
to operate the M orris Plan of industrial 



loans and investments in New York 
city. It will begin business with a 
capital of $100,000, and it is proposed 
to increase this capital, and to estab- 
lish branches in different parts of the 
city, as the growth of its business and 
the demand for its facilities may war- 
rant. 

The Morris Plan provides opportu- 
nity for persons of moderate means to 
secure loans of money at reasonsable 
rates of interest, repayable under equit- 
able conditions acceptable to the bor- 
rower and safe and remunerative for 
the lender; also opportunity for those 
of small means to secure a safe and 
profitable investment in denominations 
of $50 or multiples, payment for which 
may be made in installments bearing 
interest, whereby small investors are 
provided with an incentive for sys- 
tematic saving of a fixed proportion of 
their earnings. 

The Morris Plan has been in oper- 
ation, through independent companies 
organized in the years indicated, in 
the following cities: Norfolk, Va., 

1910; Atlanta, Ga., 1911; Baltimore, 
Md.. 1912; Washington, D. C., 1912; 
Richmond, Va., 1912; St. Louis, Mo., 
1913; Mempliis, Tenn., 1913; Charles- 
ton, S. C., 1913; Columbia, S. C., 1913; 
Springfield, Mass., 1913; Denver, 
Colo., 1913; Philadelphia, Pa., 1913; 
Lynchburg, Va., 1913; Portsmouth, 
Va., 1914; Nashville, Tenn., 1914. 

These companies in the aggregate 
have loaned $6,100,000 to 49,500 bor- 
rowers, the average loan being for 
$128. 
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THE 

GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Fifth Avenue Building 

Corner Fifth Ave. nnd Twenty-Third Street 

NEW YORK 

CAPITAL SURPLUS 

$ 1 , 000,000 $ 1 , 000,000 

OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR. President 

CHARLES T. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 

WM. L. DOUGLAS. 2d Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 

R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 
DIRECTORS 

Junes McCuteheon William H. Gelshenen 
Charles T. Wills Morgan J O’Brien 

Rnei W. Poor Thomas D. Adams 

Samuel Adams Daniel 8. McElroy 

Robert J. Horner 



The following are the incorporators 
and directors of the first Morris Plan 
company in New York: 

Frederick \V. Allen, vice-president 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
director National Surety Company; 
George F. Canfield, vice-president 
State Charities Aid Association, * of 
the firm of Messrs. Satterlee, Canfield 
& Stone; Thomas Cochran, president 
Liberty National Bank, director Astor 
Trust Company: Raymond Du Puy, 
vice-president and general manager 
Virginian Railway Company; Lewis B. 



Gawtrv, vice-president Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, trustee 
Bank for Savings, trustee County 
Trust Company and First National 
Bank, White Plains, N. Y. ; Thomas 
H. Gillespie, vice-president and di- 
rector T. A. Gillespie Company, gen- 
eral contractors; Arthur Hagen, of 
Messrs. Millett, Roe & Hagen, bankers 
and brokers; Richard T. H. Halsey, of 
Messrs. Halsey & Hudnut, chairman 
finance committee and Governor New 
York Stock Exchange; Edwin O. Hol- 
ier, of Messrs. Holter, Ingalls & Guth- 
rie, attorneys; Sam A. Lewisohn, of 
Messrs. Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, di- 
rector City & Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, and Crocker- Wheeler Company; 
Fred E. Linder, of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, New 
York; John R. MaoArthur, Messrs. 
MacArtlmr Brothers, general contract- 
ors; John Markle, president G. B. 
Markle Company, anthracite coal op- 
erators; Wallace D. McLean, assistant 
to the president, United States Express 
Company; Arthur J. Morris, of Messrs. 
Morris, Garnett & Cotten, lawyers, 
Norfolk, Va., and originator of the 
Morris Plan; Jason A. Neilson, with 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Company, 
ex-president American Institute of 
Banking; James E. Russell, dean of 
Teachers College, New York; Charles 
H. Sabin, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; Theo- 
dore P. Shonts, president Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company; Willard 



KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,925,000 



Jl’T.IAN I). FAIRCHILD. President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARK NESS, 
d. w. McWilliams. 

WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 

WALTER E. BEDELL 
EDWARD C. BLUM 
GEORGE V. BROWER 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRC HILD 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 



OFFICERS 

THOMAS BLAKE. Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Aiwt. Secy 

Vice-President j. NORMAN CARPENTER. Trust Officer 

GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 

TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM HARKNESS DICK 8. RAMSAY 

JOSEPH HUBER H. B. 8CHARMANN 

WHITMAN W. KENYON JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 

JOHN McNAMEE OSWALD W. UHL 

D W. McWILLIAMS JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 

HENRY A. MEYER W. M. VAN ANDEN 

CHARLES A. O DONOHUE LLEWELLYN A. WRAY 

CHARLES E. PERKINS JOHN J. WILLIAMS 



ACCOUNTS INVITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
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AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

FOR WOMEN 

COATS AND WRAPS 

In Ermine, Seal, Broadtail, Caracul, Seal Dyed Muskrat, Mink, and Mole 

NECKPIECES AND MUFFS 

In Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, Ermine, Skunk, Fox, Lynx, Mink, etc. 

Men’s Fur and Fur-Lined Coats 
Rugs, Robes, Caps and Gloves 

C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 

IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 

126 West 42d Street 
New York City 
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T p intelligent 
mEv' handling of 

■ tt TM * tems and low rates 
■ggljB appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 
*9™* BUSINESS 

Resources, $10,000,000.00 

A. D. BI8RBLL , President 
C. B. HTJNTLKY, VicePresident 
X. H. HUTCHINSON, Viet- President 
X. J. NEWELL, Vice- /resident 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
C. O. FEIL, Asst Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD. Assistant Cashier 
O. H, BANOERT, Assistant Cashier 



Straight, banker; Henry R. Towne, 
president and director Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, ex-president 
Merchants Association, Class B director 
New York Federal Reserve Bank; Guy 
E. Tripp, chairman board of directors 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, director United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, trus- 
tee American Surety Company; Wil- 
liam Turnbull, retired banker; Arthur 
Williams, connected with the New 
York Edison Company; Clark Wil- 
liams, ex-Supcrintendcnt of Banks and 
ex-Comptroller of the State of New 
York; Charles T. Wills, builder, di- 
rector Garfield National Bank. 

— Publication of the detailed state- 
ments of the clearing-house banks was 
resumed on December 5. 



— With the appointment of Joseph 
A. Broderick as chief of the division 
of audit and examination of the New 
Federal Reserve System, New York 
Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, is again contributing toward the 
success of the new financial system 
of the country. 

Mr. Broderick’s long experience in 
trust company work and his later suc- 
cess in inaugurating a new system of 
examinations in the New York State 
Banking Department, as well as his 
activities in connection with the work 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
and his many contributions to the 
financial literature of the country, have 
fitted him for the important duties 
of his new position. It is an assur- 
ance that the work of audit and exam- 
ination of the new system will be thor- 
ough in every respect. 

— Conditions in New York are un- 
doubtedly improving, as indicated by 
the opening of the Cotton Exchange, 
the partial resumption of Stock Ex- 
change operations, the lifting of the 
sixtv-day rule on savings banks with- 
drawals, and the rapid retirement of 
clearing-house loan certificates and 
emergency currency. These improve- 
ments at New York, of course, reflect 
a general brightening of financial 
skies. 

— All clearing-house loan certificates 
have been retired. Following are some 



INVESTIGATE < 

J* MR. BANKER: We match and print your depositor's name on the litho- p 
! graphed checks you furnish him in the exact style of letter used by your S 
^ Bank. We print the end from a 5 

CEROTYPE ENGRAVING | 

j the result being, your customer's check is equal to a specially engraved ? 
design. We can use your own stock checks, or we can furnish stock | 

• checks either Cerotyped or lithographed. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. | 

* n 

f Our prices are reasonable. Our service perfect. 1 

! FRANK McLEES & BROS., 18 ROSE ST., NEW YORK J 
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B ANKS contemplating 
improvements should 
consult us immediately, 
thereby avoiding errors in 
planning. 

We build banks complete , 
including interior <work, 
decorations and equipment 

Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 

Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing material necessary 
to complete a modern equipped bank building sold 
direct to banks, built complete, using highest grade 
of materials at a conservatively economical price. 

We co-operate with your local architect. 

106 East 19th Street - - New York 



interesting facts regarding these is- 
sues: 

Date of first issue, August 3, 1914; 
date of last issue, October 15, 1914; 
aggregate issue, $124,695,000; largest 
amount outstanding, $109,185,000; 
largest amount in circulation, $57,625,- 
000; date of first cancellation, August 
26, 1914; date of last cancellation, 

November 28. 1914; number of days, 
first issue to last cancellation, 118. 

Collateral deposited for loan certifi- 
cates : 

Commercial paper $234,465,000 60.7 % 

Bonds and securities .... 163.S73.000 35.5% 

Collateral loens 63.836.000 13.8% 

Total $462,174,000 

The maximum amount of collateral 
in the hands of the committee at any 
one time was $158,327,000. 

Committee — Albert H. Wiggin, pres- 
ident Chase National Bank; William 
Woodward, president Hanover National 
Bank; James S. Alexander, president 
National Bank of Commerce; Clarence 
H. Kelsey, president Title Guarantee 



and Trust Company; Stephen Baker, 
president Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany; Francis L. Hine, president First 
National Bank. 

Associate Committee — Walter E. 

Frew, president Corn Exchange Bank; 
Gilbert C. Thorne, vice-president Na- 
tional Park Bank; Otto T. Bannard, 
president New York Trust Company; 
William A. Simonson, president Second 
National Bank; Herbert P. Howell, 
vice-president National Bank of Com- 
merce. 

— Directors of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee of five, consisting 
of Governor Strong and Messrs. Jay, 
Woodward, Towne and Thompson. Mr. 
Woodward, who is a Class A director 
of the bank, will act as Deputy Gov- 
ernor pending the election of a per- 
manent deputy. 

James F. Curtis of Boston, who was 
for several years Assistant Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts and subse- 
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The 

Old National 
Bank 



of SpoKane 

W ITH direct connections in 
every banking point through- 
out the “Inland Empire” — 
a re«ion three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 

OFFICERS 

/>. IF. TWOHY. f ‘resilient 
T.J. Jl r.V HI HI), Vice -Pre >ii lent 
IF. D. YIS'CEST, Vi e- President 
J. A. 1' F.OM A AW, Cashier 

ii j. .sjfrT/ixoy 

a . //. a i: kes woo /> j. w, bra i> l e y 

Assistant Cashie 



RESOURCES : $13,000,000 




quently Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury under Secretaries MacVeagh 
and McAdoo, was elected Acting Secre- 
tary. He will advise the bank upon 
legal matters. 

C. E. Gregory, cashier of the Na- 
tional City Bank, will act as cashier 
for the Reserve Bank, pending the 
election of a permanent cashier. Other 
acting cashiers are B. W. Jones, as- 
sistant secretary, and R. E. Giles, as- 
sistant treasurer of the Bankers Trust 
Company, and S. A. Welldon, assist- 
ant cashier of the First National Bank. 

I. B. Hopper, manager of the credit 
department of the Chemical National 
Bank, joined the staff temporarily and 
will undertake the organization of the 
credit system of the bank. 

— November 1 1 marked the removal 
of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company 
into the new building, at the corner 
of Wall and Broad streets — the site 
occupied by the firm since 1872. This 
new structure is built of the finest Ten- 
nessee marble, is of a simple type of 
architecture, and contains a security 
vault of extraordinary strength. It 
stands on a plot of ground valued at 
some $4,000,000. While at present 
the building is but four stories, its 
foundations are such as to permit of a 
much greater height if found desirable 
at a later date. 

— The Guaranty Trust Company has 
prepared in pamphlet form a handy 
synopsis of the new War Tax Law, 
which was passed by Congress on Oc- 
tober 22. All commodities and other 
items affected by the law are arranged 
in alphabetical order with the tax on 
each distinctly indicated. In addition, 
all definitions contained in the law are 
arranged by themselves, as are also all 
penalties and miscellaneous provisions. 
Another section gives the exact date 
when the tax on each of the schedules 
becomes effective. 



Directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, at their meeting 
on November 25, elected J. P. Mor- 
gan to represent this district as a 
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wiornber of the Federal Advisory Coun- 

cil. 

— Removal of the offices of the New 
Y ork Federal Reserve Bank is report- 
ed from 27 Pine street to 62 Cedar 
■street — the ground floor of the build- 
ing of Plarvey Fisk & Sons. 



Philadelphia 

— Between September 12 and Oc- 
tober 31 the Philadelphia National 
Bank showed a gain of over $3,400,000 
in deposits. Surplus and profits and 
total resources also have substantially 
increased, as may be seen from the ac- 
companying table: 



Sept. 12 Oct. 31 

Deposits $55,314,482.27 $58,714,566.88 

Surplus and 

profits 4,936,130.64 5,167,384.79 



Total resources. $65,703,153.21 70,064,051.17 

Examining the respective statements 
In detail, it is found that the increase 
in deposits eame almost entirely from 
individuals, the figures on the two dates 
being as shown herewith: 

Individual de- Sept. 12 Oct. 31 

posits $33,143,433.63 $36,394,814.19 

Bank deposits. . 22,171,048.64 22,319,752.69 

Nor did this gain come from an ex- 
pansion of loans, the item “loans and 
discounts” being slightly less on Oc- 
tober 31 than on September 12. Circu- 
lation was also reduced by $193,600. 
The complexion of the figures warrants 
the conclusion that the Philadelphia 
National Bank is either gaining new 
accounts or that its present depositors 
are adding to their funds in the bank 
— and in either event the result must 
be peculiarly gratifying to President 
Rue and his associates at a time when 
a growth in business constitutes an ex- 
ceptional evidence of strength and good 
management. 

— Joseph Moore, Jr., president of 
the National Bank of Northern Liber- 
ties, completed twenty-five years of 
service as an official of that institution 



Planters National Bank 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




KENTUCKY 



TENNESSEE 



c-y_ / m tsur>/ UUf 

WreaM location 
Mdfaa/i/tes 
OfecSer/e 
, f/>efntire 



Capital 

$300,000 

Surplus and Profits 

$1,500,000 

Total Rotoureas 

$9,900,000 

OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 

J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 

RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 

R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 

Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 
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INCORPORATED 1832 



The Bank of 



CAPITAL PAID-UP 
$6,500,000 






RESERVE FUND 
$11,900,000 



Total Assets over $90,000,000 



HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

JOHN Y. PAYZANT, President 
CHAS. ARCHIBALD, Vice-President 
G. S. CAMPBELL J. WALKER ALLISON 

HECTOR McINNES Hon. N. CURRY 

J. H. PLUMMER ROBT. E HARRIS 
JAS. MANCHESTER W. W. WHITE M. D. 



GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
TORONTO 

H. A. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
D. WATERS, Asst. General Manager 
J. A. McLEOD, Snp’t ol Branches 
E CROCKETT, Snp't of Branches 
C. D. SCHURMAN, Chief Inspector 



BRANCHES IN CANADA: 

29 in Nova Scotia 7 in Prlnco Edward Island 34 in Now Brunswick 

10 in Quebec 65 in Ontario 14' in Western Provinces 

NEWFOUNDLAND: 

Bay Roberts Bell Island Bonavista Bonne Bay Brigus Burin 
Carbonear Fogo Grand Bank Harbor Grace Sc. John’s 
Twillingate Wesleyville 

WEST INDIES: 

CUBA— Havana (Two Offices). PORTO RICO— San Juan. 

J AMAICA— Black River, Kingston, Mandeville, Montego Bay, Poit 
Antonio, Port Maria, St. Ann’s Bay, Savannah-la-Mar 



NEW YORK: 



CHICAGO: 



BOSTON: 



H. F. Patterson, Agent W. H. Davies, Mgr. W. Caldwell, Mgr. 



CORRESPONDENTS: 

Great Britain: London Joint Stock B.'jnk, Ltd., and Royal Bank of Scotland. 
France : Credit Lyonnais. 

United States: Bank of New York, N. B. A., New York; First National 
Bank, Chicago; Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; Merchants 
National Bank, Boston; Citizens National Bank, Baltimore; First National 
Bank, Minneapolis; Canadian Bank of Commerce, San Francisco. 

Special facilities for making prompt collections on 
Canada, Newfoundland and the 
x West Indies 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 

W# cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 

Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 




D. C. Wills 



on November 9, and to mark the occa- 
sion the directors of the bank gave a 
dinner in Mr. Moore's honor at the 
Bellevue-Stra tf ord. 

— In the line of service the Corn 
Exchange National Bank has prepared 
an “A, B, C of the War Tax," giving 
both a convenient digest of the law 
and the full text. 



Pittsburgh 



— D. C. Wills, cashier of the Dia- 
mond National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
was chosen as Federal Reserve Agent 
and Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

Mr. Wills was born in 1872 and was 
graduated at the Allegheny High 
School 1889, and then entered the Me- 
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chanics National Bank, Pittsburgh, and 
was soon promoted to be paying teller. 
Since 1904 he has been cashier of the 
Diamond National Bank. He is past 
president of the Bankers and Bank 
Clerks Mutual Benefit Association, of 
Pittsburgh, a member of the executive 
council of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, director in the Diamond Sav- 
ings and Diamond National Banks and 
president of the Citizens National 
Bank of Bellevue, Pa. 

— At the close of business on Octo- 
ber 81 the Mellon National Bank re- 
ported: Capital, $6,000,000; surplus, 
$2,200,000; undivided profits, $882,- 
605 ; deposits, $44,272,230, and total 
resources, $59,416,514.99. 

— On the evening of November 16 
members of ' the Bankers and Bank 
Clerks Mutual Benefit Association met 
at the Hotel Schenlev for their forty- 
first anniversary banquet. These of- 
ficers of the organization were 
chosen: C. C. Hammond, president; C. 
L. Werner, vice-president; Joseph B. 
Drake, treasurer; Homer D. Smith, 
recording secretary; William H. Jolly, 
corresponding secretary; J. P. McKel- 
vev, Thomas W. Campbell, Lynn R. 
Ramsey, C. C. Taylor, E. C. Striebech 
and W./ H. Logan, directors; H. C. 
McEldowney and A. S. Bevmer, trus- 
tees. 

— November 8 was the semi-centen- 
nial of the First National Bank of St. 
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Johnsville, N. Y., which the bank cele- 
brated by moving into its thoroughly 
modern building recently completed. 

— Bankers at Camden, N. J., have 
formed a plan for bringing all the 
banks and trust companies of Camden 
county into an organization to look 
after the welfare of these institutions. 



— The Fidelity Trust Company of 
Baltimore announces arrangements for 
a trip all around South America, in 
the interest of furthering trade relations 
hetween the United States and Latin 
America, to be taken by several hun- 
dred bankers, manufacturers, export- 
ers and importers of this country. The 
trip is to take 106 days and the Red 
Star line steamship Finland has been 
chartered. It will leave New York 
January 27, and Baltimore, where the 
main party will join it. January 29. 

Members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, as well as all of 
the leading merchants, manufacturers 
and bankers of that city, will be in- 
vited to take the trip at a practically 
nominal cost. Arrangements have 
been made with the State Department 
for the cooperation of the diplomatic 
and consular service in Latin America. 
Lecturers will go ahead of the trip to 
explain its purpose. 

There will also be on board an elab- 
orate exhibition of American made 
products for South Americans to see 
when the ship visits the various ports. 
The trip will be down the east coast 
of South America, through the Straits 
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tain adequate balances. 



of Magellan, up the west coast, through 
the Canal to the West Indies and 
then home. The ship is due to arrive 
back in New York on May 11. 

— The First National Bank of Pitts- 
ton, Pa., is now in its new building. 

— A new bankers’ association has 
been organized under the title of the 
“Authorized Bankers Association” of 
the State of New York, composed of 
all those private bankers in the State 
that have qualified under the new 
banking law. 

At its first annual convention the 
following were elected officers to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, Rich- 
ard M. Lederer; vice-president, Ray- 
mond Guarini; secretary, Karl Schenk, 
and treasurer, Henry J. Schnitzer. The 
board of governors to serve for the 
first year consists of the officers of the 
association and Messrs. Joseph Sessa, 
Jacob Markel and Raphael Scotto. 

The office of the association is at 
present that of the secretary. No. 395 
Broadway, and that of the president 
at Avenue B, corner Fourth street, New 
York city. 

According to the declaration adopted, 
the avowed purpose of the association 
is to promote the general welfare and 
usefulness of private banking institu- 
tions and to secure uniformity of ac- 
tion, together with the benefits derived 
from personal acquaintance and from 
the discussion of subjects of impor- 
tance to the private banking interests 
of the State of New York; and espe- 



cially to disseminate information lead- 
ing to a proper understanding of the 
laws and customs governing the private 
banking interests. 

— Bank clearances at Syracuse, N. 
Y., for the first ten months of the 
present year show a gain of more 
than $3,500,000, compared with a sim- 
ilar period in 1913. 

— J. Monroe Holland is a new vice- 
president of the National Bank of Bal- 
timore. Fie has been a member of the 
bank’s board for some time. 

NEW ENGLAND 

Boston 

— Daniel G. Wing, president of the 
First National Bank, has been chosen 
a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council. This council was created by 
the Federal Reserve Act, and members 
are elected by the directors of the re- 
spective Federal Reserve Banks. 

Mr. Wing began his banking work in 
Nebraska as a messenger in the State 
National Bank at Lincoln, and in 1880 
he became cashier of the American Ex- 
change National Bank of that city. He 
was appointed a national bank exam- 
iner in 1897, and later was charged 
with the duties of liquidating some 
failed banks. His work in this ca- 
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parity attracted attention and in 1902 
he was chosen president of the Massa- 
chusetts National Bank, and when this 
institution and the First National 
merged, he was made the executive 
head. 

His selection as a member of the 
Federal Advisory Council, made at the 
instance of a board of directors widely 
representative of New England’s bank- 
ing and other business interests, is a 
recognition of the high reputation he 
has won as a bank executive. 

— Amorv Eliot, who has long been 
a director of the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank, succeeds the late John 
P. Lyman as president. 

— A time-deposit department, in 
which deposits will draw interest, has 
been established by the First National 
Bank. 

— James J. Storrow of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Company and Thomas K. Cum- 
mins, treasurer of the Edison Illumi- 
nating Company of Boston, have been 
elected directors of the Old Colony 
Trust Company to fill vacancies caused 
by death. 

— Speaking recently on “The Pres- 
ent Necessity for Institute Training,” 
Raymond B. Cox, vice-president of the 
Webster and Atlas National Bank, Bos- 
ton, and former president American In- 
stitute of Banking, said: 
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“The real value of the training and 
association in the American Institute 
of Banking will soon cease to be a mat- 
ter of mere personal advantage, and 
will become absolutely necessary for 
those who wish to progress in banking 
as it Mull hereafter be conducted in 
this country. The introduction of the 
Federal Reserve Bank system will 
make a decided change in our methods 
of finance. Heretofore, banks have 
leen operated in accordance with cer- 
tain definite Federal or local laws and 
customs of many years standing, and 
contrary to the natural and economic 
laws. These obsolete restrictions and 
handicaps have been eliminated, and 
banking here, as elsewhere, will be 
conducted along scientific and economic 
lines. A certain familiarity with bank 
routine may be acquired by practice. 
A clear conception of those principles 
of finance can only be acquired 
through close individual study and in- 
struction under proper direction. 

“The Institute was organized for the 
specific purpose of affording this neces- 
sary opportunity of study, and provid- 
ing professional direction of that ef- 
fort. Those who have already taken 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the organization are now in a most 
advantageous position, as they should 
be prepared to understand the changed 
conditions and to cope with them. As 
the new system develops it will become 
more and more necessary for the effi- 
cient bank man to have this training 
Accordingly, the period of greatest use- 
fulness of the Institute is now at 
Digitized by VjOO^lC 
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lvand. In the past its many advan- 
tages, influence and study courses have 
been largely personal to the members, 
and intangible to the banks. In the 
future these advantages will become 
necessities, as the banks must be op- 
erated by scientifically trained officers 
and employees. The Institute has 
been so training its members for over 
ten years, and the results have dem- 
onstrated that it is fully equipped and 
prepared to meet the necessity for such 
an organization which is now most ap- 
parent. Banks which cooperate here- 
after in its development will more 
definitely serve their own interests, and 
those w’ho take advantage of the op- 
portunities here offered will acquire 
that knowledge which must now be 
possessed by all who hope to enjoy 
even a moderate success in banking.” 
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— The Danielson (Ct.) Trust Com- 
pany opened for business on Novem- 
ber 9, occupying temporary quarters 
in the Phoenix Block. 

— Ralph H. Mann was recently 
elected president of the Gloucester 
(Mass.) National Bank. Mr. Mann, 
who is a son of Hon. Hosea Mann, a 
former State Bank Superintendent of 
Vermont, began his banking career as 
a clerk in the Guaranty Trust Com- 



pany, New York. He later entered 
Harvard University and after gradua- 
tion was officially identified with sev- 




Ralph H. Mann, 

NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT GLOUCESTER ( MASS.) 
NATIONAL BANK. 



eral New England banks before reach- 
ing his present position. 

The Gloucester Bank was estab- 
lished as a State institution in 1796. 
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WM. H. PALM BE, President 



JOHN 8. BLLETT, Vice-President 
J. W. 8INTON. Vice-President 



WM. M. HILL, Vice-President 
JULIBN H. HILL, Cartier 



— At a cost of some $30,000, the 
Foxboro (Mass.) Savings Bank and 
the Foxhoro National Bank have com- 
pleted a new building for their joint 
occupancy. 

— Plans have been prepared for a 
very attractive building for the Fall 
River (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 

— A. J. Skinner, cashier of the 
Third National Bank, Springfield, 
Mass., and connected with that institu- 
tion for twenty-five years, heads a 
new trust company in Springfield. 

• 

SOUTHERN STATES 

— John L. Dickey succeeds Law- 
rence E. Sands as president of the 
National Exchange Bank, Wheeling, 
West Va. Mr. Sands, who had long 
been president of this institution, was 
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some time ago chosen president of 
the First-Second National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. 

— Having transferred its commer- 
cial banking interests to the National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Texas, 
the Security Trust Company of that 
city will hereafter devote attention ex- 
clusively to trust and real estate busi- 
ness. 

— About January 1 a new bank and 
trust company will begin business at 
Savannah, Ga,, with $200,000 capital. 
W. V. Davis, formerly vice-president 
of the Savannah Trust Company, will 
be president. 

— R. L. Van Zandt, son of K. M. 
Van Zandt, president of the Fort 
Worth (Texas) National Bank, has 
been made assistant manager of the 
Eleventh District Federal Reserve 
Bank at Dallas. Mr. Van Zandt was 
a national bank examiner at the time 
Digitized by vjOCK^LC 
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of his appointment, and was formerly 
in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. 

J. W. Hoopes of Galveston has been 
appointed cashier of the Dallas Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Mr. Hoopes is 
treasurer of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, secretary of the Texas Bank- 
ers Association, and was cashier of the 
City National Bank of Galveston when 
appointed cashier of the Reserve 
Bank. 

— Houston newest banking institu- 
tion, says the “Texas Bankers Record, ” 
has just been organized, capitalized 
with $25 fully paid in and subscribed 
in shares of twenty-five cents each. It 
is known as the News Bovs Savings 
Bank and is located at the Emma R. 
Newsboys Home and Club. 

Fifty depositors have already added 
to the resources of the institution and 
probably as many borrowers have 
signed notes and taken out sums rang- 
ing from three cents to several dollars. 



When a newsboy is “stuck” with his 
papers, he borrows until a luckier day. 
When he makes more money than he 
needs he deposits a part of it. Any 
deposit from a cent upward is taken 
by the institution. 

Virgil Kirby is president and 
cashier. The other officers are Jack 
Faour, vice-president; Roy McCarson, 
second vice-president; and George Cass, 
assistant cashier. 

For the use of the money the boys 
pay the prescribed rate of interest, 
one cent for each nickel. The profits 
go to the stockholders. They are di- 
vided at the end of each month. 

One of the first loans was made to a 
boy who did not have money with 
which to buy school books. The books 
were bought and in small amounts the 
principal was returned. 

— There has been some change in 
the Texas State banking law relating 
to reserves. On October 21 the State 
Bank Commissioner, Hon. W. W. Col- 
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lier, issued the following statement to 
Texas bank examiners : 

“I beg to advise that the law rela- 
tive to reserves has now been amended, 
effective from and after October 19, 
1914. The reserve requirements here- 
after will be as follows: 

“ 1. A bank having less than $25,- 
000 capital is required to maintain a 
twenty per cent, reserve, and eight 
per cent cash reserve being required, 
against all demand deposits. 

“2. A bank having a capital of 
$25,000 or more is required to main- 
tain a fifteen per cent, reserve, a six 
per cent, cash reserve being required, 
against all demand deposits. 

“8. State banks becoming members 
of the Federal Reserve system are re- 
quired to carry reserves of twelve per 
cent, against demand and five per cent, 
against time deposits, where such banks 
are not located in a reserve city; and 
banks in a reserve city are required 
to carry reserves of fifteen per cent, 
against demand, and five per cent, 
against time deposits. These require- 
ments are set out fully in the bill 
which will be sent you. 

“Demand deposits are those payable 
within thirty days. Time deposits are 
those payable upon more than thirty 
days’ notice. 

“In figuring reserve you will not al- 
low as acceptable cash items checks on 
the bank being examined. It will be 
proper to deduct the amount of checks 
upon the bank drawn by its own cus- 
tomers from the total amount of de- 
mand deposits. 
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“Checks and drafts upon other banks 
and points, which are being handled as 
cash items, may be counted as accept- 
able cash items. Items wdiich have not 
been remitted for collection at the 
close of the business day in which they 
were received will not be considered by 
you as acceptable cash items.” 

— Georgia banks are to organize a 
State Clearing-House Association, 
which it is expected will be ready to 
begin operations on January 1 with 
headquarters at Atlanta. 

— The Citizens Bank of Charleston, 
S. C., now occupies its new building. As 
the bank's business has increased about 
forty per cent, in the past year, a 
new building was felt to be a neces- 
sity. 



— October 20 was the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the National Bank of 
Denison, Texas, and on the preceding 
day the bank moved into its new' mod- 
ern building, celebrating the event by 
a public reception to the many friends 
and patrons of the institution. 

— As shown by the report of Chief 
Examiner C. C. Barksdale, the 266 
State banks of Virginia had on Sep- 
tember 12, $59,318,911 total deposits, 
an increase of $528,310 compared with 
the statement of August 9, 1913. 



— Statements of the banks of Rich- 
mond, Va., on October 81, as compiled 
by W. P. Shelton, assistant cashier of 
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T’irst National Bank, show deposits, 
$-1-3,928,921, and total resources $78,- 
883,785. 

WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— Earle H. Reynolds, who is but 
twenty-eight years old, was recently 
elected president of the People's Trust 
and Savings Bank, of which he was 
made assistant cashier in 1910 and 
later cashier. His election to the pres- 
idency of the hank followed the resig- 
nation of President Bos worth to ac- 
cept the position of Federal Reserve 
Agent of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Ray II. Griffin and Robert B. Up- 
ham have been elected vice-presidents 
of the People’s Trust and Savings 
Bank and H. T. Griswold, cashier. 

— James B. Forgan, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Second Secu- 
rity Bank — a promotion from the po- 
sition of cashier. 

— -An interesting account of the 
opening of the Federal Reserve Bank 
here appears in “The Bankman,” con- 
tributed by Tom Nugent. This report 
says : 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Dis- 
trict No. Seven opened for business 
Monday, November 16, in the Rector 
Building thus completing the final 
touch to the new financial machine 
which it is hoped will develop into a 
powerful instrument for the advance- 
ment and prosperity of commerce and 
industry. 

The first board of directors and of- 
ficial staff is as follows: 

Class “A” — George M. Reynolds, 
Chicago, 111., Group 1 ; James B. For- 
gan, Chicago, 111., Group 2; E. I,. 
Johnson, Waterloo, la.. Group 3. 

Class “B“ — Henry B. Joy, Detroit, 
Mich.. Group 1 ; M. B. Hutchinson, 
Ottumwa, la., Group 2; A. H. Vogel, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Group 3. 

Class “C” — C. H. Bosworth, Chi- 
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cago, 111., Chairman and Federal Re- 
serve Agent; W. L. McJLallen, Colum- 
bia City. Jnd., Vice-Chairman and 
Deputy Reserve Agent ; Edwin T. 
Meredith, Dcs Moines, la. 

Officers — J. B. McDougal, Gover- 
nor; Charles R. McKay, Vice-Gover- 
nor; Bentley G. McCloud, Cashier; 
W. F. Mcl.allen, Secretary; Charles 
L. Powell, Attorney. 

The officers, who will have immediate 
charge of the bank and will conduct 
its afFairs, are all men of tried and 
tested banking experience. J\ B. Mc- v 
Dougal, for many years a national bank 
examiner and more recently chief ex- 
aminer for the Chicago Clearing- 
House, is a happy choice for the gov- 
ernorship. 

Charles R. McKay has been connect- 
ed with the First National Bank for 
almost a quarter of a century. For the 
past several years he has served that 
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bank in an official capacity as manager 
of the transit and general books de- 
partment and is a recognized expert 
on transit matters. He has always 
been an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Institute and was a delegate to the 
Seattle convention of the organization. 

C. II. Bosworth brings to the bank 
the acme of banking experience. He 
has been both a national and state ex- 
aminer and more recently president of 
the People's Trust and Savings Bank. 

Bentley G. McCloud was for many 
years an employee of the First Na- 
tional Bank and later assisted Mr. Mc- 
Dougal in the examination of Chicago 
Clearing-House banks. 

W. F. McLallen has been active for 
many years' in the financial, business 
and social life of Columbia City, Ind. 
He was president of the First National 
Bank and secretary of the Provident 
Trust Company of that city. 

Charles L. Powell, the bank’s attor- 
ney, is a lawyer of note and distinc- 
tion and a member of the firm of May- 
er, Meyer, Austrian and Platt. 

The staff of employees will be up 
to the standard as much stress has been 
laid upon the efficiency of the men 
employed. As far as can lie learned 
no considerable number of men will at 
first be taken on as the bank will, no 
doubt, feel its way and as the work 
progresses and increases additional 
help will be added as required. 

The bank has been aided materially 
in facilitating the opening by the work 
of several senior clerks loaned by the 
prominent hanks of the city. It is to 
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the credit of the banks that they so 
generously contributed to the speedy 
establishment of the new institution. 

— With the beginning of this month 
the Lake View Trust and Savings 
Bank takes possession of its new 
building, which is one of the finest of 
the banking-houses in Chicago's out- 
lying districts. 

— This is the way the National City 
Bank looks at one phase of the busi- 
ness situation: 

“So far as the general outlook is 
concerned, interest converges chiefly on 
the railroads and the attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to- 
wards the fresh appeal for an increase 
in freight rates. There is no doubt 
but that the railroad industry has been 
seriously embarrassed by the falling off 
in business which has attended the 
complications growing out of the Euro- 
pean war. Besides this, with financial 
conditions as they are, it stands to rea- 
son that a railroad wishing to borrow 
money must show fair earning capacity 
and something besides mere ability to 
pay expenses. It is to be hoped that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may conclude its investigation in the 
shortest possible time and that it will 
grant some relief for the roads. This 
is something of an old story, but every 
intelligent student of economic condi- 
tions understands full well the need for 
placing the railroad industry of the 
United States — the greatest industry 
of all — upon a thoroughly sound basis 
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r Quicker Work and 
- Better Work is Done 
in the Quiet Office 

There Is no longer any excuse for a noisy 
office — for the disturbing rattle of type- 
writer keys, the distracting ringing of 
telephone bells and the numerous other 
sounds of the busy office that make con- 
centration difficult. 

They are all subdued to a surprising de- 
gree by the 
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J-M ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 

Increased efficiency on the part of the office force naturally results. 

A visit to any of the offices that have been made thoroughly modern through the ap- 
plication of the J-M Acoustical Treatment will be nothing short of a revelation to you. 

You will be surprised by the result and convinced of its value. 

Write nearest branch for fufl particulars and for the names of firms in your vicinity 
that have taken advantage of our acoustical services. 
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again; and it may be said that it is 
foolish to expect genuine revival in 
business with thoroughgoing prosperity 
until this basic step is undertaken with- 
out further haranguing or delay.” 

— The combined statements of the 
First National Bank (Oet. 81) and the 
First Trust and Savings Bank (Nov. 2) 
showed $165,912,226.43 deposits. 

— J. B. McDougal, the Governor of 
Chicago’s Federal Reserve Bank, has 
been for the last eight years examiner 
for the Chicago Clearing-House. He 
was for a number of years connected 
with the Central National Bank at Pe- 
oria. I.ater he became a national bank 
examiner. 

— One of the West’s great financial 
institutions — the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank — reported on October 
81: Capital, $5,000,000; surplus fund, 
$10,000,000; undivided profits, $684,- 
418.97; deposits, $91,922,445.31; total 



resources, $108,391,864.28 — “without 
the assistance of mergers or consolida- 
tions of other banks.” 

• 

St. Louis 

— J. A. Berninghaus, heretofore 
cashier of the Central National Bank, 
is now vice-president and director. 
Thomas E. Newcomer, formerly assist- 
ant cashier of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, succeeds Mr. 
Berninghaus as cashier. 

— This city’s bankers come in for 
large honors in the organization of the 
Federal Reserve Bank here. Support- 
ing the Governor of the Bank, ex- 
Mayor Rolla Wells, are such well- 
known local bankers as Walker Hill, 
president of the Mechanics- American 
National Bank, and Frank O. Watts, 
president of the Third National Bank 
— these gentlemen being “Class A” di- 
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rectors; William McChesney Martin, 
vice-president Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company Chairman of the board, and 
Walter W. Smith, Deputy Agent and 
Vice-Chairman, also formerly of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, and 
for some time assistant chief examiner 
of the St. Louis Clearing-House As- 
sociation and also for nearly live years 
a national bank examiner in this dis- 
trict. 

- Arnold C. White, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the St. Louis Clear- 
ing-House Association for the last 
seven years, has been elected manager 
to succeed W. W. Hoxton, who has 
been made- Deputy Governor and Sec- 
retary of the St. Louis Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

— This city has gained just fame 
from the success of the eotton-loan 
syndicate, to whose formation Festus 
Wade, president of the Mercantile 
st Company, gave so freely of his 
7.3s 



time, energy and ability. In announc- 
ing the completion of the syndicate. 
Secretary McAdoo said: “Great credit 
should he given to Messrs. Festus J. 
Wade and George W. Simmons of St. 
Louis for their earnest and effective 
work." 

— Omaha has a new State bank — the 
German- American State Bank— with 
$200,000 capital. Fred R. Baker is 
president; F. L. Thomas, vice-presi- 
dent, and James Hackett, cashier. 

— Otis Everett succeeds Haydn S. 
Cole as president of the Northwestern 
Trust Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

— Following the election of F. R. 
Faneher, president of the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, to be 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
ef Cleveland, there have been several 
changes in the official staff of the L^nion 
National. G. A. Coulton, heretofore 
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vice-president, was chosen president; 
AV. E. Ward, formerly cashier is now 
vice-president, and W. C. Saunders, as- 
sistant cashier heretofore, has been 
promoted to succeed Mr. Ward as 
cashier. F. W. Cook, A. E. Christian 
and C. F. Mead were named assistant 
cashiers in addition to E. E. C reswell. 

— At Indianapolis, Ind., the State 
Savings and Trust Company recently 
opened, with these officers: President, 
Mord Carter; vice-presidents, W. L. 
Higgins and Jonas Joseph; secretary, 
Roy Salim; treasurer, Frank J. Geiger. 

— The Union National Bank of 
Cleveland will put up a new building 
to be the equivalent of sixteen stories, 
the first floor (the banking quarters) 
equaling the height of three other 
floors. 

- -C. T. Jaffray, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Minneap- 
olis, has been elected as a member of 
the Federal Advisory Council for the 
Ninth District. 

— Theodore Wold formerly president 
of the Scandinavian-American Bank of 
Minneapolis, is the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 

— The opening of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Minneapolis gives “the 
Commercial W'est” an opportunity to 
call attention to the wealth and pros- 
perity of that portion of the country. 
It says: 



“The group of Northwestern States 
comprising the Minneapolis Reserve 
Bank district has an annual output of 
new wealth of more than $1,000,000,- 
000. This annual income is from the 
farms, mines, live stock and forests. 
Farm products alone aggregate about 
$700,000,000 in value, or about one- 
fifth of the total value of the farm 
products of the entire country for 
J 9 1 3, confining the count to such va- 
rieties of crops as are raised here in 
the Northwest, as grains, hay, pota- 
toes, etc. 

“About cne-third of the wheat crop 
of the United States, one-half of the 
barley crop, and practically all of the 
flaxseed crop, come from this district. 
Minnesota far outranks any other State 
in flour output, producing more than 
twice that of Kansas its nearest com- 
petitor. Its annual production is 
around 23,000,000 barrels, and the to- 
tal output of these Northwestern 
States is nearly 32,000,000 barrels, or 
about one-third of the entire flour out- 
put of all mills in the United States. 

“Minnesota and Michigan mines 
turned out 17,000,000 of the total of 
57,000.000 tons of iron ore produced 
in 1912. Minnesota’s wealth in iron 
ore still to be mined runs into many 
1 illions of tons. W T hcn the next strong 
demand comes for ore, this one State 
can easily furnish more than the en- 
tire country's present output. Michi- 
gan and M on tana copper mines supply 
about one-half of the 1,000,000,000 
pounds of copper that is produced in 
the United States annually. 
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Perfection is not too strong a word to use in connection with 
these outfits in describing their construction and finish. 




These outfits are ready to 
deliver, in Mahogany or Oak, 
for large or small offices. . There 
are a variety of artistic patterns 
to choose from, of which at any 
time additional pieces can be 
secured to perfectly match in 
design and appearance. 

We also make to order Furniture and 
Interior Finish for the finest Bank and 
Corporation Offices in America. 
Information and price* sent on request, also the address of out agency nearest you 

IN ■ T\ 1- Office a Factory, 210 Broadway. Cambridge, Maa. 

UOten-UUntOll UCSK LOts Salesroom, 25 Arch Street. 



“Bank deposits now aggregate over 
$850,000,000 in this district and bank 
clearings for its great commercial and 
financial center, the Twin Cities, will 
be close to $2,000,000,000 for the year 
1914. 

“When wc recall that the district has 
a population of less than 6,000,000, 
little more than one-third the popula- 
tion of the Soutlwest tributary to Kan- 
sas City, we realize the wonderful fu- 
ture of the great Northwest. Its de- 
velopment has only begun. Within its 
borders there is farm land for several 
million more fanners, who may also 
coin nature’s resources into fat bank 
accounts.’* 

— A consolidation has been effected 
between the* Scandinavian- American 
National Bank and the National City 
Bank of Minneapolis, the title of the 
Scandinavian- American National be- 
ing re tained. The capital will he* $1,- 
000.000 and the combined resources 
ove r ^7.000.000. H. R. I. yon is pres- 
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ident; George F. Orde, A. Neland, Ed- 
gar Mattson and Charles B. Mills, 
vice-presidents; E. V. Bloomquist, 
cashier; A. E. Lindhjem and A. J. 
Hogan, assistant cashiers. 

— J. Z. Miller, Jr., the new Chair- 
man of the Board of Federal Reserve 
Bank No. 10 (Kansas City), was for- 
merly president of the Belton (Texas) 
National Bank. About five years ago 
he located in Kansas City, becoming 
vice-president of the Commerce Trust 
Company. 

— E. R. Faneher, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
was only a short time ago promoted 
from the vice-presidency to the presi- 
dency of the Union National Bank — 
a position which under the law he had 
to resign to become Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

— Total resources of the State, mu- 
tual savings banks and trust compa- 
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nies of Wisconsin on October 31 last 
were $238,561,733, an increase of $8,- 
478.943 since December 1, 1913. 

— The Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis has increased its capi- 
tal from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, with 
$2,000,000 surplus and nearly $900,- 
000 undivided profits. 

This increase is due to the growth 
of the banks business and to the con- 
tinued development of the rich terri- 
tory adjacent to Minneapolis. 

PACIFIC STATES 



not only be the expositions at San 
Francisco and San Diego, but the con- 
tention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Seattle and the American 
Institute of Banking at San Francisco. 

— The Merchants National Bank of 
I.os Angeles is now installed in its 
new twelve-story building at Sixth and 
Spring streets, occupying some 37,000 
feet of working space in the new 
structure. In the six years the bank 
was at its former location, the num- 
ber of employees grew from fifteen to 
seventy— indicating that larger quar- 
ters had become essential to care for 
the increase in business. 



Los Angeles has another national 
bank— the Continental— which has 
opened in the Marsh & Strong Building 
with $800,000 paid-in capital and $75,- 
000 surplus, both these items to be in- 
creased shortly if found necessary. H. 
S. Heaton is president of the new 
bank; Sol Davis and W. D. Howard, 
vice-presidents: Edward Slefkin, cash- 
ier, and l 1 red J. Kinney, assistant 
cashier. 



— San Francisco's Federal Reserve 
Bank is located in the extension of the 
Merchants National Bank Building on 
New Montgomery street. 

A branch of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company will be opened on the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition at San Francisco next year. 

— The Citizens Bank, Portland, will 
put up a four-storv building for bank 
and office purposes. 

M. B. Connelly, heretofore vice- 
president and chairman of the board 
of directors of the Washington Trust 
Company, Spokane, has been elected 
president, succeeding J. Grier Long, 
deceased. 

This section of the country looks 
for a large influx of banker-visitors 
next year. To attract them there will 



CANADIAN NOTES 

Daniel R. Wilkie, general man- 
ager of the Imperial Bank of Canada 
and president of the Canadian Bank- 
ers Association, died at Toronto No- 
vember 17. 

Mr. Wilkie had been in the bank- 
ing business for more than fifty years, 
and was well known both in Canada' 
and abroad. He was born in Quebec 
and was in his sixty-ninth year. 



— The annual statement of the Bank 
of Montreal for the fiscal year ending 
October 81 shows net profits of $2,- 
496,451, which is but $152,000 less 
than in 1918, the record high year in 
the history of the bank. 

In addition to the net profits of $2,- 
496,000, the bank carried forward 
from the previous year a balance of 
$1,046,000, so that it has available 
for distribution $8,542,000. After 
making the usual provision for divi- 
dends and two bonuses each of one 
per cent., a contribution of $100,000 
to the Patriotic Fund and $290,000 to 
bank premises account, there remains 
a balance of $1,282,000 to be carried 
forward. 

As compared with a year ago, the 
bank has made substantial progress, 
there being an increase of $200,000 in 
note circulation, an increase of $10,- 
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000,000 in deposits bearing interest, 
while total assets show an increase of 
$15,000,000. 

A feature of the statement which 
calls for special comment is the large 
amount of gold, silver. Dominion notes 
and other quickly available assets. 
These stand unusually high, being 
some $19,000,000 greater than they 
were last year. 

Herewith will be found the gen- 
eral statement of the Bank of Mon- 
treal. October 31, 1914. 



fireproof, and is ten stories high, oc- 
cupying a space of seventy-five feet on 
King street by 168 feet on Yonge. 
The various banking departments oc- 
cupy the ground and first floors, while 
the head office quarters are on the 
ninth and ninth mezzanine. 

— The fifty-ninth annual meeting of 
shareholders of Molson’s Bank took 
place at Montreal, November 2, Vice- 
President S. H. Ewing in the chair. 
General Manager Edward C. Pratt 



LIABILITIES. 



Capital stock $16,000,000.00 

Rest $16,000,000.00 

Balance of profits carried forward 1,232,669.42 



$17,232,669.42 

Cnola’med dividends 114.00 

Quarter'; dividend, pavable December 1, 1914 $400,000.00 

Bonus of 1 7c, payable December 1, 1914 160.000.00 

660,000.00 

17,792,783.42 



Notes of the bank in ciiculatlon $17. 231, 602.00 

Deposits not bearing interest . 42.689,031.57 

Deposits bearing interest, including interest accrued to date of 

statement 154.533.643.41 

Deposits made by and balances due to other banks in Canada . . . 6,089,840.66 

Balances due to banks and banking correspondents elsewhere than 

in Canada 370,349.95 

Bills payable 436,010.88 



Acceptances under letters of credit 

Liabilities not included in the foregoing 



$33,792,783.42 



221,350.378.47 

3,368,066.52 

970,434.83 



$259,481,663.25 



ASSETS. 



Gold and silver coin current $1 5.452, S19. 73 

Government demand notes 25,208,942.75 

Deposit in the central 'Ad reserves 1,500,000.00 

Deposit with the Minister for the purposes of the circulation fund. 790,000.00 
Balances due by banks and banking correspondents 

elsewhere than in Canada $15,900,030.37 

Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) leans 

Great Britain and I'nited States 41,502,122.01 



57.402.152.3S 

Dominion and Provincial Government securities not exceeding mar- 
ket value 502,931.62 

Rallwav and other bonds, debentures and stocks not exceeding mar- 
ket value 11,254,173.91 

Canadian municipal securities, and British, foreign and colonial 

public securities other than Canadian 488,296.03 

Notes of other banks 1.988.933.00 

Checks on other banks S, 069. 753.60 



Loans to the Go\ernment of Canada 5.000.000.00 

Current leans and discounts in Canada (less rebate of interest) ....108.815.332.96 

Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts 9.017,324.26 

Current loans and discounts elsewhere than in Canada (less rebate 

of Interest) 5,756,003.55 

Overdue debts, estimated loss provided for 4 52.768.65 



Bank premises at not more tlian cost (less amounts written off) 

Real estate other than bank premises 

Liabilities of customers under letters of credit (as per contra • . 

Other assets not included in the foregoing 



$122,658,003.02- 



4,000.000.00 

173,620.79 

3,368.066.53 

210,543.49 



$259,481,663.25 



— Oil November 1 1 the Dominion 
Bank moved into its new head office 
building at King and Yonge streets, 
Toronto. The building is modern and 



read the directors* annual report. Net 
profits for the year were $608,196.85. 
Six new branches were opened during 
the year. 
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